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A  General  View  of  (his  Division  of  the  World  and  its 

Inhabitants. 

Beginning  with  tbe  west  of  Asia,  the  ancient  cradle  of   BOOK 

XjIX* 

history,  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  that  great  con-  - 


tinent  to  its  eastern  limits,  which  were  unkbown  to  the 
ancients.  We  then  embarked  on  the  Great  Ocean,  anil 
visited  the  numerous  and  interesting  islands  of  Oceanica, 
a  part  of  the  world  entirely  new,  and  which  might  be  viewed 
as  an  immense  archipelago  annexed  to  Aiik.  Fronting 
Ooeanica  on  the  west,  a  vast  peninsula  goes  off  from  the 
body  df  the  Auatic  Continent.  This  peninsula  forms 
likewise  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  one 
which  is  particularly  well  characterized.  Afbioa,  on  the 
description  of  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  will  not  present 
to  us  a  new  and  unlooked  for  territory,  where  the  Euro^ 
pean  traveller,  falling  in  with  a  numerous  succession  of 
feeble  savage  tribes,  gives  to  his  discoveries  names  borrow- 
ed  from  the  reoolltcticms  of  his  native  country.  Africa,  Africa  litU« 
the  shores  of  which,  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centu- 
ries in  the  habit  of  coasting,  has  been  known  to  history  for 
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BOOK   SOOO  years.   Yet,  notwitiistaiidiiig  its  ancient  celebrity,  and 
^^^*    notwkhstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  it  still,  in  a  great 


measure,  eludes  the  examination  of  science.     It  was  from 
the  African  shores  that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most 
remote  times,  brought  to  savage  Europe  the  first  germs  of 
civilization.     At  the  present  day,  Africa  is  the  latest  por- 
tion of  the  old  world  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Eurc^eand  \l^  sahitaiy  yok^  ^f  ^egialaliqp  ai^d  pf  culture. 
If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors,  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  travellers,  we  shall  find,  in  its  physical  form,  the 
principal  calise  of  its  obscuritj.     A  vast  peninsula,  5000 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth,  presents,  in 
an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  miles,  few  long  or 
Seat  and     easily  navigated  rivers.     Its  harbours  and  roadsteads  sel- 
^^'         dom  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  vess»els,  and  no  gulf  or  inland 
sea  opens  the  way  to  the  interior  of  this  mass  of  countries. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  which 
encompass  it  on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities 
\^  ttie  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  gulfs  is  improper- 
ly given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  south,  and  that  of 
die  Syrtes  in  th^  north,  both  held  in  dread  by  naviga;tors. 
The  breadth  of  the  contineiit,  between  the  bottoms  of  these 
gulfs,  is  still  1800.  miles.     The  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Giii- 
nei^,  indeef],  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  accompanied 
wUb  isli|nds ;  and  wer^  it  not  liar  the  barbarous  chajracter 
of  the  people,  these  WQuld  be  the  n^ost  accessible  parts  of 
j^f|dca.     To  the  south,  however,  the  cotitinent  resiunes 
it^,  u$ui^  i^ppeorance,  and  terminates  in  amass  of  land  with- 
ctut  any  de^  windMgs.     To  the  east  a  number  of  islands, 
^pd  8fime  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  prcnmse  a  readier  ac- 
cess.     The  coast  wadlied  by  the  Indian  Ocean  Iks  low, 
like  the  o^oate  shores  of  Guinea,  but  we  find  only  a  short 
way  in  the  interior  the  formidable  terrace  of  arid  mountains 
which  forms  the  eastern  eictremity  of  the  continent*     In 
the  north-east  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates  Afrka  from 


Aaia»  withput  breaking  tbe  glpw^y  puffprfnity  pf  the  Afid:  book 
can  coast.  ^^^' 


This  Irngs  oqntioeiit  has  its  putliue  quirked  bj  f pur  Pnmomo.- 
great  pisomQiitpries.    Cape;  Seira  in  the  north  projects  intq  "^ 
the  Mediterr£|JieaR,    Cape  de  Verd  pq^nts  due  west  inl^ 
the  Amesrican  Sea.   Cape  Guardafui  repeiyes  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.     The  Cape  pf  Qopd  Hope  m^es  a  lojfkg 
excnirsion  into  the  aPuthem  h^nispher^.     On  three  other 
remarkable  points  Africa  comes  clp^  up  to  the  r^t  of  the 
old  continent.    In  the  north-wfist  the  narrow  Strait  pf  straits. 
Gibraltar  diyides  it  from  Europe.     Jn  the  e^t  Arabia  i^ 
separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  o£  BabeVn^^mdeb.     In  tb^ 
north-east  the  low  sandy  Isthmus  of  Su^z  ppqu^p,  it  wit^  isthmui. 
Asia. 

In  some  parts  excessively  parehed,  in  Pth^r^  nfn^fhj  Of  Riven^ 
flooded,  the  soil  oi  Africa  pr^p^nts  straqg^  oon^asts.  At 
great  mutual  distances  are  som^  l^ge  and  b^efipf^  ri)r^^> 
AS  .the  Nile  in  the  north-ieast,  the  Senegal  an4'lSa^l^^  jip 
the  west,  the  Zaire  in  the  sputh-west,  the  Cu^n^  an  ^p 
cast  coast ;  and,  in  the  centre,  the  my^teripus  ^iger,  wh^qh 
conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  wp^  to  (xi^p^^l  juU^pri- 
gin.  More  frequently  we  ^nd  ^m9ll  ^n4  ^l^pc^  ^tx?am^, 
such  as  all  the  rest,  with  the.  ei^q^ptipp  pf  t^fi.  or  .|)(felve, 
almost  all  containing  cataract^  in  their  cpuirftp,  ^fifipr^^^t- 
ing  bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  mo^ith^^-  T^P  ^f^  WP^n^h 
and  ev^i  on  the  coast,  theve  are  gre^t  anfl  Ipfty  ro^l^s,  from 
which  no  torrents  proceed ;  and  tableJand?  ^itt^fd  hj  no 
streams,  as  the  great  desert  pf  Zahar^  Sipd  p]her^,c^  ini^i/cir 
extent.  At  a  greater  distance  are  counties  cmist^nfdy  jj^- 
pregnated  with  moisture,  as  those  which  epnt^  the  l^k^ 
or  mar^  of  Wangara,  and  the  lake  M^avi,  (^n4  spp^  tepi- 
porary  lakes  occasioned  by  th^  rising  pf  t}\e  riveirs.  These 
features  constitute  the  hydrography  pf  this  part  of  tl^e 
world. 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  pf  the  ^lountains,  other  Con%ura. 
singularities  come  into  view  •.     Though  Africa  very  prpba-  ^°"  °^  f^f 

*  See  tlie  views  of  the  celebrated  M.  Laoepede,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum 
d*Hist  Nat.  Tol.  vi.  p.  $84. 
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BOOK   '''^y  ^^  mountains  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  pereit* 
UX.     nial  snow  even  under  the  equator,  that  is,  16,000  feet  in 
""""""""^  elevation,  it  is,  in  general,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  African 
chains  are  more  distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for 
their  height.    If  they  reach  a  great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gra^ 
dual  rise,  and  in  a  succession  of  terraces.     Perhaps,  we 
should  not  deviate  far  from  truth  if  we  were  to  venture 
the  assertion,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  African  mountains 
forms  one  great  plateau,  presenting  toward  each  coast  a  ' 
succession  of  terraces.     This  nucleus  of  the  African  eonti- 
nent  seems  to  contain  few  long  and  high  ranges  in  the  inu 
terior^  so  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  present  level,  Africa,  stript  of  all  the  low  lands 
which  line  its  shores,  would  perhaps  appear  almost  &  level 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
Mountain       None  of  the  known  chains  of  Africa  are  adverse  to  thrs 
*^"*"*'*       view  of  its  surface.     Atlas,  which  lines  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  north  coast,  is  a  series  of  five  or  six  small  chains^ 
rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many  table  lands. 
The  «  littoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,""  or  the  Troglodytic 
Chain,  resembles  Atlas  in  its  calcareous  steeps,  so  impos- 
ing to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  yet  really  of  very  moderate 
height.     The  Lupata  Chain,  "  or  the  Spine  of  the  world,"' 
which  seems  to  reach  from  Cape  Guardieifui  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  a  direction  not  well  known,  contains  the 
plateaus  of.Adel  and  Mocacanga;  it  terminates  in  the 
'  south  in  high  and  barren  plains,  called  the  Karros,  and  in 
steep  mountains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  significant  name  of  the  Table  Mountain.    This 
chain  seems  then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.     The 
rivers  of  Guinea  descend  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in 
long  and  deep  valleys.     It  is  the  usual  character  of  calca- 
'  reous  mountains  to  be  formed  into  terraces,  and  such  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  Kong  mountains. 
On  the  ex-       There  is  just  one  fact  which  may  be  opposed  to  us  with 
istenceofa  some  appearance  of  reason.     We  are  told  that  "  a  very 
chak.         ^^S^  central  chain  crosses  Africa  from  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra 
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Leone:    comprehending  the  Kong  mountains  and  the    BOOK 

jtlountains  of  the  Moon,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  Abyssi- 

nia/  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Rennel  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  views  now  given.  Africa  would  still  be  a  plateau  con- 
fisting  of  terraces ;.  the  plateau  would  only  be  cut  in  two 
by  a.  sort  of  wall.  But  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit 
the  existence  of  that  high  central  chain.  It  is  true  that 
the  nucleus  of  mountains  which  gives  origin  to  the  rivers 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Ni- 
ger,  gives  off,  among  other  branches,  one  which  has  an 
easterly  direction,  and  which  partly  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Niger  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain 
called  the  Mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  southern  declivities 
of  which  rise  the  Rio-Volta  and  some  other  rivers  of  Gui- 
nea. .  But  the  learned  Rennel  has  stretched  his  conjectures 
too  far,  in  pretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  May 
not  these  mountains  be  lost  in  the  central  plateau  of  south- 
eastern Africa  ?  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  may 
they  not  terminate  about  Cape  GoAsalvo,  opposite  to  St, 
Thomases  Island  ?  The  following  facts  render  this  sup- 
position very  probable. 

At  Darfoor,  the  south  winds  are  the  hottest  and  driest,  ReasooB 
and  bring  along  with  them  clouds  of  dust.  This  shows  ^^^^ 
that  there  is  no  high  chain  of  mountains  immediately  to  the 
squth,  near  Darfoor.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  must 
be  removed  farther  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  and  the 
south  winds  of  Darfoor  must  sweep  over  a  sandy,  though, 
perhaps,  somewhat  elevated  plain. 

The  passages  of  Ptolemy  and  Leo  Africanus,  which 
seem  to  describe  a  central  chain,  prove  nothing.  The 
first  of  these  authors  mentions  several  detached  mountains 
without  saying  any  thing  of  their  extent  Leo  says  that 
tb^  inhabitants  of  Wangara  cross  very  high  mountains 
when  they  go  in  search  of  gold  dust.  But  the  position 
of  these  mountains  is  not  defined  any  more  than  the 
country  of  Zegzeg,  the  inhabitants  of  which  require  lai'ge 
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BOOK    arti^ckd  fii^  to  prbtect  thein  fittm  the  cold  ^.    Even  Ma- 
^^^'    jor  lleimel  thinks  thit  the  mbutktaiils  Ust  iteferred  to  must 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  Niger. 

The  prodigious  number^  6f  i^htVes  irhich  come  to  Be* 
nin  show  that  there  i^  an  open  aiid  eifty  ccttAmiuiioat]n& 
with  the  interior;  Tlie  Sslv^  of  tii^  Ibbb  nation  perform 
a  jouriiejir  of  cibvfeii  mbhths  over  forests  and  inbirasses  e.  It 
is  even  ptbbable  that,  iii  the  oxte^nth  eentury^  the  kii^  df 
Benin  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Ghana,  a  cily  situated 
on  the  Niger  ^,  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland 
communications.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  Nigira*, 
or  some  other  riv^r  froih  the  interibr,  flows  into  th'e  most 
easterly  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ?  Sudi  laige  gulfs 
as  this  have  generally  some  great  river  fidling  into  dieir 
further  extremity.  The  rivers  which  travek'de  Benin  and 
Calabar  se^em  to  be  arms  ot  some  great  rivt^r.  We$sp^ 
indeed  told^  that  this  appearance  bf  great  inze  is  confined 
to  the  low  lands  imme£ately  on  tfie  shore,  but  ire  have 
hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  haiA  M- 
tually  ascended  them,  and  the  hypbtheas  has  been 
advanced  and  piattidbly  supported,  that  die  N^er  teimi* 
nates  here. 

Whyluu        The  principle  which  we  have  now  defended  is  suscep. 

idaticU?^*  tiUeof  some  interesting  ap^fications.  If  Africa  is  one 
immense  flat  mountain,  i&ing  on  all  its  ^es  by  ste^  or 
ten^ces,  we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  c»%in  to 
such  narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chases  of  is^ 
lands,  as  those  by  which  other  continents  are  terminated. 
These  peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  «re  subtnarine  pro* 
longations  of  the  mountain  chains  extended  across  the  om^ 
tinents.  In  Africa  nothing  dmilar  appears,  excepting  the 
Canary  islands.  The  mountiuns  lying  parallel  to  the  coast 
have  scarcely  any  submarine  continuaticm.  A  sea,  clear 
of  islands,  washes  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  mmotched 
Hne.    The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  on  the  east,  is  not 


*  Leo  Afnca&og,  p.  329,  de  la  Tndadiaii  de  Jean  Teoaiiond. 
«  Qldendoip.  See  our  Aoeooot  of  Gi]inea9  in  tbe  seqneL 

*  Banos,  Dec.  I.  li?.  3,  di.  4. 
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a  proloagation  of  the  ccmtinent,  but  follows  a  diriBctum  fiOQK 
poialld  to  that  of  the  ooa^t  ^'^' 


lir  we.turu  our  attention  to  tb^  interior  of  Afnc«9*^the  PiamB  and 
Sttne  primaple  makes  its  a]qpearanoe  in  the  vast  plains  which 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  ^Lt^t.  Sopie  covered  with 
sand  afi4  ff^^^h  ^th  A  mixture  of  sea  shelU,  and  incrusted 
with  crfBtaUiiation$,  lopk  like  the  bastiUt  of  ^v4porated  seas. 
Such  is  tins  famous  des^t  of  Z^ahara,  wh^re  the  aeuidSy 
mpTing  like  tfaie  waves  of  the  ocean^  dre  said  to  have  some^ 
times  swslloyed  up  entire  tribes*  Others,  of  a  nuurshy  na- 
tnre»  and  filled  with  stagnlmt  lake^,  emit  effluvia  the  most 
destructive  to  human  life*  or  breed  disgusting  reptiles^ 
and  formidable  animab  of  hiig^  size.  Neither  in  theBiTenwith- 
one  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  descent  or  outlet  .They^^*^  ^^ 
either  terminate  in  lakes,  or  lose  themselves  beneath  the 
aandL  Many  of  the  itteader  rivulets  never  unilte  to  form 
pennanent  currents^  bitt  dis^pear  with  the  rainy  season, 
to  which  they  owe  thS^  origin.  Africa  contains  an  infi- 
mt0  Qlimb^.of  these  tiwnlettts  and  rivers  which  never  reach 
tiie  sea.  Some  of  thein  have  a  long  course,  iemd  rival  the 
giteatisst  rivers  in  the  world.  Sudi  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba, 
unless  it  has  an  outlet,  as  yet  uiiknown,  in  the  Gulf  of 
QmoetL,  After  it  come  the  Bomou  and  the  Kuliah ;  the 
Misselad  in  Nigritia;  and  the  Djedyd,  in  the  Zab  ooun- 
tty,  bekmging  to  the  Algeriae  States.  Many  of  these  ri- 
versmufift  form  lakes  or  small  inhmd  seas,  probably  equal- 
ling the  sea  of  Aral.  The  heat  whidi  rapidly  dries  up  the 
waters,  the  Iribulous  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them, 
and,  still  nunre,  the  absence  of  great  inequalities,  or  exten- 
sive hoUows,  pleTents  the  Afiican  table  land  firmn  possess- 
ii^  anol&er  .Caspian  Sea. 

Lake  Maravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
may  be  a  second  Niger  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The  other  rivers  of  thb  continent,  such  as  the  Sen^al,  pcriodiaa 
ihe  Gamlna,  the  Zaire^  and  the  Orange  river  on  the  western  ^dlingsef 
sholres^  the  Zambezi,  or  Cuama,  and  the  Makadshec  on 
the  easi  coasts,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  wfaidb  surpasses  the 
others,  anfd  which  is  the  only  one  that  runs  north  into  the 
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^^^  Mediterranean,  all  possess  a  character  of  resemblance  de- 
— —  pending  partly  on  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  part- 
ly (HI  tLe  structure  of  the  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
One  conspicuous  character  consists  in  the  periodic  swells, 
by  which  these  rivers  overflow  the  countrier  through  which 
they  pass,  and  particularly  those  by  which  their  mouths 
are  surrounded.  These  risings  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
floods  of  our  European  streams,  except  in  their  regular 
annual  return,  in  the  large  volume  of  water  which  they  bring 
along  with  them,  and  the  great  quantity  of  mud  which 
they  deposit.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rainy  season,  which, 
over  the  whole  torrid  zone,  is  synchronous  with  the  verti- 
cal position  of  the  sun,  brings  on  almostcontinual  drenching 
rains.  The  heavens,  formerly  burning  like  a  flame,  are 
transformed  into  a  great  atmospheric  ocean.  The  copious 
waters  which  they  pour  down  collect  on  the  table  lands 
of  the  interior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water, 
or  temporary  lakes.  When  these  lakes  have  reached  a  le- 
vel high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their  basins, 
they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers,  previously  much 
swollen,  an  enormous  volume  of  water,  impregnated  with 
the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has  for  some  time  stagnated. 
Hence  the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  abundance  of  fertilizing  slime, 
which  would  not  be  found  so  copious  in  the  waters  of  ri- 
vers which  owed  th^  rise  solely  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  rains.  These  phenomena,  simple  in  their  origin,  only 
astonish  persons  who  have  observed  the  effects  without 
tracing  their  cause. 

The  general  climate  of  Africa  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  (ten  thirteenths 
at  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the  tropics.  The  great 
mass  of  heated  air,  incumbent  on  these  hot  regions  has 
ready  access  to. its  northern  and  soutliem  parts,  situated 
in  the  zones  called  temperate,  so  that  the  portions  of  th^oi 
adjoining  the  tropics  are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions 
actually  intertropicaL  Nothing  really  moderates  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  except  the  annual 
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rai0s«  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  eieTation  of  the  surface.  BOQKi 

I ITC 

.These  three  cireumstanoes  are  sometimes  united  in  a  great- 1_ 


er  degree  under  the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Sudi  parts  of  the  interior  of  Guinea,  Nigritta,  or  Abyssi- 
nia, as  fall  undar  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature 
much  less  scorching  and  dry  than  the  sandy  deserts. on  the 
south  of  Mount  Atlas,  though  the  last  are  thirty  degrees 
from  the  equator.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  centre 
of  Africa  there  may  be  lofty  table-lands  like  that  of  Quito, 
or  valleys  like  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where,  as  in  those 
two  happy  regions,  spring  holds  an  eternal  reign. 

There  is  another  geneial  cause  which  influences  the  eli- 
mate  of  Africa  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  greats 
est  cold  of  the  southern  hemi^here  is  only  apparent  on 
the  southern  shores,  and  is  ccmfined  to  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  saline  and  arid  character  of  the 
lands  of  the^  southern  extremity  resembles,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  that  of  the  coasts  of  Zaara  and  of  Ajan. 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barren-  Contrasts  «f 
ness  come  into  closer  contact  than  in  Africa;  Some  of  its  ^*^'^*^' 
lands  owe  their  fertility  to  high  wooded  mountains  mode- 
rating the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  More  fre- 
quently the  fertile  countries,  bounded  by  vast  deserts, 
form  narrow  stripes  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  allu- 
vial plains  situated  at  their  place  of  exit.  These  last  coun- 
tries, generally  contained  between  two  branches  of  the  ri- 
ver diver^^ng  to  form  a  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure, 
received  a  name  taken  from  Delta,  the  foui*th  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  which  is  a  triangle.  The  term  hais  been, 
by  way  of  eminence,  given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  the 
Nile  in  Lower  Egypt.  Another  class  of  fertile  lands  owes 
its  existence  to  springs,  which  here  and  there  burst  forth 
in  the  midst  of  deserts.  Thelie  spots  of  verdure  are  called 
Oases.  Even  Strabo  mentions  them,  when  he  says,  "  To 
the  south  of  Atlas  lies  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  stones, 
which,  like  the  spotted  skin^of  a  panther,  is  here  and  there 
divermfied  by  oases ;  that  is  to  say,  by  fertile  grounds,  ri- 
sing like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean."* 
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BOOK        It  is  to  tliese  contiists  that  Africa  owes  her  twofold 

^^^     reputation.     This  land  of  perpetual  thirst,  this  arid  iiur* 

sery  of  lions  %  as  it  wais  called  by  the  ancienb,  was,  at  the 

same  time,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  woman 

crowned  with  ears  tfS  com,  or  holding  ears  of  icorn  in  het 

hand'»    Althoiigh  the  character  of  high  fertility  belongi^ 

General     especially  to  the  Africa  prt>pria  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the 

▼iew  of  its  pjjjgent  state  of  Tunis,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the 

vegetation.  *  ,  •'■ 

world,  whereyer  nioisture  is  conjoined  with  heat^  vegeta;^ 
tion  displays  great  vigour  and  magnificence.  The  human 
species  find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  ex- 
pense of  labour.  The  com  st^ks  bend  under  their  load ; 
the  vine  attaihs  a  colossal  ffiize;  melons  and  pumpkins  ac- 
quire enormous  volume ;  millet  and  holcus,  the  grain  which 
is  most  common  ovel:  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  though 
badly  cultivated,  yield  a  return  of  two  hundred  fold ;  and 
the  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the  cocoa  BUt 
and  the  bread  fruit  are  in  Oceanica,  can  withstand  the  fier^ 
winds  which  assail  it  from  the  neighbouring  deserts,  ^he 
forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  equal  to  the  finest  of  Italy  and 
Spam.  Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of  the  silver  leaved  Pro- 
tea^  and  some  elegant  trees.  In  the  whole  of  Guinea,  Se- 
negambia,  Congo,  Nigritia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  former- 
ly denominated  India,  are  to  be  found  the  same  thick  fo- 
rests as  in  America.  But  in  parts  which  are  marshy  or 
arid,  saikly  or  rocky,  that  is,  in  one  half  of  Africa,  the  na- 
tural vegetation  presents  a  harsh  and  uncouth  physiogno- 
my, ^ratteiied  tufts  of  saline  plants  diversifying  a  plain 
whidibasno  green  sod  to  clothe  its  nakedness, — ^thorny 
shrubs,  Mwnosa^j  and  'Acacias^  present  impenetrate  thick- 
ets. Euphorbke^  Cadi^  and  arums,  tire  the  eye  widi  tJleir 
stiff  and  pointed  forms.  The  enormous  baobab,  and  thi^ 
diapeless  dragon  tree,  are  void  dT  grace  and  majesty.  The 
fruit  of  the  theobroma,  finding  its  way  outward  through 
the  btfk  of  the  trunk,  a  bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched 

•  «  Sitientes  Afros.*'— Viigil.   Leonum  anda  nattfak** 
^  Bochart,  Canaan^  I*  ch.  25. 
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appeamAce,  tftetnt  a£heted  by  the  tame  power  of  solar  h^  JIOOK 
which  haft  implreMed  the  nuMt  sombre  huei  on  the  stein  of.  ^^^' 
the  hegro. 

Th)^  animal  kkigdbm  presents  still  gfleater  ^nuriety,  and  Aniinals. 
more  originality.    Africa  pbssesses  nkost  of  the  ammais  of 
the  old  (tontinient)  and  in  soihe  Species  possesses  the  mbst 
vigorous  tod  the  most^  beautiful  viineties*    Such  are  the 
horse  of  Barbery,  the  Cspe  bkifiUo,  the  Senegal  muib,  andL 
die  zebra,  the  jj^ride  of  the  askdnle  raee.  The  Afriean  lion  » 
die  only  lion  wdkthy  of  tke  haale.  The  elepUemt  and  the  rhi^ 
noceros,  thfough  Xj/l  less  coloBSal  dim^sions  than  thoise  of 
Ai^,  have  ixjidfte  agility,  and  perhaps  mx^re  fetodty ;  yet 
the  African  elephant  is  said  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  that  of 
Asia.     Seveiial  Very  singular  ammal  forms  af^iear  to  be  pe-  Peculiar 
cuiiar  to  tMs  jpart  of  the  world.     The  unwieldy  hippopo-  ^J^ 
tamus  htthabits  the  ^outh^  ftom  die  Cape  c^  Ghood  Hope^  to 
Egypt,  and  to  Senegtd.     The  majestic  giraffe,  the  proto- 
type of  the  Serttphim.  which  the  Arabian  mythti^Ogy  yoked 
in  the  charibt  of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roaiods  from  the  Nig- 
ger to  the  Ot^anfge  R&ve^.    Tihe  g^elle,  or  antelope  gentis^ 
pecyples  Africa  with  numerous  species  and  varieties,  some 
figKter  aivd  handsome^  tha^ifi  others,  4nd  peiiiaps  all  diAer- 
ent  frotn  tSioiste  dT  the  table-land  of  Asilt.     Following  the 
same  prind|^e,  Afiio4,  filled  widi  monstrous  apes  and  dis^ 
gutsrtihg  baboons,  is  proba1>ly  deilcietit  in  many  species  of 
monkeys  ^ich  seeAi  reserved  for  Oeeanica,  as  the  onnangL 
6ufong;  ^  for  Americs,  as  the  sap^oo.    The  winged  race 
of  Africa  is  eqiaaily  peeuiiar.    The  flamingo^  in  his  searkit 
tdb&^  tlie  paiioquet,  clad  3^  emerald  and  sapphire  hues,  tb6 
a^etta,  of  eleganltpluinag^,  night  iiave  imparted  sufficseiit 
interest  to  the  descriptive  peh  of  Vaillant,  though  he  had 
added  tio  nairaghisiry  bilds.     The  ostrich  is  peculiiff  to 
Africa,  as  the  cassowary  ib  to  'OceanicR»  aind  the  ihea,  or 
tooyoo,  to  South  America ;  bnt^  among  the  walking  birds, 
or  tboee  which  have  no  trxie  wu^,  that  of  Africa  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect     We  xesemre  for  oar  qieciai  de- 
lineations <64ther  vesesErcfaes,  which  will  conAnn  the  old 

adage,  <<  that  Alfrica  -was  always  furnishing  aatural  his- 
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BOOK    tory  with  some  new  animal;'" — researches  which  will  give 
'    a  probability  to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary  ani- 


mals, celebrated  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  while  mo- 
dem criticism,  perhaps  too  sceptical,  has  assigned  them  a 
place  among  the  creati(ms  of  fdble. 

The  inconveniences  and  calamiUes  occasioned  by  veno- 
mous or  voracious  reptileis,  are  hot  p^uUar  to  Africa ; 
the  whole  torrid  zone  has  its  serpents,  its  scorpions,  its 
crocodiles,  or  other  equivalent  species.  But  nowhere  else, 
except  in  New  Holland,  do  the  termites  build  so  many  de- 
structive nests.  The  swarms  of  locusts  of  Asia  are  much 
less  thick  and  extensive  than  those  of  Africa,  where  whole 
tribes  of  men  use  them  as  food. 

To  conclude  our  picture,  we  find  the  human  species  in 
this  part  of  the   world  exhibited  in  a  new  Ught.     The 
^■"'         Africans  seem  to  form  three  races  which  have  long  been 
can  races,     distinct.   .  The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  resembling  in 
stature,    physiognomy,  and  hair,   the  best  formed  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  though  darkened  by 
the  influence  of  climate.     To  this  race  belong  the  Ber- 
bers or  Kabyls,  and  the  other   remains  of  the  ancient 
Numidians  and  Getulse.     They  bear  a  great  similarity  to 
the  Arabiaifs,  from  whom  they  received  in  the  seventh 
century  numerous  colonies.      The  Copts,  Nubians^  and 
Abyssinians,  cannot  well  be  considered  as  originally  a  dis- 
tinct  race,  being  piobajbly  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  Asia- 
tic and  African  nations.     The  second  race  is  that  of  the 
Negroes,    whose   general    characteristics  are   universally 
known.     It  occupies  all  the  centre,  and  all  the  west  from 
Senegal  to  Cape  Negros,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nu- 
bia and  Egypt.     The  third  race  is  that  of  the  CaiFres, 
which  occupies  all  the  east  coast,  distingui^ed  from  the 
negroes  by  a  less  obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex  forehead, 
and  a  high  nose ;  but  approaching  to  it  in  the  thick  lips,  the 
curled  and .  almost  woolly  hair,  and  a  complexic^  varying 
from  a  yellow  brown  to  a  shining  black. 
.    Besides  these  great  races,  Africa  contmns^  some  tribes  of 
a  character  quite  peculiar,  which  they  derive  .either  from 
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isome  unkniowu  original^  or  from  the  influence  of  climate,  book 
The  Hottentots  are  the  most  cotispicuous  example^  but  we     ^^^ 
shall  find  some  others  in  the  course  of  our  particular  de- 
tails. 

The  languages  of  Africa  must,  according  to  M.  4e  Languages 
Seetzen,  amount  to  100  or  150.  They  differ  from  one  ®^^'"'*- 
another  in  a  most  striking  manner,  and  have  so  few  fear- 
tures  of  mutual  resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  to 
classify  them  have  proved  fruitless.  The  Berber  language 
has  indeed  been  found  to  prevail  from  Morocco  to  Egypt. 
The  three  negro  languages  of  Mandingo  on  the  upper  Se- 
n^al,'6f  Amina  on  the  Gold  coast,  of  Congo  on  the  Con- 
go coast,  seem  to  be  extensively  diffused :  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Caffre  Bejooanas.  But  the  general 
character  of  Africa  in  this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  multi- 
tude of  confined  idioms  which  seem  to  comprehend  many 
sounds  scarcely  articulate,  some  that  are  very  strange, 
sometimes  bowlings,  sometimes  hisses,  contrived  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  cries  of  animals,  or  intended  as  watchwords  to 
distinguish  hostile  tribes  from  one  another.  This  fact  per- 
plexes those  who  consider  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as 
a  demonstrated  historic  truth;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  in 
Africa  and  every  where  else,  true  history,  going  back  to 
the  most  remote  times,  finds:  the  humaif  species,  like  the 
plants  and  animals,  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  an4(divided  into  numberless  small  tribes  or  families, 
each  speaking  a  peculiar  idiom,  imperfect  and  often  singu- 
larly distorted.  The  artificial  combination  of  these  primi- 
tive jargons  has  given  origin  to  the  regular  languages 
whidi  probably  began  with  the  formation  of  cities. 

Civilization,  which  has  furnished  man  with  abstract  and  Progress  of 
general  ideas,  has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  progress,  ®^"^*'®°' 
dictated  by  the  climate  and  by  the  character  of  the  most 
numerous  indigenous  race.     This  progress  may  be  distri- 
buted into  the  following  epochs. 

Living  in  abundance,  but  separated  from  one  another  by  PrimitiTe 
deserts;     surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent  food  of"^'*' 
spontaneous  growth,  but  encountering  prodigious  obstacles 
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BOmL  .m  an  dieir  ftttenpU  at  artificial  culture ;  eujo^ii^  a  cli- 
mate  which  required  no  d^tlmtg  to  protect  them  firqm  cold,' 


nor  cover  to  idielter  them  from  rain,  the  Negro  (called  the 
Ethiopian  by  the  ancients,)  and  probably  also  the  Caifre, 
t)r  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necesrity  which 
creates  industry  and  reflection.  Enjoying  a  wild  happi- 
ness of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  demands  of  sense,  and 
scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an  intellectual  woild. 
But  they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invisible  powar.  They 
looked  for  its  residence  in  the  tree  which  gave  them  food, 
in  the  rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which  they 
dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys  and  parrots  which  flit- 
ted around  them.  Some  believed  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  polished  stone,  was  the  seat  of  a  supernatural  power ; 
they  were  delighted  to  think  that  their  deities  could  be 
carried  along  with  them  in  all  their  motions.  This  sys- 
^etichisnu  tem,  which  iscBiledfitichism^  and  which  is  the  rudest  fDrm 
of  pofUheism,  seems  common  to  every  climate  and  to  every 
race :  but  it  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in 
Africa,  and  especially  among  the  negroes  «.  These  supersti- 
tions were  merely  ridiculous.  Vengeance  and  brutality, 
however,  gave  birth  to  others  of  a  horrible  and  atrocious 
nature.  The  prisoner  of  war  from  an  adjoining  tribe  was 
sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  those  ag^nst  whom  he  had 
fought.  Believing  in  the  necessary  connection  betweeoi 
moral  powers  and  visible  objects,  these  barbarians  were 
persuaded  that  by  devouring  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
they  became  imbued  with  the  courage  of  the  deceased. 
Cannibalism,  arising  from  the  rites  of  the  hideous  altar, 
and  at  first  limited  to  these  rites,  was  soon  converted  into 
a  capricious  taste— a  demand  of  luxurious  appetite.  Van- 
quished tribes  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  re- 
duced to  slavery^  instead  of  being  devoured ;  but  their 
masters  sold  their  persons  like  cattle.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of  a  little  superiority  over 
these  degraded  beings,  hunted  them  down  like  wild  beasts, 

f  See  akerwBxdi  our  acceani  of  XigriUa. 
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snd  wrought  them  like  domestio  anhnals*    $u«h  m^y  \^  MK>K 
cooffldered  a$  the  primitive  state  of  the  Africims,  a^d  it     ^^^' 
still  in  som^  measure  subsists. 

Afterwards  came  some  beneficent  impostors,  who  altered  Theocn. 
the  face  of  things.  Several  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests  ^^li^^ 
erected  temples  at  Meroe,  at  Thebes^  and  at  Memphis^  &^ 
iPirhich  bepamfi  th^  O^a  of  peace,  the  focus  of  art9,  and  the 
resprt  of  trad^.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and 
en&Iaved  b;  supierstition,  bowed  down  brfote  the  statue 
of  a  god  with  a  dog^s  head,  or  the  beak  of  a  bird,  em^ 
bkms  which  loaned  improvements  on  his  rude  amulet. 
At  the  command  of  ihe  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude 
which  scarcely  possessed  cabins  of  palm  tnmks  lor  them- 
selves^  cut  the  granite  into  odLumns,  carved  hieroglyphics 
on  the  porphyry  rocks,  and  by  perseverii;^  labour  obnqpletc 
ed  monumtesnts  whic^  stood  undeeayed  fbr  Sges.  Nfor 
were  works  of  utility  neglected.  The  sacred  water  of  the 
Nfle,  confined  by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  canals^  fertilked 
the  fdains  which  had  pceviously  been  overrun  ,with  reeds 
lUdd  rushes.     Caravdns,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  dei-  ' 

tieSy  ascended  the  NUe,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  val« 
leys  of  Ethiopia,  collecting  gold  atid  ivory,  spreading 
every  where  the  germs  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  andnew 
manners. 

At  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Meroe,  the  caste  of  warriors  ImmmItc- 
rebdled  against  the  pontiffs.  The  gentle  illusions  of  theo-  ]^^"'  "^ 
cracy  were  succeeded  by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations, 
at  the  ^eqiotic  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Notwithstancfing 
events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and 
flonrishing  empire,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  influ- 
ence on  the  civilization  of  the  r^st  of  Afirica. 

Carthi^e  had  founded  another  empire  in  the  west.  Her  The  Car- 
hardy  sailors,  and  her  enterprising  merchants,  reached  as*^*S'°"*°*" 
far  as  Oape  Blanco  by  sea,  and  her  inland  travellers  reach- 
ed the  Niger  by  land ;  but  the  oalj  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  subjugating  nations  were  their  armed  force,  and 
the  attractions  of  certain  articles  of  commerce.  Intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  Barbary,  or  Moorish  people,  whose 
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BOOK   talents  for  war  they  brought  into  activity  by  raising  among 
^'*'     them  light  troops  for  their  own  service,  they  exercised  on- 


ly an  indirect  influence  on  the  Ethiopians  or  the  negroes. 
This  race  of  men,  left  to  themselves,  confined  their  exer- 
tions to  the  picking  up  of  such  simple  aliments  as  the  earth 
afforded  ready  prepared.  The  government  of  petty  des- 
potic patriarchs  gave  place  to  more  extended  monarchies. 
In  the  mysterious  associations  of  Guinea,  the  spirit  of  the 
priests  of  Meroe  was  seen  to  revive.  The  most  essential 
change  which  the  civil  constitution  of  Africa  underwent, 
was  the  distinction  established  between  free-men  and  slaves. 
That  distinction  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  features  equally  odious  and  inhuman  as  in 
Africa.  But,  while  Christianity  abolished  it  in  Europe^  in 
Africa  it  has  been  perpetuated.  ' 

The  Ro-  Beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  the  Bomans  had 
-"-  no  direct  relations  with  any  people  except  the  inhabitant, 
of  Fezzan  and  of  Nubia,  and,  at  a  very  lato  period,  with 
Abysamia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  Nor  did  Christian- 
Christian,  ity  succeed  in  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  centre, 
*^"  and  the  south  of  Africa.     Her  benefits,  which  were  spread 

over  the  north,  dito^oared  under  the  effects  of  disastrous 
wars.  To  Mahometanism  was  reserved  tlie  task  of  effect- 
T^e  Arabs  ing  a  change  in  African  civilization.  The  fanatic  Arab, 
tn^niffm  mounted  on  the  active  dromedary,  or  embarked  in  light 
vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  prophet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  shores  of  Sofala.  Never 
did  a  people  possess  a  union  of  qualities  better  adapted  for 
conquering  and  preserving  the  empire  of  Africa.  Among 
the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  they  found  brothers  and 
natural  friends ;  an  identity  of  manners,  food,  and  a  genial 
climate.  The  fanatic  mussulman  spirit  astonished  and  sub- 
dued the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  Africans;  the  simpli- 
city of  the  creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easaly 
connected  itself  with  the  superstition  of  fetichism,  and  the 
ideas  which  these  people  entertained  of  magic  and  ^- 
chantnients.  Africa,  and  especially  the  oases  of  the  Great 
Desert,  soon  furnished  the  new  religion  with  its  most  zea!» 
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ens  defenders.  Civil  slavery  and  despotic  government  BOOK 
suffered  no  diange,  except  that  the  MaarabooUy  or  Mu»-  ^^^' 
sulman  priests,  Imd  the  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  pro- 
fbet^  formed,  in  some  of  the  states,  a  species  of  aristo- 
-erwQj.  Cannibalism  alone  was  of  course  abolished,  and 
that. was  a  zeal  benefit  which  humanity  received  at  thie 
handof  Islamism'^.  One  event  fiftvour^d,  for  a  moment,  tlve 
civilization  of  the  Moors.  The  expulsion  of  those  of  th^ 
number  who  had  ruled  in  Spiua  peopled  Barbary,  and 
even  the  Oases  of  the  great  desert,  with  a  more  industriow 
and  bettaf  informed  race  than  the  rest  of  the  Mahometans. 
But,  unhappily  IJExr  Africa,  a  handful  of  Turkish  advent  xhe  Tutki. 
turers,  vying  with  one  another  in  ferocity  and  ignQranccj 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Barbery,  subdued  the 
Moors,  and  founded  the  barbarous  gpyemments  of  Al- 
giers, Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  forming  a  deadly  barrier,  mojce 
efficient  than  Mahometanism  itself,  in  .sep^ratix^  Afiricft 
frpm  the  civilized  Wiprld, 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  kdA  thi»  sUve  trade^  Modem 
have  subsequentiy  opened  new  communications  between  •t»t^ 
Africa  and  the  west  of  Europe.  These  countries  were  found, 
as  tliey  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  awarsomudb 
the  more  deplorable,  because,  being  confined  to  a  system 
of  cruel  robbery,  without  the  spirit  of  territorial  con- 
quiest,  it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which 
sometimes  admit  a  spedes  of  civilization.  A  lengthened 
observation  of  the  character  of  the  Africans  made  us  an- 
quainted  with  their  virtues,  their  docile  disporitions,  and 
their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts.  Suffident  prpof  is 
obtained  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  moral  nature  vhich 
condemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism  ^  Europe,  unfor- 
tunately occupied  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid 

k  M.  dc  Hammer,  M6noiie  lor  I'loflnfiieB  dn  AfahomManey  dans  fcs 
Hmct  da  TOrient*  et  daiu  let  Annalas  dea  Voyages. 
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WyCfK  eompasratiTely  little  attention  to  a  couhtiy  nearer  home, 
^^^  and  perhaps  more  wealthy  than  those  others.  Heoce  our 
•relations  with  the  African  coasts  hare  been  long  confined 
to  that  traffic  in  human  beings  which  is  reprobated  both 
by  rdigion  and  philosophy,  and  only  justified  by  a  fafltth 
cious  reference  to  adventitious  circumstances,  from  which 
tins  trafic  appears  to  operate  as  a  correctire  of  gf  eftter  di^ 
orders  and  inhumanity.  These  circumstances  aore  many  of 
them  die  creation  of  this  infamous  traffic  itself,  which  de- 
feases 4nd  brutalized  the  miserable  native^  as  has  been 
•atttply  proved  by  a  comparison  between  the  state  cS  the 
Slmie  countries  before  and  since  the  late  partial  abolition, 
imd  uiuler  the  temporary  revivals  of  the  same  disgraceftil  in- 
humaiiity  to  which  individual  avarice  has,  in  some  places, 
given  rise.  That  the  utter  abolition  of  the  dave  trade  will 
eter  be  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibaKsm  and  human 
isacrifices,  as  some  have  ventured  to  predict,  is  impossible. 
Moral  practices,  as  well  as  physical  population,  (k^  not^  in 
JiM^Af  dfippnd  on  onuses  diffieretat  from  thdse  which  regu- 
late them  in  France  or  England.  Tbe  intarodiietioa  of 
knowledge  and  enlightened  habits  is  the  gv^at  engine  hy 
which  we  hope  to  see  Africa  made  to  hold  a  respeotaUe  rmdc 
In  the  seale  6f  htmian  society.  The  ccdonies  estaUxshed  on 
its  shores,  and  the  efforts  made  to  open  a  legitimate  and 
beneficial  trade  between  Africa  and  the  civiUzed  wqrld, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  excite,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
-ilne  esteem  tuft  regular  laws  and  civilized  mannei^,  ahd 
induce  them  either  to  emulate  th^u  by  efforts  of  their 
own,  or  to  submit  to  receive  from  othears  these  benefits  m 
exchange  for  the  miseries  of  a  wretdied  independence. 
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PART  I. 

J  Phf/sical  Description  of  this  Country. 

Sgy^t  is  the  conaecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  ci-  book 
"vilized  world*  This  country^  unique  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  historical  records,  deserves  a  more  minute  description 
than  the  other  countries  of  Africa^  ^gJP^  consists  entire- 
Ij  cf  a  Tale,  watered  by  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  in  port 
Jbnned ;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  left,  by  a  barren 
es^tanse  pf  deserts.  The  physical  picture  of  this  country, 
therefore,  will  be  introduced  with  w  account  of  the  Nik, 
whose  bounties  relider  Egypt  independent  of  all  foreign 
suf^lies,  and  independent  pf  the  rains  of  heaven. 

The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  cMi-TheNUe; 
ceals  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.    j^\}^wotcw^ 

Bud  CDUflK. 

least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them  is  known  to  us  now 
than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  That  learn- 
ed librarian  of  Alexandria  distingubhed  three  principal 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacaz6  of 
the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north  side  of  the 
table  knd  of  Abyssinia,  The  second  known  branch,  or 
the  Blue  River,  first  makes  a  circuit  on  the  table  land  of 
Abysnnia,  and  then  flows  down  through  the  plains  pf  Sen* 
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BOOK  naar,  or  of  Fungi.     The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
-^^^     found  aiid  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Faez  and  Tellez,  two 


centuries  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  Bruce.    These 
two  rivers  are  tributaiies  to  tl^e  White  river,  the  Bahr-eU 
Abiad,  which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor.     These 
countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Negro,  named 
Dar-eUAbiad.     The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are 
called  Dyre  and  Tegia ;  and  probably  form  part  of  the 
Al-Qu^mar  mountains,  qx  the  fountains  of  the  Moon* 
As  it  seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water 
from  Tombuetoo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must  fall  into  the 
Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must  be  inter- 
Coummni^  mediate  rivers,  forming  between  the  Nile  and  Niger  a 
S^Nik     communication    resembling    that   which  was  found   by 
and  Niger.  Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.    The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  vague 
romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  quoted  in  qur 
History  of  Geography*.     The  other  hypothesis  is  the 
only  one  which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who 
have  travelled  by  the  way  of  Tombuetoo,  with  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to  which  the 
rivers  Misselad,  and  Bar-Koolla,  run  from  south  to  north. 
This  fact  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  not  allow  us 
to  suppose  any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by  canals  which^ 
like  those   of   Casiquiari  in  Guiana,  might  wind  along 
a  table  land  where  the  sources  of  the  Misselad  and  Bar- 
Koolla  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
those  of  the  Nile.     Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  con- 
tent themselves  with  supposing  that  the  sources  of  all  these 
rivers  are  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  by  means  of 
temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season. 
Catandi  «f     The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  ori^n,  receives  two 
large  rivers  from  Abyssinia,  and  then  forms  an  extensive 
circuit  in  the  country  of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south- 

* 

f  See  Book  IX.  of  the  History  of  Geognphy. 
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west.     At  three  different  places  a  barrief  of  mountains   book 
threatens  to  interrupt  its  course^  and  at  each  place  the  _f^ 
barrier  is  surmounted.     The  second  cataract  ill  Turkish 
Nubia,  is  the  most  violent,  and  most  un-navigable;     The 
third  is  at  Syen6y  or.  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile . 
into  Upper  Egypt.     The  height  of  this  cataract,  singu-^ . 
larly,  exaggerated  by  some  travellers,  varies  accoi;ding  to 
the  season,  and  is  generally  about  four  or  five  feet» 

From  Syen£  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  Valley  of 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  moimtain  ridges, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  ter- . 
minates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.     The  river  occu- . 
pies  the  middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  strdt  called 
Gibbel-Silsili     This  space,  about  forty  miles  long,  has 
very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.     It  contains  some  is- 
lands which  from  their  low  level  easily  admit  of  irriga^ 
tion* 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gibbel-Silsili  *»,  the  Nile  runs 
along,  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  which  in  several  places 
has.  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rock  cut  into  peaks, 
while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  left  side  is  always  acces*  - 
able  by  a  slope  of  various  acclivity.  These  last  mountains 
begin  near  the  town  of  Sioot,  and  go  down  towards  Fai-*. 
oom^  diverging  gradually  to  the  west,  so  that  between 
them  and  the  cultivated  valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  be- 
coming gradually  wideir,  and  which  in  several  places  is 
bordered  on  the  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  ly- 
ing nearly  south  and  north. 

The  mountains  which  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  PanUd 
Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  by  defiles  which  on  one^*®^. 
ade  lead  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Od8e9*  These  narrow  passes  might  be  habitable,  since 
the  winter  rains  miuntain  for  a  lime  a  degree  of  vegeta- 
tioQy  and  forxa  springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks. 
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BOOK       The  stripe  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  aloag 
^.^^      each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  ta>  the  counse  of  the  Nile, 
(and  which  must  not  be   confbunded  with   the  barren 
ocean  of  sand  which  lies  on  each  side  of  £gypl:,)  now  gob»- 
tains  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  land ;  the  one  imaKdiately 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand  and  raund 
pebbles ;  the  other,  composed  of  light  driftiflig  sand,  co« 
Level       vers  an  extent  of  ground  formerly  arable.     If  a  saotion  of 
the  valley  is  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direc- 
tion, the  sur&oe  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumstance  also 
remarked  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Po^  part  of 
the  Borysthenes,  and  some  other  rivers. 
Basin  of         Near  Beni-sooef,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much 
widened  on  the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Faioom. 
These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table  land,  separated 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  noirthand  west  by  a 
wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain  proportion,  always  littd  under 
water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  call  Btrket^Kiroon. 
Plains  of        jf  ear  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  diverge  on  both  sides.     The  one,  under  the  name  of 
Jibbel-al-Nairon,  runs  north«west  towards  the  Mediter- 
lannan :  the  other,  called  Jibbel4d^Attaka,  runs  straight 
east  to  Suez. 

In  front  of  these  cbsins  a  vast  plain  extends,  conqxised 
of  sands  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the 
place  called  Batu-el-Bahara,  the  river  divides  into  two 
k^nches  ;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  fiosette,  and  the 
other  to  Dsmietta,  contain  between  them  the  present 
Delta ;  but  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in 
former  times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Pelunan  blanch,  which  is  now  choked  »p  with  sand  or 
converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  bound- 
ed by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is  now  partly  confound-- 
ed  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake 
Etko.     But  the  oorrespcmdenoe  of  the  level  of  the  surface 
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witb  fbat  of  the  prewit  DeHl^  and  its.depr^ssion.as  cxnn-   book 
p^red  wit^  thiit  of  tlie  moiiiiiig  de«ert»  together  with  its     ^^V 
gr^al^r  verdure  nod  f^rtility^  $tiU  mark  th?  timitQ  c^  the 
ancient  Qelta,  lUtbough  irre^liur  enproiufhineAta  im^  miKle 
by  alvltiiig  bimli^iof  dnftix^  swod^  which  ar^  at  presesat  on 
th^  ipcvease. 

The  different  i()gvury  or  mouths  of  this  ^es^  river,  havA  Montfai. 
Qfi(en  changed  their  pc^tion,  and  sxe  9tili  changing il;  a 
circun)9Umce  which  has-oef^oned  long  discuwons  among 
geographers.     The  following  are  the  most  established  r^ 
8uitfi.     The  seven  mojuths  oS  the  Nile^  known  to  the  an- 
cients, were,  1.  the  QafHgric  mauth,  corresponding  to  the 
present  mouth  of  lake  Etko ;  or  according  tO:  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Maad^ ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  «t  one  timb,  it  had  communications  with  the  sea  at 
both  of  these  places.     In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  these 
Ukes  existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  that  the 
Nile  flowed  thro^gh  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  water  with  which 
they  are  now  fiU^.     We  cannot  believe  that  the  bottoms 
Gff  the^e  lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  na- 
tural process  by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have   been  subsequently   excavated.      S.  The  Bdbitine- 
mouth  at  Rosetta.    3.  The  SebenUic  mouth,  probably  the 
Qpening  into  the  present  lake  Burlos.     4.  The  Phatnitic^ 
m:  Bueciic  at  Damietta.    5.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented, 
by  that  of  Dibeh.      6.  The  TanUic^  or  Saitky  which 
fl^ems  to  leave  some  traces  of  its  termination  to  the  east  of - 
lake  Men^aldi,  under  the  modem  appellation  of  Omm- 
7arc^6.     The  brandi  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its 
waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez,  which 
90W  loses  itself  in  the  lake.   *7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  seems 
to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth 
of  lake  Menzaleh,  where  the  ruins  of  Felusium  are  still 
visible  ^ 

•  Mem.  snr  TEgypte,  1. 165.  Compue  I>iiboit-Aym^«  M^moires  nir  les 
JBooches-du-NiL    Livourne,  1812. 
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BOOK       The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  iSffereat 
places,  and  at  different  (Seasons  of  the  year.     In  its  ordi«* 


D^h  ana  nary  8tate«  this  river  carries  no  vessels  exceeding  nxty 
tons  burden,  from  its  mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogav 
of  Damietta  is  seven  or  dght  feet  deep  when  the  waters 
are  low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or  five; 
When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them  has  forty'^one 

NftTigMioD.  feet  ttore,  and  caravels  of  twenty*four  guns  can  sail  up  to 
Cairo  \  The  navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree 
during  the  floods :  for,  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidity,  >  dte 
strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  ascoid  the  river,  by 
means  of  set  sails,  with  equal  rapidity.  These  winds  are 
constant  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  apd,  when  the  river 
is  low,  and  the  stream  less  rapid,  vessels  cannot  often  make 
their  way  downward  even  with  their  sails  furled,  the 
wind  upward  being  more  powerful  than  the  stream,  even 
under  these  circumstances.  The  regular  practice  at  such 
times  is,  to  row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night 
when  the  wind  has  subsided,  and  to  halt  somewhere  dur« 
ing  the  day ;  while  the  vessels  that  are  upward  bound 
sail  by  day  and  halt  by  night.  The  passage  from 
Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean^  occupies  eight  or  ten  days. 
When  both  voyages  are  practicable,  it  is  an  interest* 
iifg  sight  to  see  the  numerous  boats  passing  one  an- 
,  other  on  their  way.  The  bogazes  are  difficult  to  navigate 
even  during  high  Nile.  The  shifting  sand-banks  create 
unforeseen  dangers  over  the  whole  extent  of  bottom  which 
is  liable  to  them.  The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  address,  combined  with  courage^ 
the  lowest  catai'act,  in  particular,  being  rather  a  rapid  than 
a  waterfall  ®. 
Inundationi  The  celebrated  plains  of  Egjrpt  would  not  be  the  abode 
of  perpetual  fertility  were  it  not  for  the  swellings  of  the 

'  Description  de  TEgypte.  vol.  I.  M^moire  de  M.  Lep^re*  lOr  le  canal 
det  deux  men,  sect.  II.  paragr.  6  et  6. 
*  Sicaid,  Norden.  See  particularly  Belzoni,  vol.  IL  p.  119.  second  edition. 
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liver,  ivhich  both  impart  to  them  the  requisite  moisture,  BOOK 
and  ooter  them  with  feitililnng  mud.  We  now  know  for  .  ^^' 
eertain  what  the  ancients  obscurriy  concluded  ^  and  what' 
waa  asserted  by  Agathareides,  Diodorus,  Abdolatif,  and 
the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  MidiaeU,  that  the  heavy 
annual  rains  betwem  the  tropics  are.  the  sole  cause  of  these 
floods,  oomraon  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  ntuations  such  as  Egypt,  occasnon  inunda* 
tions. .... 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  sol-i 
stice«  The  river  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  continues  stationary  for  some  days,  then  dirni* 
nidies  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter  sol* 
stice  it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  remains  in  the 
large  canals.  At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under  cul- 
ture. The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of 
greater  or  less  thickness. 

The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend 
much  on  a  certain  medium  in  the  height  to  which  the  Nile 
rises  in  its  inundations ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  near- 
ly equally  hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Beizoni  wit- ' 
nessed  a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the  former 
inundation  K  It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities that  had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  liv- 
ing. Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off  several 
vfllages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants*  Expect- 
ing an  unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter duringthe  preceding  season,  the  inhabitants  had  erect- 
ed, as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages, 
to  keep  the  water  fix>m  th^  houses,  but  its  force  baffled 
their  efforts,  and  the  rapid  stream  carried  before  it  men, 
women,  children,  cattle,  and  com,  in  a  moment  In  Up- 
^  ..  .  •    •  » 

'Meiiier%  Hkloiie da  Nily  dant  Mt  (EaYret  Phi]oiopliiqiiM»  p^  80l 
*  Quoted  bj  Wantleben  Ui  an  uopuUisbftl  account  cS  a  journey  in  Egypt 
CoUectbn  do  Paului,  L  21. 
^  Bdzonrs  Nanatiyc,  toL  II.  p.  25—29. 
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BOOK   per  Ugjp^  the  viUageia  i^e  apt  jraiaed  aboye  tii0  hvBi  ev^^ 
^^*     oi  the  ordinary  mimddticiid,  but  depend  tor  thm  safbtjr 


on  artifiaal  fences.  When  a  yUUige  ia  in  diuigei*,  th» 
boats  are  busily  eiy)ploy.ed'iQ  leoEMwriog  i^e  com  and  tka 
pec^e,  the  fiMtner  beiog  first  atliended  to,  a»  iaoise  napart^ 
ant  to  the  Pasha ;  and,  i£  die  water  breaks  in  before  iktt 
inhabitants  have  been  placed  in  security,  thcor  only  se^ 
sauroe  is  to  climb  the  palm  trees,  and  tJiete  wait  tiU  a 
boat  comes  to  their  rescue.  Those  who  have  it  in  ihekr 
power  repair  with  their  property  to  a  higher  ground,  others 
escape  mounted  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  or  keep  thcynselvea 
afloat  on  logs  of  wood.  Mr.  Bel^ni,  in  the  ooiirse  of  hia 
travels,  came  to  the  village  ef  Agalta,  between  LuKoraad 
Cairo,  which  he  found  four  feet  lower  than  the  .eur£soe  ai 
the  surrounding  water ;  the  caimaka%  or  guavd,  deploir«4 
ing  his  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  from  a  plaoB 
in  which  honour  and  duty  obliged  him  to  remain.  Some 
poor  refugees  were  placed  on  spots  of  ground  very  Iktle 
raised  ajbove  the  river,  which  had  still  twelve  days  to  rise 
before  reaching  its  utmost  height,  at  wiiich  it  remained  ata^ 
tionary  for  other  twelve. 
Mud  of  the  The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one 
^^^'  half  of  argillaceous  earth,  about  one-fourth  of  carboniMa 
of  lime,  the  remainder  consiating  of  water,  oxide  of  iron^ 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  ^  On  the  very  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in 
prpportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so  that 
at  a  certain  distance  it  consists  almost  of  pvure  ai^giL  Thia 
mud  is  employed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt.  It  is  formai 
into  excellent  bricks,  and  vessds  of  divers  forms.  It  en*« 
lers  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. .  Glass  mamia^ 
faeturers  employ  it  in  the  construction  of  their  fumaoea, 
and  the  country  people  cover  their  houses  with  it  Thia 
mud  contains  principles  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  the 
cultivators  consider  it  as  sufficient  manure. 

>Mem.  8ur  TEgypt,  I.  p.  34S,  38!^. 
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Tlie  fldbabrky  of  .  the  water  of  t!)e  Ntte»  80  miH^  ^x)^^  BOOS 
among  the  ancients,  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  pioderns  ^*^ 
lander  obtain  IkmtationB.  Being  Tery  light,  it  laay  de-  Qualities  of 
aorwe  ia  thia  respect  the  character  given  of  it-by  Maillet, 
that  it  ia  among  other  waters  what  Champagne  ia  Am(Hig. 
wines.  If  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  the  EgyptuMas  (ay,  he, 
would  have  auppUcated  heaven  for  a  terrestriial  ims^ortaU-; 
ty,  to  be  aiaUed  to  enjoy  it  to  eternity  K  It  is  s^d  to  jbe. 
laxative,  owing  to  certain  neutral  salts  contiuned  in  it  But 
during  the  three  summer  months  when  it  is  in  Sfome  places 
almost  stagnant,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise  cla^ 
rified  before  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  During  the  in* 
<xeaae  of  the  Nile,  it  first  acquires  a  green  colour,  some- 
timea  pretty  deep^  After  thirty  or  forty  days,  thU  13  suc- 
ceeded .  by  a  brownish  red.  These  changes  are  probably, 
owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  receives  from  differ** 
ent  temporary  lakes  in  succei^sion,  or  from  the  waters 
formed  by  a  succession  of  rains  oa  the  different  table  lands 
of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to.  Nature  of 
consist  of  limest(me  containing  many  shells.     In  t^ose  of   ^ 
the-  east  side,  serpentine  and  granite  seem  to  form  the 
highest  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pjrramid  of  Cheops,  near  Djize'h 
is  built,  is  a  fine  grained  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  Ught  brown 
colour,  tuad  easily  cut.  The  red  granite,  or,  rather  syenite,* 
of  the  ancieittmonunients,  and  which  forms  the  coating  of 
the  pyramid  called  Mycermus,  is  believed  to  be  the  Pifra- 
pmcjfhn  of  Pliny,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids 
ar^  fpuod  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  the  quartz  rock  with  anih 
phihole,  Biid  the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a  quartzose  agate 
opfoi^ly  veined.  From  the  old  specimens  preserved  at 
YeUetri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia'^s  museum,  a  Danish  mineralo- 
gist, M.  W1KI9  has  published  an  essay  on  the  fossils  of  Specimen  of 
Egypt.    These  apecimens  are,  red  granite,  white  granite,.^*^^"^ 

^  MaiUet,  Descriptiga  de  rEgfpte,  I.  p.  16.      Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  II. 
p.  35. 
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BOOK   mixed  with  hdHiblende^  ^a  character  which  distinguishes 
_;^^     syenite  from  thti  jSroper  granites)  green  feldspar,  and 
blat^k  hornblende.     The  porphyry  seems  to  be  formed  of 
p^trosilex,  with  crystals  of  feldspan     There  is  likewise 
found  among  them  a  small  specimen  of  a  dark  brown  nu*. 
caceous  schistus.  The  others  are  limestone,  feldspar,  brec- 
cia, serpentine,  potstone,  marble  with  yeins  of  silvery  mi« 
ca,  swinestone,  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  the  topaz  or  chry^. 
solite  of  the  ancients,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony, 
onyx,  h^Uotrope,  obsidian,  and  lapis  lazuli,  but  no  emeralds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  are  basalt,  the  Ethio-. 
pian  stone  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo  l 
Mountaaiit      The  vallciy  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand  ^ 
parfly  calcareous,  partly  quartzose.     The  mountains  are' 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.     As  we  approach  to  Cosseir* 
we  find  three  sorts  of  mountains.     The  first  consist  of^ 
rocks  of  granite,  of  a  small  fine  grain.     The  second  chain 
Comprehends  rocks  of  breccia,  or  puddingstone,  of  a  par-: 
ticular  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  brecdd  di  verde  ^.     To 
the  mountains  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  a  sub- 
stance of  slaty  texture  succeeds^  which  seems  to  be  of  co- 
teraporaneous  formation  with  the  breccias,  since  they  are 
connected   by  gradual  transitions,  and  contain  rounded* 
masses  of  the  same  substance. 

At  the  fountains  of  El-Aoosh-Ldmbageh,  there  is  a 
leading  chain  of  schistose  mountains  presenting  in  their ' 
composition  rock-crystal^  and  steatitic  rocks :  but  at  a  dis- ' 
tance  of  eight  miles  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddenly 
change  their  character ;  a  great  part  of  them  are  lime- 
stone, or  alabaster  in  strata  almost  always  Ijring  north  and 
douth.  Here  are  found  the  debris  of  the  09trea  dUuviana. 
Atttong  the  mountains  considered  by  Cosmogonists  as  of 
later  formation,  are  found  schigtij  and  indistinct  porphy.' 
ries,  with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bottom  of  the  valley, 
covered  with  immense  rocky  fragments,,  presents  a  num«^* 

1  Wad,  foaal  MgypU  Mmte  Boigiaoi. 
"  M^ji.  BUT  TiEgypt,  III.  p.  240. 
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'Iserless  variety  of  materutls,  sometimes  serpentines,  soine-    BOOK 
'  times  compound  rocks  in  which  the  predcnninating  ingre*      ^^' 
dients .  are  .actinote,  schisti,  gndssi  porphyries,  granites ; 
sometimes  it  oondsts  of  a  particular  kind  of  stea^te  con* 
taining  nodules  of  schistose  spai.     There  is  besides  a  new 
and  peculiar  substance  in  mineralogy,  which  is  also  foimd 
in  several  spots  of  the  desert,  of  Sinai,  and  whidi  resembles 
thallite,  or  the  green  schorl  of  Dauphin^.     It  is  not  found 
in  a  separate  state,  but  forms  part  of  the  granites,  the  por* 
.phyries,8nd  other  rocks'.    TowJEurds.  the  valley  of  Suez, Mmmteinf 
the  mountains  are  calcareous,  and  in  several  places  com-^^^^* 
posed  of  concreted  shells. 

.  In  the  valley  of  the  wilderness  ^  sea  salt  is  found  in  Sdtoe  depo* 
thin  compact  layers  supported  by  strata  of  gypsum.     Ib'^^><*^ 
many  of  the  surrounding  deserts  this  salt  is  very  c(»nmon, 
.  sometimes  pry  stallized  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on  the  sur«. 
face. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  near  Edfoo,  the  mountains  are  oom-Mountaiiif 
posed  of  slate,  sandstone,  white  andxose-coloured  quarts,  ^  ^PP^ 
and  brown  pebbles,  mixed  with  white  cornelians  p.     Near^^ 
the  ruins,  of  Silsilis,  the  granite  rocks  contain  comdian, 
jasper,  and  serpentine.    A  little  higher  in  Upper  Egypt, 
the  rocks  are  granite  alternated  with  decomposed  sandstone, 
forming  on  the  surface  a  friable  crust,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ruin. 

.  But  the  most  curious  country  undoubtedly,  is  that  which  YtSicv  of 
is  comprehended  in  the  Bahr-bela-Mai6  (tiie  river,  without  ^^*^'^ 
water)  and  the  basin  of  the  Natron  lakes.  These,  two 
valleys  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  mountain  of.  Na^- 
tron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  that  name. 
That  mountain  contains  none  of  the  rocks  which  are 
found  scattered  about  in  the  valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper, 
and  petrosilex  i. 


•  Mem.  mir  TEgypte,  III.  p.  255.        •  Vallec  d'Egarcment. 
p  Denon,  t.  II.  p.  49.        ^  Denon,  p.  150. 195.  206. 
1  Andieowy,  M^m*  sat  la  vallee  dcs  lacs  Natron,  dans  la  descrip.  de 
r£gyptc»  vol.  I. 
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:aooiC  .     There  is  a  series  of  ^  kkes  in  the  directioa  of  ^^  vd- 
ley.     Their  banks  and  their  waters  are  ocfrered  with  crp^ 


ionS)  both  ci  Biuiiate  of  soda^  or  sea  sak,  ^and  of 
.natroi^  or  ^^o^ioiiate  of  Soda*.  When  a  ^ume  of  wM«r 
jBontains  botJi  of  these  salte^  die  miffiate  of  soda  is  the  firfet 
\to  erjrstaUifle ;  and  die  earbmiate  of  soda  is  then  deposk^ 
«ed  in  a  is^aifate  layer;  Som^amei^  die  two  orystaHisaliiflis 
matiL  to  dnofee  separate  kicalides  in  insulated  parts  of  ibe 
-same  lake^ 

.  TiM  <mttoas  valley  is  only  itihabited  Ixy  Oreek  monks. 
Their  four  convents  are  at  cNioe  dieir  fortressesT  and  d^hr 
prisons.  They  subsist  on  a  small  quantity  pf  leguminous 
aedds.  Th^  vegetation  in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and 
dreary  aspect.  The  palms  are  mere  bushes>  and  bear  i^ 
fruit.- 

Carlit«His  ootne  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.     Ac- 
cording to  Andreossi,  the  farming  of  the  tax  on  this  sub^ 
stance,  which  is  in  demand  for  divers  manufactures,  was 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  salt  in  France. 
The  valley  parallel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr- 
VpUey  of   Mla-Mai^,  or   «  the  Dry  River.**     Separated  from  the 
yer.  '        valley  of  ]^atron  by  a  small  ridge  of  heights,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.     In  the  sand  with 
which  the  surface  is  every  where  covered,  trunks  of  trees 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  a 
veartebtml  bone  of  a  large  &b.     The  same  stones  are  met 
with  here  as  in  the  valley  of  Natron.    Some  of  the  learned 
have  thought  diat  the  stones  have  beeii  brought  to  the 
place  by  a  brandi  of  the  Nile  which  once  passed  in  this 
direction.     The  valley  oi  Bahr-bela-M^6,  is  said  to  join 
Faioom  on  the  souths  and  to  terminate  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  north. 
ChangMof      These  countries  have  undoubtedly  undergone  violent 
*°* '      revolutions,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  globe.     Their  modem  changes  have,  in  extent  and  im-* 
portance,  been  much  exaggerated  by  authors  attached  tq 

'  BerthoUet;  Journ.  de  Physique ;  messidor^  an  VIII.  p.  5,  &c 
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0p^^aak4  If.  Berfmer  jiadicida£dfjr  pemdrks  dMt  the  dknib  BOOK 
•iiuoit  df  arable  k&d  must  hate  hsen  of  iddcr  date  than  ^^* . 
imy  liistotiiial  reecirde  cany  Hii  <^  Sevcfai  i^ts  whieh 
the  4GttMentg  hart  detine^led  on  the  Ibor^rg  of  the  denerts 
Itfb  dCiU  iri«!ogbi8ed ;  the  canal  of  Joseph,  though  iiflgteoti> 
ed  for  agtics  ^  <^^  ^>^  <^  pc^  obiMnieted.*'  Beyokr  cndy 
found  one  eumyrnkmexA  of  the  sands  on  ibe  eidtifated 
knd)  whodi  wHs  widl  authenttcitted,  ^^  tt  is  in  the  {Nrotnim 
<>f  E^eby  near  the  tUtage  <^  Ooarden,  where  the  sands 
hirre  adTano^  to  the  beaka  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  a 
kagutf  of  laiid  ^^ 

Others  say  that  the  canal  of  Joseph  is  pardy  dioked 
up  wkfa  accumulations  ci  dime.  This  eanal  is  e]ghty<4bur 
miles  long.  It  was  employed  to  oondudt  the  water  into 
the  dfstriet  of  Faioom,  and  into  lake  Mceris,  the  modem  Lakt  Mob- 
Bhrket^-Sarooa*  It  afforded  the  double  advantage  6["^ 
watering  completely  the  lands  of  Faioom,  and  of  disposing 
of  a  superabundance  of  water  when  the  overiow  of  the 
Nile  was  extraordinary  and  e%cemv^  It  is  probable  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  was  eai[ecuted  by  order  of  king 
Mceris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  bann  of  the  lake  Bir- 
ket*el-Earoon,  wfaidi  received  the  name  of  die  prince  who 
effected  this  great  change.  We  shall  thus  recondie  the 
different  positions  assigned  to  lake  Moeris  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients 
(toy  that  the.  lake  was  of  attlficial  fcmnation,  while  the 
Birket«UKaroon  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  opera- 
tion «• 

I'he  maritime  districts  of  Egjrpt  pre^sent  several  lakes,  Maritime 
or  ra^er  lagoons,  whidi  in  the  lapse  of  ages  somethnes^^* 
suffer  diminution,  sometimes  enlargement.    To  the  south 
of  Alexandria  is  lAke  Mereotid.     For  many  ages  this  lake 

^  M^m.  sui  rfigypt,  t  IV.  p.  6. 

"  BescriptiM  de  r£gypte :  Antiqmt^s ;  MemDiies,  vol.  I.    Memoire  tax 
le  lac  Mceris,  psi  M.  Jomard,  Compare  Pococke,  D*Attville,  Qiberti  &e. 
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BOOK   was  dried  up ;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  mur* 
_^      face  of  the  oeean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to'  keep  up 


any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  per- 
petual eyaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to 
iarciiinsmbe  more  effectually  the  communications  which 
the  French  army  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintdned  with 
the  sunrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  groimd 
&om  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of  Aboukir  on  th0  east  In 
consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  tKe  water  had  a  sudden 
fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis  which  had  so  long 
disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been  occupied  part- 
ly by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  culuvated  lands,  and  evm 
viUfl^s,  resumed  its  ancient  extent*  The  inhabitants  oi 
the  villages  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail,  frcmi  a  distance, 
the  annihilation  of  their  gardens  and  their  dwellings.  Tins 
modern  inundation  from  the  sea  indeed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  proba*- 
bly,  four  times  its  extent  The  lake  of  Aboukir  has  a  phyr- 
sical  history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  for  two  centu- 
ries in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of.  the  sea 
broke  through  the  embankment  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously jnrotected.  Lake  Etko,  to  the  south-east,  has  a 
'Similar  character,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
mouth,  which  would  admit  of  being  closed  up,  so  as  to 
convert  the  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  marshy  salt  plain. 
jLake  Meo«  The  map  of  lake  Menzaleh,  constructed  by  Oaacaral  An- 
^'^^^'  dreosoi,  furnishes  important  correction3  to  the  description 
ffYen  of  Egypt  by  M.  d'^Anville.  This  lake  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  large  gulfs,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
long  narrow  stripe  of  low  land,  separating  it  frcw  the  sea. 
The  two  gulfs  are  partially  separated  by  the  peninsula  of 
Menzaleh,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  found  the  islands 
of  Mathary6h,  the  only  ones  in  this  lake  that  are  habitablct 
D^Anville  has  also  ^ven  too  much  breath  tp  jthe  northeni 
coast  of  this  lake ;  and  the  measurements  lately  taken  dif- 
fer from  this  by  more  than  S5,000  yards.  Lake  Menza- 
leh communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  navigable 


«• 
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diouths,  those  of  Ybeh  and  of  Omfaredgie,  which  are  the    BOOK 
Mendesian  and  Tanitic  mouths  of  the  ancients  ^     The      ^^' 
breadth  from  the  mouth  of  Ybeh  to  thtft  of  Pelusium  is 
gfi,9S0  yards. 

It  is  impossible  to  flic  the  numbeir  of  canafe  appropriisit-  Canaltf 
ed  to  the. distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  riveif  to  the^  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.     When  we  find  that  one  tta- 
Teller.  gives  6000  to  Upper  £gypt  alone  7,  while  another 
allowaonly  about  ninety  large*  canals,  viz.  forty  for  Up-       * 
per  Egypt,  twenty-eight  for  the   Delta,  eleven  for  the 
eastern,  imd  thirteen  for  the  western  provinces ',  we  per- 
ceive that  a  discrepancy  so  great  must  arise  from  the  mto- 
ner  of  reckoning  the  canals.     One  concerns  himself  bnly 
with  large  ones  which  he  knows  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
opening  of  whidli  is  fitted  by  the  regulations  of  th6  coun- 
try.   .Another  ext^ds  his  views  to  canals  rainifying  from 
these,'  which  vary  in  number  from  one  year  to  another. 
The   Mameluke  Beys  applied  to  their  private  use' the 
fonds  destined  to  the  support  of  these  public  works,  6n 
which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends.     W^y  <»nals  were 
even  aband(med  by  these  barbarians,  wl|o  thus  defstroyed 
the  sources  of  their  own  revenues.   ,  The  most  famous  of 
these  arufimal  rivers  is  the  canal  of  Joseph,  or  the  Cali- 
deb-Menhi,  which  is  110  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  50  to  300  feet.     One  part  •f  this  canal  seemsr  to  c6r- 
respond  to. the  ancient  canal  of  Oxyrynchus,  which  Straba 
in  sailing  along  mistook  for  the  Nile  itself  \ 

Another  cailal,  which,  however,  was  intended  solely  for 
navigation,  viz/ that  of  Suez,  has  furnished  matter  for 
many  discussions ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  Bo6k, 
ki  .which  we  shall  treat  e&pressly  of  every  thing  relating 


<  Mlm.  sur  I'Egypte,  t.  I.  jv  16^»  with  the  map. 
'  y  Maillet,  &c 

*  TouTtechot,  Voyage  en  Egypte^  trad.  All.  p.  423.    Sieard^  Nouy.  Mm. 
des  Mittiou.  VII.  p.  115. 

•Norden,  p.  259,  (in  Geraan.)    D'AnvUIe,  Mem.  sliir  I'Egypte,  p.  166. 
Hartmann,  Egypten,  p.  1019. 
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£00^  U^  the  celjebtj^ated  i^thmua  which  eonsects  AfUca  with 


Climate.  The  elimj|U|  md  ISertiltty  of  £g7pt  have  ^cn  rite  te 

an  equal  number  of  discrepant  opinions  axoatg  authonu 
One  Fr^a^h  tpr#9F^lQF  &id9i  in  thm  country  ,a  tonestami  pa- 
rudvse^;  anpther  apsur^ua  thatit  i^u  moat  uapleafiant 
couptry  to  reside  in  ^  Qbaervejs  of  a  more  con^oB^d  tuiA 
of  mmi  show  ys  hxm  to  reduce  to  their  prc^r  vabie  the 
VvnOt  as.  desGripl«o99  of  the9e  two.  volatile  wxitera.  The  aqpect  of 
^^'  Sgypit  underffQ^s.  p^odicfU  changes  with-  the  seasong.  la 
QW  winter  m^M^Sy  when  naluare  ift  for  ua  dead,  she  seema 
ta  carry  lile  into  th^se  dimates,  and  the  yerdui^of  £gypt^A> 
enam^ed  meadows  13  thcai  deli^tful  to  the  ey^e*  The  air 
i^  perfumed  with  the  odours,  of  the  flowers  of  oraqgp  and 
citron  treea^  ^od  numerous  gbrijd)9»  The  flocks  <)^err, 
sjnreading  the  plain,  add  tuiwation:  to  the  lapdlciipe^-^^ 
Egypt  QOAir  forms  one  delightful  garden,  though  scnAewluit 
nMmotppow  uji  its  character.  On  all  hands  it  presents  aiv 
thing  hut  a  p]am  bounded  by  whitish  mountainfl,  andl  di* 
versifled  here  ep^d  there  with  clumpa  of  paka^.'  In  the 
o[^8ite  ne^ifiotk  thia*  same  country  exhihit&  nothing  but  a 
lirowia^  soil^  either  miry,  or  drj^  hard^  and  dusty ;  immewHe, 
flelda  Jtsid  under  water,  and  vast  qmeea  unoccupied  and 
yoid  of  eulture^  plains  in  whieh  the  only  objects^  to  be  seen 
a^  d^ta  t¥ee9  ;  camels  and  buffaloes  led  by  nuseraUe  pea*, 
awls,  naked  and  sun-buml,  wiinided  and  lena;  a  flcorcb^ 
ing  sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  epnstant  winto  yarying  in 
force.  It  is  not,  therefore,  suifKri^gi.  that  tsarelkm  have 
4iffered  in  their  physical  delineations  ol  this  eoynlary  \ 
Causes  of  ^«  A  kSff^  vaUey^"  says  M»  Beynkr%  •^  emwrded  mOk 
the  scarcity  j^yj^  ^^  mountivinf^  presents  no  point  in  which  the  mxnm 
face  his  sufficient  elevation  to  attract  and  fletain  the  clouds. 
The  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too,  during  sum- 
mer, carried  off  by  the  north  winds,  which  have  almost 

V 

p 

^  SavBTj,  Lettres  sur  TEgypte,  passim. 

«  Volney,  Vayage,  t.  II.  p.  219. 

*  Brown.        •  Beynier,  Traiti  sur  TEgypte,  IL  p.  %t. 


%h^  eaostSBcy  of  trade  mnds  in  EgypV  finding  sipthii^  BOOK 
tQ  st^  their  jprogress,  pas9  over  thia  country  iiritJI)Qu(  IQ* 1— 


lerruptioBi,  aiid  eoUeet  aroiund  ibe  moduitiiiiM^  gf  4ii^^ 
Afinca.  Then,  deposited  in  nuns^  they  aweU  the  ti^ti^iUs 
which,  falling  iatb  the  NHe,  augment  its  waters,  mds  iJifl-- 
dcr  the  fonn  of  m,  imtndalaon,  restore,  with  iimff%  ^ 
Egypt,  the  bies^gs  of  wUch  tite  defeat  e€  m^  ^^eip^fv^ 
deprif  ed  it.  iTfaus,  ^xcept^sg  along  the  9ea  ehivw,  nptbi^ 
IB  more  rare  in  Egypt  than  rains,  and  tfau  acar^il^y  '^  1^ 
more  marked  in  pnoportbn  as  we  go  southward*  Tim  ae^ 
son  in  which  any  rain  falls  is  called  winter.  At  Caitq^ 
there  are,  at  an  average.  Sour  or  five  showers  iei  the  y^r ; 
in  Upt)er  Egypt,  one  gt  two  at  a^ost.  Kejsr  th^  ^ei^  tmtfi 
are  more  fvequent.^  This  last  cirdimsUtaoe^  hQWl^yf»^, 
sliows  that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  ariae  «ol^  f mm  ikp 
flatsiets  of  the  suvfdee^'buft  partly  from  ite  pre^oli^  »^i^6)^  $ 
aetfaing  caa  he  move  iat  than  tbe  sea  diores,  and  ti)^  ^t> 
faiSe  0f  the  eea  itself,  but  the  perpetmil  huivid^y  m  th? 
}ati»r  has  the  eibct  of  prDdnoilDg  a  depoeitio»  of  W9b  hf^^ 
OB  its  own  suifaae  and  on  the  adjobing-idiid)  to  whi<ph 
the  more  remote  sandy  expanse  of  territory  p  mfttyiimff 
^ble.  If  Eg^t  wore  xb  Uie  haide  of  a  m(^m  9S^go^ 
remmcnt  lihafc  euHisrated  the  e^enoaakftl  ^to  mtk  sfijif ^ 
^fhaps  die  extiinBion  tti  herbage  from  the  9^  ^hqfe  t^ 
wiMds  die  intsiior  wbnld  be  fettowed  f>y  m  f^itoi^lon  of 
4ike  dcmudn  tof  antiaaliag  diowers. 

.    By  a  gieat  pnportion  of  the  Bgyplii^n  ivm^§$  hfi^-t 
«irer,  the  gafaia  are  coi^mdeBflJ  aa  l^  n^  iiwnf  be^^oial  . 
«eciin«nceB,  hut  las  cmly  oeoasioning  die  fip9Wg\r^  pf  ^ 
miiilkiide  of  weisds  which  grol0e  hurt&il  to  ilh'e  Qpm  ^<^« 

•  Fsom  the  natiiae  of  dtt  sMrfaee,  and  t^e  iimv^nlf^l  a;rit  Tempenn 
ah^  lof  thie  eiurwamding  deaarta,  Egypt  is  mj9ch  liotte{r  ^'^ 
4kan  most  other  oomitriei  undek:  the  same  paraUt^l  of  latU 
tude.     The  heated  and  rarefied  state  of  that  p9f?tiK>n  0f    : 
air  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  $and  through      *  * 
the  day,  id  prbducliive  of  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  .light, 
ghring  origui  U^  the  »ii;pinus»ng  appefiranoe  <^ed  the  m-  The  Mi- 
rage^  presenting  on  the  dry  surface  an  exact  repres^nj^tion  ^'^^ 

1)2    ' 


winds. 
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BOOK  of  a  lake  of  water,  sometimes  ruffled  into  waves,  at  other 
^^  times  still  "and  smooth,  and  appearing  to  reflect  like «  mir- 
ror the  images  of  -  houses  and  other  objects  sitnaled  be- 
yond it.  Such  is  its  most  common  appearance  wh«n  seen 
ftom  a  distance.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more  striking, 
'  as  wlater  is  generally  much  in  request  with  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller, in*  a  country  where  it  is  so  scanty,  and  so  depend- 
ent on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  when  the  illusion  var- 
nishes on  his  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  feels  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment, especially  if  not. much  used  to  the  pheao- 
menon. 

^"s*^.^^      The  winds  are  very  regular  during  the  months  of  June, 
•July,  August,  an4  September,  blowing  almost  without 

North  interruption  from  the  north,  and  the  north-easL  In  the 
day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mists.  But  .the 
cooling  of  the.  atmosphere  consequent  on  the  setting  <^ 
-the  sun  condenses  the  vapours.  These  are  then  observed 
to  pass  with  a  hurried  motion  firom  mmh  to  south,  and 
this  motion  continues  till  after  sunrise  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  solar  heat  rarefies  them  anew  and  renders 
them  invisible. 

The  epoch  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally 
tak^S  place  in  October,  is  accompanied  with. intermitting 
winds.  These  winds  blow  from  the  ncnrth,  with  intervals 
of  calm  weather.  In-wintcir  the  winds  are.  changeable; 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the.  action 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  vegetation,  then  in:  all  its  streilgth, 
.  applies,  with  tlie  best  possible  effect,  the  moisture  contaixK. 
ed  in  the  earth.  The  only  symptoms  of  moisture  in. the 
air  are  the  abundant  dews.depoi^ted  in  the  night,  which 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
j!$phere',  and  some  mists  which  make  th^  a^qseaiance  in 
'  the  morning.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  un- 
frequent. 

f  See  a  sdentific  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject  in  Br.  Wdls^s  Essay 
•on  Bew,  and  in  the  air^e  Dew  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encydopadia  Bti* 
tionici^  hy  Professor  Leslie. 
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The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  face:  of   BOOK- 
tlie  ctfUBtiy ;  the^  hot  south  wind  begins  to  bloj^,  but  seL.     ^^* 
dom  laste  more  than -three  days  at  a  time..     When  this  The  soatb 
south  wind,  called  the  khuTMeen  in  Egypt,  samkl  in  Ara-iJJJJ^JjJ^ 
Ua,  and  samoon  in  the  desert^  begins  to  blow,  .the  atmo- 
sphere 'becmnes  troubled,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple 
tinge ;  the  air  seems  to  lose  its  power  of  supporting  life  and* 
vigour;    a  dry  burning  heat  reigns cunivetaally,  and  the 
whirlwinds   resembling   the  blasts  of  a  heated   fuHtia^e, 
sweep  along  the  cpuntry  in  frequent  succession.     They 
often  ruse  the  sand  and  even  small  stones. to  a  consider- 
able height,  so  as  to  form  a  )black  cloud;  and  deposit  it . 
in  large,  heaps  on  particular .  spots  of  grounds     The  fine 
sand  is  forced  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  bx^ 
every  thing  is  filled  with  it 

The  season  of  the  khamseen  is  the  only  one  in  which  Endemic 
the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy  .s^.     It  is      "**' 
then  that  the  plague  makes  its  appearance  in  ail  its  dread- 
ful power,  a  disease  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  still  , 
escape  the  researches  of  medical  science.     To  us  it  seems 
proved  that  the  plague  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  not 
brought  to  it  from  other  countries  \    Ancient  Egypt  was 
not '  exempt  from  this  scourge.     It  is  without  reason  that 
some  modem  writers  have  accused  the  ancients  of  exag-, 
gerating  the  salubrity  of  Eg3rpt.     Certain  passages  in  the 
works  of  Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  show  that  a  disease  near- 
ly allied  to  the  plague  was  in  his  time  considered  as  ender 
mic  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  ophthalmia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  in?  Ophthalmui. 
undations,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it  is  not  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  glare  of  ike  sun  and  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  principally  persons  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  one  cause  of 
it  in  the  copious  night  dews '.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
jthe  natron  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  communi- 

<  Larxey,  Relation  histoiique  tt  chirurgicide  de  rairm^e  ^'Orient,  p.  41 9^ . 
?»  Memoires  dc  Gaetan  Sotiia  et  de  Pugnct.  *  Tott,  IV.  p.  4^1?      * 
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UDOK  cfalisg  paligent  qtiaikws  to  the  air  S  a  duftae  allo§«Aer 
^^'  fd&eifaL  It  is  mw  wtU  sdbstimtMted  tliat  thw  ^MeciBe  kl 
dietidhcd  by  a  sptedfic  ocmta^ii  exntk^  in  the  eeibitrjy 
Mid  singiiliurly  filvoorfed  by  diffiBiK^iit  causes  wfaibh  htvAg  it 
Hitii  fr ecjdent  actmty .  Sbnle  of  these  causes  oxe  ajlpaireiitk 
ly  fipposlte  to  one  another,  such  as  the  solar  ghire^  and  die 
JuMitiifrial  txM^  both  of  which  are  ktiotm  vriUi  certiaiit/y  to 
be  fiWqaeflt  imaiediate  causes  of  it  in  individuals.  . 
Vegttiaiies.  T^  an  atmoi^hei:^  thus  singuhorly  constituted.,  aiid  (a 
the  i^gulur  tetmdtttidtts  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  miehted  £o|r 
the  isdvftifta^  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting  almost  all  Ibg^ 
eu^^^ated  t^tbble  spedies  of  the  old  tontinent.  The  eOi- 
fu^e  6f  £gypt  in^y  be  divided  hito  two  great  classes.  The 
^  class  belongs  to  the  lands  watered  by  ibe  natttrak)ver*- 
.  flowings  of  the .  Nile,  and  the  0ther  to  those  which  the  iiH 
nndation  does  not  esach,  and  wluch  are  sup{died  by  atti- 
feUi  irrigatadnsb'  . 
C!npi  of  Asitoftig  Vke  first  we  include  wbeat^  barley,  Bp^  beai^ 
ed  lands.*  'l^til%  sesamuTii,  niustacd^  flax,  aiiise,  eavthamum,  or  skf* 
fi«a  wood,  tob&cco^  li^ins^  vi^Udies^  bariim^  or  Egyptiao. 
toef(fil»  fettugu'eek,  pumpkins^  mdons,  cucim^iers  6f  dtf- 
fnrent  kibds^  aihd  lettticet  The  best  wheat  grows  at 
Mtfiraga^  in  Upper  £gyt>t  ^  The  district  of  Akmin  pro- 
pun  crops,  dui»s  the  ki^gest  cro^s«  Barley  with  six  rows  of  grains  in 
the  ear^  {iBordetim  hi^Mtkhon^)  fonaas  a  large  proportion 
of  the  food  given  to  cattle  and  horses*  The  cuourbitaosoui^ 
vegetaUeis^  and  also  tobacco,  and  lupins,  genendfy  cover 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  proportion  as  the  water  subsidy 
and  fSate  islands  which  it  leaves  uncov«^.  The  melons 
and  oucumbars  grow  almost  visibly.  In  tweatyv-fbui; 
houi^  they  giemk  twenty«>fi)ur  inches  of  volume"*,  but  are 
geheraily  watc^ry  and  insi^Md  ^  tlie  tobacdo  is  wetfk,  but 

^  OKi^r«  MogaflEn  £nqreU^>edique  Ve  aanee,  1. 1,  p.  tSO. 
*  Konden,  yojnge,  p.  274. 
"*  Volney,  Voyage.  Forsklkl,  Flora  ^gyptata. 

"  AbdoUatif,  Relat,  de  Tfigypte,  chap.  II.  Sonnini,  Voyage  d*£gypte, 
III.  p.  145  et  351. 
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veekcmed  mudi  fietiM^  towiiolM  Aaa  tliai  of  Amtricft,  BOOK 
,Tlie  wMd  $8  Almost  «lliiftt^«  eulttvatel  in  the  canaU  wIiA  ^^  . 
ite  waler  1m0  retired.  Tht  flax  in  nuM  dioCricts  is  alflo 
btiiliTfttiisd  «ifi  laiuU  irtificiaU j  litigated.  TfaeEie  cultures 
ai^  not  labtimus»  After  a  «ttglit  ptepaxtLUaty  workings 
Ifae  se^  is  ikHnawtled  to  tbe  earth,  Mall  moist  and  dimy  x 
iit  smks  by  its  o¥^n  veij^  to  «  due  depthi  needing  nolia^ 
r&wbig  to  <»ver  it ;  but,  af  th^  ivtnrking  tkxA  sowii^  are  ^ 
Jaydd)  the  soil  feradcs  and  hardens  te  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  admit  <^  beit^g  enltiTated  without  great  toil  ^  In  Up- 
f^  Egypt  the  grain  is  fmHed  ivlien  ripe;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Lower  Egypt  it  is  bui  with  a  sickle.  The 
plough  us^  here  ib  fsmirfe  afeid  betbar  contrived  than  that 
4)f  the  Arabiaiim  K 

The  second  kind  of  culture  requires  more  atibentaon  and  Culiurt  oi 
ifabour.-  It  is  that  of  lands  which,  from  their  eleratbn  or^'^'*"^ 
from  the  means  which  localities  afford  for  prote^u^  them 
^rom  the  initndlatiola  of  the  riyar»  are  appnc^ated  to 
iplants  thAt  vequh^  Repeated  waterings  during- thei^  gipowth. 
These  cukm^  are  chiefly  on  the  verj  banks  of  the  Nile^  ki 
Ui^r  £|;ypt^  in  Faioom%  ind  in  the  lowest  part  of  Egypt 
wkk^te  the  watets  idt>eady  echaust^  are  not  in  sufficielit 
^dlnnadaaiee  to  ooveir  all  tl^  hmdi^.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these 
iaods  ifre  «jiiefly  sown  with  the  Hokua  ^doutrctj  which  forms 
iba  p^va^ing  food  of  die  peepli^.  That  grain  as  some- 
times eaten  like  'mailse  ih  «  geesa  state,  being  preriously 
iroasted^im  |;fae  fi».  {ts  stalk  is  esten  gr^n  like  sugar 
toaaet  the  di^6d  pbth  is  used  ad  starch;  the  leaf  is  the  food 
^  cattle*  Tbe  stalk  is.  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens. 
The  grain  is  ground  into  meal,  of  which  thin  cakes  are 
made  hi  the  n^mier  of  mu^ns,  or  crumpets,  which  eat  to- 
lerably w^  when  newly  made,  but  arie  eidtreknely  stale  in 
fi  slKHTt  tk^  after.  Noike  of  ihe  preparations  of  this  grain, 
{h  short,  are  agreeable  to  a  Europeati  ta^te  4.     Upper 

*  NordeOi  Voyage,  p.  335. 

p  Ni^buhr'i  Atabia,  p.  151,  (in  Gisnnaii.) 

4  Sicaitf,  Noi|V.  M^m.  II.  p.  H3. 
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BOOK   Egjrprt  produces  also  in  this  sort  of  lands  the  sugar-cime^ 
^         the  growth  of  which  is  completed  therein  a  angle  season. 


as  in.  Mazanderto  onthe  diores  of  the  C»qpi«i  Sea^'  In- 
digo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  same  situation,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  Bome  pot-heibs.-  Fidi 
oom  >is  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  rosetmsh^s^' 
from  which  is  obtained  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  so  great 
request  over  the  East.  Pot-herbs  are  also  produced  here, 
and  a  little  rice  in  the  immense  ravines  which  go  oiFfrtxn' 
lUahoon,  to  the  north  of  that  province.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  Egyptian  territory  abounds  in  rice  and  ppt4ie)rbS'. 
The  best  rice  grows  in  the  province  of  Damietta.  *-  The 
rice  culture  was  introduced  under. the  Caliphs,  and  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos '.  Doura  and  maize 
are  still  cultivated  in  the  Sharkieh,  or  the  ancient  Ddta  of 
the  east,  where  now  a  little  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton 
are  produced.  '   .      '       * 

Artificial  >  All  lands  under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out 
™g»tions.  jjj  artificial  squares  separated  by  low  dykes  on  the  topis  cf 
which  a  small  channel  is  formed.  These  channels  com- 
municate with  one  another.  The  water  is  raised  by  means 
of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  as- 
sists the  ascent  of  &e«bucket  hung  to  the  exti^mity  of  thfe 
longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  by  a  slight  exer- 
tion {  at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  water  is  emptied  into* 
a  reservoir  from  which  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  ispot 
tQ  which  the  person  who  manages  the  irrigation  chooses  to 
direct  it.  The  motion  of  the  lever  not  being  capable  of 
raising  the  water  more  than  six  feet,  the  cultivators  are 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  a  succession  of  basins 
and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  land  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Various  other  machines  are  used 
for  raising  water",  particularly  the  Persian  wheel,  driven 
by  an  ox.  In  Faioom,  a  method  of  watering  the  land  is 
in  use  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  districts  of 

'  Hasselquist,  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  130..  (German.) 
•  Niebuhr,  tab.  XV.  fig,  J,  2,  3,  4, 
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Gbtna  and  Japans  The  imters  iintended  for  irrigating  Boot 
lands  sitnated  on  the  sideftof  the  hills  and  at  the  bottom  ^^ 
of  a,  valley,  *  are. &rst  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called 
deho^  or  shadoof.  They  axe  received  into  horizontal  rills, 
and  then  descend  from  one  rill  to  another  <to  the  lower  ter- 
races,^  which,  are  acranged  like  the  seats  of  an  amphitbe- 
atre  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
hoiMren^er,  .that  an  injudicbus  waste  of  labour  is  incurred 
by  .raising  aay .  portion  of  the  water  higher  than  is  requi- 
site for  diffusing  it  over  that  terrace  for  which  it  is  ulti- 
mately  deaigned. 

Sp«i0  £iirc^[ieaa  species  of  fruit  trees  :do  not  grow  in  Fruit  tMi, 
£gypt«  .  This  is  the  case  with  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and 
the  cherry  ^  The  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum,  are  neither  so  plenty  nor  so  good  " ;  but  the  citrons; 
lemons,oi»nges,  pomegranates,  and  apricots,  prosper,  along 
with  the  banana,  a  single  tree  of  which  sometimes  produces 
500  ^.  .  The  sycamore,  or  fig  of  Pharaoh,  less  valued  for 
its>fruit  ^han  for  its  deep  and  broad. diade,  the  carob,  the 
jujube,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  are  cultivated,  but 
none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  usefulness  to  the 
date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  lands  of  natural  and 
those  of  artificial  irrigation.  Groves  afe  So  be  seen  con« 
sisting  of  800  br  400,  scmietimes  of  several,  thousands ;  each 
is 'Valued  at  one  piastre  y.  The  olive  tree  is  only  met  with 
in  gardew,  but  there  are  some  olive  plantations  in  Fmoomv 
where  the  iidiabitants  preserve  the  fruits  in  oil,  and  sell 
them  all  over  Egypt.  The  vine,  in  ancient  times,  formed  Vines. 
an  int;eresjting  branch  of  culture.-.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
infiamed^  their  voluptuous  imaginations  by  drinking  the 
juice  of  the  Mareotic  grapes.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  Se- 
bepnytus  furnished  the  Roman  tables  with  their  choicest 
wines.     At  present  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Egjrpt  ex- 


*  Maillet,  Descript  de  FEgypte,  II.  285. 

<*  See  Waosleb,  Kelat.  dell,  stat  present  p.  59. 

'  AbdoUatif,  tiad.  de  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  27  et  106,  ., 

'  HasMlquiflt,  12S— 133,  &c.  &c.  , 
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fioaK  ceipt  for  its  shadb  aid  its  grapes.    Soiae  Chrultisns^  wh# 
^^^^    oiAiiufiuiture  ab  kiiiiffdreiit  trine  m  FidoiNn,  fom  a  iFcry 
iniignifiemit  ^xoefftBBiib    The  viaes  of  Foaa^  mentimied  by 
ttareifeni  oF  the  Jut  eentury,  sro  i»i  k>ngi^  in  c^stenee. 

IVpenea.  A  l^rge  fmd  besisdful  fhiit  ttee^  celdl)lPi)ted  toioi^  the 
.|0Bifj»tsy  the  j»fnMi  of  the  <ireek%  and  the  ZiftafcA  of  the 
ArBbiAii%  eeems  to  hsivls  disa^ip^iMd  from  the  Egypdtfii 
lM>il%  el;  kaat^  nstutnlists  e&nnot  reoognise  it  in  tmy  of  thi 
species  now  existing  in  tfiat  eoulitry.  It  has  been  suppose 
«d  to  be  the  aguiusale  or  «vdarfif^  of  St  Dotoifigo,  lo 
which,  in  coosequenoe  of  this  conjecture^  botanists  hatte 
gtire&theBameofZiai^fwj^^Tvni*.  .Others  have  attempted 
lo  prove  the  identity  of  it  with  the  sebesten  \  but  the  djA. 
lerences  axis  top  glaring  to  allow  this  hypothesis  to  be  t^i- 
^fale«  Wo  are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  dmt  this 
tree  had  become  laie,  aai  at  last  disappenfed  brfofe  th^ 
prear  700 1  and  that  having  come  firom  Persia,  where  its 
nUit  was  crude  aiid  bitter,  it  aeqinred  by  etdture  thote  iex- 
eellent  qixafities  for  which  it  was  so  celebmted  \  these  iAt*- 
owbstances  ought  to  hark  kd  naturafists  to  IooIl  fdr  this 
tilBe  in  the  East  Indies. 

Tbektiu.      Aliother  prodiietieii  of  Bgypt,  wMeh  makeft  a  gtM. 

^^^  of  figure  in  thd  writings  of  totiquity,  is  Une  hius.     This 

diiitisniL  Word  was  takeA  i|i  different  aooeptationn  c.  Theptsntprd^ 
pearly  called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  f^mpksedy  of  wate^ 
JUy>  whioh,  on  the  disai^iearanpe  of  the  inundadon,  tbtdtn 
(bII  the  canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  roxind  feaves,  among 
^hic^  the  flowers^  ia  the  form  0f  cups  of  bri^t  white  ot 
Murfi  blUe^  rest  mdi  inimitable  gteacB  on  the  sur&ee  of  tlv^ 
wtiter.  There  ore  two  qpecies  of  the  lotus,  the  yhite  ^i^ 
the  blue,  both  known  to  the  ancients,  though  the  blue  kind 
is  seldom  m^ntionedi    The  rese4ily  of  tli^  Ni}^  dr  th^ 

>Samtiede8«7,  Notts  ear  Abdollatif,  47— 79^ 
-  *  OiHiiu,  Bayier,  plant  hutor*  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 

^  Scfaieber,  de  Persea  Comment  III. 

^  J>eifontatne8y  Mem.  de  l^Ated6mie  de^  Sciences,  1788.  Sprengel,  [Speci- 
men Antiq.  Botan.  Delille,  Annales  du  Museums  1 1,  p.  ^7?*  S^avigny, 
dam  lev  Mem.  but  TEgypte,  I.  p.  105. 


'Egypimk  bett%  whkh  is  firtqiwiitly  cuveA  <m  the  ancnt  book 
OMMiuBieBtii  of  Egjpt»  is  not  at  present  fomidin  that  ophbu  ^^ 
try.  The  plant  would  baTe  been  uidmown  to  naturaliata 
if  they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  NgmphoM  m* 
Jmmbo  of  Linnmuw  It  was  on  this  plant  that  Ae  lotus* 
eating  Egyptians  li^^ed.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lotiis^  praia* 
ed  b^  Hoaer^  and  which  So  mndh  delisted  the  cmnpat- 
nions  of  Ulyises^  wct6  those  of  Ae  modem  jujube^  or 
Bhomnui  hUa^  This  same  tnse  is  described  by  Thcon 
phiBstus  under  the  name  of  the  lotu%  and  is  perhaps  the 
(MdiM  ct  the  Hebrew  writingSi  Lastly,  the  plant  tailed 
fay  Pliay  faba  gnta^  or  iiliis,  is  the  DiMpyroi  Mft^,  a 
feort  of  guayacana  or  ebony  .^^The  popyrui^  equally  cdo- 
brated  in  ancient  timeSy  and  which  is  belierred  to  have  die- 
iqipeared  from  the  banhs  of  the  Nile^  has  been  re^liscover- 
ed  in  the  Cyperu^  papyru$  of  Linnaeus.  Theooiiciiraiai, 
so  renowned  in  antiquity,  is  still  cidtivated  in  Egypt  for 
the  sake  of  its  laige  esculent  i?oot& 

Egypt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants^  is  destUute  of  forests.  Fomt 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  ist  the  canals  sometimes  pre-*'^*^ 
lent  in  with  coppices  of  aeadoi  and  mtoioMi^*  They  are 
adorned  with  groves  of  rose  laisrel,  xsi  wiUows,  (the  Salim 
Asa*  of  Fotfftkaly)  saules^kalef^  casnas,  and  odier  shrubs. 
Faioom  oontaias  impenetrable  hedges  of  cacti  TUs  illu- 
sory iq[ipe&raliee  of  forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with 
no  firewood)  and  all  thftt  they  make  use  of  is  brought  fnHa 
Caramama  \  The  peasants  bum  (tt>WMdui^)  wludi  they 
ooUect  With  an  almost  ludicrous  solicitude,  Scarcdy  does 
one  of  these  animals  show  a  cyuqpositkm  ,to  part  widi  any 
refuse^  when  the  peasant  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive 
it«. 

The  eoonomical  year  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpetaal  ^-XaiiU  of 
cle  of  labours  and  en]oyments.-^In  January,  lupins,  the  ^  "^f^ 
dolicbos,  andcummin,  aresownb  UpperEgypt,  whileSS. 
the  wheat  diooto  into  ear;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  the  beans ™[^  ^ 


'  Fsnkil,  Flon  ^gypt  Anb.  LVI* 
^  Kaebuhr,  Voyage,  p»  151. 
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fiDOK  luui  flax  are  in-  flower.  The  vine,  the  apricot,  aad  the 
^^  palm  tree  are  pruned.  Towards  the  end  of » the  UMmthy* 
the  orange,  the  citron,  and  pomegranate  trees  begixi  to  be 
ciDTvered  with  Hossoms.  Sugar  oane,  senna  leaves,  and  va- 
rious: kinds  of  pulse  and  trefoil  are  cut  down.  .  In  Febru- 
ary ail  the  fields  are  verdant ;  the  sowing  of  rice  begins  ; 
the  first  barley  crop  is  harvested ;  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
and  melons  ripen.f-^The  month  of  March'^s  the  blossoming 
4ieason  for  the  greater,  part  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The 
corn  sown  in  October  and*  November  is  now  gathered. 
The  trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and 
the  beech. — The  first  half  of  April  is  the  time. for  gi^er.- 
ing  roses.  Almost  eyery  sort  of  com  is  cut  down  and 
sown  at  the  same  time^  Spelt  a«d  wheat  are  ripe,,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  leguminous  erops.  The  Alexandrian 
^efbil  yields  a  second  crop. — »The  harvest  of  the  winter 
grain  continues  during  the  month  of  May ;  Cassia^figkda 
and  henn6  are  in  flower ;  the  early  fruits  are  gathered,  sudi 
as  grapes,  Pharaoh^s  figs,  carobs,  and  dates. — Upper  Egypt 
has  its  sugar  cane  harvest  in  Juo/e ;  the  plants  of  the  sandy 
grounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die.?— -In  the  month  :of 
July,  rice,  maize,  and  canes  are  planted;  flax  and  cotton 
are  pulled :  ripe  gri^s  are  abundant  in  the  environs 
*  of  .Cairo.  There  is  now  a  third  crop  of  treibi}.  The 
nenuphar  and  jessamine  flower  ip  August,  while  *  the 
palm  tree^  and.  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits^  and  the 
n^elpns  by  this  time  have  become  too  watery.^^Towards 
the.  end  of  September,  oranges^  citrons,  tamarinds,  and 
oiiyes,  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of. rice  is  cut 
4c>wn.: — At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts 
of  griun  and  leguminous  seeds  are  sown ;  the  grass  grows 
taU  enough  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  obsecyer^s  view; 
the  acadoiS  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  eover^  with 
odoriferous  flowers — The  sowing  continues  more  oc  less 
jiate  in  November,  according  tp  the  degree  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired.  The  com  begins  to  spring 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  narcissuses,  the  vio- 
lets, and  the  colocasias,  flower  on  the  dried  lands;  the 


nenuphar  dkafipears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters;    boqk 
elates .  as4  the  9ebe8t6n  fri^it  are  gathered. — In  December,     ^^ 
the  tree^  gradually  lose  their  foliage ;  but  this  symptovi  ' 

of  autumn  is  oompeiisated  by  other  appearances  >  the  com, 
the  long  grass,  and  ithe  flowers,  every  whcttre  display  tJbe 
spectacle  of.  a  new  iqpriiig.  Thus  in  Egypt  the  land  b 
never  dX  rest  Every  month  .has  its  flowersj  uid  all  the 
9eaaonia^  theii*  f riiiis  ^ 

.  The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.  Animals- 
The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the.  multiplication  of 
cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during  the  inunda- 
tion* The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of 
saddle  hiHrses^  .  Asses^  mules^  and  camels^  appear  h^e  in 
all  their  v%our.  The  numerous  bu£Paloes  often  attack  .the 
Fnoiks  on  account  of  their  strange  dress,  and  fr^iiently 
bright,  colours,  particularlywhen.  they  happen,  as  in.  the 
iBstanee  of  the  British  soldiers,  to  be  dressed  in  seairlet. 
In  Lower  Egypt  there  are  sheep  of  the  Barbmry  breed. 
The  large  beasts  of  prey  find,  in  this  country,  neither  prey 
nor.  eoter^  Hence,  though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are.  com* 
mon,  the  lion  is  but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles 
•wfaieh  traverse  the  deserts  of  the  Tbebaid.  The  crocodile  GracodiI«> 
and  the  hippopotamus,  these  primeval  inhiibitants.of  the 
Nile,  seem  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but. are  still.  « 
seen  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  islands  adjoining  the  cata-* 
ractsare  sometimes  found  covered  with  flocks  of  croco- 
diles, wlueh  choose  these  places  for  depositing  their  eggs. 
The  voracity  of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  annihilating,  his  kippopota^ 
means  of  support,  greatly  r^uoed  the  number  of  his  race.  ™^ 
AbdoUatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt  aa  Buffon 
had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  animal  which 
the  andents  mention  under  that  name,  and  which  has  never 
been  found  except  in  this  country.  Zoology  has  lately 
been  enriched  with  -several  animals  brought  from  Egypt, 

f  Noidmeier,  Calendar,  ^gypt.   Oeoonomic.   Gottiog.   1792.     Fenkal, 
Hawelquist,  Pococke,  Kozdeoi  Kiebuhr,  &c  quoted  by  Nozdmeier. 
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BOOK    among  which  Are  the  jerboa^  the  DipUi  mefi^nu$f  a  new 
•^^     fljpecies  of  hare,  a  new  fox,  a  hedgehog,  a  bat,  and  four 


tpecies  of  rats,  two  ci  which  are  bristly.  The  ColtAer 
haf€  has  also  been  found,  an  aaunal  igvaed  in  M  the 
faieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  providence;  and 
the  Coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 

Fiib.  The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitherto 

unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the  FohfpUrm 
UiMr  described  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  ^,  is  a  very  re- 
maikable  example.     That  Me  naturalist  observes,  in  ge- 

Biidfc  neral,  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  net  much  differ  from 
those  of  Europe.  He  saw  &e  Egyptian  swan  vepresent- 
ed  in  all  the  temples  (^  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  soulpturet 
and  in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  4oabt  thai 
this  bird  was  the  Chenat&pex  of  Herodotus,  to  whieh  the 
ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and  had  eveii  de- 
dicated a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  eaUed  chmu)beiBdKm.  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  is  found  all  oret  Africa^  and 
almpst  all  over  Eurc^.  The  Ibist  which  was  bdieved  to 
be  a  destroyer  of  serp^Dits^  is,  acecMxting  to  the  ebserva^ 
turns  of  Cuvier,  a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Mao* 
hannes.  Messieurs  Grobert  and  Geoffiroy-Saint^Bilaife 
Iftave  brought  home  mummies  ot  this  aniaial,  whiifli  had 
been  prepared  and  entombed  with  much  superstilaoiis 


The  EgyptiaDs  keep  a  great  quantity  a£  bees,  Md  tramk 
post  them  up  and  down  the  Nile,  ta  give  them  the  ad* 
vantage  ol  the  different  (&nateB,  <«d  the  diff^ent  pro^ 
ductions  of  U^per  and  Lower  Egypt*  Tbe  hives  are 
kept  In  the  boats.  The  bees  spread  themselves  over  \xMk 
banks  of  the  river,  in  quest  of  food,  and  return  regidarly 
on  board  in  the  eveniiig. 

K  AtHMte  da  Museum,  I.  p.  67. 

^  Mtfmoiie  8ur  I'lbU,  par  M*  Cuvier. 
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In^iries  ffelijaive  to  the  Jsthmw  qfSttez  amd  the  e^enti^ 

ffthe  Arabian  Gulf, 

Iir  taking  a  iiew  of  the  outHne  of  Africa,  and  tracing  the  BOOK 
physical  geograt>h j  of  Egypt,  an  interesting  and  curions    ^"^' 
sahjeet  must  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  our  wdl 
informed  readisrs.     We  have  deferred  the  examination  of 
it  tiH  now,  that  we  might  render  it  more  complete  by  ttiakw 
ing^  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has  the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  eristed  P  Has  Africa(>j«d« 
never  been  an  island  ?  Or  has  the  neck  of  land  which  con-  P"P*«- 
nects  it  with  Asia  been  at  any  time  much  narrower  than 
now  ?  These  questions  have,  shice  the  publication  of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even  divided  intelligent 
men  who  have  visits  the  country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  the  facts.  The  isth- 
mus in  its  present  state  is  a  low  lying  !and,  composed  of 
[riiell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  nliceous  lime- 
stone, and  partly  covered  with  sands,  or  with  saline  mar- 
shes. In  several  places  the  solid  strata  are  with  di£Bculty 
perceived  by  their  slight  undulations;  in  the  northern 
pvt,  ill  pabular,  thiere  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  only  by 
the  mpcyialkifla  ereated  by  sand  Mils.    In  tlie>  middle  of 
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^OOK  ^^^  breadth,  the  ridges  of  the  hills  show  their  bs^e  hescds 

LXI.   at  certain  distances,  like  a  series  of  large  steps.     To  the 

"*  !east,  the  south-east,  and  the  south-west,  the  mountain 

chains  of  Arabia   Feiraea  and  of  Egypt  skirts  at  a  didt- 

ance  the  table  land  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  terminated 

at  the  Red  Sea  ^     The  lake  Birket-eLBallah  adjoining 

lake  Menzaleh,  Temsah  or  Crjbcodile  Lake,  a^d  the  almost 

dry  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  form,  from  nprth  to  south, 

a  series  of  depressions,  interrupted  only  by  stripes  of  low 

land.     The  line  prolonged  on  one  side  to  the  mouth  of 

Tin6h,  and  on  the  other  to  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 

marks  the  natural  boundary  of  Africa.     The  breadth  of 

the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is  S78,844>  feet,  or  nearly 

seventy-two  miles. 

Lereland       The  surface  of  this  isthmus  generally  declines  from  the' 

indinations  gJiOTes  ot  the  Red  Sea  towards  those  of  the  Mediterra- 

of  the  sor* 

face.  neaik     The  level  of  the  latter  s^a  is  thirty  feet  lower  than 

that.of'  the  Gulf  of  Suei^^  There  k  a  similar  descent  td^ 
wards,  the  Delta  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Nile.  The  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  at  its  lowest,,  in  1798, 
1799>'<and  1800,  was  nine  feet  lower  than  the  surface  x>£ 
i^e  gulf  at  low  water.  But  the  Nile  rising  sixteen  cubits 
|>y  th^  Nilometer,  is  nine  feet  higher  than,  the  Red  Sea  at 
high  water,  and  fourteen  higher  than  the  same  sea  at -low 
wi^r.  Besides  these  leading  inclinations  of  the  surface, 
there  is  a  particular,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  .The 
deep  basin*  called  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  more  than  fifty,»four 
£eet  lower  ^an  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of 
which  would  eater  and  fill  it,  if  they  were  not  prevented 
by  a-  litde  sandy  isthmus  about  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  another  part  the  valley  of  Sababhyar^  and 
that  of  Ooady-Toomylat  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
during  its  rise^  an  entrance  into  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

/  *  Hozieres,  dans  la  des^iption  derEgypte^Antiquites;  Hemoiiw,  I.  p.  136. 
et  la  carte  bydrograpliique  de  la  Basse- Egjpte,  de  M-  L^pere. 

*  Description  de  I'Egypte,  etat  moderae,  I,  p.  54*-ST— 160— 1T6.  M^- 
moires  sur  le  canal  dea  deux.meni  par  M.  Lepere,  et  le  Tableau  des  Nivelle- 
mens  dans  TAtlas. 
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From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  Red  Sea  never   BOOK 
could  have  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a    ^^^' 
constant  manner,  because  its  waters,  if  raised  sufficiently  Conte. 
high  to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  found  no  S*i^ 
'barrier  to  the  north  of  that  basin :  they  would  have  flow- 
ed  all  the  way  to  the  Nile  by  the  Ras-eLOoadi,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Ras-el-Mayah.    The  two  seas  thus 
brought,  into  mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  com- 
mon level,  and  the  strait  would  have  become  permanent. 
•We  do  not  deny  the.  possibility  of  a  sudden  violent  irrup- 
tion, but  only  that  of  a  permanent  communication. 

But  it  wiU  be  said,  the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  Hypothtni 
formerly  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  now ;  in  that  case  ^^  ^^  T*" 
it  must  have  covered,  m  a  great  measure,  the  Delta  and  Mediterm. 
the  isthmus ;  it  must  have  penetrated  into  the  basin  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  from  which  it  is  now  only  separated  by 
a  tongue  of  low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not  always  ex- 
^ed.  This  is  the  only  rational  hypothesis  that  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  strait  in 
ibis  situation.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  which  goes 
-back  to  an  ejpoch  anterior  to  history,  for  no  authentic  testi- 
mony of  such  a  state  df  things  is  now  in  existence.  The 
vague  traditions  mentibned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  on  the 
reparation  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  from  the  continent,  would 
not  even  on  the  system  of  those  who  believe  them  ^  affiord 
proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  tradition&i  when 
jAvly  weighed,  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  a  distance  of 
seven  days. sail,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  along  the  present 
<X)a8t,  taking  the  Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Me- 
nelaus  entered.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Delta,  inha- 
bited by  savage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes,  or  Egy|)t  properly  so  called.  At  aQ 
events,  an  account  so  v^gue  cannot  be  received  as  a  his- 
torical proof. 

c  Dolomieu,  Jotunal  de  Pbytique,  t.  XLII« 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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BOQ& .      Shells,  crystals  of  sea  sait,  and  braekisb  waters  axe  fbiuid 
^^      every  where,  even  to  the  centre  of  Africa*     These  renuoi^s 
of  aiuaeiit  catastrophesy  have  nothing  in  ocnnmon   with 
events  belonging  tp  historical  epochs* 

One  plausible  geographical  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
witrd  to  show  that  the  lioaits  of  the  Red  Sea  have  be^ 
Position  of  contracted.  This  is  the  position  ^of  H^roopoUs  ^.  We 
Heroopoiif^  thall  discuss  anew  this  important  question,  defeodiogy  with 
certain  modifications,  and  by  some  new  arguments,  the 
hypothesis  of  M.  d^Anville,  against  the  opinions  of  Hesns. 
Gosselin  and  BoEi^e ;  we  shall  show  that  this  hypotbesiiB 
do^  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Messrs.  Lep^re 
and  Dubcas-Aym^  hav€  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
oontraptten  of  the  gulf. 

Some  insurmountable  arguments  concur  to  place  the 
city  of  HeroopoUa^  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes, 
and  the  Itineraries,  at  Abookesheyd,  in  the  vaUey  of  S»- 
babhyar,  to  thenorth-wiest  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  do 
HeraopoliB  not  indeed  believe  this  city  to  be  identical  with  the  Paiur 
Oiom  ^'  ^"^^  ^^  Herodotus*,  and  the  Piihom  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
lures '.  The  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  trana- 
lator,  not  only  agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and 
HeroopoHs  as  identical,  but  in  confounding  them  with 
Ramies^  die  capital  of  the  land  of  Go^^en,  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites.  But,  as  Herodotus  makes  Patm/ioa  the 
site  of  the  beginning,  and  not  of  the  termination  of  the 
canal  of  the  two  seas  ',  it  is  evident  that  this  {daee  cannot 
be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Nile,  We  think  that  Pi* 
ihom  corresponds  to  the  fortified  pliuse  called  Thou  in  the 

Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Tohum  m  the  Account  of  th^ 

• 

*■  Dubois* Ayin4^  aur  )e8  andennes  UmitM  de  k  Met  B«^^  Deid^t.  de 
rEgypte,  ^tat  modeme,  I.  187,  &e.  Lepere,  Mlm.  lur  1«  cazud  d«6  deoK 
piers.   Ibid.    Append.  II.  w.  147,  &c 

•  Herodot  II.  158.    Stepl).  Byz.  in  ypce. 

f  £xod.  I.  11.  compare  d*AnviUe,  ]MUm.  sor  TEgypte,  p.  lSS«-lS4k 

K  See  the  text,  l^urnk  }li  ititl  rod  NiiXv  W  vUg  tit  »Mip  iriif  ^m*^mx»>  ?««-«<  H 
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Ekafire^  a  place  titvitfed  at  the  vtty  poiai  at  wUeh  the  BOOK 
canal  enters  the  desert,  and  wfaem  die  inundations  gene-  '^^' 
rally  teittiinate.  flemdeCtts  hating  seen  these  j^aces  while 
the  waters  were  at  tfaeif  height,  mvy  have  believed  that  the 
cuial  bc^an  h^e ;  but  Herbicypolis  is  eevtainlj  the  same 
titj  i9iA  diat  eaUed  B4fe^  in  Antoninus'fir  Itinerary,  ahd  ik 
Stephen  of  By  aantiuin.  I'Md  last  lexicographer  gives  ns  A 
formal  assurance  of  it.  The  measurements  of  the  itinerary 
m  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,  correspond  well  vdth 
the  intuation  of  the  very  remarkable  ruins  discovered  at 
Abookesheyd,  among  which  is  recognised  a  aaravansera, 
an  evidence  of  the  busy  trade*  which  must  have  been  car«^ 
ried  on  at  that  place. 

In  order  to  assist  ciur  redders  in  forming  a  proper  ideaDutaaeet 
of  the  argument,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  the  an-  ^j^ 
cicut and riiodmi' l^m)e$  tn  the  fe^aaf  n  table* 


The  places,  according  to 
the  ancient  and  ihotferii 

•    • 

Bistanbes  by 
the  Itineraries. 

Measured  distances 

on  the  hydrogiaphic' 

chart  of  Lower 

Egypt.' 

miips. 

InBnglish 
.  feet. 

< 

Babylonia  (01d  Cairo)    . 

Hdiou  (Ruins  of '  :ftelio- 
pdlis^ 

XII' 

XVIII 

XII 

XII 

XXIV 

XVII 
L 

5Y,9»4 

86,992 

57,994 

57,994 

115,988 

96,832 
241,647 

5SPIS6 

68,880 

54,120 

65,600 

108,080 

75,440 
/  229,600  hy  the 

V     west,  m^  ef 

J       the  lakes. 
^  239,440  hv  the 
1       east  of  the 
I.      lakes. 

F****"/  •••••••••• 

Scenae  Veteranorom, 

(Menair) 

Vicus  Judeonim  (Belr 

heis)  ...-..•... 
Thou  or  Tohum  (Pi- 

thxan.  itbhisah) .... 
Hero  or  Heroopolis  (Che- 

rosh.  Aboukesheyd)  . . 
'Seratpeum  (Ruhis  to  the 

north  pf  the  Bitter 
Cies) 

Cljsma   (Ruins  9f  Kpl? 

-   todai  to  the  lidrtU  of 

Suez  .  ,  .••••... 

CXLVI 

715,451 

IK>4,296 

^  The  name  has  been  writttn  Her5  like  HeliA,  the  termmation  poHt  being 
nndentood* 
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If  it  is  condidered  that  we  donot  know  the  windings  of  the 
road»  and  can  only  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of  tfaem^ 
the  anncidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  measurementa 
will  appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farther  possible  to  re« 
move  the  disagreemaat  of  eofne  d  the  partial  numbers ; 
for  th^  Itinerary  in  another  passage  gives  the  di0tai^cea 
from  Heliopolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  manner. 


Names  of  PUceg, 


From  Heliou  to  Scene  Veteran- 

Oram * , 

^m  Sceiue  to  Thou .1 


Distances  in  t|ie  Idneiaiy. 


XIV  BL  p. 

XXVI 


i 


XIi 


67^660 
1«3,378 


Distanoet 
by  the 
Chart. 


68^880 
119^720 


18M00 


The  testimony  of  Strabo,  or  of  the  authors  whom  he  has 
followed,  is  perfectly  reconciled  with  that  of  Stephanus 
and  of  the  Itinerary.  This  geographer  adopts  expressly 
|i  passage  of  Eratosthenes  which  runs  thus :  ^<  After  the 
city  of  Heroopolis,  which  is  on  the  NUe^  we  find  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Arabian  Gulf  K^  Thus  HeroopdUa  must  be 
situated  in  a  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  pass, 
consequently  on  a  cantfl  connected  with  that  river.  How 
could  Messrs.  Goss^lin  and  Bo^idre  overlook  an  authority 
^  formal  and  so  worthy  of  confidence  ? 
PbjeedoDs.  The  other  passages  of  Strabo  and  of  Pliny  do  not  con- 
tradict one  another.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  He* 
foopolia  is  near  Arsinoe,  or  PleopatiiSy  which  is  on  the 
gulf  \  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  with  confidence  that 
these  authors  place  Heroopclis  itself  immediately  on  the 
gulf.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the  Heroopolitan  gulf 
derives  r  its  name  from  this  city,  which  is  in  its  neighbour- 
hood,     But  we  must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning 


Oeogr.  lib.  inri  p.  767.  A]mdo?. 

f^vxi$  Tfi  'A(4Ci4y  »iXfw.    G£o^.  lib.  XVII.  p.  804. 
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in  oontradictioii  with  other  more  positive  eicpi^saions*  The   BOOtt 
example  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  neces-     ^^'  . 
fiaiy  that  a  dtj  should  he  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  its  name. 

Some  mythological  traditions  brought  forward  in  thisMjtfaolpgU 
discussion  may  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research.^ 
<<  Hero  or  Heros^  is  a  city  of  Egypt  called  also  Haimos, 
(blood)  because  Typhon  being  there  struck  with  a  thuo* 
derbolt  ^^  stained  the  ground  with  his  blood.^  But  Hero* 
dotus  tells  us  of  a  place  called  Erythri^BolaSy  that  is, 
•<  Red  clay".*'  Now  Typhon  was  called  by  the  BgypU 
ians  Mosb^  or  the  red,  and  the  words  <<  red  earth,^  or 
<<  earth  of  Typhon^  were  in  their  language  translated  into 
Cherosh  \  Is  it  net  probable  that  Herodotus  has  given 
a  simple,  and  Stephanus  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  city  of  Tjrphon  ?  The  true  naiAe  of  thb 
dty,  Cherosh,  preserved  in  the  Itineraries,  has  thus  been 
transformed  by  the  Greeks  into  HeroopoliSf  ot  <<  the  city 
of  heroes.*^  To  give  these  connections  of  circumstances 
the  force  of  an  argument,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  find 
near  the  locality  which  we  assign  to  HeroopoliSy  a  soil 
composed  of  red  clay. 

The  position  of  HeroqpoliSt  or  rather  Heros  or  Cherosh^  9^^*' 
being  fixed  by  the  Itinerary  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bit- 
ter Lakes,  it  is  evident  that  this  city  never  could,  at  least 
not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  c^  the 
Bed  Sea.  For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate,  if 
the  waters  of  that  sea  had  filled  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and 
the  valley  Sababhyar,  they  would  also  have  come  in  con-* 
tact  with  those  of  the  Nile.  There  would  have  been  a 
real  strait,  and  the  execution  of  a  canal  would  have  been 
superfluous.  But  as  the  basin  in  Strabo^s  time  communis* 
cated  with  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  canal,  and  could  at  pleasure 


>  Scephanus  de  Uzb.  ■>  Entcfpe,  Ci^  S. 

*  Hamicke,  Giwgimphi  Htrodot.  p.  7t. 
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BOOK   be  filled  wiA  the  Waterd  of  thiit  «ea,  ^  basht  niiglit  iKifli 
.  some  reftson  be  eondidered  as  a  prbloBgatioa  bf  the  gulf,  and 

Heroopolis  spoken  of  as  the  pla^  where  the  navigation  of 
small  boats  commenced,— -as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade  both 
maritime  and  inland,  ancl  a  city  wordiy  of  giVing  its  liame 
to  the  gfulf.    ' 

HiLTing  hitherto  intentionally  ke|>t  Ptolemy  out  of  tiew^ 
we  how  prcieeed  to  comment  on  his  evidence,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  at  tttterf variance  with  all  the  attem|)ts  ut  con- 
<^ation  m  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
TheHeroo-  '  When  the  canai,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  Ibnger  sup- 
P^of  Pto-poj^tg^  the  ecMnitlerce  of  Heroopblis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  transferred  their  abode  to  a  place  nearer  the 
gulf  itself,  dr  rather  were  removed  to  another  city  which 
may  have  taken  the  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  the 
eapital  of  the  district  or  jprefectiire. 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy, 
may  have  been  properly  placed  by  that  geographer  in  a 
latitude  a  little  north  of  Suez.  We  think  that  this  se- 
cond Heroopolis,  marked  in  Ptdlemy'*8  tables  \  occupied  a 
place  marked  by  some  ruins,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
end  of  the  gulf:  whidi  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  M. 
*  Gbsselin^s  opinion,  in  the  other  parts  of  which  we  do  not 
acquiesce^.  These  ruins  cannot  belong  to  Arsinde^  sur- 
named  Cleopviris^  as  the  en^eers  df  the  French  ahny  of 
Egypt  believed ;  for  that  city  was*,  according  to  one  who 
was  probably  kn  actual  observer,  ntiiated  at  the  end  of 
the  canal  of  the  two  seas  4 ;  and  it  wias  in  this  harbour 
that  JSlius  Gallus  collected  the  war  galleys  intended  to  act 
against  the  Arabians.  This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent 
discussions,  seems  to  fix  the  portion  of  Arsinde  Cieopatris 
to  the  north  of  Eolzoom.   The  nnall  creek  which  forms  the 


*  Ptolem^  Geogr.  lib  iv.  wp.  5.  7. 

f  A^eiehes  sur  la  G^ogr.  de  Orecs,  ii.  p.  166.  183.  878. 

lib.  XVI.  p.  537,  id»  Causab.  •<  Amnem  qui  Aninoen  praefluit,  Ptolemanim 
appellavit.*'     Plin.  IV.  p.  29. 
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inner  harbour  of  Suez,  corresponds  to  the  Charanda  Giilf  <   BOOR 
of  Pliny,  where  this  Roman  geographer  seems  to  place  al<«    '        ' 
to  the  small   place  Aennus  %  probably  Bir-Suez,  and  the 
Dan^on^  or  lower  harbour  t,  which  may  represent  the  town 
of  Buez  itself. 

'  The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  Heroopolis  Position  of 
of  Ptolemy  will  not  be  remored  unless  we  can  also  fix  the  ^ 
position  of  Cltfama^  which  was  at  first  only  a  strong  hold^. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  M.  Gosselin,  of  there  be- 
ing two  places  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
fake  version  of  M.  DeGuignes,  on  which  it  was  founded: 
it  is  proved  that  no  Arabian  author  has  said  what  this  ori- 
entalist has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi^.  All  the  oriental 
writers  acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  place  Koizoom,  or  Clysma,  a 
httle  to  the  north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins. 
The  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  for^ 
tress  7  must  have  been  situated  near  the  sluice  which  dam- 
i^tted  up  the  canal.  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Aieasurements  of  the  Itinerary,  if  from  Serapium  we  follow 
the  sinuosities  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The 
^bk  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Ch/sma  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  and  aldo  of  the  gulf;  but,  as  the  distance  given 
in  the  tables  would  remove  its  situation  to  Arabia  Pe- 
trsea,  and  farther  south  than  the  fountains  of  Moses,  this 
obscure  passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other 
side  of  the  questicms  now  under  discussion. 

'  Thitwoid  teems  to  be  Arabic,  m  Itom  Ae  Hebrew  verb  rn^^  perfbdk. 
'  •  From  Aiiiiy  «  fou&taia. 
*  Fnaa  y^"^  lowier. 

■  Kmrfuff  ^fUKh 

>  Quatiemeie,  Mem.  Histor.  et  Geograpb.  I.  p.  179. 

i  EjLv#yMh  irrigation,  inundation,  somedmes  signifies  the  same,  as  nXCrn^i  a 
gutter,  a  syringe.  Lucian,  in  the  PteudomaniU,  speaking  of  this  place,  eouples 
with  it  the  article,  r»  »Xv0fmr$f,  i.  e.  Uie  dam  or  floodgate.    Strabo  speaks  of  a 
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BOOJK       The  naBie  of  the  forttess  seems  to  have  been  afterwardU 
^^^'    given  to  the  town  which  it  commanded^  But  was  this  towA 
stilly  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  ancient  Arsinde,  to 
the  north  of  Clysma^  or  the  modem  city  of  Suez,  to  th^ 
south  of  it  ?  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Arabian  ao* 
thors  furnish  no  data  on  the  question*     At  all  events^  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clysma  was,  from  the  dty^ 
given  also  to  the  gulf  z.     It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sea  of  Kolzoom,  an  observation 
which  escaped  the  learned  commentator  of  Edrisi.     The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains bounding  the  west  side  of  the  Gkilf  of  Suez ;  though 
we  must  not  look  there  for  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
Cause  of        This  discussion  leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  posi^ 
Ptolemy's   ^^jj  ^(  ^j^g  ^'^^j  q£  Clysmay  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  has  re- 
moved it  so  far  to  the  south,  by  placing  it  at  least  forty 
minutes  (miles)  from  his  HeroopolisP— The  answer  is  easy. 
He  only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from 
the  ancient  HeroopoliSj  which  is  not  much  less  than  forty 
minutes,  and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to  the  south, 
of  the  new  Heroopolis. 
Condurion.     Ptolemy^s  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument 
for  or  against  the  contraction  of  the  sea :  It  does  not  op^ 
pose  it,  for  the  position  of  the  old  Heroopohs,  the  princi- 
pal proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  contraction  is  indepen- 
dent of  that  which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that 
name.     Nor  does  it  favour  the  hjrpothesis ;  for  New  He- 
roopolis and  Arsinoe  were  of  contemporaneous  existence 
with  the  fortress  of  Clysma;  the  one  was  the  capital  of  the 
name  or  district,  the  other,  like  the  port  of  Suez  now,  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  ships.     We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  new  Heroopolis  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  gulf, 
and  that  the  latter  must,  therefore,  have  retired   6970 
yards,  as  Gosselin  maintains  *. 

,  Philostorg,  Hist.  Eeclesiast.  III.  chap.  6. 
*  Recherchet  sur  k  Gcognpiiie»  II.  p.  184 
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Having  shown  that  the  topography  of  Heroopolis,  agree-  BOOK 
able  to  the  system  of  d'^Anville,  does  not  lead  necessarily    ^^' 
to  the  inference  of  a  change  in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Andent 
we  should  now  discuss  the  actual  measures  which  the  az^-tibTi^^^ 
cients  have  left  us  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus.    But  our  of  the  iftfa. 
tincertainty  respecting,  the  value  of  the  stadium  renders  the  ^^^ 
discussion  fruitless.     If  the  thousand  stadia  assigned  by 
Herodotus  were  Egyptian  stadia  of  108  yards,  they  would 
bring  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  only  to  the  south  end  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes.     But  these  lakes  being  considerably 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  could  not 
have  stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was  presented 
to  it.     The  900  stadia  of  Strabo,  and  the  817  of  Marinus 
Tyrius,  considered  as  Egyptian  stadia,  favour  somewhat 
more  the  contraction  of  the  isthmus,  but  without  being 
quite  decisive.     If  we  reckon  them  as  stadia  of  700  to 
^he  degree,  these  measures  support  the  opinion  that  the 
state  of  the  isthmus  has  not  altered  \ 

As  we  must  take  every  fact  into  view,  we  acknowledge  Emnimi* 
that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypt,  has  f ur«  p^|^age\i 
nished  an  argument  for  a  contraction  of  the  gulf «.     This  Moao. 
line  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  Saba-Hbyar ; 
we  should  then  conceive  that  this  fugitive  tribe,  coming 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbaseh  and  of  Belbeis,  and 
bending  their  course  to  the  desert,  fell  in  with  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heroopolis,  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  wind,  found  the  isth- 
mus dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to 
an  improved  interpretation  of  a  passage  ^  in  which  the 


^  Rozieie,  M4mcnre  fiu  la  gepg;nphie  eompar^  de  rUthme  de  Suex.—* 
Defcription  de  TBgypte,  voL  I. 
*Bazoii  Castftz,  an  unpublished  report  on  the  Mdmoire  of  Dub(n8»Ayai5. 
'  £zod.  xir.  S2— 29. 
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BOOK   translatofs  have  made  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Mose» 
LKX.    say,  (Exodus,  chap.  xiv.  verse  £8d  and  89th)  that  the 
waters  stood  up  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  Is- 
raelites like  a  wall,  but  where  the  text  only  says  that  the 
waters  were  like  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on 
their  right.    An  army,  in  fact,  passing  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covered  in 
this  manner. 
Heroopolis      An  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  identity  of 
|?^J*^^"Heroopolis  with  the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew  text*. 
Baai-Ze-    Sephon,  or  Sophon,'we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  names  of 
phon.^        Typhon ;  and  the  city  of  Cherosh,  Heros,  or  HeroopoKs, 
is  the  city  of  Typhon.     The  Israelites,  before  passing  the 
sea,  encamped  opposite  to  fiaal-Zephon :  that  town  must, 
therefore,  have  been  only  a  short  way  from  the  shores  of 
the  gulf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etjnnology,  however,  ad- 
mits of  a  corresponding  reply.     Baal-Zephon  f  literally 
signifies  "  the  Lord  of  the  North ;''  and  may  be  applied 
'  to  any  city  to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  op- 

posite to  Ajerood,  or  Hagirood,  which  to  us  appears  iden- 
tical with  the  Hachiroth  of  Moses. 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple, 
and  carrying  conviction  along  with  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
,  circumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  hope  of  explain- 
ing it.  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
and  which  cont£uns  the  most  important  details,  does  not 
admit  of  a  precise  interpretation.  All  the  information 
that  these  records  give  us  in  physical  geography'  is,  that 
in  former  times,  as  in  our  own,  the  level  of  the  gulf  was 
liable  to  considerable  variation  from  the  influence  of  the 
tides  and  the  winds. 
CaxuAo^  If  the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change 
within  the  limits  of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable 

*  Numbersy  ehap.  zxxiii*  y.  7.   Exod.  cbftp.  xiv.  ?•  2.  J.  J*  H.  Fonter, 
Epist  28,  29.  Hennicke,  Geogr.  Heiodoti,  p.  72. 
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tioiftraietiDtiy  if  a  iwluial  eKHmAunicaltoii  between  the  two  BOOK 
s^ftg  has  never  extfitdd  wlthiii  the  periDdscf  hHinan  record,  ^^I* 
we  kiibw  that  iadtit^  has  att^atpled  to  open  by  art,  a 
pi|S6age  whitfh  nature  had  dtoied«  The  fimnihg  of  a 
^mel  bsiween  the  two  aeas  has  been  the  suhjeot  af  tnanjr 
pft^j^ets  and  iamiy  dmiMuMts.  The  ettgineets  <if  the 
I^iieh  attiAy  ef  die  aaist  aseertaihed  the  Ivaoei  and  remoinei 
6t  a  eahftl^  with  a  ttiest  iiatis^brf  fre^uGA.  The  4!ihal 
g^ied  firbm  6albds  f  i^l«*K«  Jfnddg&rvM)  on  the  old  ^elusiao 
braneh  df  the  Nile^  noW  the  cailal  of  Menedji^  to  Abbas^^ 
die  aneiisiit  1%6U.  There  it  etltelhs  the  narrow  valley  df 
Ajrabes-Tbnmylat^  die  levd  iA  whi<[$h  is  Uiirtj-tWo  cmt  thij> 
ty-threie  feci  lo^er  than  that  ei  the  Red  Sea.  Seveirid 
portion^  of  the  bed  of  ihci  ^ti\aX  ate  still  in  stuih  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  reqnit^  nothing  except  icleaiiiiig.  It 
passes  oh  to  Abookesheyd^  which  is  considered  as  identic 
cal  with  the  old  Heroopolis.  The  b^sin  bf  thi^  l^tlei' 
Lakes  might  have  beeh  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile :  beyond  this  basin,  the  traces  ci  th^  canal  re* 
aj^ear  in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lake^  from  the 
Red  Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the  whole 
way  K  But  to  what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is  this  great  Antiquity 
work  to  be  referred  ?  Without  noticing  the  fabuk>u5  times  <*^*^  ^<'*- 
of  SesoBtris  and  Menelaus,  there  are  two  kings  better  knawn 
in  history,  Necho  and  Psammetichus,  neither  of  whom  ap« 
pears  to  us  to  have  been  its  author.  They,  like  Darius, 
were  prevented  by  the  dread  of  seeing  Egypt  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  ta  have 
a  higher  level  than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  be^n  a  sac]i<« 
legioUB  act  to  have  thus  admitted  the  malignant  Typbon 
into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris.  The  use  of  locks  aiid' 
floodgattes  was  unkn6wn,  which  would  have  protected  th^ 
Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary  dmiger.  The  Pto- 
lemies, according  to  Strabo  ^  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt^ 

•  DeaeriptioD  de  I'Egypte ;  Mtooire  de  M •  Lep^ie* 
»  Gcogr.  XVH. 
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liOOK  «6iiipieted  the  canal.  Accordii^  to  Pliilj,  tkey  odf 
^  Kmnght  it  as  far  ai^  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  K  The 
former  of  these  autUom  makes  Phacusa  the  point  at  which 
the  canal  communicated  with  the  NSe,  which  would  Buxp^ 
pose  this  canal  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  which  haa 
been  Irecently  traced.  The  iattar  ^ves^  in  R<Mnan  paees^ 
die  exact  measures  oi  the  length  of  the  canal  horn  fialbets 
to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  total  distance  cS 
the  Gulf  of  Sue^  from  the  Nile,  both  of  which  measure* 
mients  tfre  found  correct.  If  so  welUinfoimed  a  writer  be- 
lieved that  the  canal  did  not  extend  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
its  vestiges  show  it  to  have  done,  we  here  find  a  proof  that 
the  navigation  of  it  had  been  relinquished.  Perhaps  the 
sluices  had  not  been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  foimd 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  convey  merchandise  by 
the  harbours  of  Myos-Hormaa  and  Berenice.  The  empe- 
ror Adrian^  who  caused  a  canal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  called  Trqjanus  AmniSi  and  which  went  off  front 
Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations, 
by  means  of  whidi  the  provmce  of  Augustamnica  was  ren* 
dered  a  flourishing  country* 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  EL 
Makyn,  ttt^  that  this  canal  was  opened  again  by  order 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from  the 
year  644  to  767^  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to 
be  shut  up,  in  order  to  derive  a  rebel  chief  of  his  supplies 
of  provisions.  The  Ottoman  emperors  have  oftener  than 
once  contemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While 
the  French  army  was  in  Egypt,  some  learned  discussions 
were  maintained  on  the  practicability  and  advantages  of 
iruch  a  restitution.  A  steady  and  enlightened  government 
could  execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
value  of  the  lands  which  by  means  of  it  would  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  would  be  mpre  than  sufficient  to  cover  it 
But,  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side,  depend  on 

»^Plin.  VI.  cap.  «9. 


Ike  rifling  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  monsoons  BOCMt 
whieh  jHrevail  in  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  as  these  two  con*  ^^^' 
dition9  do  not  coindde  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  an  un« 
interrupted  navigation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  canal^ 
though  highly  useful  and  neeessdiy  for  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in 
jkhe  £ast  Indian  tradey 
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FART  III. 
Tcpograpkical  and  PoUHcal  Details^ 

BO<)K   X21  our  physical  sketch  of  Egypt,  we  traced  the  influence 
■  of  a  monotonous  territory  and  an  unchanging  climate*   A 

cert£un  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  accounts  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  often  des- 
cribed. We  must  always  sidl  along  the  river  or  its  canals, 
always  admire  antique  monuments  which  we  are  unable  to 
explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modem  towns  £ast 
hastemng  to  destruction,  surroimded  by  palms  and  syca* 
mores.  On  every  hand  oppression,  misery,  distrust  and 
discord  hold  possession  of  a  coimtry  so  well  fitted  to  be- 
come the  abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Hiitoncal  In  order  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  call  to  mind  at  every  step  the  nations  which 
have  successively  ruled  this  country,  and  have  left  monu- 
ments behind  them.  In  the  history  of  every  age  Egypt 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Under  her  Pharaohs  she  de- 
rived strength  from  the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  of- 
ten the  successful  rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
world.  Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyses,  she  was  for 
198  years  either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and 
frequently  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.    The  Greeks  at 
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iMt  tame  to  her  aasistance.    Alexander  the  Great  waa  re^  .^^^^ 
onyed  by  her  aa  a  deliverer,  and,  it  is  probable,  intended    **^* 
to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his  empire. 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  XSgypt  a  flour 
rndung  country  in  commerce  and  the  aets^  and  her  towna 
imder  them  were  ahnost  converted  into  Grepw  /colonies. 
Augustus  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  em- 
pice,  and  fidr  666  yeurs  it  was  the  granary  of  Sopie  and 
Byaaatium.  It  formed  one  of  the  earliest  ccmquests  of 
Ae  sisoceflBors  of  Mahomet.  About  the  year  887>  th^ 
poW'^  of  the  oaUphs  waa  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Tur- 
comans, their  own  janissaries,  whom  they  had  called  to  their 
aid.  The  dynaaties  of  the  Tolonides,  the  Futimites^  and 
the  Aioobites,  ruled  over  Egypt  till  the  year  1250. 

The  Mamelukes,  or  miUitary  slaves  of  the  Turcoman  suL  M«ne. 
tans  of  Egy pt|  then  massacred  their  masters,  and  tpok  pos.-  ^^^ 
sesBioQ  of  die  sovereignty.  The  Turkish  dynasty,  or  that^ 
of  the  Bassarite  Maanelukes,  reigned  till  ISSa  The  Cur- 
caaoan  race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelukes,  ruled  here 
till  within  these  very  &w  years ;  for  Selim  II.  emperor  of 
the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  only  abo- 
lished the  monarchical  form  of  government  of  these  Ma- 
mdukes ;  he  allowed  an  aristocrdoy  of  twenty-four  Beys 
to  remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  Siaoe  his  death, 
the  Mamelukes  have  more  than  once  thrown  off  the  av- 
tii6rxty  of  the  Ottomans. 

In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  mst(>- Fiendi. 
cracy,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whdte  of  Egypt. 
A  great  Eiurc^an  colony  Oiow  seemed  to  ^ring  up  m  this 
fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was]cherished  for  the  progress 
of  dvili2»tio]|.  The  sci^tic^s^  and  j^specially  that  of  geo- 
graphy, would  have  deiived  inestimftUe  accessiqna  from 
the  aux^ess  of  that  noble  pHteigept,  But  it  was  attempted 
dunng  the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlight- 
ened Europe  was  distracted.  Far  from  beivg  concerted 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  civilisied  •  world,  ax¥l  sup- 
ported by  its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  sub-  -  . 
serviency  to  tihe  paltry  db|ect  <ef  gratifying  the  selfish  glory 
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BOO^   of  Buonaparte,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  niu 
^^^^'    tion,  which  had  tarnished  the  liberal  character  of  her  re* 


volution,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  every  philanthropic 
mind  by  the  barbarous  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  ri- 
val selfishness  of  Great  Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the 
'Sublime  Porte,  poured  from  the  British  Isles,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Ganges,  numerous  armies  to  extermi- 
nate  the  French  army,  which  was  too  happy  to  take  shel^ 
ter  under  the  wing  of  the  civilized  maxims  of  war,  and  re- 
turn  safe  to  Europe,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  rulhlesa 
sabre  of  the  Turks.  In  1801  this  evacuation  was  effect- 
ed,  and  barbarism  again  took  possession  of  her  prey.  Per* 
fidious  assassinations,  and  merciless  massacres,  have  signa* 
lized  the  contests  between  the  Tiurkish  government  and 
the  Mamelukes,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  now  al- 
most independent  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  ray  of  improved 
ment  in  the  arts,  and  of  encourageinent  to  industry,  has 
unexpectedly  begun  to  glimmer  amidst  the  arbitrary  sway 
of  the  rufiian  masters  of  Egypt ;  but  under  such  patron* 
age,  permanent  advancement  ip  civilization  cannot  be  ex* 
pected. 

■^J*^^*  The  ancients  had  divided  Egypt  according  to  a  prind* 

pie  afibrded  them  by  the  course  of  the  river ;  into  Upper 
Egypt,  called  the  Thebaid,  because  Thebes  was  its  capital ; 
Middle  Egypt,  called  also  the  <<  Seven  Governments,^  or 
the  Heptanomis ;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extoid- 
ing  to  the  sea. 

The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  names  . 
of  these  divisions : 

1.  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh,  and  Sioot. 

S.  Middle  Egypt  is  called  the  Vostani,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Faioom,  Benisooef,  and  Minyet. 

S.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Bahari,  or  <<  the  Maritime 
Country,^^  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rasid 
or  Rosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Menoof,  Massoora,  Sharkieh,  and 
the  Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisicms  of  Keli- 
oobeh  and  Atfihieh. 
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The  appeUatioH  of  Upper  Egypt  is  sconetimes  taken  in  BOOK 
a  strictly  physical  acceptation,  and  made  to  include  all  the  ^^^^' 
provinces  above  Cairo  \  On  this  principle  Abulfeda  and 
Ebn-Haukal  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  iZ^and 
the  Scudf  that  is,  the  coast  and  the  high  country  \  An- 
other Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Kibli  and  Bahari^  or 
the  south  and  the  coast  ^  But  the  most  recent  observa- 
tions, by  making  us  acquainted  with  a  defile  or  contrac- 
tion, separating  the  Vostani  from  the  Said  proper,  incline 
us  to  prefer  the  usual  threefold  division. 

We  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remarkable  Towns  of 
localities  of  Lower  Egypt.  E«y^ 

The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the  Alcnq- 
extensive  ruins  by  which  the  present  city  is  surrounded,  ^"■' 
and  in  a  manner  concealed.     It  is  built  on  a  sandy  stripe 
of  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  ancient  mole  which 
once  connected  Pharos  with  the  continent.     Of  its  two 
harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to  have  lost  its  former 
advantages  by  the  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone. 
The   ancient  promontory,  the   situation  of  the  modem 
Pharillon,  has  been  worn  lower  and  destroyed  by  the 
waves :  its  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
harbour,  where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  the  habit  Harboan. 
of  discharging  their  ballast. — The  famous  Pharos,  built 
on  the  island  (now  a  peninsula)  of  the  same  name,  serves 
as  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  or  rather 
roadstead,  where  vessels  are  frequently  lost.     The  other 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the  western- 
or  old  harbour,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages, 
but  shut  against  Christians.     To  the  south  of  the  modern 
city  and  of  the  two  harbours  is  the  site  of  old  Alexandria. 

■  Compare  d*Anvi]le,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  36.  Wanslcben  in  Paulixi,  p.  6. 
^  Abulfeda  vers  Michael,  p.  33.   Compare  with  the  notes  of  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  on  Abdollatif,  p.  397. 
*  Notice  ek  exttatts  de  Memoircs,  1.  250^ 
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BOOK        Here  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  among  the  fine 
gardens  planted  with  palms,  oranges,  and  citrons,  are  seen 


The  ancient  some  chuTches,  mosques,  and  monasteries,  and  three  small 
^'  clusters  of  dwellings,  formerly  three  towns,  one  of  which 

is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  the  fort.  Traces  are 
seen  of  ancient  streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  some  ruins.of 
colonnades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces.  One  of  the  obelisks, 
called  Cleopatra^s  Needle,  still  stands  upright.  All  this 
confused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  masonry,  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  circumference,  surrounded  with  a  high 
and  double  wall.  The  commission  of  the  French  Institute 
of  Egjrpt  seemed  to  regard  this  inclosure  as  the  work  of 
the  Arabians.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Wans- 
leb,  and  the  greater  part  of  travellers.  Pococke,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall ; 
and  Baron  de  Tott  believes  that  nothing  about  it  is  mo- 
dern, except  some  local  reparations.  To  us  this  inclosure 
appears  to  represent  precisely  the  space  of  thirty  stadia  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  city  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Only  that  part  of  the  wall  which  extends  from  the  Rosetta 
Gate  towards  the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  direction  from  east* 
south-east  tp  west-north-west,  seems  to  pass  through  the 
ancient  quarter  of  Bruchium,  which,  filled  with  palaces 
and  monuments,  extended  quite  round  the  New  Harbour. 
Might  not  this  part  of  the  wall  be  the  work  of  CaracaHa, 
when,  according  to  the  expression  of  Dion  the  historian  *, 
that  ferocious  beast  of  Ausonia  came  to  devastate  and 
drench  with  blood  the  beautiful  city  of  Alexandria?  Even 
the  forts  which  exist  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  ancient 
dty  seem  to  be  those  erected  by  that  tyrant.  We  also 
think  that  many  of  the  ruins  date  from  the  epoch  of  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  cruel  Aurelian. 
Column  On  the  outside  of  the  southern  fi:ate,  a  detached  column 

called  Pom-  ^ 

pey*e  Pillir. 

d  Dion.  Hiit  Rom.  L  LXVIII.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  L  IV.  p.  158. 
Compare  the  plan  of  Alexandria  by  M.  Lepdre  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Dcs^rip* 
tion  de  VEgypte. 
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dghty^eight  feet  high,  forms  the  most  commanding  6b-  BOOK 
ject  connected  with  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  has  been  ^•^^^' 
erroneously  called  **  Pompey's  Pillar,"  and  <*  the  Pillar 
of  Severus."  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  famous  S^rapdum,  a  vast  build- 
ing consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Ptolemies,  became  the  receptacle  of  the  Alexandrine  lib- 
rary, and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as  in  a  place 
of  safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  massacre  of 
the  people  of  Alexandria ;  a  circumstance  which,  added 
to  many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  both  the  S^rap6um 
and  the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city  •. 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls,  Alexandria 
before  the  French  invasion  carried  on  a  trade  in  which 
the  south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  was 
the  medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took 
place  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  LeghcHU,  Ve- 
nice, and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  makes  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  history,  the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed 
of  rocks  ;  and  alluvial  lands  begin.  The  city  of  Rosetta  Kosetta. 
•  is  descried  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  date 
trees,  bananas,  and  sycamores.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  annually  washes,  without  injury,  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  Its  population,  like  that  of  Alexan- 
dria,  progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  gene- 
rally better  built  than  those  of  Alexandria,  are  so  crazy 
that  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  few  months,  if  they  were 
not  favoured  by  a  climate  which  destroys  nothing.  The 
stories  projecting  successively  beyond  one  another,  render 
the  streets  dark  and  dismal.     An  island  in  this  part  of  the 


"  Langles,  notes  on  Norden,  Voyage  III.  p.  279.     Silvestre  de  S&cy,  notes 
sur  Abdollatif,  p.  231— -SSO.    Zoega  de  origtne  obeliscorum,  p.  34  et  607. 
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BOOK   liver,  a  league  in  diameter,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the 
^^^^'    appearance  of  a  most  delicious  garden  ^,  but  is  described 
by  Hasselquist  as  an  insupportable  place  with  musquitos 
and  bufPalos^. 
Northern        From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was 
"**^        formerly  infested  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shep- 
herds and  fishermen  living  without  law.  Lake  Bourlos,  filled 
with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  country.   Beltym,  a 
town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  Buto.     Here  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in 
Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or  Bucoliae,  that  is, 
the  country  of  marshes  and  of  bufialo-herds  \     This  dis- 
trict bore  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the  pame  of  Bash- 
moor,  the  same  word  which  was  used  for  a  name  to  the 
third  dialect  of  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt     The  sa- 
vage Bashmurians  lived  sometimes  in  their  boats,  and 
sometimes  among  the  reeds  which  covered  their  marshy 
banks.    Such  appears  still  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  live  round  Bourlos.     The  same  picture  is  applicable 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  Elearchia 
was  placed  by  other  writers. 
Damietta.       AH  the  country  roupd  Damietta  is  filled  with  largQ  rice 
fields,  on  which  great  attention  iis  bestowed.     The  rice  of 
Damietta  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Levant.    But 
the  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and 
according  to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most  filthy  habits  of 
living.     Their  health,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon 
languishes,  and  multitudes  of  blind  and  purblind  persons 
are  met  in  every  comer.     This  city,  one  of  the  keys  of 
Egypt,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  rice,  and  other  provi- 
sions.    It  was  built  in  1S50,  five  miles  and  a  half  fnnn 


^  Denon,  L  I.  p.  88. 

K  Hasselquist,  Voyage,  p.  68.  , 

^  Etiebne  Quatrem^re,  Kecherches  mi  la  litterature  Egyptienne,  p.   147. 
Idem,  Memoires  historiques  et  geographiques,  t.  I.  p.  220 — 223. 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  Thamiatis,  but  destroyed  in  the  time    BOOK 
of  the  crusades '.  ^"^ 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and  Towns  of 
more  marshy  than  that  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  x>dta. 
Menzaleh  would  not  deserve  particular  attention,  were  it 
not  for  its  very  large  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  are  very  populous,  and  co- 
vered with  houses,  some  of  brick,  and  others  of  clay.  In 
that  which  is  called  Myt.el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of  the 
people  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous 
assemblage.  The  houses  seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  hu- 
man dweQings. 

The  fishermen  of  Matharyeh  allow  none  of  their  neigh- 
boiu^  to  fish  in  the  lake.  Constantly  naked,  wading  in 
the  water,  and  engaged  in  their  severe  labours,  they  are 
hardy  and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  ; 
on  the  south  side  those  of  the  ancient  Tanis  ;  and  on  an 
islet  in  the  middle  those  of  Tennis*  Ascending  higher  in 
the  province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  Mendes  and 
of  Thmuia^  ancient  cities  now  in  ruins.  . 

Xiofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of 
Mansourah,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls 
in  1S50,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  We 
have  also  Mit-Gamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ; 
Tell-Bastah  on  the  canal  of  Moez ;  Balbeis  on  that  of  Me- 
nedj£ ;  Salehieh,  an  important  military  post ;  and  El-kanka, 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places,  we 
arrive  at  the  point  of  the  ancient  Delta,  forming  now  thepomtofdie 
small  country  of  Kelyoiib6fa  \  rich  in  grain,  in  pastures,  ^^••* 
and  in  different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its 
flocks  numerous^  and  its  inhabitants  peaceable  and  compa- 

'  Alnilfeda,   Tab,  £^t  p.  Si.     Abulphang.  Chron.  Syriac.  vers,  la 
p.  529.  Index  Glograph.  ad  Bohad.  vit  Salad,  edit.  Schultens,  in  voce  Da 
miata. 

^  Maluv,  Mamoire  sax  rEgypte,  1. 1,  p.  212. 
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BoaK   Mtively  happy.    To  the  north  of  Kelyoi&bib,  the.  ffomA 
^^^^*    is  intersected  by  aa  infinity  of  small  canals  fof  irrig»lk>li« 
The  roads,  though  difSeidt,  are  very  pkasant;  aev^al  ci 
them  .ace  skirted  with  rich  gardens,  others  lead  through 
diick  groves  and  imosi^Mie  nnrsenes. 
Interior  of      The  interior  of  the  modem  Delta  contakis  the  populona 
the  Delta.  ^^  ^  ^i^sHet,  suwamed  el  KeWr,  or  « the  Great.'' 
Lucas,  Sicard,  and  Pococke,  considered  it  as,   next  to 
Cidro,  the  most  important  in  all  Egypt  ^     It  is  built  of 
brick,  on  a  nav%able  canal,  and  aurromided  with  fertile 
fields  always  under  crop.    Aboow,  the  ancient  Busiru^ 
formerly  occupied  the  central  point  of  the  Delta.     Sama* 
noud,  or  Djemnouti,  the  anci»it  jSMmnyfeit  ^^  a  large  town 
on  the  river  of  DamieUa,  is  famous  for  produomg  nume- 
rous and  excellent  pigeons. 
pUces  of        The  city,  oi  Teiita  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  eonsid*- 
pagrimage.  ^^j^  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.     It  is  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia^  the 
Hedjaz,  aiKi  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.     The  inhabitants 
ertimate  the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at  1SO,000^ 
The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  pay  their  respects  at  the 
tomb  of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-eUBedaooi.    Commeice 
derives  from  them  some  advantages  ^     Kenoof  is  the  ea« 
pital^of  the  smiling  and  fertile  province  of  Menoufieh, 
wjueh  contains  also  the  city  of  Shiquin-el-EoMn. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Geminian,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  bodi 
for  Christians  and  Mahometans.  The  sutrouiDdiag  plains 
aare  covered  with  tents;  horse  races  are  held;  wine  and 
good  living  animate  the  pilgrims ;  the  festival  continnea  for 
eight  days ;  it  brings  to  the  j^aee  a  great  numb»  of  dan- 
cing women,  who  contribute  much  to  the  pteasuires  of  the 


^  See  Hartmann,  £gyptieii,  p,  789. 

■*  D'An^ille,  M^.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  8S.  and  Qaatrem^re,  M^m.  Hist  et 
G^bgr.  I.  p.  503. 

-  Savaiy.  Lett,  sur  r£gypte,  1. 1,  p.  2S1,  S82.  GirsH,  in  the  Mtooizes 
iur  TE^pte^  t.  III.  p.  35&— 360. 
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eoeasita)  fdeftsttres  which  aine  kept  up  day  and  nig^t  In  BOOM. 
this  ccHintry,  the  night  being  cooler  than  the  day,  is  mora  ^^"^' 
fiivourable  to  amusements. 

In  the  comer  of  the  .Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosetta,  amidst 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  Tillages,  and  fields  oovend 
with  axceilent  produce,  we  remark  the  towns  of  Berimbal 
and  Fouah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
seat  of  that  trade  which  has  nnce  been  transferred  to  Bo- 
setta. 

At  the  place  where  the  canal  of  Alexudria  joins  the  Townt  00 
Nile,  we  find  the  large  town  of  Bahmanie.  On  another  ^^  j^^^ 
canal  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Damanhour,  a  mart  for 
the  cottons  produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a 
place  whore,  in  the  time  of  the  fedrs,  the  coarse  rejoiongs 
of  the  peasantry  sometimes  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
noisy  orgies  of  ancient  Egypt  Terraneh,  whidi  derives 
proqierity  from  the  natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  wdtftem 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  above  it  Wardan,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  a  journey  of  twenty^four  hours  from  Caira 

At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuri-  Gimd 
aace.     Mount  Mokattan  raises  <m  one  sdde  its  arid  head,  ^^^'^ 
on  the  other  we  find  Djixeh,  with  its  eternal  pyramids. 
Oppoote  to  these  monuments,*  the  eye  descries  in  succession, 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boo^ 
kk.  New  Cairo,  and  Old  Cairo. 

Boolak  is  the  port  of  Curo,  where  the  vessels  lie  that 
fiCMBe  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along 
the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  dT 
Gomraerce.  In  the  harbour  of  Old  Cairo  the  vessels  lie 
that  have  amved  from  Upper  Egypt  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  Cairo  have  here  a  sort  of  coun- 
try seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile.  Between 
these  two  cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals, 
Grimd  Cairo,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  name  Kaheroy 
ognifies  <<  the  victorious.*^  This  city  lying  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Nile,  extends  to  the  mountains  on  the  east, 
which  is  nearly  three  miles.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
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BOOK    wall,  surmounted  by  fine  battlements,  and  fortified  with 
^'^^'    lofty  towers  at  every  hundred  paces.     There  are  three  or 


four  beautiful  gates  built  by  the  Mtoielukes,  and  uniting 
a  simple  style  of  architecture  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  According  to  Abd-eURashid;  El-Kaherahy 
or  Ciuro,  was  built  in  the  S60th  year  of  the  hegira,  the 
Oiigin  of  970th  of  our  common  era,  by  the  Caliph  Almanzor,  (3- 
Cauo.  Moez-le^Dym  illah  ebn  el  Mansoor,)  the  first  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caUphs  who  reigned  over  Egypt.  That  city  was 
afterwards  joined  to  that  of  Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Anu 
bians.  Salahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  57S  of 
the  hegira,  (A.  D.  1176,)  built  the  ramparts  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  which  are  18,116  yards  in  length.  But 
in  this  vast  extent  we  find  only  one  narrow  unpaved  street 
The  houses,  like  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of 
earth  or  indifferent  bricks,  but  differ  from  most  others,  in 
being,  like  those  of  Rosetta,  two  or  three  stories  high. 
P^iqg  Ughted  only  by  windows  looking  into  back  courts  or 
pentral  squares,  they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many 
prisons.  The  aspect  of  Cairo  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  public  but  irregular  squares,  and  many  fine 
mosques.  That  of  sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  bottom  of 
th^  mountain  containing  the  citadel,  is  very  large,  and  has 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  a  deep  frieze  goes  all  the  way 
round  the  top  of  the  wall,  adorned  with  sculptures  which 
we  call  gothic,  but  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Spanish  Arabians. 
Mftonert  The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shows  like  all  the  peo- 
mend.  P^^  ^^  large  cities,  amuse  themselves  chiefiy  with  feats  of 
bodily  e3(ercise,  such  as  leaping,  rope-dancing,  and  wrest- 
ling matches ;  also  singing  and  dancing.  They  have  buf- 
foons, whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the 
ready  laugh  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  The 
fllmehsy  or  female  improvisatores,  who  amiise  the  rich  with 
the  exercise  of  their  talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  to 
the  common  people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude  of 
the  harem,  where  they  teach  the  women  new  tunes,  and  re- 
jpeat  poems  which  excite  interest  from  the  representations 
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ivhich  they  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate  the  BOOK 
Egyptian  ladies  in  the  mysteries  of  their  art,  and  teach 
them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming  charac- 
ter. Some  of  these  improvisatrici  have  cultivated  minds 
and  an  agreeable  conversation,  speaking  their  native  lan- 
guage wijh  purity.  Their  poetical  habits  make  them  fa- 
miliar  with  the  softest  and  best  soundmg  expresrions,  and 
their  redtations  are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The 
ahnehs  are  called  in  on  all  festive  occasions.  During  meals 
they  are  .seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  sing.  Then 
they  come  into  the  drawing  room  to  perform  their  dances 
or  pantomimic  evolutions,  of  which  love  is  generally  the 
groundwork.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along 
with  it  the  modesty  ti  thdr  sex.  They  make  their  ap-> 
pearance  covered  with  a  piece  of  light  transparent  gauze, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors,  castanets, 
and  flutes.  .  Thus  we  find,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and 
music  made  subservient  to  voluptuous  indulgence,  and  em- 
ployed as  the  allies  of  licentiousness. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  dty  of  Djizeh,  Town  of 
pleasantly  shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives,  ^'jneat 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyramids,  which,  pyxami^ 
by  their  unequalled  size  and  celebrity,  have  eclipsed  all 
those  numerous  structures  of  the  same  form  which  are 
scattered  ov«r  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feet,  that  is,  forty  feet  higher 
than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  183  higher  than  St  Paul's 
in  London.  The  length  of  the  base  is  720  feet.  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  ingenious 
conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  informa- 
tion. It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  for 
ficientific  purposes,  such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper 
.ength  of  die  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
beight  a  certain  number  of  ibultiples.  They  were,  at  all 
events,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evi^ 
denoe  of  a  certain  progress  in  astropomy ;  for  their  sides 
fure  accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.     Wh^ 
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BOOK  ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  \1t9s  observed,  that  the 
^^^^*  rock  surrounding  the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  udes, 
was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it 
wi^e  most  probaUy  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  He- 
rodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the 
granite  brought  from  Syene.  The  c^rations  of  Belzoni 
have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pyramids 
were  constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  That  they  were  meant  for  sepulchrescannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the 
north  side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun^s  rays  at 
the  summer  solstice.  The  Egyptians  connected  astrono- 
my with  their  reUgious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ; 
for  zod^s  ^re  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  hieroglyfdiical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about 
the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which 
is  suj^sed  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  writing, 
though  some  think  that  the  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  d^erence  in  the  usages  of  different  places  and 
liges.  Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  -to  the 
west  of  the  first  pyramid*  The  first  pyramid  seems  never 
to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  the  slighteist  mark  of 
any  coating.  The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing bad  been  executed  from  the,  summit  downward,  as  it 
appeared  that  it  bad  not  in  this  instance  been  finished  to  the 
bottom  P.— -The  following  are  the. dimensions  of  the  second 
pyramid :  The  basia^  684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the 


9  Belzoiii*8  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  l)iscoverres  in  Egypt  and 
Mubia,  lecond  edition,  volt  I.  p.  395«  41K5. 
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front  from  the  apex  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicular,  BOOK 
456;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends,  140.  These  dir  ^^^^' 
mensions  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually  a^ 
signed  even  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  those,  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements 
of  the  first  pyramid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sand. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egypt,  The  gnat 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ppamids  of  Djizeh;  it^P^"*** 
was,  at  an  expense  of  £800  or  £900,  (contributed  by  some 
European  gentlemen,)  cleared  from  the  accumulated  sand 
in  front  of  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Cavig- 
lia.  This  monstrous  production  consists  of  a  virgin'^s  head, 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  princi- 
pally  formed  out  of  the  solid.rock ;  the  paws  are  of  ma« 
sonry,  extending  forward  fifty  feet  from  the  body ;  be- 
tween the  paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  small  temple ;  and  farther  forward  a  square 
altar  with  horns. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Sakhara,  near  which  FyTamids 
are  many  pyramids,  some  of  them  formed  of  brick.  They  ®^  Sakhan. 
are  dispersed  over  a  line  of  eleven  miles,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir  ^'  At  the  foot  of 
this  chain  of  mausolea,  lies  the  ancient  Memphis,  which 
has  left  some  of  the  rubbish  of  its  immense  buildings  at 
Mitrahenoo,  and  probably  extending  to  Mqhannan '.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  men  and  of  sacred  animals  found  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  seen  the  fa- 
mous mosque  called  Atsar-en-Neby^  which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  mussulmans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  pay  their  respects  to  a  stone  marked  with  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet.     It  is  cover- 

4  AbdoUatif,  p.  204. 

'  Compare  Pococke,  Description,  I.  p.  39—293.    D'Anville,  M^.  p. 
138.  Larcher,  Herodotus,  II.  362—366. 
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BOOK   ed  ynth  a  very  ridi  veil  which  the  priests  of  the  moaqae 
rtaspi  only  for  the  gratification  of  those  true  believers  who 


evince  their  piety  by  means  of  certain  offerings.     Atfiih, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Atfieheli,  is  ntuated  on  the 
east  bank,  as  Savary  has  observed,  in  opposition  to  the 
greater  part  of  geographers. 
Middle  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile^ 

Fid^m.  ^^^  mountains  open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Fai«- 
oom,  the  ancient  province  of  Arsinoe.  The  Bahr  Yoosef 
coming  from  the  Nile,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley  in  varkius  serpentine  turns,  till  it  reaches  the  Fai- 
oom.  In  the  nortib  part  of  diis  extensive  and  fine  district 
Lake  Mob-  is  lake  Moeris,  round  which  the  soil  is  barren  and  wild. 
This  lake  which  is  now  (ialled  Cairoon,  is  much  inferior  in 
size  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Strabo,  as  reseitibling  the  sea  in  its  extent, 
in  the  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding shores ;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, its  length  being  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  six '.  Its  shore  towards  the 
Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  a 
slight  saline  impregnation,  but  is  very  well  fitted  for  hui. 
man  use.  It  contains  some  fish,  and  thus  supports  a  feir 
fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  different 
towns. 

This  lake  has  been  betieved  to  have  been  an  artificial  exca- 
vation executed  by  Mceris  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who 
most  probably  only  formed  the  canalby  which  it  is  filled  from 
the  Nile.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  retained  by  a 
dam  at  its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  second  irrigation  thus 
produced.  This  at  least  is  considered  by  that  traveller  aB 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  rendered  subser- 
vient to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resemble  the  artifi- 
cial tanks  which  at  present  abound  in  India,  but  to  the  first 
irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary  *.  This  canal,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  depositions  of  earth 
< 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  169.        *  fielzoni*9  Narrative,  vol.  II.  p.  150— 15?. 
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brought  by  the  Nile  have  elevated  the  Surface  of  the  whole  BOOK 
Faioom,  which,  though  displaying  traces  of  its  former  ^^^^'.^ 
fertility^  has  by  the  circumstances  now  specified,  and  the 
encroachments  of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  been  reduced  to 
one  third  of  its  former  extent.  All  the  villages  in  it  ex-  Peculiax 
cept  four,  pay  a  fixed  miriy  independent  of  what  is  due  at  ***** 
the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  financial  arrangement  must  be 
very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  in  con-* 
sequence  of  the  great  expense  at  which  the  kings  of  Eg)rpt 
had  rendered  this  country  habitable.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Faioom  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet-el-Fai- 
oom,  (the  word  Medineh  signifying  *^  the  City  ;'^)  near  to 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arsinoe.  These  ruins 
contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this  place 
and  at  the  pyramids,  and  many  of  them  are  seen  among 
the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Medineh  is  built.  In  this 
town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
stufiTs ;  of  oil  and  rose  water.  The  last  article  supplies  the 
immense  consumption  which  takes  place  among  the  great 
people  who  keep  their  divans  covered  with  it,  and  are  in 
the  habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.  Wines  also  are  made, 
but  much  inferior  to  those  formerly  produced  in  this  Ar- 
sinoitic  district  In  this  district  was  situated  the  Laby>The  Laby. 
rinth  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  3000  cham-""^*'* 
hers,  one  half  above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below. 
These  have  left  no  corresponding  marks,  at  least  none  visible 
above  ground,  to  render  its  exact  situation  certain.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the 
ruins  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Caroon  are  now  found, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.  The 
town  is  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  middle  is  the 
temple,  which  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  different  from  the  Egyptian,  having 
probably  been  at  some  period  altered  or  rebuilt.  It  con- 
tuns  no  hierogljrphics.  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  believe  this  to 
be  the  situation  of  the  labyrinth.     That  traveller  visited 
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BOOK    some  otheiTuinsof  ancient  Greek  towns,  situated  inthesame 
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-  /  '  neighbourhood.  He  foundamongthe blocks  some  fragments 
of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture.  When 
the  sand  is  removed  the  roofs  of  habitations  are  found,  with 
their  wooden  materials  in  a  state  of  preservation.  This 
traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth  might 
perhaps  be  discovered  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove  the 
sand,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  several  ancient  re- 
mains are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water,  that  many 
of  them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  annually  accu- 
mulating depositipns  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  brought 
by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery  ^4 
All  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  this  traveller  found  a 
great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours, 
of  white  marble  and  of  granite.  The  Faioom  contains  a 
town  called  Fedmin-el-Kumois,  or  <<  the  Place  of 
Churches,^  from  a  tradition  that  it  once  consisted  of  300 
Christian  churches,  which  the  Mahometans  converted  into^ 
a  town.  One  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and 
the  other  by  Copts,  who  live  on  very  tolerant  terms  with 
one  another;  but  the  latter  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  educating  their  children. 

Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  also  Benisooef, 
where  there  is  a  manufacture  of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh, 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  is  elevat-i 
ed  above  the  adjoining  lands ;  Ansana,  or  Ensineh,  where 
the  statues  found  among  the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  have 
'^ven  rise  tp  a  notion  among  the  Arabs  that  human  bo- 
dies  had  been  petrified  ' ;  Mellavi,  a  prettily  situated 
town,  which  annually  exports  400,000  sacks  of  wheat; 
and  Momfaloot,  known  for  its  manufactures. 

Caverns  of      At  the  town  of  Sahoodi  is  the  be^nning  of  the  caverns 
&eTheb«d.^j  the  Thebaid.     These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the 

■  Bdzoni,  ToL  II.  p.  161— 16S. 
>  Yakood,  Not  et  Extniti,  p.  845. 
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Anchorets,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  retired.    They  BOOlC 
have  an  extent  of  fifty-six  miles ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  ' 


found  in  them  prove  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
lEgyptiansj  who  had  taken  their  marble  from  this  place 
at  a  very  remote  period. 

The  grottos,  neat  the  city  of  Sioot,  contain  very  curi- AneieDt 
ous  antique  paintings  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.   The  P^*^'*B* 
city,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Said,  is  the  resort  of  the  ca^ 
ravans  of  Nubia.     Its  vicimty,  and  that  of  Abootish,  pro- 
duce the  best  opium  7. 

Among  the  other  villages,  we  remark  on  the  east  bank 
Crau-Shenkieh,  which  has  succeeded  to  ^nteopolis.  Here  • 
vras  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Anteus.  The 
porch  still  r6)9aains,  which  is  suppcMrted,  according  to  Nor- 
den,  by  columns,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  one  stone, 
sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  This  splendid 
ivork  now  forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable,  where  the  Turks 
keep  their  flocks. 

Akmin,  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeeded  Akmis. 
to  the  ancient  ShetMrnis  or  Panopolis.  Ancient  ruins  are 
found  here  on  the  outside  of  the  present  town.  Abulfeda 
mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  astcmishing  size,  which 
he  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient  monuments. 
Mere  fragments,  however,  are  all  that  now  remain.  The 
modem  town  is  handsome;  very  commercial,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It  has  a  re- 
gular and  strict  police,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in  all  sorts 
of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  isMeshi^h. 
the  large  town  of  Meshi^.     Here  all  the  boats  which  go 
from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  cataracts  to  Cairio^ 
stop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  south-east  at  Meshi^h,  we  find  Cjirdti^ 
D}inlj6h,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  lately  the  rea- 
dence  of  a  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop.     The  city 
is  modem,  and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  ccmvent  do« 

7  Notices  et  £xtr.  t.  II.  p.  424« 
VOL.  IV.  a 
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BOOK    dicated  to  St  George*.      It  has  public  bmldings  and 
^      •    squares,  but  no  monuments.     It  is  a  place  of  trade  and  in^ 
d^strjy  and  the  jterritory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile. 
Dendenh*       Deoderah  is  a  place  of  httle  consequence  in  itself,  but 
travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  ^eat 
quanUty  of  magnificent  riws  found  three  miles  to  the  west 
of  it.    Bruce,  Norden,  and  Sayary ,  agree  in  identifyii^  it 
,   with  the  ancient  Tentyra, 
Iti  templet.     The  remains  of  thrive  tempiea  still  exist     The  largest 
is  in  a  singularly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  disposed  as 
to  exhibit  .every  where  the  miost  jjust  proportions.     It  is 
the  first  and  most  magoificeBi  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen 
in  ascending  tUie  NiJe,  and  is  considered  hy  Mr.  Bejzcmi  as 
of  a  much  Iikter  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  supe- 
riority of  the  workmanAip,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to 
the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  MussQum.     Here,  Denon  thought  himself  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     The  columns 
which  &>rm  tihe  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number,  divided 
into  four  rows.     Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surround- 
ed with  columns  with  square  capitals ;  the  shafts  and  ey^ 
pmrt  of  the  wall  a4;e  closely  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures  in  basso-relievo.     On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal 
head  of  the  godde^  Isis,  with  cow^s  ears,  with  a  simple 
and  almost  smiling  expression.     The  ceiling  contains  the 
zodiac,  inclosed  by  two  female  figures,  which  extend  from 
one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral square  compartments,  each  containing  figures  of  dei- 
,ties,  aivd  priests  in  the  act  of  ofiering,  or  immolating  vic- 
tims.    On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  vil- 
lage which  is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins  «. 
The  Zo-        ^^  ^^^  ^^  zodiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here, 
^^•cs*         and  their  high  antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  anti- 

>  Denon,  Voyages,  I.  p.  304.    Sonnini,  XL  p.  375. 
•  Belzoni's  NarratiTe,  toL  I.  p.  52—57. 


quary  has  shewn  that  they  could  not  have  he&n  prior  to   fiOOK 
the  conquest  of  Alexander  ^  ^^^^^ 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes,  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend- 
ing to  the  east.  At  the  elbow  nearest  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
stands  Kenneh,  the  acijciept  Cencpozis,  a  town  which  once 
carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Co^^eir.  According 
to  Irwin,  an  English  trayeljjer,  this  cijty,  which  i^  s)ili  of 
considerable  size,  retains  traces  of  m<my  ancient  cu8]U>jns» 
In  the  funeral  proces^ioQ9>  the  women  d^njce  to  the  sound  Remains  of 
of  dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.  The  festivals  ^^JJ|^*  *""" 
here,  as  in  the  Said  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night, 
and  OQ  the  riyer.  They  are  ^concluded  with  a  drama,  par* 
taking  a  little  of  a  mythological  character.  The  dancing 
women  plunge  almost  na]^ed  into  the  water,  where  they 
^wjifn  abcHit  hJ|i;e  90  ma^y  nymphs  or  nmads  c< 

I^eft  i^ems  tfi  be  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kelt 
Kopt  or  Koptos,  from  which  some  authors  derive  the  ap^ 
pellation  given  to  the  Coptic  nation  ^.  In  all  that  coun- 
try the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  vessels  of  light  and 
porous  day,  which  by  allowing  the  water  slowly  to  tran- 
sude so  as  to  k^p  up  an  external  evaporation,  communi- 
cate a  refreshing  coolness  to  that  which  remau^.  These  are 
i,ised  thrpiUg^  the  whole  of  Egypt 

Thi^  village  of  I,iUxor,  that  of  Eamak,  and  some  oiiiers 
.c»Di*the  eastern  baiMs^)  contain  more  ruins.  The  case  is  die 
fi^aojd  with  the  western  side.  Savary,  Bruce,  Norden, 
3rQwne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration 
of  the  ajpicient  rujuos  of  these  places.  New  researches  have 
proved  that  they  belong  to  ancient  Thebes,  the  city  with  Euint  of 
a  hundred  gates,  known  to  Homer,  and  which  was  400  ^^^'^ 
Egyptian  stadia  in  cnrcum&rence  ^    Diodorus,  who  speaks 

• 

^  VvapoDl^  in  L^rehei^f  Herodqtos. 

'  Irwi|i*s  jpurney  to  the  Red  Sea.  Camfi«fe  jnih  Soii]iiiii»  Dfiumi  ami 
o^ers. 

A  ftffichaelu  ad  Abulfedam,  not  153,  p.  73.  Hartmano,  Edrin  Africa^ 
^  &I9,  6S0. 

*  A^if^qf  Tl^eb^  in  t^e  448q^9»^  da  VJSgyiSi^    Hf aymiomii, ,T«U  II. 
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BOOK  of  Thebes  as  of  a  city  already  in  ruins,  takes  partictilar 
^^^^'  notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  speaks  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrances,  porticoes,  pyra- 
midal gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  magnitude  which 
entered  into  their  structure.  In  the  description  given  by 
the  travellers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded 
them,  these  monuments  cannot  be  mistaken.  Browne  tells 
us,  that  "  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  so 
magnificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  those 
of  Denderah.''  *^  It  is  surprising,"  says  Norden,  **  how 
well  the  gilding,  the  ultramarine,  and  various  other  co- 
lours, still  preserve  their  brilliancy."  He  speaks  also  of 
a  colonnade  of  which  thirty-two  columns  are  still  standing, 
of  platforms,  preserved  galleries,  and  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  he  has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which 
he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  that  they  appear 
to  be  the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  hi» 
account  of  the  temple  of  Memnon. 
Templet.  No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  won-^ 
ders  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  numbar 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  proportions,  and 
construction,  are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitude. 
The  forests  of  enormous  columns,  towering  high  above  the 
palm  trees  of  the  country,  with  their  capitals  gracefully 
adorned '  with  the  lotuSy  and  the  shafts  covered  with  or- 
namental figures,  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  miles  in  length, 
the  colossi  placed  at  the  numberless  gates,  all  produce  a 
most  bewildering  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  admiring 
traveller.  The  temple  of  Tentyra,  being  in  high  preser- 
vation, pleases  by  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  sculp- 
ture ;  but  at  Thebes  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal 
objects,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb its  whole  attention.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  at 
Earnak,  and  Luxor,  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  temples 
there  are  no  tombs ;  these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank. 
An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under  one  of  the  buried 
statues  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those  which  are  now  in  use, 
though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  lain  th6re  since  the 
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invasion  of  Cambyses,  when  the  idols  were  concealed  by    BOOK 
the  superstitious  to  save  them  from  destruction.    Mr.  Bel-    ^^^^* 
zoni,  and  others,  have  been  busily  employed  in  uncovering 
and  carrying  away  specimens  of  these  antique  remains,  - 
such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  statues.     Qn  the  west  side 
of  the  river  at  Groornoo,  Medinet  Aboo,  and  Beban-el- 
Malook,  are  numberless  tombs  in  the  form  of  subterranean  Tombc  and 
excavations,  and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the^|^^ 
state  of  mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of 
papyrus,  and  other  ancient  curiosities.     These  have  been 
the  subjects  of  ardent  research ;  and  the  trade  of  digging 
for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has  been  re-f 
sorted  to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  the  place.  The 
UHnbs  and  mummies  of  persons  of  condition  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  thpse  of  the  common  people,  by  the  care 
and  expense  displayed  in  preparing  them ;  and  from  the 
state  in  which  they  are  found  many  interesting  conclusions 
4re  drawn  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aincien^t  Egyptians,  who  employed  their  wealth  in  nothing 
qiore  lavishly  than  in  their  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bo^ 
dies  of  their  deceased  kindreds 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or  traces  of  an^ 
cient  human  habitations  axe  met  with ;  but  at  Medinet 
Aboo  there  are .  not  only  PropyUBay  and  temples  highly 
valued  by  the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling  houses  which  seem 
to  point  out  that  place  to  have  been  once  a  royal  residence, 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a  temple  with 
octagonal  columns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  so 
completely  unique  in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consider 
it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egypti- 
ans. 

With  respect  to  the  mummiesi  some  are  found  in  wood-  Deaeription 
en  cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  These  belonged  to 
persons  superior  to  the  lowest  rank,  but  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  quanUty  and  quality  of  the  linen  in  which 
the  body  had  been  wrapped.  The  mummies  of  the  poor- 
est classes  are  found  without  any  wooden  covering,  and 
wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.     These  differ  from  the  for- 

gS 
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BOOK  mer  also  in  being  often  accompanied  with  pieces  of  pipy*- 
^         rus,  on  which  Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives 


df  the  dedeased  had  been  wtitteil,  While  a  similar  aceotint 
wan  catved  on  the  cdsts  of  th^  more  opulent.  iThe  cases 
ar6  generally  of  Egyptian  sycauiore^  but  Tefy  diffetent  {torn 
oiie  another  with  respect  to  plainness  Or  omatn^t.  Sdme- 
times  there  ai^  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer  one. 
Ledv^s  and  flowers  of  acacia  are  often  found  round  the 
body,  and  Sometimes  lumps  of  asphaltum,  as  mUdh  as  two 
pounds  in  weight.  The  case  iscdvei^ed  with  a  cement  re* 
sembliug  plastei*  of  Paii^f  in  which  various  ^gures  are  cast 
Evidences  The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground^  on 
ff  !he  Il'tT  Which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green.  The  tombs  of 
among  the  ^jjg  better  classes  are  highly  magnificent,  consisting  of  dit 
Egyptiani.  ferent  apartments  adorned  with  figures  representing  the 
difterent  actions  of  life,  such  as  agricultural  operations^ 
religious  ceremonies,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions,  these 
last  being  generally  predominant.  Their  piuntings,  which 
,  are  described  by  Mr«  Hamilton,  contain  numerous  articles 
illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians.  Small 
idols  are  found  lying  about,  and  sometimes  vases  contain* 
ing  the  intestines  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked  clay 
painted,  some  few  of  alabaster ;  there  is  much  pottery  be- 
sides, and  many  wooden  vessels.  Mr.  Belzoni  found 
some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  No  instru- 
ments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.  This  gentleman 
only  found  an  arrow  with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one 
end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.  Figures  of  the  sea" 
rabeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egypt* 
ians,  are  sometimes  found  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  an- 
tico,  and  other  materials. 
Iiinen  ma-  From  the  garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  some* 
times  wrapped,  it  appears  that  linen  manufactures  were 
brought  to  equal  perfection  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  they  are  now  among  us'.  They  understood  the  tan- 
ning of  leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  found.     Some  of 

f  JitUotiVi  Narrative,  vol.  I.  p.  t68»  &c. 
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ifae  leather  is'^stained  with  tarious  colours,  aod  embossed.    BOOK 
The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them    ^^^^\ 
m  a  state  rf  great  perfe<ftion.     They  knew  how  to  east  Drawing 
copper,  as  well  as  how  to  form  it  into  sheets.    A  few  spe-  ^gr  ^*"' 
eimens  of  varnishing  are  found  which  show  that  this  art 
and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  per- 
fection, that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be 
any  where  imitated.     In  the  art  of  painting,  they  were  a 
little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  relief  by  shading ; 
but  their  colours,  particularly  the  red  and  green,  are  well 
disposed,  and  produce  a  splendid   eff'eet,   especially  by 
candle  light*.      Their  drawings  are   always   in  profile. 
Some  drawings  are  found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on 
the  walls,  and  others  in  different  stages  of  their  execution. 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed  by  learners, 
and  afterwards  corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with 
a  different  coloured  chalk.-— This  gentleman  saw  in  some 
brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  that  the  Architec 
Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key-  *""' 
irtone,  though  their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in 
the  construction  of  their  large  temples,  led  them  in  these 
I>uilding8  to  neglect  the  arch  \     Their  sculptures  are  exe« 
touted  in  four  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone  which  is  compa- 
ratively «>ft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  breccia,  and  granite. 
This  last  is  more  finely  polished  than  it  could  be  by  our 
present  tools. 

The  Arabs  t>f  Ooornoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  The  Anbi 
an  the  entrance  of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place  ^'"™^ 
of  convenient  dimensions,  and  shut  up  the  entrance  be- 
tween them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole 
to  creep,  through.  Here  their  sheep,  as  well  as  themselves 
are  housed.  They  use  lamps  of  sheep's  tallow :  the  •  walls 
are  black  like  chimneys,  and  human  bones  and  pieces  of 
mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They 
live  almost  naked,  their  children  entirely  so.  They  are 
oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulating  wealth,  yet 
«re  reconciled  by  custom  to  their  situationi  and  on  the 

f  lUd.  p.  S71.  ^  Ibid.  p.  273. 
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BOOK  whole  happy*     Their  women  are  very  lunbitioiifi  of  such 
jewellery  as  beads,  coral,  and  pieces  of  coip,  and  look  down 


with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.  A  mat,  a  few  earthen 
pots,  and  a  grinding  stone,  ^e  all  the  household  furniture 
they  require.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  the  art  of 
cheating  strangers,  which  constitutes  the  height  of  their 
Aewvchcs  virtue  and  a  great  part  of  their  industry  K — The  researches 
zoni.  ^£  jyj^^  Belzoni  have  had  the  effi^t  of  enriching  the  Bri-. 
tish  Museum  with  some  interesting  specimens  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  among  which  are  a  fine  obelisk  from  the  island 
of  Phila^,  and  a  colossal  bust  called  younger  Memnon. 
The  model  which  he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  Unnb  is  par^ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  While  he  was 
in  Egypt,  he  made  moulds  of  eveiy  individual  sculptured 
figure,  and  other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  built 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  original,  with^^ic  nmiles  of  all  it^ 
contents  executed  with  correctness  in  form,  relief,  and  co- 
louring. It  is  seen  by  candle  light,. and  gives  precisely  the 
same  effect  with  the  original  excavation. 
Ennent  or  The  ancient  Hermonthis  is  represented  by  the  village  of 
tiiis,  *  ipSrment.  In  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  paintings  of  which 
represent,  among  other  animals,  the  giraffe,  an  animal  at 
present  unknown  in  Egypt  K  A  learned  discussion  has  re- 
ceQtly  confirmed  d^Anville^s  conjecture,  according  to  which 
the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the  modem  town  of 
Esneh  \  where  a  temple  of  very  high  antiquity  is  foiuid. 
This  town,  situated  on  a  height  where  vegetation  is  sup* 
ported  by  artificial  irrigation,  was  enriched  by  the  resi- 
dence of  some  Mameluk^  beys,  who  spent  here  the  money 
which  they  extorted  from  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Esneh  displays  more  luxury,  and  a  more  refined 
industry,  than  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Egypt     Among 

.    *  Belzoni,  toL  I.  p.  281—282. 

^  Aooount  of  Hennonthis  by  M.  Jomai^s  in  the  Description  de  Tfigypte^ 
Monumens,^  vol.  I. 

^  Jdlais  and  Devillien,  in  the  Deecrtption  dt  TJEgypte.  £tiMme  Quatn- 
Boere,  Mem.  hift.  but  rfgypte,  I.  p.  172. 
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other  thiii^  a  great  quaatitj  of  very  fine  cotton  stuffs  and  BOOK 
shawls  called  MalaySi,  much  used  in  Egypt,  are  manu*    ^^^^- 
factured  here.     The  caravan  from  Sennaar  brings  hither 
also  the  different  articles  of  its  commerce,  particularly  gum 
arabic,  ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory.     Wood  in  this  place  is 
extremely  rare. 

Esneh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt  But  a  little  high-  CsTems  of  v 
er  up  we  find  some  interesting  ruins.  At  Ely  thia  there  ^y^'"^ 
are  two  caverns,  jcontaining  a  great  number  of  paintings, 
representing  the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  particularly  the  various  fotms  of  ploughs, 
and  other  agricultural  implements  ^.  At  Edfoo  is  a  large 
temple,  the  corridors  and  mysterious  passages  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  forming  a 
harbour,  we  find  the  ruins  of  Ombos  on  a  hill  called  Koonu 
Ombos.  In  the  great  temple,  some  paintings  which  have 
not  heea  finished  show  that  the  Egyptians  employed  in 
thdr  drawings  the  same  geometrical  methods  with  the  mo- 
dems. They  divided  the  surface  into  small  squares,-— a 
method  which  they  also  no  doubt  employed  in  geography  ^ 

Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sff-  p.,jti,  of 
erU^  consisting  of  some  granite  columns,  and  an  old  square  ^7*°^ 
building,  with  openings  at  top.    The  researches  made  here 
have  not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savary,  who  concav- 
ed it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians,  where, 
with  some  digging,  the  ancient  well  might  be  found,  at  the 
bottoip  of  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was  refiected  entire 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.     The  observations  of  Obterfadoii 
the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  hit.  24*  6'  28"  ^^  ^ 
of  north  latitude.     If  this  place  was  formerly  situated  un-  theohUquiiy 
der  the  tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little^**  *^^ 
altered,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.     But 
we  should  be  awartf  of  the  vagueness  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  much  ce* 


*  Baron  Coitaz»  Mem.  mr  les  giottes  d*£letlijA»  dans  U  Descript  da 
TEgypte. 

*  C3u!irol  et  Jomard,  dam  la  Deicription  de  TEgypte. 
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BOOK   ybaij  on  ^tuem  plaees.    Tbe  ifatnomengB  mt  ike  eatbw 
^^^^'   tion  «f  die  sbadoir,  idielfaer  widHiia  deep  pit,  or  roimd  m 
perpeDdicular  gaoMott,  k  not  oanfiDed  to  one  exact  mathe. 
matical  portion  of  die  sun,  bat  is  «onunon  to  m  certain  ex- 
tent of  latitude  oorrespondisg  to  the  visible  diameter  of  that 
luminary,  which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.     It  would  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  that  the  nortbem  margin  of  the  sun'^s 
disc  sboukl  reach  the  eenith  of  Syen6  on  the  day  of  the 
0umm»  soktioe,  to  abofish  all  latcsral  shadow  of  a  perpen- 
dicular object    Now,  in  the  second  century,  tbe  obliqui- 
ty of  the  ^x;iiptk^  reckoned  from  tbe  observations  of  Hip- 
parohns,  was  SS""  4ff  35''.    If  we  add  the  semidiameter  of 
tbe  enn^  which  is  Id'  6Tf  we  find  tot  the  northern  jnaargia 
ft4^  tSt  t^\  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  latitude 
of  Sy^en^.     At  presoit,  when  the  obliquity  of  tbe  eeUptie 
is  08''  SS'  the  northern  limb  of  tbe  mm  domes  no  nearer 
die  latitude  of  Syen6  than  SI'  S'^,  yet  the  shadow  is  soajwe- 
ly  perceptible.     We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious  reason 
fer  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  tbe  obliquity  ctf*  the 
ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by  real  astronomical  ob* 
serv^ions  of  the  most  enact  and  authentic  kind.    That 
of  die  ^tr«U  of  Syen6  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  laatf 
and  can  give  us  no  asmstanoe  in  ascertaining  the  position 
of  tbe  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable  men 
of  science  seem  to  have  believed  ^ 
Appewnmoe  .  Sy«)£,  which,  under  so  many  different  masters,  has  been 
of  Syen^    ^^  southern  firontier  of  Bgypt,  presenta  in  a  greater  de- 
'  gree  than  any  other  spot  cm  the  sutface  of  the  globe,  that 
confused  mixture  cxf  monuments  whidi,  even  in  the  deati^ 
nies  of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  ns  of  human  in* 
stability.     Het^  the  Pharadis  and  the  Ptcdemies  raised 
the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  are  found  half  buried 
under  the  drifting  eand.    Here  are  forts  and  walls  built 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  oa  the  remains  of 
all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found,  attesting 

'•  Compare  JomAid,  Description  dt  Sjene  et  des  Catanctet,  in  the  Dtani]^ 
titin  dc  FEgjrpte. 
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ibkt  the  warritfn  and  the  leataed  mem  of  modem  Europe  BOOK 
pitdied  their  tents^  and  erected  thor  ohservatorieR  on  this 


spot  But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
moremagmficentspectacle^  Here  are  the  tetraces  of  reddish 
granite  <^  a  particular  character^  hence  called  Syenite,  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite  in 
containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty  terra* 
ceS)  shapdd  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over . 
them  the  river  rolls  majestically  his  impetuous  foaming 
waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 
An  obelisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaning  attached 
to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious  and  pa- 
li^it  efforts  of  human  art.  On  the  polished  surfaces  of 
these  rocks  hieroglyphic  sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian 
deities*  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  this  na- 
titm,  which  more  thati  any  other  has  identified  its^  with 
the  country  which  it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the  most  literal 
sense  enghiVed  the  itonrds  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

In  the  midst  of  this>  valley,  generally  skitted  with  arid 
rocks,  a  series  bf  swe^t  delicious  islands  covered  with  palms, 
date  trees*  mulberries,  acacias  and  napecas,  has  merited  Idands  of 
the  appellation  of   «  the  Tropical  Gardens.""    The  one^^^ 
called  EUSag,  opposite  to  Syene^  is  the  EkphanHni  of  the  PMhi 
ancients ;  whild  the  ancient  Philas  is  recognized  in  the  El* 
Heif  of  the  inodems.     Both  of  them,  especially  the  latter^ 
filled  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other  mo* 
numents  p,  attest  the  ancient  civilisation  of  which  they  must 
have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  names  of  Philas  and  £ilr«  The  oamei 
fhairMne  are  mriginally  one,  for  FU  in  these  Oriental  lan^  ?f,^^ 
guages*   signifies  an  elephant,  and  these  islands,  ferti-» 
Used  by  the  deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  must,  in  an-< 
dient  times,  have  attracted  elefdiants  by  their  rich  vegeta* 

P  JomircU  Oescriptioa  d*£I^hantiiie.     Lancret,  BeMriptioii  de  Phils.  . 
Ginid^  Mmsu  sar  le  Nilumfctra  d*£Jeph«iiune,  in  the  i>etfcripdoii  de  rfigjpte. 
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BOOK   tioD,     Thb  ingenious  conjecture  explains  the  reason  why 
^^^^'    Herodotus  has  not  named  Phike  in  deacnhing  Elephantinif^y 


so  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he  placed  it  to  the  south  of.  the 
first  cataract.  It  explains  the  possibility  of  a  former  king- 
dom of  Elephantine,  a  kingdom  which  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  single  island  1400  yards  long  and  400  broad. 
Julius  Africanus  bears  testimony  to  its  existence  and  du- 
.  ration.  The  Augustine  history  speaks  of  a  king  of  Thebes, 
an  ally  of  Zenobia.  These  fEicts,  taken  altogether,  show 
that  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  the  retreat  of  small  and  almost  independent  states^ 

Shoves  of        From  the  ever  memorable  scenes  of  the  valley  of  the 
e  fied      ^iie,  we  cross  narrow  gorges  and  sterile  plains  covered 


with  sand,  where  even  the  serpent  and  the  lizard  cannot 
find  subsistence ;  and  where  no  bird  dares  to  extend  his 
flight,-^-and  arrive  at  the  no  less  arid  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  coasts  of  this  sea  are  rich  in  coral,  madrepores,  and 
sea  sponges.    Among  the  reefs  of  coral  is  found  the  port  of 

Cofisdr.  Cosseir.  The  town  of  this  name  is  only  a  collection  of  old 
houses,  and  large  storehouses  occupied  from  time  to  time 
by  the  caravans,  but  without  any  fixed  inhabitants.  It  la- 
bours under  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  only  produce 
of  the  vicinity  is  the  coloquintida  '. 

J)twa%  of       But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  lyinfi:  between  this 

the  TliA.  •  . 

1^^  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  is  not 
equally  sterile  in  every  part.  Mr.  Irwin,  who  travelled 
from  Kenn6  to  Cairo  by  a  road  which  passes  obliquely  the 
northern  part  of  this  desert,  found  by  the  sides  of  fright- 
ful ravines  and  black  chasms,  some  valleys  in  which  aca- 
cia bushes,  covered  with  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  fur- 
nished a  delightful  shade  to  the  timid  antelope.  Some 
tufts  of  wild  wheat,  a  date  tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto  call- 
ed to  mind  the  old  anchorets,  who  chose  in  these  soli- 
tudes to  relinquish  their  intercourse  with  a  perverse  world. 


4  Jomud,  loc.  dt  Compare  Fonter,   c|ii8t  ad  Midiad;  p.  36.    Zoegik  do 
origine  obdisoor.  p.  886,  not  2S.    QnatRmfae,  Mint,  hsBL  geog.  I.  p,  387. 
'  Dubois.A7iiie  dam  la  Detcriptiou  de  I'Esypte,  I.  p.  193»  194. 
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Two  similar  verdant  spots  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,   BOOK 
somewhat  nearer  to  Suez  than  Cosseir,  contmn  the  monas- 
teries  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  surrounded  with  hand-  Mona«te- 
some  orchards  of  date  trees,  olives,  and  apricots.     The  Authony 
first  of  these  convents  has  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  and  St. 
white  wme  ■. 

A  route  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  city  of 
Sue2,  a  town  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The  ^"*^' 
port  of  Suez  has  only  a  bad  quay  at  which  small  boats 
can  scarcely  land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  an* 
chor  in  the  roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  the  in-^ 
habitants  have  is  one  brackish  spring.  The  sea  abounds 
in  fish,  but  they  are  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  are  wanting  in  this  wretched  place,  which 
is  situated  in  a  parched  sandy  plain^  about  a  league  from 
the  roadstead.  The  fortress  is  of  a  piece  with  the  town, 
consisting  df  some  towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 

In  the  most  Southerly  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  la*- 
Utude  of  Assouan  or  Syen6^  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  The  anciem 
of  iSerel^ice,  delightfully  situated  in  a  plain  almost  ®*'*"**®* 
surrounded  by  mountains,  at  a  distancie  of  five  miles.  Its 
ruins  are  still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  which, 
lis  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses,  is  nearly  covered  by 
the  sand.  The  temple  is  built  of  soft  calcareous  istone, 
and  sandstone.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  it  adorned  with  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  well  executed  in  basso-relievo,  and  carried 
away  a  tablet  of  breccia  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  sandy,  but  appears  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  for  pasture  and  other  purposes.  It 
contains  toihe  bushes  which  make  good  firewood.  Mr. 
Belzoni  calculated  from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  ruins 
and  the  size  of  the  houses,  that  this  sea-port  had  contain- 
ed a  population  exceeding  10,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbotur 
with  a  northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by  nature. 

Not  far  from  this  place  are  the  famous  mountains  of  erne* 

■  Sicard,  Cartel  dei  deserts  de  la  Th£ba«d»>  aux  •AvimM  d«t  mauHirM,  kt^ 
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BOOK   raldsi  the  highlit  of  whidb  is  called  Zubara^  and  whiefa  were 
^^^^'    yifiited  by  Mr.  Bruce  .and  Mr.  Belzoni.     The  present  Pash^ 
EmenU     of  Egypt  made  an  attempt  to  vork  the  emerald  mines,  and 
mountaiBf.  y^  about  fifty  mm  employed  as  paiwps  i^  the  year  ISIS, 
but  the  mines  appear  to  have  been  e^iiausted  by  the  an« 
cients.     The  miners  were  exposed  to  great  inconveiuence 
and  ride,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  caravans 
from  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days  journey.    From 
Ithe  negligence  <^  the  purveyors  it  was  often  late  in  arriv-. 
ing ;  and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  tbue  desert     These  miners  sometimes  rose 
against  their  leaders  and  killed  them.     The  did  excava- 
lions  consisted  of  low  galleries  mwii  obstructed  with  rub^ 
bish)  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roof. 
The  passages  went  very  far  into  the  mountain^  along  the 
strata  of  mica  and  of  marble,  and  emeralds  were  found  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  chiefly  at  the  place 
where  two  marble  strata  inclosing  the  mic;a  between  them, 
met  one  another. 
AmbtrUMfc     The  des^ts  of  eastepi  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  soi^e 
tribes  of  Arabs,  who  call  themselves  its  sovereigns.    Those 
who  occupy  the  countries  b/etween  the  isthmus  and  the  val- 
ley of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or  An- 
tonis,  which  to  jus  seems  a  corruption  of  Saint  Antony^ 
whose  name  was  given  to  a  part  of  these  deserts.     The 
tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the  Hooatal,  who 
occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez.;  the  Maha- 
zeh,  who  live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the 
monastery  of  St.  Antony ;  and  the  Beni- Wasell  who  live 
m  the  latitude  of  Monfaloot  and  Minieh.    All  these  Arabs 
are  enemies  to  the  Ababdeh^  who  rule  over  all  the  deserts 
from  Cos^eir  to  a  distant  part  of  Nubia. 

The  Gages.  In  the  topograpihyjof  Egyfi  we  must  include  the  odse^, 
which  have  always  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo 
giv,e«  im  excellent  definition  of  the  word  oasis.  "  This,** 
says  he,  <^  is  the  name  ^ven  in  the  language  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, to  inhabited  cantons,  which  are  entirely  surrounded 

4< 
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bf  TflBt  deserts,  in  which  they  resemble  so  many  islands  in  BOOK 
the  midst  of  die  ooean."*  The  Arabs  call  them  Ooftdeh,  ^^^^ 
and  in  a  Coptic  dictionary  we  are  told  that,  in  the  Coptic 
laqguage,  that  wcN^d  signifies  an  inhabited  place  K  There 
are  three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which  this  name  is  parti- 
cularly applied.  The  term  oqais  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
from  b^ng  indiscriminately  used  to  signify  either  one  of 
these  islands,  or  a  collection  of  them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  the  ancients  are  each 
composed  ot  a  certain  number  of  spots  generally  separated 
fay  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.  These  places 
have,  like  Egypt  itself,  been  described  in  very  opposite  co- 
lours by  different  writers.  The  Greeks  called  them  ^  the 
idands  of  the  blessed,^  (Maxa^y  nttfoi^)  and  they  certainly 
appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  for 
days  been  traversing  the  parched  and  sterile  desert.  Rut 
the  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated  countries  have  ha- 
bitually viewed  them  with  horror.  They  were  often  as- 
ngned  as  places  of  banishment.  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  described  by  grave  writers  in  terms  unusually 
poetic,  and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal  according  to 
the  prevaili|ig  bent  of  the  respective  authors.  Even  the 
{diysicai  debneations  of  them  have  often  laboured  under 
eneDtial  errors.  Their  physical  character,  as  distinguish. 
ed  from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chiefly  derived  from 
aubteminean  springs,  by  means  of  which  vegetation  is 
created  and  maintained,  and  a  vegetable  mould  formed. 
The  ^ings  ^re  accounted  for  by  the  high'  lands  with 
which  these  oases  are  universally  surrounded.  Wells  are 
often  dug  to  a  depth  of  800  and  sometimes  500  feet,  and 
Ae  water  is  drawn  up  from  them  for  irrigation.  M.  Mail- 
let,  in  describing  these  spots,  allows  his  imagination  to  be 
so  far  deceived  by  what  he  knew  of  the  Faioom,  as  to  say 
that  these  dases  are  watered  by  canals  connected  with  the 
Nile.  Their  fertility  has  always  been  deservedly  cele- 
brated.    Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine ; 

*  LiD^,  Voyage  4e  Wfomimoy  te  t  IL  p.  043,  ft* 
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BOOK  Abillfedrt  and  Edrisi,  the  luxuriance  of  the  pahn-ttees } 
^^^^^*  and  Vanslei),  the  Dominican  traveller,  states  that  they  ex- 
ported sweeter  and  finer  dried  dates  than  were  to  be  found 
any  where  else.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  states  that^  in 
one  of  them,  he  passed  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  aca- 
cias far  exceeding  in  size  any  he  had  ever  se^i,  the  trunks 
of  some  of  them  measuring  more  than  seventeen  feet  in 
circumference  \ 
The  Gnat  The  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  south  and  the  east, 
Oasii.  jg  formed  of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  which  lie  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  the  west  These  patches 
of  firm  land  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deserts  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  walk  ;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of 
this  oasis  is  nearly  100  miles,  the  greater  proportion  .con- 
sisting of  a  desert.  M.  Foncet  visited  it  in  1698^  He  says  it 
contains  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its 
palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure.  According  to 
a  more  recent  account,  it  contains  Egyptian  ruins  covered 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions '«  The  principal  town  is 
Temple  of  Called  El-Kargeh.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  beau- 
Ei.Kai^efa.  tif ully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  grove  of  palm  trees  ^. 
The  temple  stands  east  and  west,  and  a  rich  cornice  runs 
all  round  the  top.  The  front  is  covered  with  colossal 
figures  and  hieroglyphics.  There  are  several  chambers 
still  entire,  containing  hieroglyphics  in  stucco,  with  marks 
of  red  and  blue  paint ;  but  the  roof  of  a  great  part  has 
fallen  in.  It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a  triple  wall; 
each  wall  had  its  propylon  or  door-way,  and  these  are 
all  standing.  One  of  the  propyla  is  covered  over  with  a 
Greek  inscription,  consisting  of  a  long  rescript,  published 
in  the  reign  of  Galba,  respecting  a  reform  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  justice  in  this  and  other  Egyptiasi  territories  *. 

"  Sir  Archibald  £dinoDstoae*8  Jouniey  to  Two  of  the  Oaaet  of  Uppefc- 
Egypt,  1822,  p.  4k 

'  Annales  des  Voyages,  t  XXI.  p.  163. 

7  Edmonstone's  Jouznej  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  £gypt» 

*  Ibid.  p.  74^98.    Claoical  Joanal,  No.  45  and  46. 
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Near  El-Karg^  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis,  or    BOOK 
cemetery,  containing  200  or  800  buildings  of  unbumed    ^^^^' 
brick,  chiefly  of  a  square  shiqpe,  and  each  surmounted  by  Necropolis, 
a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  the  graves 
of  aheiks.     One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has 
been  used  at  one  time  as  a  Christian  church,  as  appears 
from  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  wall     Sir  A.  £d- 
monstone  found  them  to  be  very  different  in  form  from  any 
other  cemeteries  that  he  had  seen,  and  represents  in  a 
plate  the  general  aspect  of  this  curious  group  of  buildings*. 
At  distances  of  a  few  miles  some  other  remains  of  ancient 
temples  are  found.     This  whole  oasis  has  always  been, 
and  still  is  depglRlent  on  Egypt     It  serves  as  a  place  of 
refreshment  for  the  caravans,  being  on  the  route  from 
Abyssinia  and  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt.     Its  distance  from 
Egypt  is  five  days  journey,  by  the  route  from  the  Faioom 
to  the  Great  Oasis,  and  about  two  days  journey  west  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.     Mr.  Belzoni 
found  in  the  adjoining  desert  about  thirty  tumuli,  some 
large    enough    to    contain  100   corpses:     he    supposes 
them  to  contain  the  bodies  of  that  part  of  the  army  of 
Cambyses  which  was  sent  to  conquer  the  Ammonii  in  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  and  who  were  left  to  perish  in  the.  de- 
sert, in  consequence  of  being  betrayed  by  their  guides. 
But  that  is  a  mere  surmise.    The  question  naturally  arises. 
What  set  of  people  can  we  suppose  to  have  so  far  interest- 
ed themselves  about  these  unfortunates  as  to  give  them  in- 
terment, and  collect  stones  over  their  graves  ?  Edmonstone 
connders  them  as  natural  hillocks. 

At  the  distance  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  great  Western 
Oasis,  there  is  another  which  was  never  visited  by  any  Eu-  ^*^^^* 
ropean  before  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819,  and  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Arabian  geographer  except- 
ing 01ympiodorus««.  The  chief  town  of  that  Oasis  is  El- 
Cazar,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  rocks  rising  abruptly  behind  it,  and  encircled  by 

•  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  p.  108,  109. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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BOOK  extemave  gardens  filled  with  a  great  wietjr  of .  trees.    It 
'    contains  a  strong  sulphureous  chalybeate  spring,  on  which 


the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are  some  mummy 
Templt  of  pits  in  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  rocks^  A  few  miles 
Hi^'ar!  ^^  ELCasar  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  called  Dacr-al- 
Hadjar,  very  much  didiied  up  with  sand,  hke  other  Egyp- 
tmi  antiquities.  But  some  diambars,  covered  with  faierogly- 
j^ics,  and  blackened  with  the  lamps  of  the  ancient  worship- 
pers, are  accessible,  and  their  roof  still  entire.  This  oasis 
contains  in  all  twelve  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely 
variable  in  winter.  The  rains  are  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant, though  some  seasons  pass  without  any.  Violent 
winds  are  frequent,  and  the  khamseen  in  May  and  June  is 
severely  felt.  The  plague  is  unknown,  but  intermittent 
fevers  are  very  common  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  soil  is  a  very  red  light  earth,  fertilized  mtirely 
by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly  barley  and  rice.  The 
inhabitants  are  Bedouins.  They  are  much  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Barbary  or  Mogrebbin  Arabs.  From 
this  to  Tripoli  is  thirty  days^  journey  of  ten  hours  eadi. 
Lions  and  hysenas  are  not  uncommon.  At  a  village  called 
Indigo  ma-  Bellata,  indigo  is  manufactured.  The  dry  plant  is  put  in- 
to an  earthen  jar  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  round  and 
worked  till  the  colour  is  pressed  out.  The  liquor  is  then 
strained  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar,  where 
it  is  left  for  eight  or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured 
afterwfurds  into  a  broad  shallow  hole  in  the  sand,  which 
absorbs  the  water,  and  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  which  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  has  not  monopolized.  This  western  oasis  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of 
mountains,  with  a  taUe  land  on  the  top,  alcHig  which  tra- 
vellers  {»*oceed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  elevation 
of  this  table  land  makes  it  comparatively  cold.  In  the 
course  of  this  track  are  found  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  temple,  called  Enamoor.  The  infaalntants 
have  some  vague  reports  about  other  oases  to  the  west  and 
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to  the  north,  whtdi,  howeveK,  are  otherwiic  alike  imJouiwii    BOOK 
to  them  and  to  geographers*  ^^^^* 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  little  frequented;  ijtde 
Ptolemy  makes  its  latitude  S8p  &B\  Such  is  the  pointion  pro-  ^^^ 
bably  of  its  principal  place.     This  oasis  pioduces  the  best 
dates  known  in  Egypt.     According  to  Browne,  it  is  a  kind 
of  bead  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  ot  western  Arabs,  who 
extend  as  far  as  Fezzan,  and  even  to  Tripoli. — Towaids 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  there  is  an  oasis  called  Korayn  by  Oaaes  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.     It  contains  eight  or  ten  f^'*^'^'* 
hamlets  with  their  gardens,  and  about  4000  inhabitants^  In 
the  same  direction  is  Saleheyd,  Another  oa,sis  shaded  by 
a  wood  six  miles  long.     It  contains  ten  villages  -and  about 
GOOO  inhabitants. 

Egypt,  which  we  have  described  in  s,  physical  and  topo*Govern- 
graphic  point  of  view,  has  in  modem  times  been  consider- ^^^^^ 
ed  as  forming-part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and,  like  all  the 
great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at  the  head 
oi  the  government.  This  situation  did  not  confer  much 
authority,  but  was  very  lucrative.  It  was  an  object  of 
keen  solicitation  at  Constantinople,  and  generally  well  paid 
for  to  the  intriguing  characters  of  the  Seraglio.  The  pasha 
held  his  place  only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  arrived  in 
Egypt  he  received  great  honours.  He  presided  over 
the  divan  at  public  ceremonies ;  yet  was  only  the  idle 
speetat(^  of  the  acts  gS  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those  mili- 
tary^ chiefs  who  held  the  ei&cient  authority  in  their  own 
hands,  and  even  dismissed  the  pashas  if  they  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  their  conduct.  The  Porte  has  repeatedly  sub- 
mitted to  this  indignity.  The  pasha  had  a  feeble  mili- 
tia of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and  raw  undiscipUned  Ar- 
nauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the  Land  tc  . 
Grand  Signior,  by  the  mtdtecymSy  a  sort  of  nobility  who  '*"'*** 
in  Turkey  Proper  are  called  Hmariots.     Almost  all  the 
fiefs  of  Egypt  were  till  lately  in  the  hands  of  the. Mame- 
luke   soldiery  and   their    Beys.      In   its   internal   admi- 

H  % 
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BOOK   nistraiioii,    Egypt   was  divided    into  twenty-four    prtv 
^^^^'   vinces,  called  KirraU.     The  command  of  the  provinces 


was  every  year  distributed  among  the  Beys.  They  made 
th«r  respective  circuits  to  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes, 
keep  the  Arabs  in  subjection,  and  maintain  the  police* 
The  Bey  possessed  of  most  influence  generally  resided  at 
Cairo,  with  the  title  of  Sheik-el-Beled,  (Sheik  of  the 
country.) 

Reremitf.  The  revenues  were  of  two  descriptions ;  those  which 
belonged  to  the  government,  and  those  which  belonged  to 
the  Mamelukes.  The  first  comprehended  the  miri^  or 
territorial  tax,  valued  either  in  money  or  in  produce ;  the 
customs,  or  duties  on  inland  commerce  :  the  rent  <^  cer- 
tain mines ;  and  the  kharadj^,  or  capitation  tax  paid  by 
foreigners.  These  revenues  were  charged  with  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  the  surplus  was  supposed  to  be 
sent  to  Constantinople;  but  the  different  agents,  from 
the  receivers  up  to  the  Beys,  managed  so  well,  that  the 
Grand  Signior  seldom  touched  any  part  of  all  these  im- 
posts. They  even  charged  to  his  account  expenses  in- 
curred by  repairs  of  buildings  and  canals  which  never  were 
executed. 

The  revenues  of  the  Beys  were  composed  not  only  of 
whatever  they  received  from  the  villages  assigned  to 
them,  but  also  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless 
ways.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew 
from  Egypt  in  public  and  private  revenues,  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  sterling.  While  the  French  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country,  they  varied  from  year  to  year  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  war.  General  Reynier  values 
them  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  francs, 
(from  L.883,838,  to  L.1,041,666.) 

FopulattoD.  The  population  of  Egypt  has  often  been  rated  at  two 
millions  and  a  half :  but  it  has  never  been  numbered,  and 
we  do  not  even  know  whether  this  estimate  includes  the 
Arabs  who  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  country.  * 

Recent  re-      The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  French 

volutions.  « 
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invasion  a  serious  shock,  from  which  it  has  not  been  able    fiOUK 

1    VTT 

to  recover.     The  Arnauts,  or  Albanian  troops  who  came  ' 


to  subjugate  the  country  to  the  Turks,  sought  to  seize  it 
as  a  sovereignty  for  themselves.       Egypt  was  distract- 
ed by  numerous  parties,  and  seemed  to  long  for  another 
European  invasion.     But  a  pasha  of  energetic  character  ar« 
rived,  who  stuck  at  no  cruelty  or  perfidy  in  the  execution 
of  his  policy,  and,  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together 
into  his  palace  under  the  pretext  of  an   entertainment, 
put  them  to    the  sword.       Those    who  had  the  good 
fortune   to  escape  fled  to  Nubia,   where  they  establish- 
ed   themselves    first  at  Ibrim,   and  attempted  to   make 
a  stand.      Driven  from  that  place  by  the  arms  of  the  pa- 
sha, they  retreated  to  Dongola  to  the  number  of  500, 
where  they  armed  4000  or  6000  negro  slaves,  and  sur- 
rounded  their  city  with  a  wall.     At  their  head  was  Osman 
Bey  Bardisi,   who  is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  never  to 
shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he  should  enter  Cairo  in 
triumph.     It  appears  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
farther  extension  of  the  warlike  operations  of  the  pasha 
Mahomet  Ali,    they  have  been  forced  to  leave  that  sta-' 
tion,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number  by  war 
and  hardships,  and  that  their  slender  remains  had  found 
their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  where  their  restless 
character  was  likely  to  procure  their  speedy  annihilation. 

These  famous  Mamelukes,  the  tyrants  of  Egypt,  were,  Mannen 
as  is  well  known,  military  slaves  purchased  by  the  Fati-  "»^  «»- 
mite  CaUphs,  to  form  their  body  guard.     Notwithstand-  Mame- 
ing  the  influence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil  ^'*^*'' 
administration,  the  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own 
military  organization,  and  was  always  recruited  in  the 
same   manner.    ,  Turkish  merchants  brought  to  Egypt 
slaves  collected  from  different  countries.    Some  were  Ger- 
mans and  Russians ;  the  greater  part  were  from  the  Cau- 
casian countries,  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  were 
generally  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old.     The  Ma- 
meluke chiefs  always  purchased  some  of  them.     These 
children  were  employed  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
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BOOK   masters^  who  gave  them  an  edudeUion  entirely  military. 
J^  •    Each  styled  his  master  father,  and  was  regarded  as  a  part 
of  his  family. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  serrices  gave  them 
their  freedom,  they  left  his  house,  taking  with  them  some 
property :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves. 
They  were  always  ready  to  obey  him  and  followed  him  in 
war.  The  great  badge  of  their  liberty  was  permission  to 
let  the  beard  grow. 

The  spiiit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  the  senti- 
ment of  parental  affection.  The  children  of  Mamelukeff 
only  succeeded  to  the  personal  effects  of  the  father,  never 
to  his  rank  and  power.  A  child  reared  by  the  women  in 
the  harem  was  an  object  of  contempt.  Perhaps  that  mode 
of  thinking  arose  from  an  observation  verified  by  long  ex« 
perience,  that  in  Egypt  foreign  races  degenerate  like  exo- 
tic plants  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 

In  general  the  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  lived  like  those 
'  of  the  Osmanlis ;  for  their  husbands  were  equally  jealous. 
But,  as  the  children  could  never  succeed  to  the  situations 
or  the  titles  of  their  fathers,  they  were  less  addicted  to  the 
delights  of  maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dis- 
pense with  the  privilege  of  becoming  mothers  took  the 
requisite  means  without  attaching  to  the  act  any  notion  of 
criminality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completely  Turkish  in  its 
character  than  under  the  Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many 
of  his  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Signior,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling most  other  Pashas  placed  in  his  commanding  si- 
tuation ;  but  he  does  not  declare  himself  independent.  On 
the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at  the  feet  of  the  Sul- 
tanas throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the  Wa- 
habees,  and  the  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the 
captive  chief  of  that  formidable  sect  to  Constantinople  to 
give  the  supreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
For  this  he  received  the  distinguishing  title  of  Khan, 
which  carries  with  it  a  perpetual  immunity  from  the  risk 
of  judicial  decapitation.     His  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians, 
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and  Symn  cavidry,  and,  like  other  Turkish  armied;  occa^  BOOK 
flionaily  prone  to  formidable  mutinies,  one  of  which  lately  ^^^' 
occurred  among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in 
the  country  \  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  law* 
less  disorder,  more  especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighbour* 
hood.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pasha  to 
introduce  European  discipline  and  tactics,  and  it  was  only 
on  abandoning  that  design  that  the  soldiers  were  appeas* 
ed,  aud  the  pasha's  own  security  for  power  and  life  lestor- 
ed.  The  energy  of  that  ruler,  however,  has  created  a 
greater  degree  of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  be« 
fore  existed  in  modem  times.  His  police  is  vigilant,  and 
Europeans  can  consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  those  dangers  and  indignities  which 
formerly  rendered  a  journey  through  Egypt  a  scene  of  pe« 
rilous  adventure  and  perpetual  suffering.  This  regulari- 
ty is  kept  up  by  a  system  of  summary  justice  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  other  lawless  acts.  The  pasha  encourages 
the  introduction  of  European  improvements,  wherever  the  % 
prejudices,  and  the  established  and  immediate  interests  of 
the  natives  do  not  present  an  unsurmountable  obstruction  ; 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case  even  in  the  most  civilized 
states.  He  has  introduced  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder, 
the  reining  of  sugar,  the  making  of  fine  indigo,  and  the 
silk  manufacture,  &om  which  he  derives  great  advantage. 
He  is  always  inquiring  after  novelties  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  the  economical  arts.  He  is  very  active, 
and  constantly  in  motion.  His  leisure  time  is  mostly  spent 
at  Soubra,  a  pleasure-house  furnished  with  delightful  gar* 
dens,  three  miles  from  Cairo,  where  one  of  the  quondam 
Mamelukes  who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  recom- 
mended himself  by  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  his 
general  intelligence,  occupies  the.  situation  of  governor. 

The  Copts  may  be  regarded  as  the  r^htf  ul  proprietors  Manners 
of  Egypt     They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that^f^^^'JI,* 
the  Gauls  did  to  the  Franks  under  the  first  race  .of  the 

•»  Belzonrs  Narrative,  vol.  I. 
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not  been  amalgamated  into  one  national  body.     The  Arabs 


in  their  fierce  intolerance  reduced  the  unhappy  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  to  a  state  of  oppression.    They  ^us  forced 
them  to  live  separate  from  themselves,  forming  a  different 
nation,  ruined,  and  almost  annihilated.     They  did  not, 
however,  peremptorily  insist  on  the  alternative  of  conver- 
sion or  extermination  and  exile,  as  the  Romish   Christ* 
ians  did  with  the  Arabian  Mussulmans  in  Spain ;  and  the 
talent  for  writing  and  keeping  accounts  which  the  Copts 
possessed  proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
thus  keeping  up  the  existence  of  their  race.     The  Arab, 
who  knew  no  art  but  that  of  war,  saw  that  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  them.     The  present  number  of  Copts 
is  estimated  at  30,000  families,  or  according  to  other  data 
800,000   souls.      They  are    scattered   partly   over  the 
Delta ;  but  they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt.    In  the 
Saide  they  are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants 
/  of  whole  villages.     They  are  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  mingled  with  the  Persians  left  by  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 
mies. 
Pbyncai         According  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travellers, 
cocsutation.  ^j^^  Copts  are  distinguished  by  a  darker  complexion  than 
the  Arabs,  flat  foreheads,  and  hair  partaking  of  the  woolly 
character ;  the  eyes  large,  and  raised  at  the  angles ;  high 
cheeks;  short,  though  not  flat  noses,   wide   unmeaning 
mouths,  far  from  the  nose,  and  surrounded  with  rather 
thick  lips;  thin  beards,  want  of  grace  in  their  shape,  bandy 
legs  ill  adapted  for  agility,  and  long  flat  toes  ^ 
Copttc  Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  peculiar 

*'**^''  language,  which  is  still  employed  in  their  worship.  It  is 
a  relict  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  mixed  with  some  Ara- 
bic and  Greek  words.  Though  generally  superseded  by 
the  Arabic  in  common  conversation,  it  is  still  commonly 

« Voyage  de  Denon,  1. 1,  p.  130,     Flanchei  108.  No.  iX    VVaHdeb. 
Volney. 
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used  in  the  Coptic  town  oi  Nagad^h^.     Two  dialeots  of  BOOK 

this  idiom,  the  Memphitic  or  Bahiritic  and  the  Saidic,  are L 

known  to  us  by  di£Perent  religious  books  written^in  them : 
a  third,  the  Bashmooric,  has  occasioned  great  discussions 
among  philologists,  and  they  are  not  yet  agreed  about  its 
nature  and  ongin  ^     The  general  character  of  the  Coptic 
limguage  consists  in  the  shortneBi|  of  its  words,  which  are 
often  monosyllables,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical 
modifications,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  expressing  gen* 
ders  and  cases  by  prefixed  syllables,  and  not  by  termina- 
tions ^.     Cpmpared  with  all  other  known  languages,  it  has 
only  been  found  to  have  some  feeble  indications  of  an  an- 
cient connection  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopian. 
Without  any  foreign  derivation,  or  known  affinities,  it 
seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  ^its  own.     The 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and  ar- 
bitrary language  for  the  nation,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  that  body  to  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours.     The  Cop- 
tic alphabet,  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greek,  ccm- 
tains  some  chai^acters  belon^ng  to  the  ancient  alphabet  or 
alphabets  of  Egypt  <i — The  Copts,  at  first  attached  to  the  BeligioD. 
ceremonial  of  tJie  Great  Eastern   Greek   Church,,  were 
drawn  off  by  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites, 
whose  creed  confounds  under  one  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  reli^ous  ceremony, 
is  practised  among  them  as  contributing  to  decorum  and 
cleanliness.     The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  gives  himself 
out  as  the  successor  of  St  Mark  the  evangelist,  whose  bo- 
dy, or  the  head  at  least,  the  Venetians  pretend  to  have 
removed.     Acute,  sober,  avaricious,  and  grovelling,  the 
Copts  of  the  towns  succeed  in  matters  of  business,  and 

^  Infoftnttioii  itam  a  iMtiv«  Copt.    Tr. 

•  Quatremire,  Recberehes  sur  b  liit^rature  Egyptt  p.  173»  174.  Idem, 
Mem.  geogr.  et  histor.  tur  TEgypte,  1.  p.  235.  Munter  de  indole  venionis 
Sahidicie. 

^  Vater  in  Addung's  Mithridates,  t.  III.  p.  87. 

I  Zoega,  de  orig.  et  usu  obeliscocmm,  sect.  IV.  ch.  2,  p.  424^^3,  p.  497. 
Tyehseo,  Biblioth.  de  TaDdenne  litterature,  cb. 
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^^^^^'    Turkish  governments. 

These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identitv  of  this 
nation  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who,  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars,  necessarily  mingled  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  Some  have 
Name  of  derived  the  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  city  Eoptos 
<^P*«*  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  that  city  seems  never  to  have  en- 
joyed any  distinction,  being  only  one  of  the  nine  residen- 
ces of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the  tenn  with 
a  Greek  word  signifying  circumcised  \  But  it  is  not  pro> 
bable  that  the  Copts  themselves  would  adopt  a  nickname 
of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
identical  with  JEgyptiuSj  which  was  also  written  JSgop- 
tios  \  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  an  article.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  term  hypt^  kibtf  or  kdfty  employed  by 
the  Copts  as  a  designation  for  their  country  ^.  Homer 
seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  iEgyptos  to  the  Nile  ^ ; 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital, 
was  called  Mgjpius  "^;  which  at  least  serves  to  prove  that 
this  term  was  equally  .indigenous  with  Chymi  or  Chemi^ 
under  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  designated  their 
country  ". 
Tht  AnlM«  After  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt ;  distinguished  by  a  lively  and 
expressive  physiognomy,  sunk,  small  and  sparkling  eyes, 
a  general  angularity  of  form,  short  pointed  beards,  their 
lips  habitually  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  muscular  arms, 
the  whole  body  more  remarkable  far  agility  than  beauty, 
and  more  nervous  than  handsome.  Such  is  the  pastoral  and 

^  Du  Burnat,  Nout.  M6m.  des  Missionn.  II.  p.  13. 
i  Masius  in  Syror.  peculio.  quoted  by  Bcciewood  in  Ing  BicbcicbM  ma  Its 
lADgues,  cb.  23.  £)es  Cophtites* 
k  D'Uerbelot,  Bibliotb.  orient.     See  Eebt  and  Kibt, 
1  Scblichthoret,  Geogr.  Homeri. 
"  Herod.  Euterpe  in  princ.  p.  59,  cdido  H.  StephanL 
"  Kircberx,  Frcdromus  Koptus,  p.  293. 
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more  civilized  Arab*.      Tbe  Bedouin^  or  independent   BOOK 
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Arab,  has  a  wilder  physiognomy.  The  Arab  cultivators, 
including  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as  the  sheiks 
or  heads  of  villi^es,  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  the  boufakirs  Fellahs. 
or  beggars,  and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of 
different  professions,  present  a  character  less  distinctly 
marked  P.— The  Turks  have  graver  features  and  sleeker  Turks. 
forms,  thick  eyelids  allowing  little  expression  to  the  eyes, 
large  noses,  handsome  mouths,  good  lips,  long  tufted  beards, 
lighter  complexions,  short  necks,  a  grave  and  indolent 
habit  of  body ;  and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight  which 
they  associate  with  the  idea  of  nobleness.  The  Greeks,  Greeks, 
who  must  now  be  classed  as  foragners,  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  regular  features,  the  delicacy,  and  the  versatility  of 
their  ancestors :  they  have  the  character  of  shrewdness  and 
roguery  in  their  transactions.  The  Jews,  who  have  the  same 
physiognomy  as  in  Europe,  but  among  whom  some  hand- 
some individuals,  particularly  among  the  young,  remind  us 
of  the  head  consecrated  among  painters  as  a  representation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are,  as  eveiy  where  else,  devoted  to  the 
pursuits  ci  commerce.  Despised  and  incessantly  buffetted 
about  without  being  expelled,  they  compete  with  the  Copts 
in  the  large  towns  of  Egypt  for  situations  in  the  customs, 
and  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of  Contrast  of 
Arabs,  who  are  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  distinc-""™*"* 
tions  of  hereditary  rank,  a  numerous  class  whose  respect 
was  all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations 
were  unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  qua- 
lities, raised  him  to  the  first  honours  in  the  country.  <'  I 
have  heard,"  says  General  Reynier,  '*  both  Turkish  and 
Mameluke  officers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts, 
*  He  is  a  man  of  the  best  connections ;  he  was  purchased  ^J* " 
On  the  contrary,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as  soon  as  they  are 

•  Denon.  PL  109,  No.  4^ 

r  Idem,  Fl.  9,  fig.  1 ;  PL  107,  fig.  5. ;  Fl.  106,  No.  1. 

1  Reynier,  TEgypte,  p.  6S. 
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^"  horsemen,  get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them  to 
descend  from  some  illustrious  personage. 
Hereditary  Besides  the  various  alliances  which  subsist  among  tribes, 
parties.  ^j^^  Arabs  have  leading  parties,  which  may  be  obnsidered  as 
so  many  confederacies,  and  are  headed  by  powerful  sheiks. 
Some  of  these  are  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Delta. 
^*  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,^  says  M.  Girard  %  '<  form 
two  hostile  parties,  who  do  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  injure  each  other.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellations of  the  Saad  and  the  Hharam.  In  the  civil  wars 
which  desolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the  hegira, 
under  the  caliph  Yezyd-ebn-Ma^ouyeh,  the  two  armies 
used  these  words  as  their  respective  watchwords  during 
the  night.  They  were  the  family  names  of  their  respec- 
tive chiefs.  The  combatants  and  their  posterity  adopted 
them  ever  after,  and  under  them  perpetuated  their  dis- 
cords. The  Arabs,  who  have  at  different  times  come  to 
settle  in  Egypt,  brought  along  with  one  or  othet  of  these 
names  a  blind  hatred  towards  the  opposite  faction. 
Art  of  Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from 

■wimmiDg.  ^|jg  other  Orientals.  A  country  frequently  laid  under  wa- 
ter makes  the  art  of  swimming  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  children  learn  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become  fond 
of  it,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  vil- 
lage with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  fabled  nymphs '.  At 
the  festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several  profes- 
sional swimmers  publicly  perform  a  swimming  mock-fight, 
and  land  to  attack  an  enemy,  in  presence  of  the  pasha. 
Their  evolutions  are  executed  with  surprising  vigour. 
They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs,  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  while 
their  feet  are  tied  together  with  an  iron  chains  The 
Egyptians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  ani- 

'  Mem  8ur  TEgypte,  III.  p.  358. 

•  Tott,  JVlemoires,  t.  IV.  p.  60.    St^ar^,  Lettres,  t.  I.     Sieard,  Nouv. 
Mem.  If.  p.  ]90. 

«  Wamleb.  deux  Voyagei,  p.^279. 
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mals.     Saddled  goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their    BOOK 
backH,  and  asses  as  well  trained  and  as  docile  as  English 


horses.     Carr3ring  pigeons  were  more  common  here  than  Cartying 
in  any  o&er  part  of  the  east.     In  the  17th  century  theP^S^*^* 
governor    of  Damietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  ci 
Cairo  by  means  of  these  winged  messengers  ^     Mallet 
mentions  this  as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  ^ 
The  most  astonishing  phenomenon  of  this  description  is 
the  power  which  certain  persons  have  of  handling  and  go- 
verning the  most  venomous- serpents.     The  modem  p^jL  Enchanters 
Us  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient.     They  suffer  vipers  to    "•'P*'*^ 
twine  round  their  bodies ;  they  keep  them  in  the  folds  of 
their  shirts ;  they  make  them  go  into  bottles,  and  come 
out  ag^n  :  sometimes  they  tear  them  with  their  teeth,  and 
eat  their  flesh  ^.     The  secrets  on  which  these  practices  de- 
pend are  unknown :  they  are  founded  on  address  and  ob** 
servation,  though  the  Orientals  ascribe  them  to  magic  *. 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modem  Egypt,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  view  of  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

• 

It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Eg]rpt  that  the  earthen  Pottery. 
jars,  hence  called  balasses,  are  manufactured.  These  ma- 
nufactures supply  not  only  tlie  whole  of  Egypt,  but  Syria 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  have 
the  property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  refreshing  coolness  by  its  evaporation. 
The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  they  are  sold  so 
very  cheap  that  the  poorest  person  can  command  as  many 
as  he  wants,  and  they  often  enter  among  the  materials  for 
building  the  walls  of  houses ;  nature  furnishes  the  raw 
clay  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  in  the  adjoining  desert.  It 
consists  of  a  fat,  fine,  saponaceous  and  compact  marl,  which 
only  requires  moistening  and  working  up  to  become  pliable 
and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned  from  it, 

<^  De  la  Yalle,  p.  iS8.    Monconys,  p.  295. 
'  Mallet,  Descript.  de  l*£gypte,  II.  p.  267. 
7  Idem,  I.  p.  132.    SaTary»  Thevenot. 
«  Hasselquist's  Trayels^  p.  76-— 80.  (in  German.) 
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hours,  completed  by  the  heat  <rf  a  riight  straw  fire.     They 

are  set  up  in  rows,  which  are  described  by  all  travellara 

in  Egypt.     Such  is  the  stability  of  the  habits,  customs, 

Antiquities  and  arts  in  this  sii^ular  country,  that  M.  Denon  obseryed 

of  this  art.  j^^^  ^  ^^  same  sort,  of  the  same  shape,  employed  for 

die  same  purposes,  and  set  on  the  same  tripods  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in  ma- 
nuscripts. 

Weaving.  ^^  Sioot  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  linen  is  manufactured;  at  Djirdjeh,  Farshyoot^ 
and  Kenneh,  cotton  stufis  and  shawls  of  a  much  closer  £bu 
brie  The  cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is 
brought  from  Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  whieh  is  produc- 
ed in  the  country  being  only  employed  at  Esneh,  where 
the  handsomest  cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made. 
From  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  ex- 
portation of  griun,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  different 
sorts  of  oil.  It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  fitMu  the 
Delta,  soap,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs  from  Syria,  and  differ- 
ent European  articles,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen 
cloths,  and  tar. 

Bose  water.  It  is  only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.  When 
the  roses  are  plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employ* 
ed  at  Medineh  for  distilling  them.  The  apparatus  is  very 
simple.  The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  and  shawls.  Sometimes 
8000  shawls  are  exported  from  this  place  in  a  month. 

Abyssinian      The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through 

caravans,  ^jjg  desert,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Esneh.  They 
bring  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers ;  but  their  principal  trade 
consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Cairo  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  latter,  and  the  place  where  their 
sales  are  made.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manufac- 
tures, woollen  dresses,  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  blue  shawls, 
and  some  other  articles  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to 
Esneh  for  metals,  utensils,  and  such  grain  as  they  require. 
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They  flell  tlaves,  camels,  aeaciAgum  wiiich  th^  gadier  BOOK 
in  their  deserts,  and  the  ehareoal  whidi  they  make  from  ^^^^' 
the  acacia  trees ;  but  the  most  valuable  ccmimodity  which 
they  bring  is  senna,  which  diey  gather  in  the  mountains 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  high  as  Syene,  and 
farther  south,  where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  Goobanieh,  a  viUage  four  hours  walk  below 
Syene,  <hi  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in 
company  with  the  Ababdehs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  to  the 
interior  of  the  deserts  which  lie  south-west  from  the  first 
cataract  to  collect  alum,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable 
part  of  the  exports  of  Egypt. 

The  trade  to  Cosseir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  Commerce 
only  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once"'^^^*'*"*^' 

•        »        • 

enriched.  The  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans, 
lentils,  sugar,  carthamom  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  but- 
ter. The  importations  are,  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian 
muslins,  English  silks,  spices,  incense,  and  Cashmere 
shawls.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  yiear  from  Darfoor,  each  Caravans 
composed  of  4000  or  6000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  per-^^^  ^•'" 
Bons,  who  bring  to  Sioot  aiid  to  Cairo  elephants^  teieth, 
rhinoceros^  horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds, 
natron,  and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  5000 
or  6000  annually,  chiefly  young  girls  or  women.  One 
author  says  that  the  number  of  slaves  sometimes  amounts 
to  12,000,  and  that  of  the  camels  to  15,000. 

Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barbary,  Other  cara- 
and  from  Sennaar.  Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  to-  ^""' 
bacco,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins, 
and  other  objects  of  consumption.  The  caravans  from 
Sennaar  are  smaller  than  those  from  Darfoor,  and  bring 
nearly  the  same  articles,  together  with  civets,  and  the  teeth 
and  $kins  of  the  hippopotamus  ^ 

•  Mem.  sur  PEgyplc,  IV.  p.  «1 
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BOOK  Such  is  the  jMresent  laB^ishing  condition  of  Egypt,  that 
^-^^^'  celebrated  country  which  was  once  covered  with  towns, 
temples,  palaces,  obelisks  and  pyramids.  Yet  Egypt  is 
stiU  a  civilized  and  happy  country  in  comparison  of  some 
others  in  Africa  which  are  immediately  to  come  under  our 
review. 


Table  of  Geographical  PosiiumSy  aMronomtcaHy  observed 

by  M>  Nouet. 


PlMei. 


Aboo-el-Sheik^  fon  the  canal  of  Soveys) 

Alexandria,  (at  Pharos) • 

Antinoe^  (its  mina)    .    .    .    .    ^    .    •    . 

Belb^s    .    .    .    ; 

Beni-Sooef 

Damietta 

Denderah,  (temple)    . 

Dyheh,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)    .    .    . 

Edfoo^  (town  and  temple) 

Eane^  (town  and  temple) 

^ir^jeh 

Hoo 

Isle  of  Philoe^  (temple  above  the  cataracts) 
Cairo,  (house  of  the  Institute)      .    .    .    ^ 

Kamac,  (ruins  of  Thebes) 

Koom-ombos,  (temple) 

Lesbeh      .    .    .    .    • 

Longsor,  f  ruins  of  Theb^ 

M edinet- Aboo  (ruins  of  Tliebes)  .... 

Minieh :    .    •    .    . 

Omfarege,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)    .    . 
Palace  of  Memnon,  (ruins  of  Thebes)    •    . 

Pyramid  north  of  Memphis 

Kaoo-el-Koobra,  (town  and  temple)       «    . 

Kenneh 

Rosetta,  (north  minaret) 

Suez 

Saleh-hiyeh 

S^ene 

Sioot 

Tannis,  f  island  of  Lake  Menzaleh)    .    .    . 

Tower  oi  Aboo  Gir 

Tower  of  the  Janissaries,  (Cairo)  .... 

Tower  of  Boghaseh 

Tower  of  Boghaz 

Tower  of  Maraboo 
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We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  comparative  tabular  BOOK 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modem  divisions  of  Egypt.  For 
such  a  task  we  have  not  su£Scient  data.  The  reader  who 
wishes  for  such  information  as  history  affords  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  consult  a  work  by  the  learned  M.  ChampoUion, 
entitled,  *^  TEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons.^ 


vol,.  IV, 
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NUBIA,  ABtSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA 

AND  HABESH. 


BOOK  WTe  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a 
., 1.  minuteness  corresponding  to  its  great  celebrity.  Our  sur- 
vey of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Begion  of  course  of  this  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.  In  the 
^e  Upper  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  not  to  in- 
clude in  this  division  the  countries  yet  unknown  which  are 
watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile  of 
Abyssinia.  The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus 
restricted,  will  correspond  to  the  ^Ethiopia  supra  JEgyptum 
of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which  ancient  history 
furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  lights,  such  as  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  researches  of 
Strabo,  the  travels  of  Artemidorus  and  Agatharchides,  to 
which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of  Adulis,  which 
are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
or  of  an  Abyssinian  king  %  and  the  information  given  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our  History  of  Geogra- 
phy- 

Nubia.         The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascend- 
dwi^""'    ^°8  ^^  Nile,  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  ex- 
tensive region,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  vague  and*  un- 

■  Compare  the  account  in  the  History  of  Geography  with  the  ohserratioQS 
of  Mr.  Salt,  and  with  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  M^m.  sur  rinscriptiOn  d'AduUa. 
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eirtaid.     Bakooi  itiakes  the  road  along:  the  east  bank  of   BOOlt 
th^  Nile  ^f  thirty  days  journey  in  length.     Edriri,  who  * 


mofft  probably  ineltides  ^krUnaar  emder  thfe  savne  ifame,  says 
dial  two  fiiovitfcs  me  v^mteA  fat  ^rossmg  Kfi!bias  ^an  ae- 
eowit  wiii($h  in  that  ease  coitieide»  irkk  the  joftrti^  of 
PbUcet  and  Brue«b 

Wfcile  aiithots  AiSet  wi^y  in  s^ersA  pfartieulats^  fela-  CUmate. 
titve  to  Nubia,  they  aH  agree  fespectiflg  the  pfcyaieal  asfped 
of  the  country.  From  Januwry  to-  Aprii  it  is  «cwchted  trp 
with  iflfsu^^rtable  hea^.  'the  r»iny  season  lasts  fftytti 
June  «o  September,  with  freqtftfftt  rrregiriawtites.  Th^ 
tfleftnof»el(^  soisietnMes  reaehes  119  Aegte^  at  VAte»^ 
hek,  and  the  bamiftg  sanvcfs  rerider  travelling  iin|)racticaW'e 
e3E<^  by  night*  l^e  high  knds  consist  efntitefy  of 
frightful  deserts.  That  which  is  called  the  Dfesert  of  Nn-  Dcscrto. 
bia  extends  on  the  east  of  the  Kike  from  Syen^*  to  6002. 
the  traveller  constantly  marches  either  over  deep  sand  or 
sharp  stones;  In  several  places  the  grotind  is  covet-ed  wtfck 
a  fiftratum  of  rock-salt,  or  studded  with  masses  of  granite, 
jasper,  or  marbie.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  grove  of  stunt- 
ed acacias,  or  tufts  of  colocynth  and  of  senna.  The  tra- 
velter  often  findis  no  water  to  allay  his  thirst,  except  what 
is  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  murderous  Arab,  tie  san- 
guinary Bishareen,  the  fanatical  Jahalee,  the  Takakee,  and 
the  Sbaigee,  lie  in  ambush  near  the  few  springs  tHbich  the 
tbumflry  contain's  ^.  The  western  desert,  less  arid  and  less 
•x^nsive,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bdhiooda.  Between 
these  two  solitudesj  condemned  by  nature  to  an  unvarying 
amd  utter  sterility,  lies  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Nile,  which, 
though  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  regular  inundations 
in  consiequeflee  of  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  river, 
httiS  some  districts^  and-  more  particularly  islands,  in  which 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the  industry  of  those 

k  Notes  et  £xtr.  de  j^SS:  de  U  fiiblieth.  da  Hoi,  II.  d96. 

*  Edtiifi  Clim.  I.  4.  H&ttma&n,  Comm.  de  Gtfog.  Edrin,  p.  &0. 

*  Abulfeda.  Africa,  ed.  Eichom.  AiaK  p.  99. 

*  Brace,  I.  VIII.  eh.  11  ct  12. 
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BOOK    who  raise  by  artificial  means  the  waters  of  the  river  f.    The 

LX.III 

'  southern  parts  of  Nubia,  watered  by,  the  Ti^eazz6,  the 
Bahr-^l-Azurek,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  present  a  very 
different  appearance.  Under  the  shade  of  close  forests, 
or  on  the  verdant  surface  of  vast  meadows,  are  seen  some- 
times the  heavy  buffalo,  sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the 
formidable  6 warms  of  the  saltsalya  fly,  spread  desolation 
over  these  countries,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  dourra  and  the  bammia,  (the  last  of  which  is 
described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of 
grain,  though  wh^t  and  millet  are  sJso  cultivated.  Two 
sorts  of  senna  are  exported ;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which 
abounds  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any 
account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  forests', 
which  also  contain  many  species  of  palms. 

The  AccKia  vera  and  Mimosa  nUotica,  from  which  the 
gum  is  obtained,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.  Pliny 
seems  to  reckon  the  large  wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees 
of  Nubia  ^.  About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were 
covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool  K  Elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, gazelles,  ostriches,  and  all  the  African  animals,  per- 
haps even  the  giraffe  ^,  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.  The  gold 
Minerals,  of  Sennaar  is  sometimes  mentioned ;  but,  though  Ibn-al- 
Ooardy  says  that  there  are  mines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  their  situation.  The  famous 
mountain  of  emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  be- 
longs to  its  northern  part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 
It  is  called  Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  these  mines,  in  their  present  state,  we  have  already  ^- 
ven  an  account.     Strabo  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  die 


Vegetable 
species. 


Animals. 


f  Poncet,  Lettres  ^dif.  t.  IV. 
^  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  12. 
^  Bar.  Hebrsus,  cite  par  Bnins. 


f  PUn.  L  VI.  chap.  30. 

1  Strabo,  lib.  }CVII.  p.  66S.  Casaub. 
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ancient  Meroe,  which  corresponds  with  Southern  Nubia,    BOOK 
contained  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  and  of  iron  K 


It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  anv  precise  account  DivimHL 
of  the  pofitical  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  little  known, 
and  involved  in  so  wild  n  state  of  anarchy.  We  shall 
merely  give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject.  Turkish  Tmkiih 
Nulna  extends  from  Assooan,  or  SffenS,  to  the  fort  of 
Ibrim,  (or  Ibrahim,)  which  Fadier  Sicard  di^iifies  with 
die  title  of  its  capital  ^.  The  power  of  the  beys  or  pap- 
fbaa  of  Egypt  over  this  remote  district,  has  always  been 
uncertain  and  temporary.  At  present  the  energetic  and 
enterpriang  Pasha  Mahomed  Ali  has  extended  his  arms 
to  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile,  having  subdued  the  whole 
of  Nubia  Proper,  and  even  taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  sketches  of 
numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks, '''^Pf^^F'^y 
and  statues.     Some  of  these  moniunents  are  Egyptian,  quities. 
ethers  Grecian. 

At  Taffa,  the  granite  rocks  rise  prompt  on  each  Ade  of 
the  Nile,  the  chain  crossing  it  at  this  place,  and  appearing 
as  if  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the  river.  At 
Katalndie  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarazenic  houses,  and 
an  elegant  Egyptian  temple,  thought  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  in  that  neighbourhood  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been 
overtiuned  by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp 
was  found  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  low»  Nubia,  consists  of  several  Deir 
groups  of  houses,  bmlt  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river^s  edge,  but  the  Ibrim. 
houses  have  been  deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left 
the  place  on  their  retreat  to  Dongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveUer  who  has  ascend- 
ed the  river  beyond  Ibrim.     He  found  the  remains  of  a 
wdll  constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.    The  people  Hogot. 
here  are  exceedingly  poor  knd  dirty,  sometimes  eating  the 

>  IKod.  Sic  I.  p.  29,  p.  Ii5.        Wen. 

^  N.  Mem.  de  la  Gomp.  de  Jenif,  II.  186. 
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BOOK  r»w  eiHn^Bdf  animals^  tjkeas  dippkig  dieai  once  siigkdy  ia 
^"^^  '  water.    At  Ebsambocd  are  sone  tem^s  aod  eolosaal  'sUu- 


EhMwihooi.  tues.  Some  of  the  lnU^  cut  w4;  ef  the  eoUd  rodk,  fvre  (birty 
feel  h%^.  The  mbabitoats  joi  the  ^aoe  and  a%hbeiuv 
hood  led4  the  wet  abject  lives  that  ean  be  imagiwd.  T|ie 
Cad^  and  hie  servaBfls  make  Uie  freest  U8e<3f  the  pr(^>erty 
of  Ae  people^  takmg  without  eereimmy  whajbe¥er  they 
wlnu^  If  reftiaed  they  u$e  foree,  and  if  raswted  &ey  mw^ 
der  Uie  ^ppomAt.  I^  %lm  mmner  M  the  tftioe  of  the  rvlesB 
ie  sp^nt ;  aad  m  thie  maimer  they  liTe^  Their  purcbaaee 
mA  sides  are  entirely  conducted  by  barter,  a&d  Mr.  Bel- 
aoni  fouaid  it  aloaeiBt  impossible  to  eonviaee  them  that  mo^ 
ney  could  proeure  dourra  or  o&cr  artielee  horn  %eii6 
and  other  distant  pkoee* 

At  Ooadif-Hal&y  above  Ebsamboel)  19  the  ^eeoad  eatamct. 
The  rodk  forming  it-  is  bbtek,  probably  haealti^s.  It  P^eps 
not  to  be  navigable  at  any  season.  The  high  Imiis  *  of 
northern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two  almo^l  iadei)eiideiit 
noiaaile  tribea.     One  of  them  live&  on  the  weet  side  of  the 

Ba  rabras.  Nile,  and  is  called  the  Bnpabr as.  They  ai?e  a  very  lean  rac0 
of  men,  iqpparently  destitute  both  of  fat  wd  of  fle^  Hod 
made  up  of  nerves  aiid  teadons,  with  afew  n»uiKHilar  fibres^ 
mote  elastic  than  strong.  Their  shiniog  skin  is  of  a  trans- 
parent black  md  brown.  They  have  no  resem^hmf^e  to 
the  hegroea  of  the  west  of  Alriea.  Their  hoUow  ^es 
sparkle  under  an  uncon^nonly  projecting  eye*lirow»  tj^r 
nostrils  are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  dus  mouth  wide,  yet  the 
Jips  thin ;  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  aad  in 
small  ttifts.  Wrinkled  at  an  cedrly  s^,  but  always  lively, 
always  nimble,  they  only  betray  their  age  by  the  whiteness 
of  their  beards*  Their  physiiigne«iy  is  olwerfal,  and  tb^ 
dispositions  lively  and  good  humoiured.  In  -Egypt  tbej 
are  generally  employed  to  wateh  the  magaaines  and  >vbod^ 
yards.  They  dress  in  a  piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen 
cloth,  earn  very  little,  subsist  on  next  to  notlung,  and  are 
always  attached  and  faithful  to  their  masters  °. 

^  Costaz,  M6ms  sur  les  Bacatos,  dan«  la  Deawipt  de  TEgj^ite.  DenoD, 
PI.  1Q7,  fig.  4.    Thevenot^  Yojage,  p.  1. 1.  2,  cb,  69. 
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The  ckfltrts  ahmtod  to  tbe  east  of  Uie  NUe,  from  (the  ml-   BOOR 

ed.bjr  die  AbabdSs.  Tfaej.areeneiBies  to  all  die  tribes  which  "The  AImOi* 
Jm  between  the  wsailey  of  CoBsmr  aad  the  kthmu^  Sues. 
'l%e  Atiabd6i  differ  eitiieiy  &ii  dieir  cmtoiMs  language^ 
and  dresi,  froiB  the  Arabs  found  in  Egy^t.  They  are 
Uaok,  but  have  the  same  form  df  head  as  the  Europecute^ 
Their  heads  aie  nnoovered)  but  their  hair  is  worn  long. 
Their  elodiing  consists  of  a  pieoe  of  cloth  fixed  over  ihe 
haunches.  They  anoint  their  bodies,*  and  particularly 
dieir  heads,  wkh  suet.  They  haye  no  fire-arms,  and  few 
liorBes.  They  rear  a  sort  of  oamel  whsch  they  call  aguine^ 
which  is  smaller,  better  made^  and  tnoie  active  thaii  the 
common  kind.  Their  warlike  amusements  are  animated 
by  a  music  less  pensive  and  dull  than  that  of  the  Egyp* 
diens.  The  saeie  individual  is  both  poet  and  musician, 
ami  he  accompanies  his  aooog  widi  a  sort,  of  mandoline. 
They  are  Mahometans^  but  not  rigid.  They  bury  their 
dead  by  oo^vering  tiie  bodies  with  stoivesb 

Tlie  middle  part  of  Nubia  oontains  a  state  or  kingdom  Sute  of 
fHHioeming  which  we  have  little  recent  information,  it'^'^^ 
jgoes  uinder  the  name  of  Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  capital,-MA  city  rich  and  commercial,  and  contain- 
ing 10,000  fmilieS)  according  4o  the  Arabian  authors  of 
the  mfiddle  age  P.  Pcncet  found  the  city  ill  built,  the  ctt- 
bins  fonned  of  clay,  and  the  intervening  spaces  en. 
sumbered  With  sandJnlls^.  The  castle  which  Stands  in 
Ihe  centre  of  the  city  is  spacious  but  poorly  fortified, 
though  suflcienl;  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  The  fields, 
watered  by  the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September 
tm  agreeaUe  verdure.  The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity 
iidth  gveat.cunmng.  The  palaoe,  like  those  of  all  the 
^gs  of  Africa^  is  a  vast  cottage.  According  to  Theve- 
not|  the  king  of  Dongola  paid  a  tobuie  in  ^^Joth  to  die 


•  M^m.  8ur  Pfigypte,  III.  pi  2St). 

V  Leo  Afidcanus,  VII.  cap.  17.    Bakooi,  &c. 

1  Foo«tC|  Lettr.  edif,  lY.  p.  6.    iN.B,  GosdMa  i»  a  ijrpagnphical  enor.) 
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BOOK  .  king  of  Sennaar.  The .  inhabitants  export  slaves,  gold 
^'^^^'  dust,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and,  according  to  Leo,  muric 
and  sandal-wood.  They  are  Barabras,  or,  as  Thevenot 
calls  them,  Barberins.  Persons  of  rank  hare  go  bare- 
headed, their  hair  being,  disposed  in  tresses,  and  th^ 
whole  clothing  consists  in  a  rude  vest  without  sleeves. 
They  are  very  skilful  riders,  and  have  beautiful  horses. 
They  profess  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  continually  re^ 
peat  its  brief  and  comprehensive  creed,  but  know  nothing 
farther.  Their  lifes  are  extremely  dissolute.  The  Mame- 
lukes, when  they  fled  from  Egypt,  lately  took  possession 
of  Dongola,  but  subsequently  Mahomed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  this  part  of  Nubia, 
and  added  it  to  his  dominions. 

Kvx&Dou      Ascending  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  the 
vL^^~     Nile  of  Abyssinia,  we.  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom 
t  of  Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by  the  an- 

cients to  the  famous  empire  of  Merocy  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Many  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  have  considered  it  as  the  cradle 
of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt  % 
'  and  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civi- 

lized and  a  very  powerful  state.     Bruce  thought  that  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  under  the  village  of  Shandy, 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Kurgos.     The  distances  given  by 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that 
position ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny,  formed 
the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  correspond  with  equal  pro- 
bability. 
Inhabitants.     The  NtibcB  of  Ptolemy  lived  more  to  the  west.     They 
probably  extended  to  the  countries  adjmning  the  Nile, 
The  Nu*    above  the  fall  of  Meroe.     These  people  are  a  gentle  sort 
biant.         ^f  Negroes,  with  small  features,  woolly  hair,  flat  tioses, 
speaking  a  soft  sonorous  language  totally  distinct  from  that 
of  their  neighbours.     They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  ac- 

'  Heeren,  Idem  uber  Politick,  &c.  1.  262,  &c.  Ist  edition. 


cording  to  Bruce,  tbey  app«ir  to  have  preserved  some  tra-  BOOK 
ces  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Sabeans.  They  worship  ^^^^^* 
the  mocHi,  and  always  do  homage  to  that  luminary  while 
die  i^ines  during  the  night;  At  new  moon  they  issue  from 
their  dark -huts,  and  prc»iounce  some  forms  of  religious 
words.  They  seemed  to  Bruce  to  show  less  respect  to  the 
sun.  The  Niibae  resemble  die  Mahometans  in  being  cir- 
cumcised, bui  they  keep  flocks  of  pigs,  and  eat  pork  free* 
ly.  They  probably  were  once  subdued  by  the  Arabs ; 
for^  according  to  Bakooi  %  the  Nubians  had  a  king  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Homerites.  It  is  possible,  however, 
as  this  same  author  affirms,  that  they  may  have  been 
Christians.  The  Christian  religion  was  lost  for  want  of 
priests,  which  they  could  no  longer  procure  from  Egypt, 
and  with  which  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  supply  them  \ 

In  1/^04  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown^  leaving  the  The  Sfan. 
west  bank  of  the  White*  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  embark-*  ^^ 
ed  OB  this  river,  and  came  down  to  invade  the  lands  of  the 
NulMan  Arabs.     The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved 
£Etvourable  to  their  cause.     These  negroes  called  them-r 
selves  Shillooks.     They  demanded  that  the  Arabs  should 
^ve  them  every  year  one  half  of  their  flocks.     On  this 
condition,  they  allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  own  chief, 
under  the  title  of  wed^agidf  and  lieutenant  of  their  malek. 
On  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  Shillooks  founds  City  of  Sen- 
ed  the  ,city  of  Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Poncet,  con-  °**'" 
taaned  100,000  inhabitants  \     It  is  a  commercial  place, 
and  sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  Nigritia,  and  to  the  port 
of  Jidda  in  Arabia.     The  brick  walls  of  the  maleVs  pal-< 
ace,  mid  some  Persian  tapestry  displayed  in  the  interior, 
announce  the  magnificence  of  a  great  sovereign  for  this  coun- 
try.    The  town  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  river, 
being  only  as  high  above  it  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  being 
flooded.     The  soil  of  the  adjoining  district,  for  a  breadth 
of  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is  uncommonly  rich 

•  Not.  et£xtr«  de  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth. 
'  Alvarez,  Hist.  iEtheop.  e.  37. 
»  FoBcet^  pb  25  and  3(^. 
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and  Sattihf  aad  produces  gvont  AuaitauBt^  food.  Bat 
the  ocmntry  is  unhealtfa j  t»  men,  and  no  domeatic  amaoais 
ean  live  in  it  Tiw  latter  are  reared  on  the  neigbboarnig 
Mrnds.  The  king  of  Scnnaar  oannot  maantnin  «  aingle 
home,  while  the  dieik  of  the  dcaert  faa8«T^;uIaor  eatabiiah* 
ment  of  caTalry . 

To  the  north  of  Semaar  we  find  Gfaerfi^  the  ancient  ou 
pital  <tf  the  Nubians ;  Hai&ya,  wfaidi  is  biiik  of  hewn 
stone;  Harbagi,  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  of  a  very  thorny  aoaoui  cichak  tlaeir  per* 
fumes,  and  where  the  scene  is  aninnuted  with  paroquets, 
and  a  thousand  other  birds.  To  the  south  we  find  Gisiiie, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  doomf  palms,  the  leaves  of  whid^ 
are  used  for  making  sails  and  cordage,  while  their  finiit 
contains  a  juice  very  jdeasant  to  drink  ^  thai  Deleb ;  and, 
after  crossing  a  forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  find  Ekrke,  a 
town  of  700  houses  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Shillooks  weie  originally  idointeni,  bat  their  inter* 
course  with  the  Egyptians  brought  them  over  to  Mahe- 
metanism.  Their  government  is  despotic,  yet  mild.  They 
attach  to  the  title  of  slave  the  same  honour  which  in  Eu- 
rope is  connected  with  that  of  a  nobleman.  The  king« 
dom  is  hereditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  and  all 
the 'other  sons  are  put  to  death.  A  council  of  the  gnuu 
dees  of  the  state  has  the  power  of  depoong  the  soverrign, 
or  condemning  him  to  death.  During  his  reignj  there  is 
one  of  his  relations  whose  office  it  is  to  act  the  executiooer^i 
part  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  and  who  has  the  title  of 
the  royal  hangman.  It  is  a  place  of  great  distinetion ;  and 
the  individual  who  holds  it  lives  on  terms  of  sufficient  cor- 
diality with  the  prmce  to  whom  he  stands  in  so  singular  a 
rdation.  Some  of  them  have  had  repeated  oeoanon  to  ex- 
ercise their  function.  The  army  coonsts  of  1800  Shillook 
cavadry,  and  12,000  Nubians  armed  with  lances.  T%e 
name  of  Fungi  by  wfaidi  the  Shillooks  are  called,  is,  ac-i 
cording  to  Bruns,  only  an  honourable  title  of  Arabic  de- 


f  Foneet,  p.  47. 


nvfttioa  '  bi^^jing  victors*  Bat  it  is  Tforthjr  pf  rmnaxk,  BOOK 
th«t  the  Pbrtugueie  giye  the  tiame  sef  Funcheas  io  a  luu  ^^^^' 
tjoniiadMS  aeighbcMithood  of  CaogD.  Senoaar,  hoinefer^ 
13  inclttdbd  lunong  the  leeenC  isonquesto  of  the  PaAa  of 
JBJgypib  i  and  if  lite  former  goranunant,  wHh  its  laws  and 
armngementa,  is  persBiited  tp  remaioy  it  is  only  as  the  i^as* 
isai  of  that  Turkish  poivier. 

Aoeordii^  to  soaae  geographers,  we  muat  alao  coanpte.  Southern 
faend  in  Nubia  thi:ee  provinces  situated  to  the  soudi  pf  pi<>^<^ 
S^uuuMT.     The  first  is  El-Aiee,  situated  on  both  aides  of 
a  great  riveir,  a  country  peopled  by  fidieraien,  who  in  their 
small  barks  boldly  pass  the  catazacts. 

Kordofan  extends  along  the  Bahr»eUAbiad«  There  a 
triade  is  carried  on  in  slayesi  brought  from  T>yTe  and  fn»n 
T^la,  unknown  oountries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  Recast  by 
the  Bahr-el- Azurek,  or  ihe  NUe  of  Abyssinia.  The  puUic 
sevenues  here  ara  paid  in  goM  0€  in  daves.  These  three 
countries,  however,  seem  to  undergo  a  frequent  change. of 
masters,  and,  according  to  Browne,  Kordo£uEi  waa  about 
twenty  years  ago  suliject  to  the  sultan  of  Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nit* 
bia  xm  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  several  reasons,  both  geogra* 
pbicaland  historical,  have  determined  us  to  connect  that  tsT'- 
ritory  in  the  same  description  with  thc'Coast  of  Abyasinia, 
whkh  will  be  found  in  a  subsequaEit  port  of  the  present  Book. 

0 

To  the>  south  of  Nubia  are  situated  the  extensive  pco^abtssi. 
vinces  which  belong,  or  have  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  «f^ 
Ethiopia,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Asr«»t- 
VIA.  We  have  not  much  certain  and  authentic  inferma* 
tlon  respiting  this  country.  The  accounts  given  by  the 
Arabian  gec^raphers^  Bakooi,  Edrisi,  and  most  particularly 
by  Macri^i  %  show  us  that  the  Mahometans  have  had  Jit^e 
connection  with  this  Christian  empire.    The  modern  geo- 

y  AfrOcA,  t.  IL  p.  31.  •  Branfl,  Afrika,  II,  49-^7. 
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BOOK  graphy  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
^^^^^'  travels  of  the  Portuguese^  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  Payz,  Al- 
maida,  and  Lobo,  carefully  extracted  by  their  countryman 
Tellez,  and  learnedly  commented  on  by  the  German  Lu- 
dolf,  the  Strabo  of  these  countries.  To  this  we  must  add 
a  few  notices  furnished  by  Thevenot  and  Poncet.  An 
important  narrative  by  Petit-la-Croix,  dated  in  1700, 
partly  drawn  up  from  information  fiirnii^ed  by  Abyssinians 
whom  the  author  had  known  in  Egypt,  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  library  at  Leyden  *.  At  last  in  the  eighteenth 
century  appeared  the  famous  work  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  best 
known,  though  not  the  purest  of  all  our  sources  of  informal* 
tion.  It  has  since  received  confirmation  in  some  points, 
and  correction  in  others,  from  Mr.  Salt. 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has 
to  make  out  a  description  of  Abyssinia.  This  descrip- 
tion mufiit  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  ac- 
count of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  county  does  not 
Situation  admit  of  rigorous  precision ;  for  the  limits  which  separate' 
»n  exten .  ^j^^  Abyssinians  from  Nubia  on  the  north,  from  the  Galla 
on  the  south-west  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Adel  on  the  south-east,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain 
issue  of  frequent  appeals  to  arms.  If  we  include  in  it  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
Gallas,  we  may  give  Abyssinia  a  length  of  560'miles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  7th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  a 
breadth  of  640  miles  from  the  SSd  to  the  4^  degree  of 
east  longitude.  Taken  iii  this  geographical  and  historical 
.  acceptation,  Abyssinia  would  have  an  extent  of  82^,000 
square  miles.  This  country  corresponds  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  JEthiopia  supra  Mgyptwm  of  the  ancients,  and. 
Different  although  We  are  certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopi- 
ans is  of  Greek  origin,  and  has  been  employed  to  signify 
every  people  of  a  deep  complexion,  the  Abyssinians  still 
call  themselves  Itiopiawcmy  and  their  country  Itiopia.  But 

*  Biaernstahl,  Voyage,  p.  391.  (m  German.)  Brans,  Afrika,  II.  65, 
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they  fretex  the  name  of  Agazum  for  the  people,  and  that    BOOlc: 
of  Agasi,  or  Ghez  for  the  kingdom.     The  name  of  Ha-  h^^^^- 
besh,  given  to  them  by  the  Mahometans,  and  from  which 
the-  Europeans  have  coined  such  names  as  Jbassi  and 
Aijfsriniy  is  an  Arabic  term,  signifying  <<  a  mixed  people,"' 
and  the  Abyssinians  scornfully  disclaim  itk. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Abyssinia  forms  a  table  land 
gently  inclined  to  the  north-west,  and  having  two  great 
steeps  on  the  east  and  on  the  south ;  the  first  towards  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  of  Mountains. 
Africa.  Do  these  two  steeps  consist  of  regular  chains? 
or  are  they  only  crowned  with  isolated  mountains,  like 
Lamalmo4and  Amba-Gedeon?  These  are  questions  which 
we  are  not  y^t  prepared  to  answer.  Travellers  only  speak 
in  a  general  way  of  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  these 
mountains.  They  shoot  up  almost  every  where  in  sharp 
peaks,  imd  are  ascended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders. 
The  rocks  resemble  the  ramparts  and  traces  of  ruined 
towns.  Father  Tellez  pretends  that  these  mountains  are 
higher  than  the  Alps%  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped 
with  snow,  except,  perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  and  that  of  Namera  in  Gojam  *'. 

The  number  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  this  coun-  Riyen. 
try  is  one  evidence  of  its  great  elevation.  Beginning  in  the 
west,  the  Maleg,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile, 
(the  Astapus  of  the  ancients,)  the  Rahad,  which  receives 
the  Dender,  and  the  Tacazze,  which  receives  the  Mareb, 
all  contribute  to  form  or  to  augment  the  great  Nile,  while 
the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash  disappear  under  the  sand  he-^ 
fore  reaching  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Zebee  runs  perhaps 
to  the  coasts  of  Zanguebar.  According  to  Petit-la-Croix, 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  southern  plateau  ^  We  must 
also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Dembea,  which,  like  all 


^  lAidolf,  Hist  L  I.  ch.  I.  Commeiit  p.  50. 

•  Ludolf,  Hist  I.  6. 

•  Lobe,  Hist  ^th.  I.  p.  141.     Hist,  de  ee  qui  8*e8t  pass6»  &c.  p.  131. 

•  Brons,  Afiika,  II.  87. 


1@6  ni^tMmtftA* 

1^0t.  those  of  tke  lorrtd  tot^^  ehoag^  ltd  M»  wiA  tile  fihrolai 
^^     :  tkms  of  the  aeagoBs. 

Tempeni.  In  general,  the  mersi,  the  fakie,  mi  the  efevwtkns'of  fhid 
snrface,  render  the  temperatcrre  much  cooler  than  that  of 
Egjrpt  and  of  Nubia.  The  heat  of  the  aCBiMf^ere,  jfvdg* 
ing  by  the  feelmgs  of  the  human  body,  » ittach  less  thaa* 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer  '.  Some  of  the  fO'e^inces 
are  even  more  temperate  than  Portugal  or  Spain  ;  but  lA 
the  low  villages,  the  effects  of  a  suffocating  heat  are  eom-> 
bhied  with  those  of  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water,  to 
grre  origm  to  elephantiasis,  ophthalmia,  and  many  fatal 
diseases  «. 

8««»f.  The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  in  so  far  as  weather  is-  con- 
cerned,, begins  in  Junej  and  continues  tffl  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  rain,  often  attended  with  thttiMer 
ted  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  inter-' 
mit  all  their  labours,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  military  ope* 
rations  \  The  other  months  of  the  year  are  not  entirely 
exempt  from  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  those 
of  December  and  January.  This  is  the  general  chttrac 
ter  of  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  comi- 
try*  But  the  mountainatr»  surface  of  Abyssinia  ^es  lim 
to  many  variations.  In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Hed  Sea,  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  thitf  rainy 
season  begins,  when  it  is  over  in  the  interim;.  This  singu- 
larity greatly  surprised  Alvarez,  a  Portugnese,  who,  at! 
Dobba,  found  himself  transported  at  once  from  winter  to 
summer*. 

Mineral         Abyssinia,  being  full  of  mountains,  cannot  be  destitute  of 

produc.      minerals.    According  to  the  manuscript  of  Petit-la-Croix, 

it  contains  many  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur*, 

but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  travellers.  The  wash- 

'  Blumenbach*8  Notes  on  Bruce,  V.  274. 
f  Alvarez,  Hbt  c.  41.  c.  67.    Braoe,  fto* 
1"  Lobo,  Hist.  I.  101.     Bruce,  &c. 
<HSsLc47. 
kfinins,  II.  117. 


iag  QpeiatioBS of  Samota^aad  the ^hsJiam  mines  df  Ena*  BOaK 
sea,  produce  a  gold  of  exXv^me  fineBesa  i^^    Bruce  ii^ocms  • 


urn  that  tke  fittest  gold  !&•  found  ia  the  weatem  pvovincea, 
at  ^  ibfft  ef  the  noantakos  of  Dyie  and  T^k.  The 
gieal  pAaim^  Ooirered  with  rock-aaU^  at  die  bottom  of  the 
eBStsmnMRmtaine,  have  exciled  the  admiiaidoit of  lratel«< 
lera.     The  salt  here  iacam  crystals  of  uncommofi  lengths 

lit  a  moootahioud  humid  aovnlory^  waamed  by  a  vert^  Plants. 
cttk  M11I5  the  vegetable  tungdiatta  nsAutaSkf  disfihgra  ft  Bsag^ 
inficttnce  whieb  botanflistB  are  sorry  they  haire  isot  aa  opu 
portotnty  of  surreylng.  On  thi^,  a»  on  xaany  otiier  poiats^ 
Mr.  Bru^e  has  deceired  ouiv  hopes.  He  gires  little  iisCot- 
madoii  that  is^  refdly  aieir.  The  cuf$fo  tieej  for  exauipie^ 
which  he  has  named  Bcmlma  Ab^ssima^  had  beeft  pt«« 
vio«isl|y  deseribed  by  Godigny"^.  MesszH^  Bhtmeiibneh  and 
Gnttlin  had  beeft  long  ae^uauited  with  the  girgivf  ^  gira;. 
iB]aeou&  plant,  whiieh  the  Eoglish  trav^Uer  donsidered  as*  a 
cGscovery  of  his  owm  The  tvees^  of  Abyssinia  hitherto 
diBseribed,  though  probably  not  the  prineipat  ones'of  thd 
country,  are  the  syeamore-fig,  the  liryihnna  ewodhden^ 
dron,  the  tamarind,  the  date,  the  coffee  tree,  a  large  tree 
used  for  building  boat&  which  ^uice  calis^  the  raft,  and 
two  species  of  gum-bearing  nUmotms.  The  Euphorbhtm 
ar'boiteseens  ie  found  on^  some  of  the;  arid  mountains;  A 
shrub  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  wof^noM^ 
the  Mtmcea'aniicfygeTUeriGa  of  Bruce  and  Cknelin,  is  juBtly 
praised  1^  the  English  trareller  for  its  medical  powers; 

The  d»ef  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheat,  AUmentarj 
uopi^e,^  and  tefi^  besides:  which  there  are  many  others.    AU^^^* 
sw^^eUers  concur  in  praising  the  fine  wheaten  breads  of 
iLbfumsM;  but  it  ie  only  eaten  by  peopte  of  rank. 

The  ieff  or  fafb^  is  a  graini  sinall'er  than  mustard  seed> 
well  ta^d,  a|id  not  liable  to  the  deprediGCtions  of  worms  K 


^  Alyarez,  c  39.  c.  133.    Luddf,  Hist  1.  7.    Thevenot,  II.  69.  p.  760. 
*  Brims,  Afrika,  ii  115. 

■  Gmelln's  Appendix  to  Bnice*s  Tia?els,.p.  59  of  Riaiehi^fl  Gennaa  trans* 
lation. 
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ABYSSINIA. 


BOOK   Blumenboch  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Poa  Abystu 
1  nica.     The  gardens  of  Abyssinia  contain  many  species  of 


Aromatic 
trees* 


fruit  trees,  and  of  leguminous  and  oily  plants  which  are 
unknown  to  us^  There  are  generally  two  harvests,  one 
during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September ;  the  other  in  spring.  At  Adowa  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  are  three  crops.  Here,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  grain  is  thrashed  by  the  feet  of  cattle.  '  Sdme 
vines  are  cultivated,  and  wine  is  made,  though  in  very  small 
quantity ;  for  this  liquor  is  not  much  relished  by  the  inha« 
bitants,  who  prefer  a  sort  of  hydromel  mixed  with  opium 
The  natives  cultivate  great  quantities  of  a  herbaceous  ali- 
mentary plant  resembling  the  banana,  which  serves  them 
for  bread,  and  which  Lobo  calls  ensite  p.  The  Cyperus 
papyrus  is  found  in  the  marshes  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  Mr.  Bruce  asserts,  that  the  tree  which  produces 
the  balm  of  Judea,  and  myrrh,  is  indigenous  in  Abyssinia, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  on  the  coast  of  Adel,  from  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafooi.  He  ex- 
presses his  apprehensions  that  the  odoriferous  fcnrests  of 
that  country,  which  were  known  even  to  Herodotus  ^  were 
cut  down  BO  fast  that  they  were  in  danger  of  soon  disap- 
pearing. The  whole  of  Abyssinia  is  scented  with  the  per- 
fumes exhaled  from  the  roses,  jessamines,  lilies,  and  prim- 
roses with  which  the  fields  are  covered. 

The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and  abund- 
ance. The  cattle  are  numerous  and  of  large  »[ze,  with 
horns  of  enormous  length.  There  are  wild  buffaloes,  which 
sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  mule  supply 
in  this  country  the  place  of  the  camel.  The  horses,  wliich 
are  small  but  extremely  lively,  as  in  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries, are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  two- 
T«ro.borned  horned  rhinoceros  is  seen  wandering  in  numerous  flqcks. 
iuoceros.[rpj^jg  animal  diiFers  essentially  from  the  one-horned  rhino* 


Animals. 


*  Petit-la-Cioix,  e.  6.   Alvarez,  c.  19>  c  44.  c.  48. 
p  liobo,  Voyage  Historique,  I.  p.  143. 
4  Philosophical  Transactions,  LXV.  409. 
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oeros  of  Asia.  Lobo  and  Bruce  both  thinks  in  apposition  BOOK 
to  the  general  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  the  one-homed  ; 
rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  Abyssinia.  But  Lobo  says 
that  he  has  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  his  own 
countrymen,.'  another  animal  quite  different  from  the  rhi- 
noceros. This,  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  unicorn, 
which  resembles  the  horse,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mane^. 
Very  probably  these  Portuguese  had  seen  the  same  anir 
mal  which  has  lately  been  seen,  and  authentically  describ- 
ed, by  Mr.  Campbell,  in  exploring  the  south  of  Africa,  and 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  a  subsequent  Book. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  lions,  panthers,  and  varin 
pus  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the 
native  country.  The  giraffe  extends  to  Abyssinia.  Mar^  TheGixsfie. 
CO  Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence., 
3rowne  says  that  it  i^  found  in  I^^rfoor.  So  numerous, 
so  ferocious,  and  so  bold  are  the  hys^n^s  in  Abyssinia, 
that  they  sometimes  prowl  in  the  streets  of  th^  towns  dur- 
ing the  night.  There  are  also  wild  boars,  gazelles  or  an- 
telopes, and  monkies ;  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind 
which  commits  serious  ravages,  among  the  corn.  Lobo 
and  Petit-La-Croix»  describe  the  zebra  so  minutely  as  to  The  Ze- 
show  that  this  animal  is  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  Ash^^^ 
hokoy  described  by  Mr.  Bruqe,  is  the  Cavia  capenis  ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  and  the  booted  lynx  according  to 
Gmelin*.  There  is  also  a  great  number  of  serpents  of  re- 
markable species,  and  enormous  in  size.  The  lakes  and  ri- 
vers swarm  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  The  species 
of  birds  are  no  less  numerous.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
plded  eagle.  Alvarez  and  Lobo  mention  many  singular 
birds  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  ostrich,  and  . 

pther  species  peculiar  to  the  torid  zone ;  but  aquatic  birds^ 
are  rare. 

r  liobo.  Short  Relat  p.  23. 
■  Idem  Voj.  Hist.  i.  891^292.  Bnins^  II.  91. 
^  See  Bruoe*8  Travels,  Appendix. 
VOL.  IV.  .  K  « 
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BOOK       Travellers  speak  of  many  spedes  of  wild  bees,  which 
'  build  their  combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent 


Insects.      honey^.     The  most  remarkable  insect  is  a  fly,  the  sting  of 
which  is  dreaded  even    by  the  lion,  and  which  forces 
whole  tribes  to  change  their  residence,  a  circumstance 
which  Agatharchides  had  anticipated  Bruce  in  remarks 
ing^   The  locusts  are  still  more  destructive.    Their  num- 
berless swarms  devastate  whole  provinces,  and  involve  the 
inhabitants  in  the  miseries  of  famine^. 
Uncertainty     This  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  must 
berofpro-  be  subject  to  many  local  gradation^  and  modifications, 
Tincesf        depending  on  the  different  positions  of  its  component  parts. 
But  our  topographical  information  respecting  Abyssinia 
is  so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  even  give  a  comi- 
plete  enumeration  of  the  provinces.   Ludolf  speaks  of  nine 
kingdoms  and  five  provinces.     Thevenot,  from  the  infor« 
mation  of  an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  there  are  seven 
kingdoms  and  twenty-four  provinces.     Bruce  mentions 
nineteen  provinces,  and,  lastly,  Petit-la-Croix  enumerates 
thirty-five  kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  belong- 
ed to  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  of  which  he  retains  only  mi 
kingdoms  and  a  half,  with  the  ten  provinces'. 
Kingdom        Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another 
of  TigT^.    place,  we  must  begin  our  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigre, 
which  forms  the  north-eastern   extremity  of  Abyssinia. 
This  large  and  very  populous  province  contains  the  city 
City  of      of  Axum,  which  is  ISO  miles  from  the  Red  Sea^    It  is  the 
Azum,      ancient  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  who  still  go 
thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coronation.     The  learned  are 
not  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  was 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Strabo.    The  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  the  second  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a  place  of 

^  Ludolf,  Hist.  I.  13.    Lobo,  I.  p.  89. 

*  Agath.  in  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson,  I.  43. 
'  Alvarez,  c.  82,  83.  Lobo.  Ludolf. 

'  PetiUla-Cioiz,  ch.  21. 

*  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  26^ 
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great  trade  in  ivory^  Its  flourishing  condition  in  the  four-  BOOK 
teenthy  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  attested  hy  ^^^^^' 
the  descriptions  left  us  by  Frocopius,  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus,  Cosmas,  and  Nonnossusf.  The  Portuguese  travel- 
lers found  in  it  magnificent  ruins,  the  remains  of  temples 
and  palaces,  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  one  of  which 
was  sixty-four  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  terminated  by  a  crescent  with  mutilated  figures 
of  lions,  bears,  and  dogs,  and  Greek  and  Latin  charac- 
ters*. According  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  obelisk,  which  is  still 
standing,  is  eighty  feet  high.  There  were  fifty-four 
others  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  misguided 
zeal  of  a  Christian  princess.  The  seat  on  which  the  kings 
used  to  sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  front 
of  the  great  church,  has  an  Ethiopic  inscription.  An- insaiptkMu 
other  Greek  inscription  on  a  monument,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  which  is  unknown,  attests  the  victories  of  King 
Aeizanes.  The  existence  of  that  inscription  establishes 
the  authenticity  of  the  one  seen  by  Cosmas  at  Adulis. 
But  the  one  which  Bruce  pretended  to  have  discovered 
at  Axum  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  fabrication.  The 
modem  town  of  Axiim  reckons  600  houses,  but  no 
remarkable  buildings.  It  contains  manufactories  of 
good  parchment,  and  of  coarse  cotton  stuff's.  This  last 
branch  of  industry  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at 
Adorva,  a  town  of  300  houses,  which  has,  since  1769,  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Adorva,  though  containing  steep  mountains,  yields  three 
crops  in  the  year. — In  the  northern  part  of  this  province, 
on  the  road  from  Masuah  to  Axum,  is  Dixan,  a  consider- Biun. 
able  town,  with  fiat-roofed  houses,  on  the  tops  of  which 
two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead  of  chimneys.     The 


^  Hndsoiiy  Geogr.  Minor.  1 1. 1.  3. 

c  Quoted  by  Ludolf,  Hist  iBthiop.  II.  ch.  11.  Comment,  p.  60  and  S51. 
'  liobo,  Vojage,  255.  Alvtrez,  cap.  38.   Hist  de  oe  qui  s'ett  paM^,  &c  p. 
137. 
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BOOK   inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  dirty.   The  women  per« 
X.XIIL  form  the  drudgeries  of  agriculture,  to  which  they  go  out 
carrying  their  children  on  their  backs.  The  people  are  very 
ignorant,  and  the  few  who  can  read^  are  considered  as  fully 
qualified  for  the  priesthood.   It  is  an  emporium  for  the  sale 
pf  white  cloths,  tobacco,  pepper,  looking-glasses,  and  spirits. 
Many  children  are  also  sold  and  sent  to  the  Arabians  of 
Ab^nA  Mecca.-^At  Abuhasubba,  between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there 
bo,  is  a  large  church  cut  entirely  out  of  the  sohd  rock.  One  of  its 

.  rooms  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet 
high.     The  walls  are  carved,  adorned  with  crosses,  Ethi- 
opic  inscriptions,  apd  paintings,  representing  Christ,  the 
fipostles,  and  St  George.     On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ti- 
gre  is  the  town  of  Antale,  which,  during  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Salt,  was  the  seat  of  government,  being  the  residence 
of  the  viceroy,   Ras   Wellatfi   Selasse.      It  consists  of 
fibout  1000  hovels  of  mud  and  straw,   together  with  the 
MonMtcry  palac^. — In  this  province  is  th^  monastery  of  Fremona, 
of Ffcmona.  ^j^j^j^  j^^g  always  been  the  chief  establishment  pf  the  Je- 
suits.    It  is  about  9,  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
walls,  fil^nked  with  towers,  and  pierced  for  musketry.     It 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bruc«  to  have  mpre  the  air  of  a  castle 
than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  t}ie  most  defensible  place  that 
he  saw  in  Abyssinia.     The  province  of  Tigr6  in  general 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  a  ferocious, 
blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious  i;ace®, 
Fronnces        jhe  provinces  ^adjoining   Tigr6  on  the  west  are  called 
Sire|i,*&c[*'  Wogara,  Sireh,  and  Sameu.  Wogara  is  one  of  the  grana- 
ries  of  Abyssinia.     The  humid  plains  of  the  Sireh  pro- 
duce numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.     The 
banks  of  the  Tacazze,  on  its  borders,  are  very  beautiful, 
from  the  number  of    fine    trees    with   which   they  are 
decorated.     In  Samen  we  find  several  mountain  chains, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba- 
Gideon,     The  last  i^  properly  a  table  land,  which  has  so 

•  Petit-lt-Croix,  cb.  la 


Steep  a  descent  all  round  as  to  he  rendered  almost  inaeces-    BOOK 
sible^  but  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support 


a  whole  army.  It  was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or 
Abyssinian  Jews,  who  were  onee  masters  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Samen. 

To  the  south-west  of  Tigr6,  in  the  fertile  plains   sur-  Kingdom 
rounding  lake  Tzana,  lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of  *^^*"^**'" 
Dembea,  where  we  find  Gondar,  the  modem  capital  of 
Abyssinia* 

This  city,  according  to  the  report  of  a  native,  almost  City  of 
equals  Grand  Cairo  in  extent  and  population^.  But  Bruce  ^*'°^"' 
reduces  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  10,000  families  g. 
The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  roofed  with  thatch. 
It  contains  a  hundred  Christian  churches.  One  quarter  of 
the  city  is  peopled  with  Moors.  The  king''s  palace  re^ 
sembles  a  Gothic  fort.  The  trade,  which  is  extensive,  ia 
carried  cm  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the>  goods  are  daily 
exposed  on  mats.  The  current  media  of  exchange  are 
gold  and  salt ;  sometimes,  also,  the  woollen  cloths  manu-> 
factured  at  Adorva.  The  province  of  Dembea  contains 
also  the  town  of  Emfras,  consisting  of  300  houses,  and 
agreeably  situated.  This  province  is  remarkably  fertile 
in  grain. 

To  the  south  of  Dembea  the  Nile  winds  round  the  Kingdom 
kingdom  of  Gojam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.  This  ■  *'^*°* 
part  of  the  river  has  a  most  magnificent  waterfall,  the 
whole  river  falling  down  from  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
tremendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin  where  it  wheels 
round  in  numerous  eddies.  Abounding  in  all  sorts  of 
productions,  this  province  derives  its  chief  riches  from  its 
herds  of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Am« 
hara  and  Begamder;   the  name  of  the  latter  of  which  Begamder. 
signifies  <f  the  Sheep  Country.^     It  also  contains  horses, 

'  Abrahafflf  an  Ahytsmukf  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Jonei,  in  his  Asifttie  Re« 
learches. 

c  Bruce*!  Travels. 

k8 
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BOOK  and  itd  inhabitants  are  retj  warfike.    The  mouBtainoua 
LXIII.  ^Q^n^jy  called  Lasta,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  V)ikii  is  gene- 


Ambua.  rally  independent,  (xmtains  some  iron  mines.  Amhara, 
to  the  south  of  Begamder^  has  always  passed  for  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  contains  a  nu- 
merous and  brave  nobility  h  Here  is  the  famous  state- 
State  prison,  prison  of  Geshen,  or  Amba^Geshen,  which  is  now  succeed- 
ed by  Wechneh  in  the  province  of  Begemderi  It  seems 
to  consist  of  steep  mountains,  which  contain  either  a  na- 
tural cavern  or  an  artificial  ditch,  into  which  the  prisoners 
descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch causes  to  be  kept  under  his  own  eye  ali  those  princes 
of  his  family  from^  whom  he  thinks  he  has  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend. It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  living  beings  that 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  come  to  select  the  prince 
whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  birth,  ,or  from  pure  aff^tion, 
they  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  however, 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  anarchical  or  comparatively  peaceful  state 
oi  the  country '. 
XcM.  When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa, 

or  Shoa,  formed  by  a^  large  valley  very  difficult  of  access  \ 
Damota.  and  that  of  Damota,  rich  in  gold,  in  crystal,  and  in 
cattle  with  monstrous  horns  ^;  we  have  gone  over  the 
Abyssinian  empire  properly  so  called.  Lobo,  who  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Damota,  extols  it  as  the  most  delight- 
ful country  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  with- 
out having  the  appearance  of  wild  and  irregular  forests. 
Vegetation  here  is  perpetually  active:' the  operations  bf 
'  sowing  and  reaping  are  common  to  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  whole  scene  has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure-garden. 
As  for  Shoa,  its  ruling  prince  is  stated  by  Bruce  to  be  ra- 
ther an  ally  to  the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassal. 


^  Thevenot,  p.  764.  *  Brans,  Afrika,  IT. 

^  Salt's  Travels.  ^  Lacroze,  quoted  by  Bnins,  Afrika,  I  J,  p.  217* 
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The  nunre  remote  provihoes  are  mostly  under  the  yoke   BOOK 
of  the  ferocious  Galla,  and  other  savage  tribes  hostile  to 


the  Abyssiniaiis.  To  the  east  are  the  countries  of  Ai^t  Dismem- 
aad  BaJi :  to  the  south  we  iure  told  of  those  of  Fatgar,  ofy^j^ceJ^ 
Yraty  of  Cambat,  and  most  especially  the  kingdom  of 
Enarea,  wfakh,  from  Bruce^s  account,  seems  to  be  a  table 
land,  watered  by  seyeral  rivers  which  have  no  visible  out* 
let,  and  deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation. 
The  inhabitants,  who  in  the  mountains  have  pretty  clear 
eomplexiotts,  trade  with  the  people  of  Melinda  on  the  In- 
£an  ocean,  and  with  those  of  Angola  on  the  Ethiopic. 
The  hilly  district  of  Caffa  must  be  conterminous  with 
Enarea  on  the  south.  All  these  heights  are  covered  with 
coffee  trees.  But  this  report,  from  a  traveller  in  other 
respects  not  very  scrupulous,  requires  further  confirma- 
tion™. 

In  the  topographical  sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  ^ven,  Inhabit- 
we  observe  the  mixed  nature  o£  the  population  of  this  coun-  ^^ 
try.     We  shall  first  take  a  glance  of  the  Abyssins,  or,  asThe  Abyi- 
they  call  themselves  the  Agazians.     In  their  '^*i^dsome^'j^?[^ 
forms,  their  long  hair,  and  their  features,  they  approach  to 
the  European ;    but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  known 
races,   by  a  complexion  altogether  peculiar,  which  Mr. 
Bruce  compares  sometimes  to  that  of  pale  ink  %  sometimes 
to  an  olive  brown,  and  which,  according  to  the  French  In- 
stitute of  Egypt,  seems  to  partake  of  a  bronze  colour. 
The  portraits  of  the  Abyssinians,  given  by  Ludolf  and 
Bruce,  betray,  however,  some  traits  of  similarity  to  the  ne- 
groes.   When  we  attend  to  their  language,  we  find  that  the  Languages. 
Gheez,  which  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigr6,   and  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  written,  is  regard- 
ed by  all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic* 
The  Amharic  language,  used  at  the  Abyssinian  court  since 
the  14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provinces,  has 
also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its  syntax  eviden- 

"  Brans,  Airika,  II.  217, 218.  >  Addung,  Mithridatet,  I.  404. 
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BOOK  cesc^a  peeufiar  origitt.     The  Gheez  laa^age,  harder  tlian 
_iifi.the  Arabic,  contains  five  consonants  which^  to  the  organa 


of  a  European,  are  unutterable.     The  Amharic  is  mudr 
softer,  but  has  not  that  variety  of  grammatical' forms  which 
characterizes  the  Asiatic  languages  ^     It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous 
and  primitive  race,  has  received,  more  especially  in  its 
northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  pro* 
bably  of  the  tribe  of  Ciish,  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  Scripture,  applied  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and 
to  Ethiopia  K     This  Arabian  origin  of  a  part  of  the  Abys* 
sinians  explains  the  reason  why  several  of  the  Byzantine 
authors  have  placed  the  country  of  the  AbaaHii  in  Arabia 
Felix. 
Hiftorical       The  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained 
*^**^'*       with  the  nations  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  de-' 
scent  from  the  Kushite  Arabs.     The  indigenous  history 
of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,' 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
travelled  to  Judea  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  the 
two  names  of  David  and  Menihelec.     His  descendants  con* 
tinned  to  reign  till  the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era. 
— Under  the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  Azbaha,  in  the  year 
~    830,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abyssi- 
nia.   In  522,  king  Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  alhance 
with  the  emperor  Justinian,  fought  several  campaigns  iii 
Arabia  against  the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.     The  Zogaic 
dynasty  reigned  for  340  years.     The  most  celebrated  king 
of  that  family,  Lalibala,  caused  several  dwellings  to  be  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which 
^  traveller  of  the  16lh  century  has  given  representations 
in  plates.     In  1368,  the  grandees  of  Shoa  reinstated  a 

^         ■>  Ludolf,  Gramm.  Amharica. 

P  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Extera,  1. 1,  p.  143 — 157.  EichhoiDy 
Programma  de  Kuschoeis.  Arnstadt,  1774<.  Compare  Isaiah,  cap.  18  &  20. 
Ezekiel,  cap-  29.  y.  10.  cap.  30.  y.  $.  v.  9.  Nehcmiah^  cap.  3.  v.  8.  Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  Judaic.  I.  6.  $  2.  &c.  &c. 
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btancii  of  the  otd  Solomonic  dynasty  on  a  throne,  of  which,  book 
twenty  years  ago,  it  continued  in  possession.  Among  the  ^^^^^' 
piinces  of  this  dynasty,  Amda  Zion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince. 
Zara  Jacob  sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors, 
who  declared  for  the  eastern  church.— Under  the  unfortu* 
nate  David  III.  began  the  connections  of  Abyssinia  with 
Portugal.  His  son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  prince 
of  the  highest  endowments,  had  to  contend  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  his 
empire,  and  the  intrigvesof  the  missionaries  who  laboured 
to  subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  kept  up' 
the  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1542,  sent  himt 
an  auxiliary  body  of  450  men,  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  de  Gama.  That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting^ 
against  a  numerous  army  of  Moors,  and  the  king  himself 
lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent  battle.  Under  the  reigns  o^ 
his  successors  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  conti- 
nued unsuccessful ;  and,  when  at  last,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
learned  and  able  father  Paez  succeeded  in  making  the 
king  Socinios,  or  Susneus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  only  result  was  a  train  of  the  bloodiest  civil 
wars.  In  1682,  king  Basilides,  or  Facilidas,  put  an  end 
to  them,  by  expelling  the  catholics,  and  securing  the  ex- 
clusive sway , to  the  Abyssinian  church.  From  that  period 
Abyssinia  ceased  to  be  known  in  Europe.  But  in  1591, 
king  Yasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  Batavia.  This  mon- 
arch, distinguished  for  his  virtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of 
the  famous  mount  Wechneh,  caused  all  the  princes  who 
were  immured  in  that  place  of  confinement  to  be  brought 
before  him,  consoled  them,  passed  some  weeks  in  their  so- 
ciety, and  left  them  so  delighted  with  his  kindness,  that, 
they  returned  with  good  will  to  their  dreary  abode;  The 
vices  of  the  children  of  Yasoos  I.  favoured  for  a  moment 
the  enterprizes  of  a  usurper  who  filled  the  throne,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion.  Yasoos  II.  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  studying  the  arts^  particularly  archi- 
tecture.    He  married  a  princess  from  one  of  the  Galla 
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BOOR  tribes,  and  his  successor,  by  Ms  marriage,  ga^e  oecasbn  io 
LXili>  ^— I  wars,  by  conferring  some  of  the  government  a{^kit« 
Present  ments  on  the  Gallas*—- At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruce^s  visits 
'^^  the  reigning  king,  called  Teda  Haimaaut,  succeeded  in 
quieting  these  troubles ;  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince, 
he  left  his  country  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  roi^  or  go- 
vernor of  Tigre,  the  powerful  Weliata  Selasse,  whom 
Mr.  Salt  visited,  supports  a  nominal  king  who.  lives  at 
Axum,  while  Guxo,  a  Galla  chief,  has  set  up  another  no^ 
minal  sovereign^. 
Beiigipn.  Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natu- 
ral obstacles,  and  insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan  and 
pagan  nations,  the  Abyssinians,  though  possessing  vigour 
and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  ISIth  century.  Their  Christianity,  mixed  with 
Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision  in  both  sexes  as  a 
harmless  practice.  They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week.  During  the  great  discus- 
sions which  were  held  on  abstract  doctrines  respecting  the 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by 
its  geographical  positibn  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites,  of  which  it  forms  a  leading  brandi  along  with 
the  Copts  of  Egypt '.  Yet,  in  their  numerous  festivals,  in 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration  al- 
most divine  which  they  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  come 
i)ear  to  the  Catholicism  of  tjie  Spaniards  and  Italians '. 
They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water.  The  sacra- 
ments  which  they  acknowledge  are  baptism,  confession,  and 
the  eucharist.  They  take  the  hist  in  both  kinds,  and 
believe  in  transubstantiation.  Their  Bible  contains  the 
same  books  as  that  of  the  catholics,  be»des  an  additional 
^ne  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce 
brought  home  three  copies  \     In  the  metropolitan  church 

.  «  Salt's  Travels.  ' 

'  Teda  Abj^s.  quoted  by  Thomas  &  J^sus,  de  Conven.  gent  VII.  1.  c 
13.  >  Ludolf,  Hist.  III.  cap.  5.     Lobo,  II.  90,  91. 

'  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Magasin  Kncyclop^d.  1800. 
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of  Axum,  a  hxAj  aarch  is  kept  up,  which  is  regarded  as  the    BOOK 
paQadittm  of  the  empire.     The  Abuna,  who  is  the  head  of  ^XIIL 
the  clergy,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exarchs^  is  no-^ 
minated  by^  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  aiyl  is  al- 
ways a  fordgner.     The  monks  of  the  two  orders  of  Saint 
Eustathius  and  Saint  Tecia  Haimanut,  make  themselves 
useful  in  cultivating  the  ground  ".   The  marriage  of  priests 
is  allowed  as  in  the  Greek  church. 

If  this  religion  be^  as  the  Abyssinians  pretend,  one  of  cwiland 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  has  lit-  P°^^'*<^ 
tie  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people.  Every 
thing  almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Tur- 
key. The  Abyssinian  monardi,  an  absolute  despot,  sells 
the  provincial  governments  to  other  subordinate  despots'. 
Some  of  these  governors  have  contrived  to  render  their 
d%nity  hereditary  y.  The  Vizier  or  prime  minister  has  the 
title  of  Has.  The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the 
royal  family,  the  number  of  which  is  augmented  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy^  which,  though  condemned  by  the 
church,  is  kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  influ-* 
ence  of  the  climate.  Those  princes  who  have  pretensions 
to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison. 
Aco(Hfding  to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  the  right  of  property ;  yet  other  accounts  mention  a  sort 
of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proprietor,  a  procedure  which 
seems  to  suppose  considerable  respect  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  th^  people  '.  Justice  is  administered  with  great 
promptitude;  punishments  of  the  most  barbarous  kind 
seem  to  be  frequent.  There  are  tribunals  of  twelve  per« 
sons  with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like  the  old  Gothic 
tribunals,  hold  their  court  in  the  open  air.  The  king»s 
revenues  OMisist  of  supplies  of  grain,  fruit,  and  honey, 
with  some  slender  payments  in  gold.  Every  three  years 
a  tenth  part  ^of  the  cattle  is  appropriated  by  the  govern- 


°  Petit-UuCroiz,  ch.  17—20.  &c.  '  Lobo,  I.  323. 

7  Petit-la-Cxoiz,  ch.  81.  f  Brans,  Afrika,  II.  126. 
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BOOK   ment*.     I'he  army,   which  is  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
^^*^'\  amounts  to  40,000  men,  a  tenth  part  of  whom  are  cavalry. 


The  army.  Some  carry  short  firelocks,  which  they  never  fire  without 
resting  them  on  a  post.  The  greater  part  are  armed  with 
lances  and  swords.  The  bravery  of  the  Abyssinians,  not 
being  directed  by  tactics,  has  usually  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  exposing  them  to  extensive  carnage.  When  vic- 
torious they  give  full  scope  to  their  ferocity,  mutilating 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  a  shocking  manner, 
aiid  exhibiting,  publicly  the  most  indecent  trophies  of  their 
success  \ 

This  single  feature  must  excite  in  our  readers  a  disgust 
sufficient  to  suppress  all  avidity  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians ;  we  shall  therefore 
only  subjoin  such  brief  sketches  as  are  necessary.     They 
Houses,     live  in  round  hovels  with  conical  roofs,  a  form  rendered 
necessary  by  the  violent  rains.     A  light  cotton  dress,  some 
pieces  of  Persian  carpet,  and  a  few  articles  of  handsome 
black  pottery,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxury.  .The  chil- 
dren go  naked  till  the  age  of  fifteen  ®.     The  arts  and  i^e- 
chanical  professions  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews^.      To  these  last  be- 
long all  the  smiths,  masons,  and  thatchers  in  the  country. 
The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssinians  is  shown  in » 
their  manner  of  eating.     The  great   lords  have  servants 
at  table  to  introduce  their  newly«dressed  victuals  into  their 
mouths. 
Abyssinian      It  seems  certain,  after  much  discussion  maintained  on  the 
feasts.         point,  that  the  Abyssinians  have  no  repugnance  to  raw  flesh, 
accompanied  with  a  gravy  of  fresh  blood,  and  rather  consi- 
der it  as  a  delicacy  ®.      Bruce  has  perhaps  exaggerated  in 
saying  that  they  cut  slices  from  the  live  ox  for  immedi- 
ate use,  the  blood  of  the  animal  staining  the  entrance^ 

•  Petit.la-Croix,  ch.  2^.  *>  Brace's  Travels, 
e  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  11. 

d  Ludolf;  1. 1 V.  c.  5.  Fetit-la- Croix,  ch.  9,  &c. 

•  Bruns,  Afiika,  II.  137. 
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ftnd  his  bellowings  mingling  with  the  festive  noise  of  the   BOOK 

oompany. .   The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is  animated L 

by  hydromel  in  which  opium  is  dissolved.  The  two  sexes 
indulge  publicly  in  freedoms  which  to  other  nations  seem 
licentious,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  gross  debaucheries  of 
which  they  have  been  accused. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssi- 
nia, we  cannot  be  surjnised  at  any  thing  in  the  manners 
of  the  more  savage  nations  that  live  in  this  country.    The  Savage  na- 
ferocity  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  Gallas  surpass  every  idea**°°^ 
that  can  be  formed.     They  live  entirely  on  raw  meat; 
ihey  smear  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemies, 
and  hang  their  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave 
them  with  their  hair.  The  incursions  of  these  nomade  and 
pastoral  tribes  are  sudden  and  disastrous.       Every  liv- 
ing thing  is  put  to  the  sword ;  they  butcher  the  infant 
in  the  mother''s  womb ;  and  the  youths,  after  bring  muti- 
lated, are  sold  by  them  into  slavery.     These  people  are 
distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  their 
deep  brown  complexions,  and  their  long  hair.   These  Afri- 
can Tartars,  who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  coun- 
tries ntuated  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy 
five  or  six  great  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the 
topography.     They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  which, 
according  to  some,  are  arranged  into  three  national  commu^ 
nities.  Those  of  the  south  are  little  known ;  those  of  the  west 
are  called  Bertuma-Galla :  they  have  kings,  or  war-chiefs, 
cidled  Loobo ;  those  in  the  east  are  called  Boren-Galla,  and 
their  chiefs  Mooty .    Their  chiefs,  who,  according  to  Lobo,  Their  reii- 
only  enjoy  a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretch- |JJJ'g^j^** 
ed  hovels.  Their  guards  and  courtiers  beginning  by  beating  toms. 
with  bludgeons  any  stranger  who  presents  himself;  then 
introduce  him  into  the  king'^s  presence,  and  compliment 
him  as  an  intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  sufier  himself  to 
be  dismissed s.    The  Gallas  worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon, 
and  some  of  the  stars.     They  believe  in  magic,  and  in  a 

'  Bruce*8  Traveli.  Ludolf,  Hiator.  iEibiop»  I.  ^5,  Id.    Yaleniia'^  Voyagei 
imd  Tzavelf,  III.  p.  fS. 
*  Lobo,  1,  c  I.  p.  20. 
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BOOK   future  state.      The  rights  of  property,  marriage,  and  the 
LXIII.  g^ppof  t  of  aged  relations,  are  made  bindmg  by  their  Iaws» 


Warriors  are  allowed  to  expose  their  children.  In 
their  distant  expeditions  across  desert  countries,  they  live 
on  pounded  cofiee. 

The  Abyssinians  consider  the  Gallas  as  originally  be^ 
longing  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Their  name  seems  to 
figure  among  the  nations  which  were  vanquished  or  subju- 
gated by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  inscrip« 
tion  of  Adulis.  When,  along  with  these  circumstances,  we 
take  into  view  the  physical  features  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  h3rpothesis  of 
some  geographers  who  would  represent  them  as  a  colony 
of  the  Galla  negroes  of  the  Pepper  Coast.  They  belong 
more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  southern  central 
Africa. 
The  Shan-  The  other  pagan  and  savage  races  are  not  quite  so  for- 
^  midable.     In  the  north-west  parts,  and  to  the  east  of  the 

river  Tacazz6,  the  Shangalla  inhabit  the  wooded  heights 
which  are  called  KoUa  by  the  Abysrinians.  The  visages 
of  these  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apes.  They 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  under  the  shadows  of  trees,  and 
the  rest  in  caverns,  which  have  been  dug  in  the  soft  sand- 
stone rocks.  Some  of  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  others  on  lions  and  boars ;  one  of  them  sub- 
sists on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  armed 
with  poisoned  javelins.  The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  like 
wild  beasts.  These  tribes,  the  description  of  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce^s  account  ^, 
were  long  ago  designated  by  ancient  authors  under  the 
name  of  locust-eaters,  ostrich-eaters,  and  elephant-eaters  K 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  alternately  c5overed  with  water,  and 
baked  and  cracked  into  chinks  by  the  violent  heat,  excludes 
every  sort  of  culture. 
The  There  are  two  nations  called  Agows.     The  one  lives  in 

^^^^      the  province  of  Lasta,  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazz^, 

*^  Blumenbodi  in  his  trandation  of  Bruce,  V.  S60. 

[  Agttharch.  in  Geogr.  Min*  Hudson,  I»  37.    Diod.  Sic.  Hi.  &c. 
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the  other  possesses  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  sources  of  BOOit 
the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  Possessing  fertile  but  inaccessible  ^^^^^' 
countries,  courageous,  and  provided  with  good  cavalry, 
they  m^tain  the^  independence  both  against  the  Galias 
and  Abyssinians.  The  Agows  of  the  Nile  furnish  Gondar 
with  beef,  butter,  and  honey.  Although  they  retain  some 
traces  (^  the  progress  which  the  Christian  religion  former- 
ly made  among  tliem,  their  principal  worship  is  addressed 
to  the  spirit  whom  they  ccmsider  as  presiding  over  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  cow  to 
that  spirit,  and  some  neighbouring  tribes,  among  whom 
are  the  Gafates,  join  in  the  sacrifice. 

The  Gafates  are  a  numerous  people,  who  speak  a  dis-  The  Ga- 
linct  language  and  live  in  Damot     Their  country  pro- 
duces very  fine  cotton. 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  live  The  Ga- 
in the  hollows  of  rocks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia.  ^^^ 
Bermudas  places  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Oggy,  contained 
in  the  list  of  provinces  given  by  Petit-la-Croix  K     **  Thia 
country,^  says  that  author,  <<  produces  musk,  amber,  san- 
dal-wood, and  ebony,  and  is  visited  by  white  merchants.^ 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Fa-  The  Falat- 
lasja,  or  ^«  the  exiled,''  present  the  most  extraordinary  his- Jf*^  Miniaa 
torical  curiosity.     That  nation  seem»  to  have  formed  fdr  Jews, 
ages  a  state  more  or  less  independent  in  the  province  of 
Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  always  bore 
the  name  of  Gideon,  and  the  queens  that  of  Juditli  K   That 
family  being  now  extinct,  the  Falasja  submit  to  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  "*.     They  exercise  the  vocations  of  weavers, 
smiths,  and  carpenters*    At  Gondar  they  are  considered 
as  sorcerers,  who  during  the  night  assume  the  form  of  hy«* 
snas.   According  to  Ludolf  they  had  synagogues  and  He- 
brew Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hebrew  ^ 

k  Brans,  Afrika,  II.  230. 

1  Brace's  Travels. 

^  Salt's  Tiavels. 

•  X^udolf,  Hist,  ^thiop,  1. 1,  cap.  14, 
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BOOK  Bruce  asserts  that  they  have  the  sacred  books  only  in  th( 
Gheez  language ;  that  they  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  know 
nothing  of  th&  Talmud,  the  Targonm,  or  the  Cabbala. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Falasjas  live  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
among  the  Sbillooks.  This  is  the  very  country  that  was 
occupied  by  the  Egyptian  exiles,  the  Asmach  and  Sebri-* 
dee.  Perhaps  a  company  of  Egyptian  Jews  followed  tb^ 
steps  of  these  emigrants,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they 
have  been  mixed  together. 


Troglo.       Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  comprer 

the  coast' of '^^^^^^S  ^^  ^^^  African  coasts,  from  Egypt  ta  the  strait  of 
Habssb.  Bab-el-M andeb,  under  the  general  name  of  Troglodytica, 
the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  or  New  Arabia.  There  i^ 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  that  interesting  divi- 
sion, in  relation  to  history  and  to  physical  geography. 
We  have  found  that  neither  Nubia  nor  Abyssinia  have 
any  fixed  limits:  and  an  Arabian  geographer  of  great 
weight,  Abulfeda,  makes  a  formal  distinction  between  Nur 
bia  and  the  nmritime  parts  ^ 

The  ancients,  whom  we  must  often  take  for  our  guides, 
represent  the  chain  of  mountains  which  skirts  the  Arabian 
Gulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  precious  stones.  Aga^ 
tharchides  p  and  Diodorus  ^  make  mention  of  mines  of  gold 
which  were  worked.  These  were  contained  in  a  white 
rock,  probably  granite.  Pliny  makes  these  riches  com- 
mon to  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Gulf.  The  Arabian  geographers  have  confirmed 
these  accounts  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  a  quarry  of 
emeralds.  But  the  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
render  the  low  part  of  the  coast  almost  uninhabitable. 
Cisterns  must  b?  eyery  wh^re  used,  as  tber^  are  no  springs'. 
In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  holes  with  their  trunks 


MineralB. 


W»nt  of 


wat:i 


*  Abulfeda,  Afrika,  edit  Efchbom,  tab.  XXVIf. 
'  Agatharch.  de  Mar.  Bub.  Geogr.  Mio.  Hudson, 
n  Diod.  Sic  r  Flin.  VI.  30.  •  Idem. 


and  their  teeth  to  find  water.     The  Etesian,  or  north-eatrl   BOOIf 
winds,  bring  the  periodical  rains  \     The  small  lakes  or  ^^'^^' 
marshes  which  abound  on  the  coast  are  then  filled  with  rain 
water.    The  palms,  laurels,  ohve  trees,  styraxes,  and  other  Vegetables, 
aiomatic  trees,  cover  the  islands  and  low  coasts!    In  the  Animaie. 
woods  are  found  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  ant-eater, 
and  numerous  sorts  of  monkeys.     The  sea,  which  is  not' 
Tery  deep,  is  green  like  a  meadow,  from  the  great  quanti- 
ty of  algae  and  other  marine  plants  which  it  maintains.     It 
likewise  contains  much  coral 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept  Modest 
the  inhabitants  in  a  uniform  state  of  savage  wretchedness.  ^?^ 
Divided  into  tribes,  and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they  ^ytM. 
lived  formerly,  and  still  live,  on  the  produce  of  their  fiocksT 
of  goats,  and  by  fishing.  The  hollows  of  the  rocks  were  and 
still  are  their  ordinary  dwelling.  From  these  caverns,  call- 
ed in  Greek  irogia^  is  derived  the  general  name  under 
which  they  are  designated  by  the  ancients.  That  kind  of 
lodging  was  anciently  used  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  We  find  Troglodytes  at  the  bottom  of  Caucasus 
and  of  Moimt  Atlas,  in  Moesia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily. 
This  last  'mentioned  island  contains  an  example  of  a  whdie 
city,  formed  by  excavation  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain  ". 
But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dwelt  in  caverns,  those  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  have  longest  preserved  the  habits  and  the 
name  of  Troglodytes. 

According  to  the  ancients,  tliese  people  are  of  Arabian  Langnagep 
origin.     Bruce  considers  them  under  the  general  and  com-  ^^^ 
prehensive  name  of  Agazi  or  Gheez,  which  means  shepherds,  tomi- 
They  speak  the  Gheez  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic.  The  uncouth  and  singular  sounds  of  this  language 
made  the  ancients  say  that  the  Troglodytes  hissed  and 
howled  instead  of  speaking.     They  were  said  to  practise 
eircumosion  on  both  sexes.     They  employed  a  barbarous 
custom,  which  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Kora-Hotten* 

*■  Stnbo.  ^  Travels  in  Sidly  by  Prince  Biiicarii  in  ItaliAa. 
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BOOK  tots,  thai  €i  a  partial  castration  ^  In  ancient  times  they 
^^^^^'  observed  none  of  the  laws  of  maniage ;  the  wives  of  the 
chiefej  of  tribes  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to 
have  husbands  7.  They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with 
white  lead,  and  hung  round  th^r  necks  shells,  which  they 
beUeved  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sor- 
oery.  Some  of  these  tribes  killed  none  of  their  domestic 
animals,  but  lived  on  their  milk,  as  the  Hazorta  still  do ; 
o&ers  ate  serpents  and  locusts,  a  food  still  relished  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Shangallas ;  finally,  there  were  ainong 
them  some  who  devoured  the  flesh  and  hemes  of  animals 
'mashed  together,  and  cooked  in  a  bag  formed  of  the 
skill.  They  manufactured  a  vinous  liquor  from  certain 
wild  fruiCs.  The  most  wretched  among  them  repaired 
in  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  marshes'  or  lakes,  to  allay 
their  thirst.  This  picture  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  is  in 
a  great  measure  appHcable  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  coasts. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  who,  in  his  excursion  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
came  near  the  countries  now  under  consideration,  met  with 
Itflhenncn.  a  fisherman,  who  was  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  that  de« 
partment  of  the  population  *.  He  lived  in  a  tent  only  five 
feet  wide^  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law.  He 
Ind  ho  boat,  but  went  to  sea  on  the  trunk  of  a  doomt  tree  % 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wck>d  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round ;  a  small  hole 
for  a  mast ;  and  a  shawl  for  a  sail,  managed  by  means  of 
SLCord,  On  this  apparatus  two  fishermen  mount  as  cm 
horseback,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which  they  dart  at  the 
fish  when  they  see  them.  The  weather  requires  to  be  very 
favourable  when  they  go  to  sea,  this  being  impracticable 
during  the  east,  and  dangerous  in  west,  winds. 

*  ••  lit  ae  priTBieDt  d*iiii  toticule,  ooutume  bubtte  qui  se  Ktroave  aiqoiiid'* 
hoi  chez  Ics  KonuHottentots.** 

y  ^  Andennement  les  femmesitaicnt  en  comminiy  a  rezoeptioii  de  cdles  da 
«iieft  de  tribus.** 

>  Nanative,  toL  IL  p.  68. 

*  The  Cmdjbra  ThOHuca  of  Delille,  a  palm. 
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We  shall  be^  the  top^raphy  of  the  coast  with  the  pro-    BOOK 
montory  Ral-el-enf,  or  theifoiw  Smaragdusof  the  ancients.   ^^^^^ 


Mr.  Bruce  places  opposite  to  this  Cape  an  <<  Isle  of  Eme^  Tdpogm. 
ralds,^  where  he  found  fine  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar.  EmenOd 
But  the  famous  emerald  mine,  which  was  worked  by  thei°>>>^ 
Egyptians,  was  on  the  continent  The  Arabian  geographers 
jdace  it  in  a  more  southerly  latitude  than  Assouan  or  Syen6. 
They  say  that  the  mountain  is  shaped  like  a  bridge,  and 
that  the  emeralds  are  found  sometimes  in  sand,  sometimes 
in  a  blackish  gangue^     Some  modems  have  given  vague 
confirmations  of  the  existence  of  this  mine  ^.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by  Belzoni.     Pliny  ex- 
teds  its  precious  stones  for  their  hardness  \  and  they  are  in 
great  request  in  the  east,  under  the  name  of  «  emeralds  of 
the  Saide  *." 

Zemorget  Island,  which  is  farther  from  the  continent  Ide  of  T<k 
than  the  Isle  of  Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island  of  P^^ 
the  ancients  K     It  is  a  barren  rock,  and  was  inhabited  only 
by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  quarry  of 
beautiful  stones,  which  the  ancients  called  topazes,  and  the 
working  of  them  was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 

The  coast  makes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  an- 
cient and  modem  navigators.  Foul  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  Arabian 
geographers  give  the  coast  nearest  this  port,  the  name  of 
Baza,  Beja,  or  Bodsha.  According  to  them  it  is  a  king-  The  coun. 
dom  separated  from  Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rich  q/^T^^ 
in  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds  '.     We  have  very  discordant 


k  Edni,  Bak0oi,  Ibn-d-Ooaidi,  in  £diin*s  Afria^  ed.  Haitmum,  p.  79. 

«  Maillet,  Detcript  de  TEgypte,  p.  307.  Niebohr,  Vojage,  L  2ia 
Iamb*  Ac  &e. 

«Fliii.XXXVIL  16. 

•  Otter,  Voyige,  &&'  I.  208.  Waadeben,  in  Paulus,  C'd  ect  des  Voy- 
ages* &&  I*  33. 

f  lyAnTflle,  Descr.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  233.  GosseUn,  UecheKhef  sur  k 
G^ofraphk  des  Andeos,  II.  196. 

<  Abnlfcda,  kic.  dt   Edrisi,  Africa,  p.  78—^. 
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BOOK   accounts,  both  of  the  orthography  of  the  name  and  the 
^^^'  boundaries  of  the  country.     The  name  of  Baza  is  found 
in  that  of  the  promontory  called  BasApm  by  the  ancients, 
and  now  Raz-el-Comol.     The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
who  are  called  Bugiha  by  Leo  Africanus,  BogdUes  in  the 
inscription  at  Axum,  and  Bedjah  by  the  generality  of  the 
Arabians,  lead  a  nomade  and  savage  life.  They  deriye  abiui* 
dant  aliment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  cattle, 
and  sheep ;  every  father  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule  in  his 
family,  and  they  have  no  other  government.     Full  of  loy« 
alty  to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,   they 
continually  rob  the  neighbouring  agriculturists,   and  the 
trading  caravans.     Their  cattle  have  horns  of  enormous 
size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.     The  men  are  all  sub- 
jected  to  the  barbarous  and  indecent  mutilation  already 
mentioned  of  the  G  alias  and  the  Kora-Hottentots.    There 
are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which  the  front  teeth  are 
extracted ;  and  there  is  a  society  of  women  who  manufac- 
ture arms,  and  lead  the  lives  of  Amazons  ^     The  custom 
of  hanging  up  a  garment  on  the  end  of  a  pike  as  a  signal 
of  peace,  and  for  commanding  silence,  is  common  to  them 
with  the  Hazorta,  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinian- 
Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Gheez,  or 
Abyssinian  language.     But  the  Arabian  historian  of  Nu- 
bia makes  them  belong  to  the  race  of  Berbers,  or  Bara- 
bras.     A  leiimed  orientalist,  M.  Quatremere,  has  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bu^as  or  Be- 
jahs,  with  the  Blemrmfea  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Balnemoois 
of  the  Coptic  writers.     The  descriptions  of  the  ancients 
appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Ababdehs. 
The  other  hypothecs  is  formally  contradicted  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Strabo.     «<  The  Megabari,^  says  that  geographer. 


n  Abdalhh,  Hiatobe  de  U  Nubie,  d*a|iite  Makria,  tnd.  pw.  M.  £.  Qoft- 
ticoMie.    Mto.  Hifl.  Geogr.  for  VlSf^^  IT.  p.  135^ 
^  CoDpttc  Qiiaticmale,  ibid*  ^  139,  and  S«h>  Timfds. 
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<^  and  the  Blemmyes,  live  beyond  Meroe,  on  the  banks  of  BOOK 
the  Nile  nearest  the  Red  Sea.     They  are  neighbours  to  ^ 1 


the  Egyptians,  and  subject  to  the  Ethiopians,  but  on  the 
sea  shore  live  the  Troglodytes^.*"  From  this  passage  we 
must  consider  the  Megabaris  as  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Makorrah  of  the  historian  Abdallah,  the  Blemmyes  by 
the  Ababdehs,  and  the  Troglodytes  by  the  Bejahs. 

The  port  of  Aidab,  called  Gididby  the  Portuguese,  Port  of  Al 
long  served  as  a  point  of  communication  between  Africa     * 
and  Arabia.     It  was  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  Ma- 
hometan pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.     The  Samoom  wind 
renders  this  place  scarcely  habitable. 

Suakem,   called  Szawaken  \  by  M.  Seetzen,  in  the  lati-  Town  and 
tude  of  Dongola  in  Nubia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  soakem. 
port.     The  town  is  surrounded  with  some  redoubts,  and 
is  mostly  built  on  an  island.     It  possesses  mosques  and 
even  schools,  and  has  a  garrison  appointed  by  the  SheriiF 
of  Mecca.     The  adjoining  coast  has  no  river,  and  is  badly 
supplied  with  fresh  water;  it  contains  calcareous  rock, 
potters  clay,  and  red  ochre,  but  no  metals.     Here  some 
dourra,  tobacco,  water-melons,  and  sugar-cane,  are  culti- 
vated.    Among  its  trees  we  find  the  sycamore,  which,  as 
well  as  the  Peraea  ™,  the  ancients  mention  as  growing  in 
Troglodytica.     The  forests  consist  of  ebony  trees,  gum- 
my acacias,  and  many  varieties  of  palms.    There  is  a  large 
tree  which  produces  a  fruit  resembling  grapes.     Here  are 
found  the  giraffe  and  numerous  herds  of  elephants.     The 
sea  yields  pearls  and  black  coral.     Besides  all  these  pro- 
ductions, the  city  exports  slaves  and  gold  rings  brought 
frcMn  Soodan  ".     The  inhabitants  of  Suakem,  and  those  of 
Hallinga-Taka,  the  adjoining  tribe  of  the  Bishareens,  and 
that  of  Hadindoa,  speak  a  peculiar  language  ^ 


*  Oeogmphia*  libb  XYII.  in  princiiio. 

1 5«  in  the  Polish  languagey  is  pronounced  like  our  th, 
"*  Stnbo,  loc  cit 

"  Seetzen,  information  reodyed  from  a  native.  4?8ch*s  cowcspondence,  Jti* 
ly,  1809i 

*  Mithridate,  t.  III.  p.  120,  from  a  manuscript  note  of  M.  Seetzen. 
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Island  of 
Dahalac. 


BOOK.  The  promontory  of  Ras-Ageeg,  or  Ahdias,  seems' to  be 
'  the  termmation  of  the  Bejah,  or  Bodja,  or  Baza  country* 
After  this  promontory  comes  a  desert  coast  lined  with  islets 
and  rocks.  It  was  here  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  the 
elephants  which  they  required  fox  their  armies.  Here 
Xiord  Valentia  found  a  large  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Fort  Momington.  The  first  considerable  island 
met  with  is  called  Dahalac,  the  largest  indeed  belonging 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  more  than  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  level  on  the  side  towards  the  continent 
but  rises  eastward,  and  has  a  rocky  precipitous  coast  to- 
wards the  sea  p.  It  contains  goats  with  long  silky  hair» 
and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-lac,  the  produce  of  a  particu- 
lar shrub  ^.  The  pearls  formerly  got  here  had  a  yellowish 
water,  and  were  of  little  value '.  To  this  island  vessels 
repair  for  fresh  water  %  which,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce's  account,  is  very  bad,  being  kept  in  370  dirty  cis- 
terns. 

In  the  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is 
found  Massua,  or  M^tzua,  an  arid  rock,  with  a  bad  fortress 
and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  here  that  travellers  land 
who  gp  to  Abyssinia  by  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
the  town  of  Arkiko  commands  an  anchorage,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  north-east  ^winds.  It  contains  400  houses, 
some  Qf  which  are  built  of  clay,  and  others  of  plaited 
grass  f • 
CountTy  of  This  low,  sandy,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  is 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  nomade  tribes,  as 
the  Shihos,  who  are  very  black  in  complexion,  and  the  Ha- 
zortas,  who  are  small  and  copper-coloured.  These  people, 
like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  rocks, 
or  hovels  made  of  rushes  and  sea-weed.     Leading  a  pas- 


Mawua. 


r  Alvarez,  c  19.  c.  20.  D*Anville»  Deseript.  du  golfe  Arab.  p.  206. 
4  Vincent  Leblanc,  p.  I.  cb.  9,  Coronelli,  Isol.  p.  110. 
'  Lobo,  I.  51. 

*  Poneet,  Gcnnan  trand.  171. 

*  Brace*f  Trayeb,  Hb.  V.  cb.  12. 
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toral  life,  they  change  their  dwelling  as  soon  as  the  rains    BOOK 
gpive  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  burning  soil ;  for,  when '^ 


the  rainy  season  ends  in  the  plains,  it  begins  among  the 
mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  an 
Arab  Sheik  of  the  Bellowe  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of  Naib. 
But,  according  to  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Abyssinia  and  of  Tigr6,  has  resumed  his  ancient 
influence  over  this  part  of  the  Abyssinian  empire  ^.  The 
last  traveller,  Mr.  Sal^  found  the  Naib  independent  of 
the  Turks,  and  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Ras  of 
Tigr6. 

The  government  of  the  coast,  called  in  ancient  accounts  Territory 
the  territory  of  the  Bahar-Nagash,  that  is,  "  the  King  of  5^,^/ 
the  Sea,^  formerly  extended  from  Suakem  to  the  south  of 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.     Dobarva,  or  Barva,  its  an- 
cient capital,  was,  in  Bruce's  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Naib 
of  Massua.     This  town,  situated  on  the  Mareb,  is  eonA*- 
dered  as  the  key  of  Abyssinia  towards  the  sea.     During 
the  existence  of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  place  of 
great  trade  %  but  it  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt. 

To  the  south  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  the  name  of  i)anlc»li. 
Dankali,  or,  as  Niebuhr  calls  it,  Denakil  7,  a  sandj  coun- 
try from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  chief  port  of 
which  is  Bayloor.     The  inhabitants  are  called  Taltals,  and, 
though  Mdiometans,  are  in  alliance  with  Abyssinia. 

The  country  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is,  in 
the  best  modem  maps,  called  Adeil ;  but  we  know  not  whe- 
ther it  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  or,  as  the  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate, to  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  Bruce  mentions  some 
magnificent  ruins  at  Assab,  the  chief  port  of  this  province, 
but  gives  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  place  and  coun- 
try. 

«  BniDf,  Afrlka,  11.  195.  Lett  di  S.  Igdicb  di  lAyy6U»  &c.  Ronie,  1790» 
p.  21. 

*  Alvarez,  c.  18.  20.  23.  128. 

'  Niebuhr,  Descript.  dt  TAiabie,  tab.  XX. 
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THE  REGION  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS,  BARBARY, 

AND  ZAHARA. 


PART  I. 
Generai  features  of  these  Countries, 

?x?v    ^*®^  ^®  Egyptian  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  "we  have  aa* 
*i  cended  the  Nile  as  far  as  we  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  hb- 


tory  and  of .  the  journals  of  European  travellers.     Before 
attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  centre  of  northern 
Africa,  we  shall  complete  our  view  of  its  more  accessible 
'Rtpxm  of  parts,  turning  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to  mount  At- 
las, and  the  pillars  of  Hercules.     A  straight  line  passing 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Blanco,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  will  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  region  now  to  be  described.     Here  physical  geography 
presents  us  with  two  leading  and  characteristic  phenomena, 
the  greatest  desert  in  the  known  world,  and  one  of  the  mos|; 
.extensive  moimtain  chains.     These  two  features  belong  to 
two  distinct  regions.     We  shall  first  trace  that  of  Mount 
Atlas,  to  which  the  common  practice  of  Arabian  and  Eu- 
ropean ''geographers  has  given  the  name  of  Barbary,  cm: 
more  properly  Berbery,  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  most 
ancient  indigenous  race  of  its  inhabitants. 
Mount  Au     IVfount  Atlas  has  a  c^tain  degree  of  poetical  celebrity, 
^.         "  being  represented  by  Homer  and  Herodotus  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  heaven.  According  to  Virgil,  <<  Atlas  is  a  hero  me- 
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tahiGvphosed  into  a  rock.  His  robust  limbs  axe  converted  BOOK 
into  pillars;  he  bears  on  his  shouldefs  the  entire  hea^  LXIV. 
vens,  .with  all  their  orbs,  without  feeling  oj^ression  from 
their  weight  His  head,  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pines,  is 
continually  girt  with  clouds,  or  battered  by  winds  and 
storm3«  .  A  mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders,  and  rapid 
.torrents  flow  down  his  venerable  beard.^  But  this  famous 
incmntain  is  at  present  obscurdy  known  to  Europeans, 
Mad  we  wait  for  some  fortunate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satis- 
factory, and  complete  description  of  it.  M.  Derfontaines, 
who  with  the  eyes  of  a  learned  botanist  surveyed  a  great 
part  of  this  systm  of  mountains,  considers  it  as  divided  into 
two  leading  chains.  The  southern  one,  adjoining  the  de*  Great  ud 
sert,  is  called  the  Great  Atlas,  the  other  lying  towards"?^ 
the  Mediterranean  is  called  the  little  chain.  Both  run 
.east ,  and  west,  and  are  connected  together  by  several 
intermediate  mountains  running  north  and  south,  and  con- 
-taining  between  them  both  valleys  and  table  lands.  This 
description,  though  general  and  rather  vague,  is  the  clear-> 
€6t  that  we  possess.  It  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  describes  Atlas  as  a  se-> 
ries  consisting  of  many  ranges  of  hills  successively  increas- 
ing in  elevation,  and  terminating  in  steep  and  inaccessible 
peaks  \  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  and 
£ttle  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at 
Cape  Felneh,  and  the  other  at  Cape  Cantin,  difPer  from 
the  chains  of  the  French  traveller,  being  lateral  branches 
which  go  off  from  the  main  system,  to  form  promontories 
en  the  sea  coast.  Another  question  is,  whether  is  the  prin^  Extension 
cipal  chain  continued  without  interruption  to  the  east  of  °^'^™' 
the  smaller  Syrtae.^  or  do  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  of 
Fezzan,  and  of  Barca,  form  separate  systems  ?  The  Ara- 
Inan  geographers  seem  inclined  to  the  former  opinion  ^,  and 
no  person  is  prepared  to  contradict  them.     They  tell  us 

*  Shaw's  Travels  and  Observa^ocs,  p.  5. 

k  Abnlieda.    See  Busdiing's  Jdagasin,  Geogr.  U  IV,  ^  418.    Hartnwno, 
Edrisi,  Geogr.  p.  143,  144. 
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BOOK  that  <V  Mount  Daran  extends  eastward  from  Sua  in  Mo- 
^^^'  3D0QCo»  joins  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  then  ia^ostin 
a  plain.*"  These  expressions. are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
bdief  that  Atlas  is  completely  terminated  on  the  south  dT 
the  Great  Syrian,  from  whence  it  is  probable  that  a  low 
lying  territory  extends  a  great  way  into  the  interior. 

The  great  height  of  Moimt  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petual snows  which  cover  its  summits  in  the  east  part  of 
Jif  oroGco,  under  the  latitude  of  32°  ^.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt^s  principles,  these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  Africanus,  who  travelled  here 
in  the  month  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being  buried 
in  an  avalanche  of  snow.  In  the  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow 
disappears  on  the  tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizia  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of 
September  \  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  85"*  55',  and 
forming  an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one 
and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  ^  Even  to  the  east,  where 
the  elevation  appears  to  diminish,  the  Gariano,  or  Garean 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  are  covered  with  snow 
for  three  months. 
Nature  of  .  The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated.  In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco,  which  were  visited  by  M.  Desfontaines, 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  of  limestone  ^,  and  this 
gentleman  adds  that  he  found  in  the  mountains  large 
heaps  of  shells  and  marine  bodies,  at  a  great  distance  fiom 
the  sea ;  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  all  modem  travellers', 
and  which  also  struck  the  less  observant  minds  of  the  an- 


•  HssOs  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  78.  (German  translation.)    Chenier  Hw- 
toire  de  Maroc 

•  Relation  du  royaume  d* Alger,  (Altona,  1798.)  1 1,  p.  152* 

•  Ibidem,  249. 

^  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  3. 

•  Shaw's  TraveVs,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  II.  p.  279. 
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cients\  Some  of  the  elegant  marbles  of  Numidia,  ex^  BOOiC 
hausted  by  Roman  luxury,  were  of  a  uniform  yellow,  others  ^^^^' 
were  spotted  with  various  colours  K  The  Carthaginians 
employed  them  previously  to  the  Romans,  for  Constructing 
pavements  in  mosaic.  But  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
other  mines,  worked  in  Morocco  and  Algiers,  sh^w  the 
existence  of  schistous  or  granitic  rocks.  M.  Poiret  informs 
us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bana,  a  maritime  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  rocks  are  of  quartz  mixed 
with  mica  \  and  Shaw  mentions  that  a  sort  of  sandstone 
is  employed  for  building  in  Algiers  ^  The  hills  which  ter- 
minate the  Atlas  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  are  calcareous 
masses  surrounded  by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Such  at  least  is 
the  case  with  the  mountain  of  fiarutch,  observed  by  Hor- 
nemann.  According  to  Pliny,  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  toward  the  Western  Ocean,  that  is,  the  south  sides,  raise 
their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  a 
sea  of  sand,  while  the  more  gentle  northern  declivity  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  forests  and  verdant' pastures™. 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  described  really  HypotfaesU 
the  Atlas  of  the  ancients?  This  is  denied  hy  a  learned ^g^^^J^^*" 
German,  who  reasons  in  the  following  manner.  Atlas  of  the 

**  In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  Phenicians  ven-"*"^  ** 
tured  to  pass  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spiun, 
and  Lixus  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.  From 
these  settlements  they  navigated  northward  to  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  where  they  found  amber.  In  the  south  they  pro- 
ceeded  beyond  Madeira  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd.— 
They  frequented,  most  especially,  the  archipelago  of  the 
Canaries.  Here  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  The  Atlas 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  height  of  which,  in  itself  very  great,  nidaM. 

^  Strabo*8  Geography*  XYII.  at  the  end. 

>  Fliay  and  Isidorus.     Compared  in  the  notes  of  Justus  Lipsius  on  Sene- 
ca'^s  Epistles. 

k  Pdrct,  II.  p.  277.  »Shaw,  p.  152. 

"  Pliny,  V.  cap.  1. 
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BOOK   appears  still  greater  by  shooting  up  immediately  from  the 
^       flat  surface  of  the  ocean.     The  colonies  which  they  sent 
td  Greece,  and  most  especially  that  which,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cadmus,  settled  in  Baeotia,  brought  to  these  coun- 
tries some  information  respecting  that  mountain  which 
towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  Happy 
Islands  over  which  it  presides,  embellished  with  oranges, 
called  in  their  phraseology,  golden  apples.   This  tradition, 
propagated  over  Greece  by  the  verses  of  the  poets,  was 
handed  down  to  the  era  of  Homer.     His  Atlas  has  its 
.  The  Atlas  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  lofty  pillars 
ofHomci.  ygjj^jjjjjg  fj.Qjjjj  ^^  to  heaven".     The  Elysian  Fields • 

are  described  as  an  enchanting  country,  situated  some* 
where  in  the  west.— Hesiod  speaks  of  Atlas  in  a  similar 
style,  describing  that  personage  as  the  near  neighbour  of 
the  Hesperian  nymphs  p.  He  calls  the  Happy  Islands  the 
Elysian  Fields,  and  places  them  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  earth  ^.  Later  poets  added  new  embellishments  to 
the  fables  of  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides,  their  golden  ap- 
ples, and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  describing  them  as 
the  destined  habitation  of  the  righteous  after  death.  With 
these  they  have  connected  the  expeditions  of  Melicertes, 
the  Tyriah  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules.  It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  rival  the  Carthaginians  and  Phenicians 
in  navigation.  They  visited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages  in  that 
ocean  were  greatly  extended.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  for  they  thought  it  necessary  to  search  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  Atlas  which  their  poets  and  their 
traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  lofty  moun- 


■  Odyssey,  Book  I.  verse  52. 

•  Iliad,  Book  IVi  v.  561.    The  word  is  of  Plienidan  origin,  and  signifies 
tbe  abode  of  joy — (A  note  by  M.  Ideler.) 

V  Theogonla,  lib.  V.  v.  517.  q  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  167. 
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tain  situated  at  the  western  extremity  dT  th^  earth.  It  is  BOOK 
thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  geografdiers,  havie  ^^iv. 
altered  its  position.  But  since  there  is  not  found  in  the 
north-west  of  Africa  any  mountain  of  remarkable  height^-— 
(this  is  a  mistake)— ^<  much  difficulty  arose  in  recognising 
the  true  position  of  Atlas.  Sometimes  search  was  made 
for  it  on  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, sometimes  near  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sometimes  far. 
ther  to  the  south.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when, 
the  Romans  carried  their  arms  into  the  interior  of  Mauri- 
tania  and  Numidia,  the  habit  sprung  up  of  giving  the  name 
of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel po  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny  and  Soli- 
nus  perceived  that  the  descriptions  of  Atlas  given  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  tp  this  chain  of 
mountains.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  find, 
in  the  unknown  part  of  central  Africa  a  locality  for  this 
Peak,  of  which,  while  they  copied  poetical  traditicms,  they 
drew  so  agreeable  a  picture.  But  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and. 
Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  TenerifFe,  while  the  Atlas 
of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  geographers  must  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa '."" 

This  reasoning  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded.  Objections 
The  passages  referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodo-^^J^.^y* 
tus,   are  extremely  vague.      The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
might  be  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising  from 
the  plidns  of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  SaJuban  in  Bildul-  - 
gerid  appears  to  be.     It  a^s  with  the  distances  assign- 
ed  by  this  historian.     It  is  besides  possible,  that  all  these 
contradictions  may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion 
by  which  a  chain  of  mountains  seen  in  profile  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  peak.     <^  When  at  sea,^  says  Hum- 
boldt,   <<  I  have  often  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated 

r  Idder,  in  M.  de  Humbt^t's  Tabltaux  de  la  Nature,  I.  p  141,  &€.  trad. 
de  M.  EjTtiei.  Compare  Bory  Saint-Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  Ile$  Fortunees^ 
p.  487. 
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BOOK  mountains.'"  This  explanation  might  be  still  further  sim- 
LXIV.  piified,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlas  belong- 
ed  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for  form  and 
its  peculiar  isolated  situation^  such  as  most  of  those  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco.  A  curious  passage  in  Maximus 
Pusage  m  Tyrius  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis:  <<  The  Ethi- 
Tyri^"*  opian  Hesperians/*  says  he  %  "  worship  Mount  Atlas,  who 
is  both  dieir  temple  and  their  idol.  The  Atlas  is  a  moun- 
tain of  moderate  elevation,  concave,  and  open  towards  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Half  way  from  the 
mountain  a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  very  remarkably 
fertile  and  adorned  with  richly  laden  fruit  tree».  The  eye 
plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice 
is  too  steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and 
the  descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean  at 
high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining  plains,  but  stopping 
short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing  up  like  a  wall, 
without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  though 
not  restrained  by  any  earthy  barrier.  Nothing  but  the  air 
and  the  sacred  thicket  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  the 
mountain.  Such  is  the  temple  and  the  god  of  the  Liby- 
ans ;  such  the  object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of 
their  oaths.***  In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this 
account  we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the 
coast  between  Cape  Tefelneh  and  Cape  Greer,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  detach- 
ed rocks  K  In  the  moral  description,  we  find  traces  of 
fetichism;  rocks  remarkable^for  their  shape  being  still 
worshipped  by  some  negro  tribes. 
Dewriptkni  Leaving  these  dubious  questions  to  the  sagacity  of  au- 
gioD  of       thors  who  make  them  a  subject  of  express  research,  we  shall 

Mount  AU 

•Max.  Tyr.  DisserUt.  XXXVIII.  p..  i57,  458.  edit  Omm.  4  theatro 
Shddon. 

^  Dalzel,  Instruction  sur  les  c6tes  d*Afrique,  Trad.  Manuscrite,  a?ec  Notet, 
phr  M.  Mallard  Dubec^. 
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now  fpye  a  view  of  the  actual  physical  geograj^y  of  the  BOOK 
region  of  Mount  Atlas.  LXIV. 


The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  celebrated  by  Vegetation. 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  latter  extolled  its  figs  ^,  olives  % 
corn^,  and  valuable  woods'.  He  observed  that  the  wines 
had  a  certain  sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
them  a  little  plaster  %  and  says  that  the  vineyards  had  a  nor- 
thern and  western  exposure  ^  Strabo  says  that  the  vine 
trunks  were  sometimes  so  tbisk  that  two  men  could  scarcely 
clasp  them  round,  and  that  the  clust^*s  were  a  cubit  in 
length  ^  A  horrible  government,  and  a  total  absence  of  ci- 
vilization, have  not  succeeded  in  annihilating  these  bounties 
of  nature.  Barbary  and  Morocco  still  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain.  The  olive  tree  is  superior  here  to  that  of  Pro- 
vence^, and  the  Moors,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  to  Bac- 
chus which  marks  their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varieties  of 
die  vine.  The  soil  of  the  plains  in  many  places  resembles 
that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and  con- 
taining numerous  rocks:  but  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
those  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  it  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  covered  with  a  compact,  fertile,  and  well  water- 
ed soil.  Hence,  the  most  common  native  plants  flourish  on 
their  banks,  or  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  moveable 
sands,  while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  marshes  and  the 
forests.  The  arid  shores  are  covered  with  numerous  sa- 
line and  succulent  plants,  such  as  the  Salsola  and  Salicor^ 
nta,  the  PancrcMum  marUifnum^  and  the  SciUa  marMmOj 
with  different  species  of  hardy  long-rooted  plants,  among 
which  are  the  Lygeum  spattumy  the  Pcmicum  humidwny 
the  Scuxharum  cylindricumy  and  the  Agrosiu  pu/ngens, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  the  Helioiropmm  and  SoldaneU 
la  •.    The  dry  and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  T!^?****i?** 

•^  •'  ofthetable* 

land. 

»  Pliny,  Ub.  XV.  cap.  18.  »  Pliny,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  12. 

y  Idem,  Ub.  XVIII.  cap.  7.  »  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  15—19. 

•  Idem,  Ub.  XIV.  cap.  9.  ^  Idem,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  2. 
«  Strabo,  Ub.  XVII.  p.  568.                *  Poirct,  Voyage,  II.  p.  81. 

*  Desibntainefl)  Flora  Atlanticiu  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Baibarie,  pastlm. 
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BOOK  valleys  of  the  interior  greatly  resemble  the  downs  (landes) 
of  Spain.     They  abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees^ 


and  evergreen  oaks,,  under  whose  shadow  sage,  lavender, 
and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance,  and 
rise  to  an  extraordinary  height  The  tall-stemmed  Ge^ 
nista^  the  differait  species  of  cistus^  mignonette,  sumac, 
broom,  agave,  and  many  species  of  euphortrium  and  cac- 
tuSy  adorn  the  windings  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  where, 
braving  the  heat  and  drought,  they  furnish  a  shade  and  a 
wholesome  food  for  the  goats. 

The  foRstfl.  The  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  parts  of  these  countries  are,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Desfontaines,  composed  of  different  species  of 
oaks,  as  the  Quercus  Hex,  cocciferay  and  ItaUota, '  the 
acorns  of  which  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mastic  tree,  the  Pistacia  JtJanttca,  the  Thuifa  artu 
culata,  and  the  Rhus  pentaphyUum,  are  frequently  found 
herCr  The  large  cypress,  like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretches 
its  branches  towards  heaven ;  the  wild  olive  yields  excel- 
lent fruit  without  culture.  The  ArbtUtM  unedo  bears  a 
red  fruit  resembling  strawberries.  The  tall  broom  tree 
diffuses  widely  its  delightful  perfumes.  All  the  valleys  that 
have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many 
little  Elysiums.     The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  ver- 

Flowen.  dure,  the  diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of 
agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  the  senses  of  the  bo. 
tanist,  who,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  native 
country,  were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  barba* 
rity  of  the  inhabitants  f. .  On  the  coasts  and  in  the  plains, 
the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  lupine,  the  virgin's  bower, 
and  the  nardsauSj  are,  in  the  month  of  January,  covered 
with  flowers  and  young  leaves.  But  in  June,  July,  August, 
'  and  September,  the  parched  and  cracked  soil  is  only  co- 
vered with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering 
plants.  The  cork  tree  darkens  the  forest  with  the  gloom 
of  its  scorched  bark.     Yet  at  this  season  s,  the  rose-bay 

Poiret,  II,  p.  71.  •  Foixtt,  p.  129. 
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disjilays  its  bright  flowers  on  the  banks  of  alj  the  torrents   f^^ 
and  riyers,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the      ■     , ' . 
.deepest  valleys. 

.  Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  hard  wheat,  barley,  ^^|^*"y 
maize,  the  Hokus  sorghum^  and  the  Holcus  saccharattis ; 
.rice  in  the  lands  capable  of  being  inundated,  tobacco,  dates^ 
olives,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  jujubes,  melons, 
pumpkin^,  saffron,  the  white  mulberry,  the  Indigo/era 
giaucay  and  the  sugar-cane.  The  gardens  yield  almost  all 
the  species  of  pulse  known  in  Europe,  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  preserve  their  grun  for  several  years, 
by  burying  it  in  large  holes  in  dry  situations.  Wheat  is 
sown  in  autumn,  and  gathered  in  April  or  May.  Mai2;e 
.and  sorghum  are  sown  in  spring,  and  cut  down  in  sum- 
mer K  Oats  grow  spontaneously  *,  Some  of  the  fruits, 
sych  as  the  fig  \  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope :  but  the  acorns  of  the  oak  taste  like  our  chesnutsl 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  the  species  Animal 
known  in  the  rest  of  Africa ;  we  must  except  from  these  "**  ^"** 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the  zebra, 
and  several  of  the  monkeys. 

Nature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of 
Zahara  with  the  means  of  crossing  the  immense  deserts 
of  western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  on  the  heireey  Camel  of 
or  camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  dromedary, 
and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of 
figure,  the  Arab,  after  tying'  up  his  loins,  his  breast, 
and  his  ears,  to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  a  dan- 
gerous wind,  traverses  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that 
bnrning  desert,  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  deeply  af- 
fects respiration,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  any 
unwary  traveller.  The  motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh 
and  violent,  that  no  person  could  bear  them  without  all 
the  patience*,  the  abstinence,  and  toilsome  habits  of  the 


^  DesfonUincsj  Flora  Atlantica,  fShaw,  p.  138. 

^  Poirct,  II.  p.  267.  *  Hoest,  p.  3Q5, 
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BOOK  Arabs.  The  most  indifferent  variety  of  these  camels  is 
^  called  tcdayihy  a  term  denoting  that  the  animal  cannot  ac^. 
^nSiT*  ^  complish  more  than  three  ordinary  days  journeys  in  a  day. 
The  most  abundant  variety  called  sebay  can  make  out  seven. 
There  is  a  kind  which  accomplishes  nine,  and  is  called  tc^ 
aay^  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  bring  enormous 
prices.  The  Arab  in  his  figurative  phraseology  thus  des- 
cribes the  swiftness  of  the  camel  of  the  desert — "  When  you 
meet  a  heiree,  and  say  to  the  rider  salem  aKk^  ^ace  be  with 
you,)  he  is  out  of  sight  before  he  can  return  the  altk  so- 
lerriy  for  he  flies  like  the  wind."*^  Mr.  Jackson  relates  facts 
on  this  subject  which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiiree 
arrived  at  Senegal  in  seven  days  from  Mogadore,  having 
traversed  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  including  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road,  had  travelled  lOOO,  or  1100  EngKsh  miled, 
making  150  in  a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  bis 
heiree  in  the  morning,  went  to  Morocco,  which  is  100  Eng- 
lish miles  off,  and  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
with  a  parcel  of  oranges,  for  which  one  of  his  women  had 
longed.  Mr.  Jackson  allows  that  these  facts  put  the  faith 
of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test;  but  three  older  travellers 
give  similar  accounts.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that 
camels  of  this  quahty  are  but  few  ™.  Geography  might 
receive  some  interesting  accessions,  if  Europeans,  well  arm« 
ed,  and  in  sufficient  number,  could  procure  these  fleet  crear 
tures,  and  learn  to  ride  them,  in  order  to  explore  the  de- 
Other  do-  serts  of  northern  Africa,  Asses  are  also  used,  and  are  of 
^^  ^^'  two  sorts,  the  one  strong  and  large,  the  other  very  small. 
Morocco  produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In 
the  whole  of  Barbary  the  cattle  are  small  and  lean ;  the 
cows  give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste- 
Goats  and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhor- 
rence among  Mahometans,  are  only  found  in  the  houses 
of  Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry  are 
common.     The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees  °. 

"■  HfsstV  Account  of  Morocco,  translated  fxom  Danish  into  Genpan,  p.  289. 
Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  157.   Lempritee's  Travels. 
"  Xachtichten  und  Bcmcrkungcn  ubcr  Algier,  &c.  t.  111. 
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'   The  panther  has  in  all  periods  been  a  famous  animal^   BOOK 
but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  he  has  been  de>        *^* 


scribed  with  precision  <*.  The  ounce  and  leopard*  of  Buf-  WUd  wi* 
fon  seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of  quadru- 
peds. The  bubcUu^j  an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind,  be« 
knigs  to  the  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa,  It  lives  in  a 
gregarious  state,  atid  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  marshes 
'and  canals  of  Egypt  to  assuage  their  thirst.  The  hiero- 
glyphics  in  the  temples  of  Upper  X^ypt  contain  several 
figures-  evidently  representing  this  animal.  Ainong  the 
other  animals  of  the  same  genus  common  in  these  coun- 
tries, the  pasan  is  thfe  most  frequent,  then  the  corinna  ga- 
zelle, which  differs  very  little  from  the  kevelj  or  proper 
gazelle  p.  In  the  forest^  and  deserts  are  found  the  ele- 
phant, the  lion,  the  African  bear,  two  species  of  the  hys- 
na,  the  ferret,  which  lives  in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes, 
among  which  are  the  old  man  and  the  baboon.  According 
to  a  conjecture  of  M.  Walckenaer,  the  rats  seen  by  Wind- 
hus  the  traveller,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mequinez, 
<<  rats  as  large  as  rp.bbits,  and  which  like  them  burrow  in 
the  earth,^  were  arctomya  gundi,  a  kind  of  marmots.  It 
has  been-  disputed  whether  there  are  any  bears  in  Africa.  Dewriiitioii 
The  learned  Cavier  doubts  their  existence  in  such  sou- ^?^^^^ 
therly  latitudes,  but  Bald^us,  a  well  informed  writer,  says 
that  he  saw  them  in  Ceylon  ^.  '  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
two  grave  authors,  Herodotus  ftnd  Strabo,  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bear  in  Africa,^  distinguishing  him  from  the 
lion  and  from  the  panther.  Dion,  or  his  abridger  Xi- 
philin,  makes  a  similar  assertion;  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Mar 
tiai  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect'.  Aristotle  does 
nbt  expressly  exclude  the  bear  from  Africa '.     On  these 

\ 

'  o  Cu?ier,  Menagerie  du'Mutlnm,  article  Panther. 
P  Idem,  ibid.  art.  Corinne. 
4  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Getchichte,  See, 
'  Salmasii,  Exeicitationes  Pliniane,  I.  p.  9!9g. 
■  Htgt.  Animalium,  VIII.  p.  98. 
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BOOK    accounts  we  ought  not  yet  to  reject  the  testunonj  of  ino* 
"___L  dem  travellers,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  this  animal 
in  the  high  parts  of  Mount  Atlas,  onl^  acknowledging 
that  it  cannot  be  very  common  *. 
Ostrich  Ostrich  hunting  is  a  curious  amusement  of  this  coun- 

mim$.     ^j.y^     Twenty  Arabs  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  de- 
sert,   which  are  as  transcendent  among  horses  as   the 
heiree  is  among  caii[iels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of 
an  ostrich  track,  and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it 
in  a  body  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  keeping  at  the  distanqe 
of  half'  a  mile  from  one  another.     The  ostrich,  fatigued 
with  running  against  the  wind,  which  beats  against  his 
'  wings,  turns  about  to  the  hunters  and  attempts  to  penetrate 
'  their  line ;  but  they  surround  him,  and  all  at  once  fire 
on  the  bird,  when  he  falls.     Without  this  addjress  they 
could  never  take  the  ostrich,  which,  though  deprived  of 
'  the  power  of  flying,  surpasses  in   running  the  swiftest 
animals.      ' 

The  south  wind  brings  along  with  it  douds  of  locusts, 
which,  by  devastating  the  fields,  create  famines,  and  often 
cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  traveUer  lose 
his  way  ".  The  wild  bee  fills  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
aromatic  honey,  and  with  yfax,  which  are  gathered  by  the 
inhabitants  in  great  abundance  \ 

Inliabitants.  To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  appJi* 
cable  to  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Mo- 
rocco, we  shall  subjoin  an  equally  general  view  of  the  in* 
habitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains  are 

The  Moors,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moors.  Though  they  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  expressions  peculiar 
to,  themselves,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion, 
which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  theii:  counten- 

*  Poiret,  II,  p.  298.    SiMnr,  ^  177,    B«pst,  p.  291. 

,   «  HcBst,  p.  300.    Agrell,  Letires  sur  k  Maio^  p..  319* 

*  Fdrct,  I.  p.  324.    Hoest,  p.  303. 
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ifoccf,  wUch  is  more  full,  the  less  elevated  nose^  and  less  ex-    book 
pressive  physiognomy,  seem  to  show  that  they  are  descend-    ^^^^' 
ed  from  a  mixture  of  the  andent  Mauritanians  and  Nu- 
midians,  with  the  Phenicians,  Romans,  and  Arabians.— « 
Since  Sallust  asserts,  that  the  Numi<]tans  and  Mauritanians 
had  sprung  from  ain  Asiatic  colony,  composed  of  Medes, 
Armenians,  and  Persians  7,  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms   of  the 
Moorish  language  '.    The  accounts  given  by  European  tra- 
vellers make  the  moral  character  of  this  nation  a  compound 
of  every  vice.  Avaricious  and  debauched,  blood-thirsty  and 
effeminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet  fawning,  they  do 
not  redeem  these  vices  by  a  single  good  quality :  But  may 
we  not  suppose  that  the  hatred  which  the  Moors  have  vowed 
against  their  Christian  persecutors,  ever  since  they  were 
driven  out  of  Splun,  has  excited  corresponding  feelings 
among  our  travellers  ?     The  Moors  are  Mahometans,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect  called  Maleki.     They, 
like  the  fanatics  of  many  other  religions,  consider  their 
pety  as  compensating  for  every  moral  defect,  and  heresy 
as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tolerable 
by  the  brightest  assemblage  of  moral  virtues^— ^They  have  Moorish 
among  them  many  saints ;  some  distinguished  by  their  ai>.^*o*"cwn- 
solute^  inaction,  others*  by  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  in-K 
sanity.     These  last  have  been  seen  to  knock  down  an  ass, 
and  devour  the  flesh  still  reeking  and  bloody  *.     Several  of 
the  empefor^s  horses  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
saintship :  one,  in  particular,  when  Commodore  Stewart  was 
there  ^,  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  monarch,  that 
any  person  who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crimen 
or  had  even  killed  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  was  per- 
fectly secure  as  soon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  sainted  animal* 
Several  Christian  captives  had  by  this  manoeuvre  saved 

'  SaHittt  in  Jngurtluu 

*  Korbeigv  Dispnt.  de  gente  et  lingua  Marocuo,  Lund,  in  Samia,  1787. 

•  Brans,  Aliika,  VI.  p.  1S6. 

k.  Windbus*f  Jonmey  of  Mequioes,  (Lonimir  17tS.) 
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JUOOK   their  lives.     Wben  his  majesty  intended  to  confer  a  signal 
mark  of  favour,  he  and  his  horse  drank  successively  from 


the  same  bowl,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  handed  to  the  dis^^ 
tinguished  individnal.     These  people  are  addicted  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  influence 
of  evil  eyes.     An  emperor  of  Morocco  kept  hi^  son  in  a 
state  of  rigorous  confinement,  to  preserve  bim  from  thai 
fatal  influence.     One  part  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  ia 
to  make  a  solemn  procesnon  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
eertaining  the  purity  of  the  betrothed  maid.     In  no  part 
of  the  world  do  the  men  discover  more  sensitive  jealousy, 
both  before  and  after  wedlock.     In  Morocco,  and  through 
the  whole  intmor,  the  Moors  are  temperate  in  their  eatings 
and  simple  in  their  dress,  but  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the 
women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and  dia~ 
monds^     The  whiteness  of  their  skui  is  only  discov^ed 
by  their  bare  feet.     To  be  able  to  read  the  Alcorau.  is  in 
the  eyes  of  most  Moors  the  summit  of  polite  learning. 
They  have  also  their  astrologers,. and  they  are  fond  of  his- 
tory and*  poetry.      Their  square  flat-roofed  houses  are 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  rich  caarpets 
and  salient    fountains.      Horse-exercises,   and  shooting- 
matches,  with  feats.of  rope-dancing,  form  their  favourite 
pastimes.     At  their  femerals,  a  long  train  of  women,  paid 
for  crying  and  howling,  acoompanies  the  dead  bodies  to 
their  tombs. 
Anbt.  The  nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan 

reli^on  from  Asia,  preserve  the  purity  of  th^  race,  which 
is  chstinguished  by  a  more  masculine  physiognomy,  mor^ 
lively  eyes,  and  ahnost  olive  comj^xions.  Their  women, 
destitute  ol  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of 
freedom.  There  would  be  no  use,  indeed,  in  concealing 
their  brown  and  haggard  countenances,  which  operate 
rather  as  antidotes  than  incitements  to  guilty  passions. 
The  women  of  some  tribes  ingrain  black  lines  and  figures 


•  Nftdirichten,  &c«    An  Account  of  Algiers,  I.  p.  493.    Altona,  179#. 
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on  their  cheeka  and  bosoms  \  T}ie  tento  of'  the  Arabs,  BOOK 
GOTered  with  a  coarse  stujBT,  or  with  palm  leayes,  have  pie-___L 
served  the  form  of  an  inverted  boat^  wfaichy  aoconting  to 
Sallust,  was  that  of  the  mapaUa  of  the  Numidians  ^  They 
call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shaima,  and  a  group  of  them  forms 
a  duar,  or  hamlet,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the 
Sheikas  house  in  the  centre,,  and  is  frequently  surrounded 
with  a  thorn  hedge,  as  a  defence  against  the  lions  which 
i^oar  around  them.  The  number  of  these  Arabs  in  the  em<* 
pire  of  Morocco  alone  is  sometimes  estimated  at  40,000. 
The  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Moors  send  .caravans  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  In  Asia  both  these. classes  of  people  are  com* 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Magrebi^  or  Mogrebbins,'ti 
term  which  signifies  <<  people  of  the  west.^ 

The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabs  and  The  Bcr* 
the  Moors,  seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northeri)  ^^^^ 
Africa.  They  probably  oompr^end  the  Temains  of  the 
ancient  Getulw  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atla^  and  of  the  Li« 
byans  to  theeast'.  They  form  at  present  four  distinct 
nations.  1.  The  Amazirgh,  called  by  the  Moors  ShiUa^ 
or  Shulla,  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.  £•  The  Cabyld, 
IB  the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  3.  The  Tibbos,  in 
|he  desart  between  Fezzan  and  Egypit ;  and,  4.  The  Tooiu 
liks  in  the  great  desert.  The  identity  of  the  langu^e 
spoken  by  these  different  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a 
comparison  of  their  vocabularies  <,  is  xmt  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  history.  This 
language  has  not  hitherto  been  foimd  to  show  any  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Barabras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  Shillooks  of 
Abyssinia,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  farther  researches 
may  discover  a  connection*  The  Berber  language,  which 
the  Amazirgh  call  the  TVimos^g!^  and  the  Cabyls,  iS%oma, 


**« 


^  Agidl*  f.  99,  Gcimaa  tnadatfan. 

•  On  the  cQnnologr  of  this  woid,  wot  Bodunt,  Ciaaniv  L IL  cap.  d. 

f  Mithridates,  by  Addung  gnd  Vater,  III.  p.  45. 

f  Hflest*!  AoocNmt  of  Morocco,  (in  Oaniafa,)  p.  128.  Jones*!  Dinertation  de 
fingna  ShQlenii  in  the  Dinertat.  ex  Oeeaa.  SfyUogct,  fte.  Amatetd.  1715> 
Shaw'i  Tisfds,  p.  S2«    Homemann.    Maadcn.    Ventine. 
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liOOK  seems  to  us  to  have  quite  an  original  character,  though  ap» 
.  ^^^^'  ♦  proaching  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phenician.     The  Ber- 
bers have  a  complexion  of  mixed  red  and  black,  a  tall  and 
handsome  form,  of  spare  habits,  and  a  lean  foody  \     In  re-* 
li^ous  fanaticism  they  surpass  even  the  Moors.     When  an 
opportunity  is  presented  they  occasionally  gratify  their 
antipathies  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Jews  and  of  Christ- 
ians.    The  ShiUahs,  however^  eat  the  flesh  of  the  wild 
The  Mara-  boar,  and  drink  wine.     The  Maraboots,  who  are  honoured- 
**■         as  a  sort  of  saints,  exercise  in  many  of  the  Kabyl  villages 
a  despotic  authority.    These  hypocrites  distribute  amulets^ 
and  affect  to  work  miracles.     Two  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  at  present  in  Morocco  are  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alar--' 
bi^  and  hardly  any  thing  is  done  in  that  empire  without  con- 
sulting them.     Though  they  are  considered  as  endued  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  distin-> 
guished  in  the  least  degree  by  personal  austerity  or  self- 
denial.     In  their  respective  districts  no  tribute  is  paid  but 
to  them.     With  their  revenues  and  the  valuable  offerings 
which  they  continu^ly  receive,  they  support  an-  armed 
force,  with  which  they  are  always  surrounded,  and  maifi* 
tain  a  liberal  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines,  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  abatement  from  the  sanctity  of 
their  character.     In  other  situations,  especially  among  the 
Shillahs,  there  are  sheiks  who  rule  the  small  tribes  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided.     Those  who  live  in  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  are  almost  entirely  independent.     In 
Morocco  some  tribes  have  joined  together  under  princes 
or  hereditary  kings,  called  AmargaVj  whose  patriarchal  au- 
thority extends  no  farther  tlian  to  the  punisihment  of  theft 
and  murder.     They  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder, 
Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and  water.  The 
,  poverty  and  dirtiness  of  their  dress  give  them  a  most  sa- 
vage appearance.     !^et  the  Berbers  manifest,  i&  the  culti- 
vation of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition,  and  a 
degree  of  intelligence  which  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 

^  HcEst,  p.  141.    Lempriftre,  Chenier,  Shaw,  &c.. 
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c6uiit     They*  fuVntsh  the . indolent  Moors  wiUi  wheat,.  l$OQ&. 
olives,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.     Their  villages,  soriie  of  Jh_«l. 
which  inay^  for  size  and  populaticm,  ,be  called.  town»,  *  are. 
fortified  with  watch-towers,  from  which'  they  can  ^y  the. 
approach  of  an  enemy.     On  the  slightest  signal  all  the  men: 
are  in  arms.     They  handle  the  musket  with  much  dkill, 
tossing  it  in  the  air^  catching  it  agdin,  and.  4ischarging  it 
with  astonishing  accuracy  and  rapidity.      * 

Besides  these  genuine  African  nations,  the  northern  part- 
of  this  contiiient  contains  some  foreign  colonists,  among: 
whom  are  the  Turks,  the  mastters  of  Algiers,  and  once  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  spread  over  the* 
whole  of  Barbary,  even  among  the  valleys  of  the  Kabyls.  . 
-  This  country,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and 
the  most  propitious  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race,, 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular  government, 
exposed  to  calamitous  visitations,  and  particularly  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at 
M  ogadore,  has  drawn  a  horrible  picture  of  a  plague,  which,  DesCTiptioii 
some  years  ago,  depopulated  the  empire  of  Morocco.  The  *  ?"«''*• 
deaths  in  the  city^f  Morocco  amounted  to  50,000,  those 
at  Fez  to  65,000,  at  Mogadore  to  4500^  and  at  SaiH  to 
5000.  The  survivors  had  not  time  to  bury  the  dead  wl  Ji 
any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into  large  trenches, 
which,  when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth 
The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous,  were  first  at- 
tacked ;  then  the  women  and  children  ;  and  last  of  all,  the 
lean,  the  exhausted,  the  valetudinary,  and  the  aged.  When 
the  scourge  disappeared,  a  total  revolution  was  found~  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  and  situation  of  individu-  ' 

als.  Some  who  had  previously  been  plain  mechanics,  now 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  and  some- 
times purchased  horses  which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to 
mount.  Provisions  were  sold  in  great  abundance  and  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Flocks,  with  their  shepherds,  wandered  in 
the  pastures  without  owners.  Great  temptations  were  thus 
presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the  Moor,  all  equally 
prone  to  theft.     But  they  were  restrained  by  an  appre- 
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BOOK  heosioa  for  their  lives :  for  the  plarae.  (el  khere.)  is  b&- 
'  lieved  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment  in  punishment  of 
their  crimes.  It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to 
svbid  bong  caught  by  the  aven^g  angel  in  the  flagrant 
act,  and  rather  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  prepare 
themselves  for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  soon  out 
of  all  bounds ;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  capable  of 
working  was  not  suffici^it  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
rich  who  were  able  to  pay  them,  the  latter  found  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  performing  little  domestic  offi« 
oes  with  their  own  hands.  They  ground  com  and  bak- 
ed bread,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age  seemed  to 
spring  up  in  this  recommencement  of  the  organization  of 
society.  Many  large  estates  which  remained  without  own- 
ers were  seized  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert^. 

*  Jack8on*s  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  London,  1809. 
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BOOK  LXV. 


•a*« 


THE  BARBARY  STATES,  AND  THE  GREAT 
DESERT  OP  ZAHARA. 


PART  II. 


Detailed  Descriptions, 


In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  physical    BOOK 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  whole  Atlantic  regions* 


We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  different  states  or  king- 
doms of  Barbary,  and  the  cities  and  towns  included  iii 
these  political  divisions.  We  shall  first  turn  our  attention 
to  the  small  states  scattered  over  the  desert  which  bounds 
Egypt  on  the  west  Then  passing  the  Syrtcc^  we  shall 
follow  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the 
States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  con- 
clude with  a  description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 

The  country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our  way  Tlie  desert 
on  leaving  Egypt.     Some  call  Barca  a  deserts  and  the  in-^^^*^' 
terior  certainly  merits  that  name ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom^  Barca. 
an  appellation  founded  on  the  existence  of  this  country  as 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.     The  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its 
threefold  crops  •,  is  now  very  ill  cultivated ;  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or 

■  See  Herodotafl  and  Sfarabo,  and  our  volome  on  the  Histoiy  of  Geography. 
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BOOK    security  to  their  labours.    The  sovereignty  of  it  is  divided 
-    ,  between  two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Deme,  a  town 


surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreshing  rivu^ 
lets :  his  subjects  may  amount  to  80,000  tents  or  families^ 
The  other  lives  at  B^tigazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with 
*  a  tolerable  harbour,  on  a  shore  abounding  with  fish,  and 
in  a  fertile  territory,  from  which  much  wool  is  exported. 
The  Bey  of  Tripoli  appoints  these  two  governors,  whose 
obedience  to  his  authority  is  often  ambiguous  \  Among 
Ruins  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  CyrenSj  the  limpid  spring  still 
^^"^  '  flow9  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A  tribe  of 
Arabs  pitches  its  tents  amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues, 
and  falling  colonnades.  Tolometa,  or  the  ancient  PtoU' 
vnaiSy  the  port  of  Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a 
temple,  and  some  inscriptions.  This  coast  seems  to  hold 
out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
property  of  no  government  or  people.  A  colony  establish- 
ed here  would  re-discover  those  beautiful  places  which  the 
'  todients  sinmamed  ther  Hills  of  the  Graces j  aiid  the  GaTr 
d^is  of  the  Hesperides.  Such,  however,  is  the  latent  ri- 
valry of  the  civilized  world,  in  matters  connected  with 
power  and  vanity,  and  the  phantoms  attached  to  the  ideas 
of  national  greatness,  and  even  national  existence^  that  the 
most  beneficent  efforts  of  any  people  are  liable  to  be  resist- 
ed by  the  jealousy  of  another  of  equal  pretensions. 

The  travels  of  the  intrepid  Hornemann  have  procured 
for  us  a  little  information  respecting  the  countries  situated 
beyond  Barca.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  west  from 
the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking  success- 
ively the  names  of  Mokarra  and  Gulsdoba,  extends  to  the 
oasis  of  Audjelah,  being  about  four  miles  in  length.  These 
mountains  are  calcareous,  naked,  and  precipitous.  At 
their  feet  we  pass  over  a  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  to 


*>  Lemaire,  consul  Frang^ist  Vojage  dan»  les  Montagnes  de  Deme,  daoa  le 
deuxifeme  Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas,  IL  p.  110^  &c 
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irix  Bules  broftd,  and  alMiunding.  m.aptiiigyi...  Ealiowiiig   TOOK 
tkeee  mountains  wefitward,-  we  first,  anrive  jslI  the.  qa8i»  of    ^*^^'  ^ 
Siwah,  which  forma  a  small  independent  state.    The  inh^^  Oasis  of 
Intants  speak  the  Tibbo  dialect,  of  the  Berber  language..^''^^ 
This  is  the  country  of  Ammon  of  the  ancientib.  .Theruios  *      *     ' 
of  Oummibida  seem  to  belong  to  a  fortified. caravansen^    ' 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. .  They  ooAr 
tain  some  hi^ogiyphics  in  reli^.     Their  materials  consist 
of  a  limestone  brought  from  the  adjoimng.mountAins>  .con»- 
taining  petrified  shells  and  marine  animals.      DiodorUs 
speaks  (^  the  temple  situated  in  the  port  .as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  forest  near  t^e  fountain. of  .the  sun^     The 
arable  territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah  is  about  six ,  miles 
long  and  four  broad.   The  chief  plantations  consist  of  date 
trees;  there  are  also  pomegranates,  fig  trees^  olives^  apri- 
cots, and  bananas.     A  considerable  quantity,  of  a. reddish 
grained  rice  is  cultivated  here,  being  a  different  variety 
from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta*.    It  also 
produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.     The 
fresh  water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are.  accused  of 
giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers,  when  used  by. stranger^*'. 
The  population  of  Siwah  is  capable  of  furnishing .  about 
1 500  armed  men.     This  country  is  the  Santariah  of.  Abul- 
feda,  and  the  Sant-Ryah  of  Edrisi.    According  to  Ebn* 
Ajras,  an  Arabian  author,  the  ^zebra  is  met  with  in  the  ad« 
joimng  deserts'. 

From  Siwah  to  Audjelah,  the  mountains  rise  in  peaks 
from  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  naked  rock  is  not  co- 
vered with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  .sand.  A  simdy 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  s.ur- 
face  an  immense  horizontal  calcareous  bank,  which  contains 
no  traces  of  petrifaction,  while  the  adjacent  mojmtsuns,  i^l- 


c  Diodonu,  edit.  Wessel,  p.  689. 

^  Voyage  de  Browne,  t  I.  p.  34«  dc  la  trad.  Fran^a'isf. 

*  Langlte,  Memoire  sur  les  Oases* 
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BOOK   80  calcareous,  .are  fiiU  of  tlie  remaiha  of  flomriiie 

and  shells.     These  are  also  met  wkh  here  in  large  isoMeii 


heaps. 

The  oans  of  The  oasis  of  Aodjelak,  the  Augila  of  Herodotus,  eoii^ 
^  '  tains  three  towns  or  villages,  and  is  the  residence  c^  a  bey, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  bey  of  Tripoli  The  town  of 
Audjdah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  cpntaws  only 
three  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  lim^ 
Stone.  The  public  buildings  have  a  Vnost  wretched  i^pect. 
At  Audjelah  is  the  .termination  of  the  long  chain  of  mouo- 
tains  which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barea  on  the  sQuth,  and 
separates  it  frcxn  that  of  Libya^  tuminig  west  to  Fezzan. 
A  little  beyond  this  we  find  another  diain  called  Marai, 
of  the  exteoQit  and  direction  of.  which  we  know  but  little. 

The  desert  only  that  it  appears  to  send  off  ramifications  to  the  north. 

of  Harood-  rj^y^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^le  singular  hilly  desert  called  Harqodj6, 
which  is  probably  the  Mons  ater  of  Pliny.  It  commences  at 
two  or  three  days^  journey  from  Audjelah,  reaches  the 
mountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded,  and  is  prdionged 
to  the  north  of  Fezzan ;  but  the  branches  which  it  forms 
in  tills  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south,  are  less  known. 
Haroodjeh  presents  a  mass  of  broken  mountains^  mostly 
bare  and  sterile,  composed  of  black  basalt.  Their  appear- 
ance is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild.  In  several  places 
the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  limestone.  The 
low  calcareous  hills  bounding  the  plains  are  composed  of 
petrifactions,  which  consist  mostly  of  the  heads  of  fishes. 

It  is  probably  in  Haroodje  that  the  solution  will  one  day 
be  found  of  the  enigma  of  the  Ar^bi^n  geographers,  re- 

Fabulous    specting  a  town,  which  they  call  Raz  Sem,  the  inbabitaats 

^^^'  of  which  were  turned  into  stone.  Shaw  and  Bruce  did  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  procure  information  deserving  of  re- 
liance. The  tradit^n  has  the  appearance  of  concealing 
under  it  a  curious  fact,  the  existence  of  mummies  in  some 
Necropolis^  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt. 

Fezzan,  From  the  Haroodje  we  enter  Fezzan.     Major  Bennel 

and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the  ancient 

*3 
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country  of  the  Garamantea ;  a  point  slill,  liowever,  very  BOOK 
doubtful,  as  we  have  shown  m  our  History  of  Geogra*  ^^^' 
phy. 

f*ezzan  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  TripoH  on  the  norths 
hy  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  east,  and  by  the  great  de- 
sert of  Zahara  on  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  cultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  dbout  855 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  ^^t  to  west; 
but  the  mountainous  region  of  Haroodjeh  is  conlprehend- 
ed  in  its  territory.  Accordihg  to  Homemann,  this  small 
state  contains  100  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moorzobk 
is  the  capital.  Sakna,  Wadan,  and  Germah,  are  the  names 
of  others,  the  last  of  which  resembles  the  ancient  Gar(»ma* 
There  is  also  Zooilah,  which,  according  to  old  traveUers, 
contained  magnificent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  hy 
Hornemann.  During  the  south  wind  the  heat  here  is  Climate, 
scarcely  supportable  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then 
sprinkle  their  rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
breathe.  The  winter  is  not  so  mild  as  might  be  expect^, 
owing  to  a  cold  and  piercing  north  wind,  which  complete- 
ly chilled  the  inhabitants  while  Homemann  was  there,  and 
obliged  this  traveller  himself,  though  inured  to  a  cold  c\u 
mate,  to  draw  near  a  fire'.  Rains  here  are  infrequent  and 
scanty.  JEIurricanes  sometimes  blow  from  the  north,  dark- 
ening the  atmosphere  with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 

In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy 
of  notice.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sand  covering  rocks,  and  Soil  and 
sometimes  calcareous  or  argillaceous  earth.  There  are  nu-  P"""<^'*®°"' 
merous  springs,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture.  The  whole  of  Fezzan,  indeed,  abounds  in 
water,  at  a  moderate  depth  underground,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hills  more  or  less  distant,  per- 
haps on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed  by 
the  sand,  find  their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across  a 
broad  extent  of  desert,  till  they  become  accessible  in  Fez- 

f  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.'  I 
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:book    zasBy  and  inqpart  to  tMs  country  its  duuracteristic  fertility^ 
^  Dates  are  the  natural  produce  and  the  slaple. commodity 

of  Fezzan.  Figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons,  also  succeed. 
A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivated;  but 
the  inhabitants  do  not  raise  wheift  sufficient  fbr  their  own 
consumption,  and  receive  a  great  part  of  what  they  use  from 
the  Arabs.  Some  ascribe  this  to  their  indolence ;  but  rch 
'  marks  of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions,  arising 

*  from  a  deficient  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  wealth 

•  and  commerce.     If  the  inhabitants  are  indecent,  how  do 
:  they  contrive  to  -  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these 

Arabs  for  their  wheat  ?  The  latter  may  feed  than  because 
'  they  are  rich,  but  not  simply  because  they  are  unwilling  to 
.  work.     Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  on  the 
subject,  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry 
of  the  people  was  such  as  to  produce  a  population  greater 
than  the  food  produced  in  the  country  is  able  to  maintain, 
or  that  a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by 
them  to  the  importing  Arabs^  in  exchange  for  an  article 
which  goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment      Fezzan 
abounds  in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.     The  most  com- 
>  mon  domestic  ^nimal  is  the  goat.     Sheep  are  reared  in  the 
southern  parts.     The  ass  is  their  beast  of  burden  and 
-draught.     Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high,  priced. 
All  these  animals  are  fed  on  dates  or  date-stones.     In  tl}e 
province  of  Mendrah,  natron  floats  in  large  masses  on  the 
surfaces  of  several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog  is  fre- 
quently seen  to  hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombuctoo, 
and  BornoQ.  They  trade  in  gold  dust  and  black  slaves. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cyphrosa  mo- 
netae a  circumstance  which  shows  that  their  commercial  re- 
lations extend  to  the  coast  of  Guinea «.  From  October  to 
February,  Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  rendezvous  of 
the  different  caravans  which  come  from  Cairo,  Bengasi, 
Tripoli,  Gadames,  Tooat,  and  Soodan. 

«  Brun's  Afrika,  V.  p.  315. 


..  Accmxlingto  some,  the.sultanof  this  country  is  tcibu-  .boo^ 
tary  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli^ ;  accor^Ung^tp  others^  he  only    ^^^• 


sends  him  a.  present  K  Accoirding  to  Hornemann  his  reve-  Govem- 
nues  arise  from  his  landed  estates,  others  mention  three  or  ™^°*' 
four  moderate  taxes.  The  population  of  Fezzan  is  esti-  Inhibiuuiti* 
mated  by  Hoi^eniapn  at  60,000  or  70,000  souls.  The 
Y«riety  of,  their  complexion  shows  that  they  are  a  mixed 
people.  The  indigenous  race  is  of  middling  stature, ,  of  ' 
little  Tigour,-  with  bro^n  complexions,  black  short  bair^ 
a.  form  of  countenance  which  in  Europe  would  be  called 
regular,  and  a  nose  less  ^ttened  than  that  of  the  negro. 
The  women,  as  in  the  whole  of  Africa,,  are  immoderately 
fond  of  dancing*  .  Acoprding  to.^orne^lann,  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  Mahometans ;  according  to  others,  there  are 
also  somei  pagans  atmong  them,  .who  live  in  a  goodjUndei;- 
standinff  with  the  Muc^sulmen^  The  Fezzanese  intoxi- 
cate.  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  date;  in  other  res^ 
pects  they  are  .  very  sober,  which  is  partly  the  result  of 
necessity..  Hornemann  says  thi^t.a  person  who:  can- afford 
to  eat  bread  and  meat  daily  is  esteemed  a  mafi  of  great 
wealth.  The  houses  of  Fezzan :  are  built  of  sun-dried 
b^^cks^ .  made  of  calcaireous  and  ar^llaceous  earth.  They 
are  extrei^ely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  th&doon  In  this 
country,  youi^  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transform* 
ed  into  eunuchs. 

.  The  Tibbos,  a  l^erber  nation,  occupy  the  almost  de-  HiMMm 
sert  countries  to  the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these 
extend  eastward  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Haiood* 
jeh,  and  the  desert  of  Audjelah,  as  far  as  the  vast  .sandy 
desert  of  Leyata,  by  which  Egypt  is  hemmed  in  on.  the. 
west      This  desert ,  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Tibbos. . 
The  space  dn  the  south,  lying  between  the  nCibhos.iMid  the 
kingdom  of  Bornop,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering 

^  Abderrhattum  Aga,  Tripolittn  AmbModor,  Account  given  to  Mr.  Nte. 
buhr  in  the  New  German  Museum,  III.  p.  992. 
'  Pfoceediiigt  of  the  Afriom  AflooiatiOD,  L 
k  NooY.  MuF.  AHem.  p.  993. 
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BOOK  i^mbs,  8<»me  of '^oee  tribes  live  in  eafv«fii»oremUo&'dar- 
'.   ing  'the  intense  heals.     Berdoa^  an  oasis  mentioned  fay 
Xieo,  is  perhaps  idenUeai  witiilBoorgOB,  the  oapitalof  the 
Tibbos. 

Taifoii.       'If  he  state  df  TstMii,  properly  sdealkd,  extends  on 

the  north  of  Fezzan  between  the  great  and  the  little  Sfffia  ; 

that  is,  between  the  Gkilf  of  Sidra  and  that  of  Oabes. 

Climate  and     Here  the  climale  is  extremely  unpleasant ;  the  heat  ^f 

P    "c*»on*r^g  jjgy  ^jj^  ^j^  ciddness  of  the  night  being  equally  m- 

supportable.    ^From  the  month  of  May  till  the  end  of 
^October  no  ridn' falls.     Vegetation  -is  more  abundant  in 
winter  than  in  summet.      The  s(h1  is  tolerably  fertile, 
producing' dates,  oranges,  citnms,  figs,  almonds,  and  many 
oth^' fruits.    In  Afinter  there  ki  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
pulse,  eabbi^es,  turnips,  asQd  onions :  in  summer  eueum- 
'bers  and  melons.    Two^days' journey  south  from  Tr^ctii 
there  is  on  Mount^Gtirean  a  great  plmitationof  saffron.-*- 
liions  and -panthers  are' rarely  seen ;  (he  jackals  and  hedge- 
hogs are  ^numerous.     Much  inoonvenienee  is  created  (^by 
serpents  and  scorpions  \ 
Towns.  The  eompairative  geography  of  the  towns  is  inveiyed  in 

an  obscurity  which  it  is  notin  our  power  to  dissipate.— 
*^here  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in  the  Syrtic  regum; 
and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  the  name  ef 
Tripoli,  which  means  "  the  country  of  the  three  cities ;" 
but,  in  order  to  determine  what  these  towiis  were,  and' what 
modem  localities'  correspond  to  them,  would  require  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.    It  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  during  the  first  invasions  of  the  Arabians,  the  ci^  of 
Antiquity   Sabrata,  apparently  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  in 
of  Tripoli  commoii  language  recdved  the  name  of  Tripolis.     It  is 
still  called  iSabart^  and  ^  Old  Tripoli.^     Its  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  fdace  now  called  New  Tripoli.     This 
city  may  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Byzantine  au« 

1  Rothmann's  Letters  on  Tripoli^  in  SdUcetso't  PditiBal<3onM|MideBcet 
Vol  IX.  No.  VI.  (in  Geroiaa.) 
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thors,  but  it  was  certidnly  different  from  that  which  Pliny  BOOK 
and  the  rest  of  the  ancients  designated  under  that  name.  ^^^' 
Was  it  identical  with  Ocea  ?  This  has  been  denied  with- 
out  decisive  evidence.  It  is  at  least  an  ancient  city,  for  it 
has  a  triumphal  arch,  d^icated,  as  appears  by  the  remains 
of  the  inscription,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed 
the  philosopher,  and  to  his  imperial  colleague,  Lucius  Ve* 
rqs  **-  After  being  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Roger  of 
Sicily,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returned  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  industry  and  trade  have  been 
much  injured,  by  these  revolutions.  Some  stuffs  are  ma- 
nufactured here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a  semicircular 
form,  and  is  feebly  protected  by  old  fortifications. 

To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Lebida,  the  ancient  LeptisDiSeteat 
magnay  with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triumphal  areh,  and*°^'' 
an  aqueduct » ;  also  Mesurate,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence 
of  a  Bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sufficient  im-v 
portance  in  the  fifth  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince which  was  called  Arzugum  Regio ;  and  the  island 
of  the  Lotophagi,  now  c^ed  Zerbi.  The  small  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  Syrtse,  obscure  in  modem,  as  they 
were  in  ancient  geography,  seem  to  disappear  with  a  ra- 
pidity like  that  of  the  shifting  sand  hills  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Garean 
are  partly  composed  of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The 
tombs  are  sometimes  over  the  dwellings  of  the  living  \ 

The  State  of  Tripoli,  possessing  an  extensive  territory,  Govem. 
but  depopulated,  full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  toJJ^^ 
anarchy,  is  the  weakest  of  the  Barbary  States.     The  he- 
reditary prince,  or  pasha,  who  reigns  here,  does  not  anpex 
to  his  name  the  title  of  Dei/y  but  only  that  of  Bey.     He  is 
more  dependent  on  the  Sublime  Porte  than  the  princes  of 

**  Pictoresque  Travels  in  Caramania,  &e.  from  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Bobert 
Ainatie.  London,  1809. 
«  Stfombf Tg'a  JUmsiks  on  the  Trade  of  ToiipU,  (in  Sweditb). 
*ltothiiiiinn,  JLettxei  sur  "Aipoli. 
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BOOK   Tunis  and  Algiers.    He  does  not  maintain  regular  ttoop^ 
'  ^   *    and  his  navy  consists  of  soiiie  xebecs  and  armed  polacreai 


The  Danish  frigate  die;  Naiad,  of  40  guns,  command^ 
by  Captain  Sten-bille,  was  pei^Sdiously  inveigled  into  the 
harbour  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  ^de 
Tripolitan  navy.  The  frigate  drove  off  all  the  xdbecs  and 
polacres,  and  made  the  pasha  tremble  in  his  palace,  so 
that  he  offered  more  moderate  eonditions  than  he  usually 
exacts. 

Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barca,  gold  dust,  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  senna, 
wax,  and  morocco  leather.  Caravans  annually  arrive  here 
from  Fezzan^  Morocco,  and  Tombuctoo. 

• 

;Ciie©DOM  To  the  west  of  Tripoli  is  the  kingdom  of  Tukxs,  the 
""  '^^''"'  ancient  4frica  Propria,  and  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian 
power.  In  the  middle  age,  the  State  of  Tripoli  was  sub- 
ject .to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbyrossa  took  possession  in  158S. 
At  the  present  day,  the  Tunisians,  more  civilized  than  the 
Algerines,  are  their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  dif- 
ficulty.  to  support  their  independence.  The  State  contains 
four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants*  The  Modrs^  who  are 
the  agriculturists  and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  than 
the  nomade  Arabs.  The  Turkish  and  Mameluke  soldiery 
are  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  Aarefi,  and  are 
Govern-  now  deprived  of  all  influence.  The  princes,  who  are  he- 
"^^^  reditary,  are  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado,  and  a 
Genoese  female  slave,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  Moors.  The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  Bey,  a  per^ 
flo^i  of  extraordinary '  vigour  of  character,  and  has  now 
reigned  nearly  thirty  years,  without  any  attempt  ha^g 
been  made  to  shake  his  authority.  He  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  yet  lives  on  tirrms  of  intimacy,  with  his  cousins, 
who  ought  to  have  inherited  the  throne.  He  superintends 
all  the  departments  of  government,  and  extends  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  Christians  and  Jews*  The  regular 
army  does  not  amount  to  SiO^OOO  men,  and  the  navy  con- 
sists of  a  few  vessels  armed  for  giving  chace.    Addicted 
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to  agricukure,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  the  Tuni.   book 
sians  are  less  given  to  piracy  than  the  other  people  of  ^      ' 
Barbary.     The  State  revenues  may  amount  to  a  million 
Sterling  P. 

The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  July  and  August;  aimAto^ 
when  the  south  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  inte^ 
rior  of  Africa.     Some  branches  of  the  Atlas  contain  ele- 
vated and  temperate  regions.    A  fertile  plain  lies  along 
the  river  Mejerda,  the  Bagradas  of  the  ancients.    Among  Produc- 
its  minerals  are  found  alabaster,  crystal,  clay,  plumbago,  ^"'^*'    . 
iron,  and  lead.     The  cattle  are  small  and  delicate.     The 
horses  are  a  degenerate  breed.   The  sheepi  of  Zaara,  whiph 
iu:e  bred  here,  are  as  large  as  deer.     Here  are  lions,  pan* 
thers,  hyaenas,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  southern  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and 
dried  up  by  the  solar  heat.  It  contains  a  large  shallow 
lake  called  Loodeah  \  which  is  the  Pcdiia  TVitonis  of  the 
ancients.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in  olives, 
and  contains  many  towns  and  populous  villages,  But  the 
western  part  is  ft]ll  of  mount^ns  ^nd  hills,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets,  with  highly  fertile  banks,  yielding  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  crops.  Even  the  Mejerda  is  not 
navigable  in  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil  is  im«! 
pregnated  with  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are  mor^ 
plenty  than  fresh  ones. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.  It  has  City  of 
a  harbour,  with  good  fortifications.  The  only  fresh  w^ter  ^"""^ 
to  be  had  is  rain  water.  This  city  has  manufactures  of 
velvets,  silks^  cloths,  and  red  bonnets,  which  are  worn  by 
the  people.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stuffs, 
red  bonnets,  gold  dust,  lead,  oils,  and  morocco  leather. 
The  most  actiye  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
France.  In  no  part  of  Barbary  are  the  Moors  so  tolerant 
wd  so  courteous  as  here.    The  commercial  spirit  of  an- 

P  ChftfteBuhriand,  Mtooiie  mr  Tunis,  dans  I'ltinenire  &  Jerusalem.   A)«c^ 
Gill*s  Account  of  Tunis.    London,  1811,  p.  24.-39,  &c. 
4  Brnns;  Afiika,  YI.  p.  329. 
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BOOK   cient  Carthage  seenis  to  hover  over  this  locality,  so  long 
^  the  focus  of  African  civilization  and  powor.     The  ruins 


Ruins  of  of  that  ancient  city  are  to  the  north-w^st  of  Tunis.  Her 
•J^'iMg*'  harbours,  once  the  asylum  of  so  many  formidable  fleets, 
seem  pardy  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  grounds  In 
the  south-east  part  are  seen  some  remains  of  the  moles  by 
which  they  were  bounded  ^  A  noble  aqueduct  is  still  to 
be  seen,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which 
the  second  Carthage  flourished.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  design  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  celebrated  Titian,  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
some  tapestry  to  be  executed  for  the  Austrian  court '. 

Among  the  modern  places  we  may  mention  fiarda,  the 
Tunisian  Versailles,  being  the  palace  in  which  tlie  Bey 
resides.  The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortress,  com- 
mands the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  oi  a  large 
pool,  which  is  scarcdy  navigable  for  boats,  fiiserta^  a  for- 
tified town,  is  situated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  might  be  formed  into  a,  magni- 
^cent  harbour. 

For^o-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-west  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  an  excellent  harbour,  which  has  become 
foul  with  jubbi^  The  ancient  Utica,  where  the  younger 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place.  Sooza, 
a  trading  town,  built  on  a  rock,  has  a  castle,  and  a  good 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hamamet^  Sfakes,  and 
Gabes^  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  iMe- 
rior  we  notice  Kairooan,  a  town  founded  by  the  Arabians, 
apd  for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  Africa.  The  Mus- 
sulmans boa^  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  they 
say,  by  500  granitic  columns.  Foser^  on  Lake  Loodeab, 
is  a  great  mart  for  wool. 

State  of  The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  sometimes  disputed  with  the 

'  Chateaubriand,  ItineTaire,  III.  p.  186,  &c.  Jackson,  Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage.  ... 

•  Fischer  d^Erlach^  Architecture  Historique,  Uv.  II.  Flanche  II.  Vie&« 
ne,  1721. 
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Bejr  of  ^  Tripoli  tl^e  sovereignty  of  the  small  state  of  Ga^  book 
daoies^  .which  is  at  a  distance  m  the  interior^  to  the  south,  ^^^' 
of  the  lesser  Syrtse^  Gadames,had  oi)ce  aflouidshing  tirade, 
which  has  deplioed  sioce  the  caravan^,  in.  going  from  Tri^ 
p»li  to  Tx)pibuotoQ9  have  stop|{ed  at  Agade:i,  instead  of 
t)iia  place.;  .AU  the  caravans,  from  the  interior  bring  slaves^ 
ostiicb  ieathecs,  ivory^  amhe)^  ^mia.leayes^  apd  ^pld  dust, 
^xadiami^  i&  oaUed  by^  a  modeoir  authp):  Gdawisia  K 

FroeQedIng  westward^  we  eqiter  the  sJatQ  of  fA^oiEBs.  State  of 
This  kipgdQW,  watered  by,  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi- Jidi,  ^^*"- 
i§f  crossed  in  its.  southern  part  by  the  chaina  of  the  Atlas,, 
called  Lowatiand  Aovner.  We  h^ve  described  these 
dudnsy  ^nd  mentioned  the  iQountajin  d^  Jurjyra,  one  of 
the  highest  in  Barbary«  This  cb^n  is  about  twenty-two 
miles  loQg  frcnm  ac^h-feast  to  south-west :  the  chains  of 
Wamuyigah  and  of  Auress  form  the-  continuation  of  it  to 
the  east  Full  of  rocks  and  precipices,  they  are  covered 
with  snow  for  more  than  nine  monthsi  perhaps^  the  whole 

According  to  M.  Deafontaii^s  ^,  the  territory  of  Al-  Soil  and 
£^ers,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts,  bordering  on  the  de.P'**^"*'^*' 
serty  is  less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  Tunis. 
He.  found  the  climate  more  temperate,  the  mountains  high- 
er and  more  numerous^  the  rains  i^ore  plenty,  the  springs 
and  streapis  more  frequent,  the  vegetation  more  active  and 
more  diversified..  The  m^ountains  arrest  the  clouds  that 
come  from  the  north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the 
spDws  which  cover  their  summits,  so  that  they  fall  down. 
ijx  rain*  There  are  many  rivers  and  salt  springs^  and  near 
the  lake  called  Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt. 
Several  mineral  aprings  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
q^enti  but  not  disastrous^  There  is  a  sandy  plain  which 
t))e  Moor^  c^U  Shott  or  Sjiatt,  which  is  sometimes  inun* 
dated,  and  receives  five  small  rivers* 

*  FUna  AtUntica,  preface,  p.  2.  •  Idem,  ibid. 
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BOOK       According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  boundary  of  this  state, 
^^y-    with  that  of  Morocco,  is  Mount  Trara,  whidi  lies  north 


Boundaries,  and  south,   forming  with  its  northern  extremity   Cape' 
.pivisipiM.    Hone,   called  hy  the  inhabitants  Hunein  or'Mellack:^ 
others  extend  it  to  the  little  river  of  Mulloia  or  Malva/ 
It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as  the  country  which  lies 
between  these  two  states  is  the  desert  of  Angara^  a  sandy' 
country,  which  appears  to  be  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo' 
Africanus,  the  abode  of  lions,  ostriches,  and  Arabian  rob- 
bers, who  plunder  every  defenceless  traveller.     On  the 
south  the  state  of  Algiers  extends  no  farther  than  the  ii- 
ver  Wadi-Jiddi.     It  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Mas-' 
cara  in'the  west ;  the  province  of  Algiers ;  Titeri,^  to  the^ 
south  of  it;  and  Constantine,  which  is  the  most  easterly,' 
find  conterminous  with  Tunis. 

The  country' of '  Zab,  in  the  south,  inhabited  by  Arabs' 
or  nomadic  Berbers,  yields  a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  Algiers^  the  southern  limits  of  which  are  uii-* 
certain,  and  lost  in  the  desert 
City  of  Al.     The  city  pf  Algiers,  which  contains  a  population  of 
P'*'         80,000  souls,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground,  which  however 
iisnot  safe  in  a  north  wind.     The  numerous  and  hand-* 
some  country  seats  scattered  over  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
am[ong  groVes  of  olive,  citron^  and  banana  trees,  present  a 
rural  and  peaceful  landscdpe,  very  dissimilar  in  character 
to  a  nation  of  pirates  ^     In  the  jprovince  of  Algiers  the* 
city  of  Shersel,  the  ancient  Cesarea,  exhibits  its  ruins  at 
Towns  of    the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  orchards.     On  the ' 
*f^^^^^  coast  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  Mostagan,  a 
large  towti;  Arseoo,  a  harbour  from  which  grain  is  ex- 
ported ;  and  Oran,  a  fortress  long  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  restored  it  to  the  Algerines,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  fort  of  Marsal-'kibir,  so  situated  as  to  command 
a  large  and  good  anchorage.     Telemsen  is   always  the' 
chief  city  of  the  interior,  although  the  governing  bey  has 

'  Hebenttreit,  daoi  BemouflUf  Collect  dct  Voyigei,  IX.  p.  323. 
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ertaUifihed  hisredMletioe  at  Mascara,  a  fortified  place.    At  BOOKf' 
Telemsen  there  are  some  woollen  manufactures.    Among    ^^^' 
die  nomade  tribes  of  this  province,  the  fieni^Ammer  had- 
in  a  great  measure  adopts  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  Spaniards  of  Oran.—* In  the  province  of  Titeri  is  the 
town  of  Bleda,  occupying  a  cheerful  situation.     It  con« 
tains  some  independent  tribes*— The  province  of  Constan«Of  Con* 
tine,  governed  by  a  very  powerful  bey,  ahnost  forms  an'**"*"^ 
independoit  state.    On  the  coast  we  have  the  town  of 
Boo^,  with  a  good  harbour,  where  the  mountaineers  sell 
diip  timber,  figs,  and  oil;  CooUoo,  which  exports  cow-, 
hides;  Bona,  in  a  country  so  rich  in  olives,  lemons,  ju-- 
jubes,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  that  they  are  suffered  to  rot 
on  the  trees ;  and,  lastly,  La  Calle,  lately  thp  station  of  a 
French  commercial  company,  the  chirf  object  of  which - 
was  the  coral  fishery.     The  interior  contwis  the  towns  of 
Tubnah,  Messila,  Medrashem,.  with  the  tomb  of  Syj^ax. 
There  is  also  Tifseh,  a  place  fortified  to  cover  thj^  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Tunis,  and  the  capital  Constantine,  containing  • 
nearly  100,000  souls,  and  adorned  with  many  fine  remains  ^ 
of  Koman  architecture.     A  sliort  way  from  this  city,  the 
petrifying  springs,  called  the  enchanted  baths, >  form  small- 
pyramids  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  earth  with  which 
tKeir  waters  ave  .impregnated.     The  Coocos  and  Beni- 
Abbes,  in  the  vimnity  of  Boogia ;  the  Henneishas,  on  the 
Tunisian  frontier,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mejerda,  are 
powerful  tribes  of  Eabyls,  who  yield  to  the  Bey  of  Con- 
stantine an  obedience  equally  precarious  with  that  which 
he  yields  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.     In  the  mountains  of  Au-  . 
ress,  the  romantic  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  with 
a  tribe  distinguished  by  a  white  complexion  and  red  hair, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals  7.   They 
mark  their  foreheads  with  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  watered  by  the  river  El-Djidid, 
whidi  loses  itself  in  a  mar^,  supports  with  much  difSculty 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Biscaris.    It  is  a  desert,  con- 

'  Bmee'f  TmTeUb  .       . 
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BOOK    UjDing  80111^  seatieted  groves  of  date  tAMi.     Hbo' 
LXV.    |.y|^  q£.  -Wgdyejue  aii^  CkiarimU  hi  the  seiiriu  and  of  So* 

bair  and  Teg<Mfariik  in  the  west^  aaeni  to  baki^f,  to  indo^ 
pendoit  Bcffbws. 
lafaabitaiita.  In  AIjgiBra  thn^  are  about  14^  or  l^OOQ  Tmrfcss  Tbe 
ranaiader  .of  tbe  populatMift  oanmts  of  Goloitfl^  or  KuJog* 
loos,  JewiB^  Mcnn^  Asabian  db^eBd%  nog^oi  6lav6%  and 
ChristiaiiS)  part  of  iilionv  tiU  iatdy».  wcret  in  a/  slat^  of 
daverj^  part  ftea. .  The  Coioris,  at  K%doglQa%  a<o  A« 
posterity  of  Turk«,  by  Jifoofisb  and  negro  womeni  Thaj 
hold  A  »tddle  rank  between  tbe  Hioarsiuid  Turiut  They 
QQcupy  flomeoffiees^  but  not  the  bi|0ie9t;  nuinyof  tbcm 
are  very  licb.  They  difisr  little  firom  the  Tiirk»  in  figure^ 
and  a  mutual  jeabuay  aiib»»t0  b^ween  tbe^e.two  <:lamea, 
Th0'  goyarmncAt  is  both  deapoCio  ud  ari^toemtic.  Tbe 
army,  which  ia  composed  of  Turkfb  choo^ea  the  Day,  (^ 
Sovereign,  wboae  acbitviiry  pow^ieeB»  tobemUig^i^edby 
tbe  prindpal  offioers  oompoaiog  tho  Pivan,  tbeinemb^ra 
oi  which  aire  cho«en  from  tbo  oldest  warriors  The  ajnmy 
ci»i8i8ts  of  about  6S00  Tuiks ;  but  during  w^r,^  and  when 
the  .Colons  are  anned,  the  city  gf  Algiers  oau  sand  16>000 
man  into  tbe  field.  The  revenues  wsed  in  the  thve#  pro^* 
vinces»  from  ti»as  on  the  Jews  and  Cluristians  of  Algiers^ 
from  the  goTomment  monopoly  of  grai%  tba  sal^  and 
ransom  of  priaoners,  and  caiifisciition%  amount  to  a  milr- 
lion  and  mm^  thousand  Algerine  piastires*  The  sciences 
and  arts  here  are  in  a  most  d^lorable  state*  The  Alge- 
rines  are  even  indiffmntly  skilled  in  sbiprbuUdingy  and 
their  compass  is  only  marked  with  eight  points.  The  chase 
~  is  with  them  an  interesting,  oecuptution*  In  aut^imn,  and 
in  winter,  fifty  or  sixty  peyrsons  join  together  to  hant^the 
liont  the  leopard^  and  other  fcaocbua  animals* 

Cmfike        The  empira  of  Mobocco  is  a  remumt  of  th^  graitt  Afri- 

Bocco!      ^^^  monarchies,  founded  by  tbe  Arabs.    Tbe  dyw&ty  of 

the  Aglabites,  whose  capitaL  at  <ma  tin^e  was  Kaironan, 

and  more  lately  Tunis,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which 

resided  at  Fez,  were  suli^ugated  by  the  Fatimites,  w^o  af- 
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tenrards  being  occupied  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  al-  BOOK 
k>wed  their  western  poBsessions  to  be  usurped  by  the  ZeU  ' 


rites,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Hamadians  and  the  Abo- 
hafsians  in  the  provinces  of  Tunis  and  Constantine.    But 
in  the  western  extremity,  a  prince  of  the  Lemtunaas,  a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  Desert,  at  preseiKfc  unknown, 
dbose  for  the  reformer  of  his  pec^e^  their  le^alator  and 
high'  priest,  Abdailah-Ben*Iann,  all  extteordinary  peraoBi 
who  lived  on  water,  game,  and  fish,  but  who  manied  and 
Avorced  many  women  every  month*     Tlus  artful  fanatic 
created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  in8itano&  by  funous  aeal, 
and  always  extranely  ambitious  and  enterpiiziBg^  called 
the  Alraoravides,  or  more  properly  Morabeth.     It  issued  The  Alnuv. 
from  the  desert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatening  by  turns '^^^^ 
Africa  and  Europe.     The  supreme  head  of  these  conquer^ 
ing  zeabts  took  the  title  of  Emir-ai^Mumenimf  or  Frinoe 
of  the  Faithful.     In  105S,  Abutasfin  buik  the  city  of  Mo- 
rocco, (NT 'Merakash«     Joosoopb  invaded  and  subjugated 
the  finest  part  of  ^  Spain.     At  the  same  time  the  religious 
and  political  rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiers, 
the  Great  Desert,  Tombuctoo,  and  oth^  towns  of  Soodan; 
but  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere  charaet^,  the  Mooa- 
hedes  or  Ahnobads^  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in 
1146  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb^  or  the  west.  '  Though 
less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they  extended  their  power  ia  Africa 
as  far  as  Tripoli.     Th^r  princes  took  the  title  of  BmifiAl* 
Mumenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliphs    After  the  lapse  of 
a  oei^tury ,  intestine  discords  laid  the  Almohads  op^i  to  the 
successful  attadcs  of  several  rivals,  among  whoip  w^e  the 
Merinkes,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez 
and  Morocco.     This  dynasty,  more  bent  on  retaining  than 
on  extending  its  possessions,  made  no  effort  to  re-establish 
the  great  empire  of  Mogreb.     In  1517,  a  Sheriff  or  de- 
scendant of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the 
Meriinites.    His  posterity  stiU  rrigns,  a£ter  having  wea* 
ihered  frequent  revolutions.     The  sovereigns  of  Morocco 
conjoin  thcf  title  of  Sheriff  with  that  of  Sultan. 
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BOOK   '    ThiS  State  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the  origin,  still 
^^^'    embraces  a  territory  of  600,  or  660  miles  in  length,  and 

BoundariM.  4S0  in  breadth,  almost  as  large  as  Spain,  even  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Segelmesias,  Tafilet,  and  Darah,  ntuated  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Air  travellers  join  in  praiang  the  fertility  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  one  of  which  is  situated 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  Atlas.     This 

Pndiie-      fertility,  however,  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  in 

^^^'^  which  sufficient  supplies  of  water  co-operate  with  the  good-, 
ness  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Though  the 
inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect  cultivation,  fruit  and 
grain  are  produced,  not  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
wonts  of  the  people,  but  also  for  exportation.  Morocco 
supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these  necessaries  of  life.  The 
principal  grain  is  wheat.  Barley  is  also  abundant  It 
comes  into  ear  in  the  month  of  March.  Oats  grow  sponta.. 
neously.  The  olive  in  its  best  state,  the  citron,  the  orange, 
and  the  cotton  tree,  cover  the  hills.  In  the  sandy  plains, 
the  Moors,  by  dint  of  irrigation,  rear  a  variety  of  pulse, 
melons,  and  cucumbers.  Many  varieties  of  the  vine  sue- 
ceied  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  forests  are  full  of 
oaks,  with  sweet  acorns,  cork  trees,  cedars,  arbutuses  and 
gum  trees.  *  The  minerals  are  neglected ;  copper,  tin,  and 
antimony  are  found ;  but  they  are  only  worked  superfidal- 
ly '.  The  climate,  excepting  for  three  months  in  summer, 
is  very  pleasant,  but  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert 
prevails  for  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  before  the  rainy 
season,  which  commences  in  September.  At  this  time  the 
rains  are  not  constant.  Much  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  of 
Mount  Atlas. 

Riven.  The  rivers  are  shallow,  and  generally  have  a  bar  at  their 

mouth,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessel$.  The 
largest  rivers  are  the  Mulluia  which  flows  into  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  Subu ;  the  Morbeia,  or  Ommirab£e,  and 
the  Tensif  which  fall  into  the  Atiantic. 

■  Jackion^f  Account  of  Maioccot    HMt*i  Relation  da  Maroc  * 
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Without  bewildering  ourselires  in  the  labynnth  of  the  BOOK 
topograjAy  of.  the  proidiices,  we  shall  take  notice  of  the    ^^* 
prindpal  cities.    Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tfaatCHtmof  dw 
name,  is  consjncaous  among  the  African  cities  for.  its  an- jp^f*^ 
eieht  literary  renown.     The  passion  for  study,  however^  is  i 

now  extinct  It  has  preserved  some  manufactures  of  silk^. 
wool,  and  red  morocco ;  it  has  an  active  trade^  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  population  of  30,  or  according  to  others,  60,000 
souls.  Mequinez,'in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has,  on 
account  of  its  salubrious  climate,  been  frequently  selected, 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  fortresses  of  Melilla,  of  Pennon- de*Ve- 
lez,  and  of  Ceuta,  possessions  of  little  use  to  Spain,  are.me* 
murials  of  the  attempts  which  the  Christians  have  made  to 
invade,  in  their  turn,  the  territories  of  Islamism.  In  Te^. 
tuan,  a  town  of  S0,000  souls,  the  houses  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  and  good,  but  the  streets  are  extremely  nar-i' 
row  and  gloomy.  Their  mode  of  building  is  to  make  a 
large  wooden  case  for  the  wall,  or  for  a  part  of  it,  into,  which 
they  put  the  mortar,  and  when  it  is  dry  the  case  is  remove, 
ed.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  women,  who  live  in  the 
higher  apartments,  walk  along  them  in  paying  their  mutual 
visits.  The  women  are  so  handsome,. and  at  the  same  time 
so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jealousy  has  been  .obliged 
to  prohibit  Europeans  from  settling  in  it  *•  Tangier,  or 
Taodja,  a  town  pleasantiy  situated  on  the  Straits,  has  be- 
come the  residence  of  most  of  the  European  consuls.  Fas« 
sing  Cape  SparUe,  we  find  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  large  town  of  Larash,  or  El-Araish,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Luccas,  which  here  forms  a  port :  Ma- 
mera  on  the  south  ride  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  and  Sa-  " 

leh,  formerly  a  sort  of  piratical  republic,  now  a  commercial 
town,  the  reridence  of  die  French  consul,  and  separated  by 
the  river  Buragrag  from  the  town  of  Rabat,  or  New  Saleh. 
At  Azamor  on  the  Morbeya,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and 
that  of  Morocco  begins. 

«  ■  AgnU,  Lettm  for  IcMmoc. 
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jBOOK       7Be  oapital  6f  &i$  kingdom,  and  the  ordinary  leddeace 
l.xy.    of  th6  Stritan>  is  pvc^ierlj  called  Mentkaih.     It  ccmtains, 
Towns  of   according  to  the  best  authorities,  frotu'SO,  to  90,000  i]iha-{ 
^'^l^^lMtants,  silk,  paper,  and  red  morocco  manufactures,  Jarg«^ 
niGco.         magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  direction  of  a  Danish- 
architect  ^,  and  immeious  mosques,  one  of  which  had  mi- 
narets, surmounted  with  four  golden  globes,  which  were 
said  to  he  enchanted,  but  which  a  Sheri£P  had  courage 
enough  ts>  order  to  be  removed  ^     On  the  coast  we  find 
Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  800,000  Moors.-^Valadia,  the  best  situation 
for  a  harbour  on  this  coast,  where  rapid  currents  and  yicv 
lent  squalls,  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most  valuable  ob- 
ject to  the  seaman  :-^Safi,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Adas  >*-llogadore,  the  great  emporium  of 
the  whde  empire,  r^ularly  built,  on  plans  given  by  a 
French  engineer,  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  har- 
bour, which,  however,  like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is  filled 
with  S£md.-**Next  oomes  Agadir ;  and  lastly,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  most  southerly  port  of  Morocco,  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sus,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large  in- 
land town,  and  a  military  station  for  resisting  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  nomades. 
Towns  to        The  cities  of  Tafilet,  and  Segelmessa  on  the  south-east 
the  AUas.   ^  Mount  Atlas,  though  now  little  known,  were  once  very 
flourishing  places.     The  caravans  bound  to  Soodan  and 
£g3rpt,  seem  still  to  join  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  or  at 
least  both  pass  through  it.     According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet 
possesses  excellent  woollen  manufactures. 
Population      The  wrttcT  now  mentioned,  who  ofiiciated  as  British  oon- 
oruoco.  g^i  ^^  Mogadore^  has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population 
of  Morocco,  very  dilSsrent  from  what  is  entertained  by  the 
greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  country  as  ex* 
tremely  depopulated,  contaiding  not  more  than  five  or  six 


fc  HoBst,  p.  76—78,  Ac 

<:  Saint-Olon,  quoted  by  Bruysen  Ls  MMtiiii^e,.uiidir  the  ardde  Marec 
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4>f  vnlHibitfDto^    Thif  audfaor  ssys  km  hmn  oA-  BOOK 

lected  minute  iDfomialiMi  onthe  sntjeot;,  but  lie  doe»Jiot  ^^^' 
ftlwaj6  meBticm  the  precise  wuuees  from  wbidi  it  is  derir- 
ed.  'Ke  professes  to  bure  seen  tbe  ^impecial  icgistecs,  ip 
wlodi  the  names  4>f  all  tixed  persons  are  iaacnbed ;  hot 
he  does  not  say  how  these  segisteKs  are  kept,  and  vhatevi- 
dettee  welxave  oftbrir  eonsectaew.  TheioUaivkigave  lifae 
numbers  whidi  he  assigns : 

Inhabitanti. 

Cities  and  towns  of  Ibe  Em^ 936^000 

fidogdomtoflCosoceos&dFesi^totlieweitoflfonitAlhs  10^300,000 
Noniade  tribes  on  the  noriii  of  the  Atks  ^  ..  •  •  .  SjOOOyOao 
TafiletysidDgdom  to  the  east  of  the  Adas       650^000 

Total  popiiktio&'ef  the  empire  ..,,...   14,86M00 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  &B9,8&) 
ii|aa»  miles^,  the  'population  would  average  ibrty-two  in- 
habitants »to  tfae-square  mUe ;  bat  it  ooasistsof  two  very  dif«- 
fereotcoinit]iies4*-«4hat  wbioh  lies  to  the  west  and  the  north 
of  the  Atlas,  and  that  which  lies  to  tke  ^east  and  the  sowtia. 
As  the  hitter,  whidi  gradually  peases  into  the  desert,  would 
only  ooDtain  7OO9OOO  persoas  on  a  eurfaoe  of  184^226 
square  aoiies,  making  ^e  or  six  to  eadi  square  mile,  the 
maritime  part,  ^or  the  ^kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  woal4 
joootain,  o».a  siirfiuse  of  fl0i,5M  s^puure  miles,  more  than 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  wUch  would  -make  the  re- 
lative population  amoont  to  seventy  per  square  mile;  a 
pKopaEtioiiperhi^  equal  to  what  exists  in  Spmn  or  Tur- 
key, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  without  further  in- 
quiring into  a  oottotry  so  much  exposed  to  intestine  trou- 
bles, so  ill  go¥emed5  A^d  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  civi- 
liaation*  Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  'Ci^  of  Morocco  to  <xni« 
tam  870/)00  inhabitants,  and  Fee  880,060,— assertions 
too  extravagant  to  nequire  ^scussioa.  Travellers  of  ex- 
cellent character  ^ve  the  first  of  these  cities  no  more  than  ' 


'  Cheam,  Lempri^  ftc  fte.    See  Bnmf,  Afrika,  VI.  p.'eOl 
•  Qatlsm'f  Geggnfbj,  p.  133,  (Geneae.) 
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BOOR  80,000,  and  the  other  70,000,  and   ^el  stem  to  think  it 
^^^'    possible  that  they  exaggerate  them  '. 

The'  subjects  of  this  empire  are  slaves  to  an  absolute  deap 
pot,  and  strangers  to  the  benefits  of  fixed  laws^  their  only 
rule  being  the  will  of  the  emperor.  Wherever  this  prince 
fixes  his  residence  he  distributes  justice  in  person ;  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  holds  a  court  twice,  and  sometimes  four 
times  in  the  week,  in  a  hall  of  audience  called  M^shbire  «. 
Here  all  complaints  are  addressed  to  him ;  every  person  has 
access ;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or  na- 
tives, man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Distinetions  of  rank 
have  no  influence,  every  person  being  entitled,  without 
hindrance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  the  common  sove- 
reign. Sentence  is  promptly  pronounced,  always  with  ab-^ 
solute  and  ultimate  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
justice^ 

With  the  exception  of  these  imperial  audiences^  the  ad- 
ministration  under  this  government  is  a  tissue  of  disorder, 
rapine,  and  violence.  The  governors  of  provinces  have  the 
title  of  AraZj/^  or  lieutenant,  that  of  pc^ha,  or  o{  kaid^; 
and  combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power.  They 
only  remit  to  the  judges  some  complicated  causes.  In  some 
of  the  towns,  such  as  Fez,  there  are  kadiSf  or  independent 
judges j  who  are  invested  with  great  powers.  Oppressed 
and  harassed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  courtiers,  all  these 
governors  and  judges  oppress  the  people  in  their  turn. 
The  lowest  officer  pillages  legally  in  his  master'^s  name. 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  falls  in  the  end  into  the  coffers  of 
the  sultan,  who,  under'  some  pretext  or  other,  causes  those 
who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dismissed  from  office,  ac- 
cused, and  condemned.  The  sovereign  can  deprive  a  sub- 
ject of  every  thing  belanging  to  him  except  what  is  strictly 
'  necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation.  The  confiscated 
sums  are  said  to  ^ss  into  the  common  treasure  of  the  Mus* 
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dition. 


f  Hcest,  p.  78  and  84. 

>  Cheniet  writer  it  Meschouar ;  Hcesti  Moichoiiar.. 

^  Hceit,  p.  184.    Jackiim. 
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sulmans ;  this  is  all  the  account  of  them  that  is  given.     The    BOOK 

'  .  .  "    JLX.V 

consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily  conceived. 


The  people,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  respect  no  . 
sort  of  obligations.     Their  universal  aim  is  to  pillage  one 
another;  no  confidence,  no  social  tie  exists  among  them» 
and  scarcely  even  any  momentary  feelings  of  affection.    The 
&ther  dreads  the  son  and  the  son  detests  the  father. 

The  different  rehgions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God^  Religions, 
are  tolerated.  There  are  Boman  Catholic  monasieries  at 
Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequinez,  and  Tangier ;  but 
the  Romish  monks  at  Morocco  and  at  Mequinez  are  close- 
ly  watched  and  exposed  to  vexations  K  The  Jews,  who  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  extend  even  among  the  valleys 
of  the  Atlas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 
Their  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country,  is  a  mos^  Situation  of 
singular  phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand,  their  industry,  ^  "^^^^ 
their  address,  and  their  intelligence,  make  them  masters  of 
all  the  trade  and  manufactures.  They  direct  the  royal 
coinage ;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports ;  and 
officiate  as  interpreters  and  men  of  business^.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odious  vexations  and 
the  most  dreadful  usage.  They  are  prohibited  from  writ- 
ing in  Arabic,  or  even  learning  the  characters,  because  for 
them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  profanation  K  Their 
women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article  of 
clothing,  and  are  only  allowed  to  veil  one  half  of  the  face. 
A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  synagogues  without  ceremony, 
and  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins.  In  passing  a 
mosque,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  feet,  and  remove  their 
slippers  to  a  respectful  distance.  They  dare  not  be  seen  on 
horseback,  or  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of  a  certain 
rank.  They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  blackguards 
in  the  public  walks,  who  cover  them  over  with  mud,  spit  in 
*  their  faces,  or  knock  them  down  ;  they  are  obliged  to  ask 


'  Hoest,  p.  161.     Lempriere,  p.  108. 

^  Hoest,  Relat.  p.  144.     Lempriftre,  p.  102.  165. 

1  Agrell,  p.  263.  Hoest,  p.  14A. 
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BOOK    pardon,  and  call  the  person  sidi^  or  ^  sir,^  who,  the  mpment 
^^^*    before^  most  outrageously  maltreated  tbem™.     Should  a 
Jew,  under  any  provocation,  raise  his  hand  to  strike  a 
Moor,    he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally  condemned. 
When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  the  Jews  receive  no 
pay,  and  think  themselves, happy  if  they  are  not  beaten. 
One  prince,  Ishem^  ordered  a  dress  from  a  Jewish  t^lor ; 
the  dress  when  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit  him ;  the  prince 
proposed  to  kill  the  Jew  on  the  spot ;  the  governor  of  the 
city  interceded  for  him,  and  he  got  off  with  having  his  beard 
pulled  out  hair  by  hair  ^     At  Tangier,  an  order  of  go* 
vemment  once  appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  every 
Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
Atifigr  up  by  the  Jed.     To  crown  all,  they  are  frequently 
condemned  in  Morocco  to  be  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  a  den 
of  lions ;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the  lions  are  themselves 
Jews,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  consequences  ensue.    The 
keepers  use  the  precaution  to  feed  the  lions  abundantly,  and 
not  to  leave  their  countrymen  exposed  longer  to  them  than 
a  nngle  nights 
Pride  of  tbe     The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and 
*^^*^'      their  country.     These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  Europe- 
ans ageiuy  or  barbarians.    They  are  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  virtues.    A  Moor  never  abandons  himself  to  des- 
pair ;  neither  sufferings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a 
single  murmur ;  to  every  event  he  submits  as  decreed  by 
tbe  will  of  God ;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times. 
Siagultt     ^he  Moors  admit  of  no  distinction  founded  on  birth  ;  no- 
eHquette.    thing  except  public  office  confers  rank.    Among  the  points 
of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of 
Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  the  auUior  whom 
we  follow.     The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence  of 
the  Sultan.     When  it  is  unavoidable  to  mention  to  his  so- 
vereign the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed  by  such 
words  as,  <^  He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,^  on  which  the  mo- 

"  HcBst,  p.  143.  209L  "  AgnU,  p.  89. 

*  Hssty  p.  290. 
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napch  gravely  remarks,  «  God  be  merciful  to  hita."  Another   3OOK 
point  of 'wiiimsieal  superstition  is,  that  the  niimbers^z;^  atfd  J^^' 
Jtfteba  must  not  be  mentioned  in  presence  of  the  prince  p. 

Mr.  Hoest  estimates  the  revenues  at  a  million  of  piastres,  Revenues. 
the  chief  sources  of  wiiich  are  the  customs  and  the  land 
tithes^  The  sultan  generally  amasses  treasure.  The  drmy, 
composed  of  S4;000  negroes  and  lS,000  Moors,  is  igno- 
rant of  disci|^ne  and  manoeuvring.  The  navy  consists  en- 
tirely of  corsairs,  which  are  sometimes  fifty  in  number. 
It  is  only  by  the  position  of  their  cou«tty  that  these  igno-^ 
tant  and  cowardly  seamen  are  enabled  to  inflict  inconveni- 
ence on  Europeans. 

Raw  produce  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  ctvi- Export 
Kzation  can  export.  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports,  *"^®' 
according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of  travellers:  wool, 
wax,  (5000  quintals,)  ox-hides,  morocco^leather,  ivory,  os- 
trich  feathers,  poultry,  and  eggs,  (to  the  amount  of  two 
triiliions  of  francs,  or  JP83,8S3,  by  the  ports  of  Larache  and 
Tanker  alone,  according  to  Lempri^re,)  cattle  for  Portu- 
gal,  mules  for  the  West  Indies,  gum-arabic  of  indifferent 
quality,  crude  copper,  almonds,  oil  d^argane^  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap ;  various  fruits,  and  wheat, 
'when  the  exportation  of  it  is  allowed.  The  imports  are  imports, 
cloths,  pottery,  Biscayan  iron,  spiceries,  and  tea ;  also  ship- 
timber,  which  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  coast,  though  proba- 
Uy  it  would  be  found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were  taken 
to  inquire  for  it.  In  1804  the  exports  from  the  harbour 
of  Mogadore  did  not  exceed  <f  128,000  Sterling,  duties  in- 
cluded, and  the  imports  amounted  to  jP150,000.  The 
most  active  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Moroccans  seems  to  be 
that  which  they  carry  on  with  Tombiictoo,  by  means  of  a 
caravan  'which  goes  from  Akka  in  the  province  of  Darah. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Bar- 
bary,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 

p  Hoest,  p.  222.    Agrell,  p.  296, 
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BOOK  lantic  Oceans  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should  bring 
^^^'    us  to  Bildulgerid ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such  geogra- 


BUduigerid.phical  division.  The  name  of  BelaA^UDjeridy  or  <<  the 
Land  of  Dates,^  falls  under  the  same  description  with  those 
oi  Belad^l'Tolfd,  «  the  Pepper  Country,''  and  Belad-A- 
Tibrf  ^*  the  Land  of  Gold.''  Such  appellations  cannot 
apply  to  a  country  of  definite  limits.  The  Arabs  gave  the 
name  of  the  ^<  Land  of  Dates*'  to  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas^  as  far  as  the  Great 
Desert.  This  stripe  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Egypt.  It  Includes  Darah,  Tafilet^  Sedjelmessa,  Tegora- 
rin,  Zab,  Guargala,  the  country  of  Totser,  Gadamis,  Fez- 
zaUy^Aujelah^  and  Sivah^i^  All  these  districts  have  been 
akeady  mentioned  in  their  proper  places :  the  country  of 
Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and 
some  others  give  the  special  name  of  Belad-eUDjerid,  is 
properly  the  Eastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geographers  '•  Other 
travellers,  with  rather  less  impropriety,  give  the  name  of 
Bildulgerid  to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  of 
Morocco. 

I'he  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia to  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount  At- 
las to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  But,  as  Fezzan  and  Aga- 
dez,  at  least  according  to  the  latest  notions,  separate  the 
deserts  of  BUma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of  the  Za* 
hara,  we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our  view. 
The  great  desert  of  the  north-west  of  Africa  seems  to  be  a 
table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered 
with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing  some 
rocky  heights  and  some  valleys,  where  the  water  collects 
and  nourishes  Qome  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass*.    The 


4  Leo  Africaniu,  p.  6!^  edit  £1«, 

'  Abulfeda,  Africa,  p.  25.     Tirnimi,  quoted  in  Edrisi,  HartinaiiQ*s  edit. 
p.  257.'   Pauluf,  MemoiabiL  III.  p.  239. 
*  Marmdi  Afrique,  III.  p.  41.    Leo»  EHzevir'i  edit-  p.  67. 
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nountaiiis  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 'Ocean  are  in  no  book 
continued  chain,  but  only  in  detached  peaks.     Towards  *J^^'  , 
the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain  covered  with  SoQ  and 
white  and  sharp  pebbles.     The  sand  hills,  being  frequently  ™"****"' 
moved  by  the  wind,  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the  surface 
of  an  a^tated  sea.     At  Tegazza,  and  some  other  places, 
a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies  in  extensive 
strata  under  a  bed  of  rock  ^    No  other  mineral  substance 
belonging  to  this  desert  is  mentioned  by  authors ;  but,  on 
its  southern  margin,  Grolberry  found  masses  of  native  iron, 
his  CMifused  description  of  which  excites  our  curiosity  with- 
out giving  any  satisfactory  information.     For  a  great  part  Climioe. 
of  the  year  the  dry  and  heated  air  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a  se- 
ries of  volcanoes  °.    The  rain,  which  falls  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober %  does  not  extend  its  precarious  and  momentary  bless- 
ings to  all  the  districts.     An  aromatic  plant  resembUng  Vegetatkm. 
thyme,  the  same  which  bears  the  grains  of  Zahara,  acacias, 
and  other  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute 
the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  desert.     It  is  rarely  that  a 
grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be  seen.     The 
finrests  of  gum  trees,  (the  Mimosa  Senegal  of  Linnssus) 
atuated  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  desert,  seem  to  be 
detachments  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  Sen^ambia. 
Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support  themselves  on  Animalt. 
this  scanty  vegetation.     The  ostrich  also  lives  here  in  nu-         ^ 
aaerous  flocks,  feeding  on  lizards  and  snails,  together  with 
some  coarse  plants,  such  as apocynums^.     Lions,  panthers, 
and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  add  to 
the  horrors  of  these  frightful  solitudes.    Ravens,  and  other 
birds,  dispute  with  the  Moorish  dogs  the  dead  bodies  of 
naen  and  quadrupeds.     These  animals  live  here  almost 
withoifl  drinking.     The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats,  and 

*  Leon,  p.  633. 
,  •  Biiaon,  Voyi^,  p^  24.  35,  36.  (Gennan  edic) 
'  FoUie,  Voyage,  p.  63,  tr.  allem.    BiUBOii,p.  45. 161. 
y  Cidaniotto  in  Spiensel,  Beytnege,  XI.  p.  112.    Shaw,  p.  453.    Foiiet, 
I.  p.  280. 
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BpOK   abeep.     The  horses,  which  are  very  rare^  sometimes  xecsivtt 

milk  to  allay  their  thirst,  for  want  of  water  *. 
Theiconaru      The  coast  of  Zahara  conUuns  some  harbours  and  road- 
steads.    Those  of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St  Cyprian,  axB 
formed  by  large  creeks,  resembling  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
The  Gulf  of  Ardum,  and  the  P<»rtendic  road,  have  often' 
been  vi^ted  by  Europeans,    On  the  same  line  are  Cape 
Bojadore,  the  tersor  of  the  navigators  c£  the  middle  i^, 
and,  down  to  1£83,  die  &tal  limit  of  all  sea  voyages  in  this 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  which,  according  to  die  nacst 
probable  opinion,  was  the  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  die 
Carthaginians. 
Tribes  to        TJie  people  called  Mooselmins,  live  to  the  north  of  Cape 
OuieBlan^  Bcyadore.     Their  territories  are  intermediate  between  Mo« 
CO.  rocco  and  the  desert     These  people  are  composed  of  a 

mixture  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive  Moode( 
.  from  Morocco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertifity, 
and  the  limits  between  them  and  the  desert  are  ii^dicated 
by  a  series  of  lofty  pillars.  Their  life  is  intermediate  be* 
tween  the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  cora 
is,  in  harvest,  deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  ia 
which  the  different  individuals  have  shares  pcoportioned  to 
the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  fields  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander 
in  all  directions  with  their  cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
taking  with  them  only  necessary  articles,  and  returning  to 
their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  The  more 
opulent  among  them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns. 
The  former  are  proprietors  of  cattle,  which  are  abroad  in 
the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitoas 
hospitality  is  habitually  practised  in  the  country,  but  not  in 
the  towns.  Their  government  is  republican,  and  th^r 
chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though 
their  numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  frequent 
warfare  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  These  people  are 
better  clothed  and  more  prosperous  than  the  Moroccans. 

'  BrissoD,  p.  161.    FoUie,  p.  63.    Compare  with  Leoy  p.  48. 
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Tlu^,  are  almost  continually  on  horseback.  They  excel  in  BOOK 
breaking  and  managing  their  horses,  which  are  the  best  in  **^^* 
the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.  The  Mongearts  live  be- 
^Dfeep  Cape  Bojadore  and  Cape  Blanco.  On  the  heights, 
along  this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to 
the  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  their  inevitable 
riun.  'I^'hese  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  possession 
both  of  the  goods  and  crews.  The  Wadelims  and  the  Lab- 
dessebas,  who  live  near  Cape  Bianco^  are  described  as  mon*- 
Sitors  of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.  The  fate  of  the  pri- Fate  of  tha 
soners  is  truly  lamentable.  The  Moors,  in  conveying  them*"^^^'*^ 
$o  the  heart  of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  themselves, 
fifty  miles  per  day,  giving  them  in  the  evening  only  a  little 
barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of  these 
nomades.  The  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  European  sweU 
dreadfully  from  the  beat  of  the  burning  sand,  in  which  the 
Arab  travels  without  inconvenience.  The  master  soon 
perceives  how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and 
foils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore  endeavours  to  get  rid 
q£  him*  After  a  succession  of  hard  marches,  he  generally 
meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who  are  settled  at 
Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the  desert  with  their  merchandize. 
The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for  a  little  tobacco,  salt, 
and  clotheSf  This  person  afterwards  writes  to  the  agent 
of  the  European  nation  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  his  liberty  as  high  a  ransom  as  he 
can^ 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal,  Tribes  to 
are  in  the  possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas,  Aulad-^'^^j^ 
cLUaid^,  aqd  Ehraquana.     All  the  three  are  of  Arabian  Blanco, 
pfigin^  and  speak  their  mother  tongue :  they  are  Mahome- 
tans, and  live  in  camps,  without  any  fixed  houses. 

The  territory  of  the  Trarsas  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  The  Tnur- 
the  ocean^  and  on  the  south  by  the  Senegal.    Their  capi-**** 
tal^  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  is  in  an  oasis,  the 

*  Jackflon'f  Account  of  Morocco.   Biisionj  and  Follie. 
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BOOK   name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.   To  this  place  thej 
♦    '    seem  to  retire  during  rainy  weather;  but  they  anxiously 


conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which  they  call  their 
country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oases 
are  situated  between  the  18th  and  the  S2d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude, (reckoning  from  the  island  of  Ferro.)  The  terntory 
of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the  Aulad-el- 
Hadgi,  ia  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas,  on  the 
south  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar.  On  the 
north  they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the  rest. 

Fortendik,  on  the  coast,  is  the  harbour  where  the  trade 
with  the  Trarsas  is  carried  on.  Podor,  on  the  Senegal,  is 
the  resort  of  the  most  easterly  tribes. 
Manners  of  These  Moors  or  Aral^s,  are  in  general  a  base  and  p^- 
fidious  people,  although  individuals  have  been  found  among 
them  distinguished  for  courage  and  other  virtues.  Cruet 
wherever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — treacherous  and 
faithless, — they  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  gene- 
rosity or  humanity.  Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  to  their 
barbarous  manners.  Even  in  their  copper  complexion,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  to  be  some* 
thing  that  indicates  badness  of  character. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  picture,  saw  their  women 
in  a  more  agreeable  light,  at  least  during  youth.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age ;  their 
features  are  fine,  mild,  and  regular ;  their  colour  inclines 
to  a  pale  yellow,  but  fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  the 
men.  They  live  in  tents ;  men,  women,  children,  horses, 
camels^  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  pr(»niscuously 
under  the  same  cover.  The  camps,  which  they  farm  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the  better  sort  of 
tribes.  They  live  on  millet,  maize,  dates,  and  gum ;  and 
their  sobriety  and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inoonoeiv^ 
able.  The  greater  part  of  their  fruits  are  furnished  by  the 
oases :  the  date-palms,  above  all,  grow  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance.   They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  the  back,  and  ex- 
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cd9ent'  horses,  whose  rapid  pace  equals  the  speed  of  the  BOOK 
osdich.  ^^^' 

Our  arts  and  trades  are  not  altos:ether  unknown  to  tbei^e 
barbarous  people:  they  even  practise  some  of  them  with 
skill.  They  have  weavers  who,  with  the  simplest  portable 
looms,  make  stuffs  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  especially  thie 
camel  and  the  goat.  They  have  even  the  secret  of  manufac^ 
taring  morocco-leather.  They  know  how  to  apply  to  pur* 
poses  of  utility  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  and 
hippopotani.  They  reduce  lamb's  skins  to  the  thinness  of 
paper,  then  dye  them  with  different  colours,  and  fashion 
them  into  ornaments.  They  form  stirrups  and  bridle-bits 
of  ffimgle  pieees  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and  poniards ; 
incrust  and  damaskene  the  handles  of  the  latter,  and  adorn 
the  scabbards  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  They^  have 
llieir  itineraint  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  make  braoe* 
iets,  chains,  gold-rings,  iilligrees,  and  arabesque  ornaments, 
by  which  they  compose,  with  no  small  skill  and  taste,  pieces 
of  ornamental  dress  for  ladies  and  royal  personages. 

Farther  to  the  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only  The  cam- 
by  the  Moroccan  caravan,  or  akkabah^  which  travels  every  "^  ^  ^^ 
year  to  Tombuctoo.     The  akkabahs  do  not  proceed  in  a 
atraigfat  line  across  the  immense  desert  of  Zahara,  whic^ 
would  afford  no  practicable  road,  but  turn  sometimes  west- 
ward, sometimes  eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
different  oases.     These  verdant  lands,  scattered  over  this 
cvast  desert,  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the 
men  and  animals.     So  violent  is  the  burning  wind,  call- 
ed the  samoom  or  shoom,  that  the  scorching  heat  often  dries 
up  the  water  contained  in  the  leathern  bottles  which  the 
cfimels  carry  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  the  drivers. 
There  was  a  monument  here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Dangers  • 
Afric^nus,  attested  the  deplorable  fete  of  a  driver  and  a^"^**"**'" 
merchant,  the  one  of  whom  sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to  the 
other  for  ten  drachms  of  gold.     Both  had  perished.:    In 
•1805,  an  oitibadaA  consisting  of  2000  person?,  and  1800 
eamels,  not  .finding  water  at  the  usual  resting-places,  died 
of  thirst,  both  men  and  animals.     The  vehemence  of  the 
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BOOK   burning  wind^  which  in  these  vast  plains  raises  and  voUa 
^^^'    before  it  the  waves  of  red  sand,  makes  the  desert  so  much 
to  resemble  the  stormy, sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it 
the  name  of  a  dry  sea,  (^oiar  it&i  moto.)   Possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  starsy  they  use  the  pcdar 
star  for  direction,  and  often  prefer  travelling  during  th^ 
clear  nights  of  these  climates,  rather  than  brave  during  the 
day  the  intense  heats  of  a  bumii^  sun* 
Route  of        The  Akkabahs  of  Morocco  take  about  ISO  days  (p 
''^    cross  the  desert,  including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at 
the  different  oases.    Leaving  the  city  of  Fez,  proceeding 
at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  traveUix^ 
seven  hours  each  day,  they  arrive  in  six  at  Wadi-Noon, 
Akka,  or  Tatta;  here  they  stop  a  month  for  the  arrival  of 
•the  other  caravans  which  are  to  join  them;  rixteen  more 
days  are  thai  occupied  in  travelling  from  Akka  to  Taiassa, 
where  they  rest  fifteen  days.     They  then  set  out  for  Tom- 
buctoo,  where  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  day,  after  a  journey 
of  129  days,  bong  fifty-fpur  of  travelling,  and  seventy-five 
of  rest     Another  cantvan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and 
Sda^Assa,  crosses  the  desert  between  the  Uack  mountains 
of  Cape  fiojadcKe  and  Gaiata,  goes  to  the  western  Tarassa 
(probably  the  country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to 
procure  salt,  and  arrives  at  Tombuctoo  after  a  journey  of 
five  or  six  months.    This  akkabah  goes  as  far  as  Jibbel- 
el-Bud,  or  the  white  mountains  near  Cape  Blaqoo,  and 
crosses  the  desert  of  Magaffra,  to  the  district  of  Agadir, 
where  it  rests  twenty  days.     These  caravans  obtain  an  es- 
cort from  eadi  tribe  through  whose  toritories  they  pass. 
Thus,  in  crossing  those  of  WoIed*Abu8eed,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  soldiery  and  two  sebay- 
era  or  chiefs  of  clans,  who,  after  conducting  them  to  the 
territory  of  Woled-Deleiin,  rec^ve  their  remuneration,  and 
commit  the  akkabah  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  thia 
district :  these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Magaffra,  where  <ither  guides  convoy  them  to  TombuctoO. 
Sometimes  a  caravan  bdder  or  more  hurried  than  the  rest» 
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iNtleHfipl6)  tiEi.  cross  tbe-^es^t  without  aa  escort;  buf^liiey  BOOitP 
sf^daoBL  fiiil  to  repent  of  their  temerity,^ by  ^Hing  ii^tx^  the  ^^-^^ 
hwad$  ini  the '  two  tiibffi  of  D^kna  and  £nijot|^  wh|ch.  iahfl^  * 

bit  the  dottbem  fipiHierfrof  the  desert* 

Being  Su];>|ect  to  a  religious  code  which  forbidB  the- use  Mode  of 
of  iaebriatifig  liquors,  the  iperehiuitA  ^  the  carflTa^sl  kPM^vf  u^n*^d- 
no  other  dank  thdn  water;,  dates  aod  barley  meal  s^rvfien* 
them  for  food  during^  a  .jouraey  c^  many  weeka  acnj$s.th# 
desert  Their  dothUig  ia  equally  single.  Eortj^ed  by 
this  frugality^  and  sojdained  by  the  prospect  of  ireturDiDg 
to  their  houies,  they  »ng  as  tbey  t^uid^  akxigi  to  shortw 
the  Itmg.  hours  of  traveL  When  they  coioe  near  a  £em 
Ijouaes,  or*  when  their  camels  seeait  in  danger  of  droppiK|^ 
down  with  &t}gue9  their  fl(v^  acquire  addilioiiid  spirit  aai 
expressicMi  4  thw  melody  and  aweetness  i«store  aniioittiKasi 
to  the  toiling  camels.  At  four  in  thq  evenkiig  th^  pitob 
their  tents,  and  join  in  prayer ;  to  this  act  of  devotion  sup- 
per succeeds;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  converse  or 
recite  stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Ara« 
bic  language  becomes  extremely  agreeable  in  the  mouths 
of  the  camel  drivers ;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  and  more  so- 
norous than  the  Italian ;  their  particular  dialect  resembles 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years 
has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs  of  Mo- 
gaffra,  and  those  of  Woled-Abusebah,  compose  extempor- 
aneous verses  with  great  readiness ;  the  wcmi^i  are  good 
judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  favour  for  those 
young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of  Denertsand 
Zuenga  and  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo :  they  must  be  to  ^^^^  ^ 
the  north  of  the  oasis  of  Thuat  The  Lemtuna  people  of 
this  writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariks  of  the  mo- 
derns. Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants, 
and  situated  to  the  south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuarik  **,  probably  as  being  the  chief  settlement 
of  that  people. 

^  Abdenhaman,  in  dans  le  Nout.  Mm.  Allem.  III.  p*  988. 
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BOOK       May  not  the  great  desert  which  we  have  now  described 

LXV  .  r 

be  the  dried  basin  of  a  sea  ?    Diodorus  speaks  of  the  lake 


Oiigtn  of  of  the  Hesperides,  which  was  tamed  into  dry  land  by  an 
earthquake ;  perhaps  the  countries  of  Mount  Atlas,  oiioe 
surrounded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  cele- 
brated Atlantic  island  which  is  sought  f(»*  in  every  direc- 
tion and  nowhere  found.  On  the  borders  of  the  great  de- 
sert there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remuns  of  marine 
animals.  The  -Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  but  the  deserts 
of  Zahara  are  covered  with  it  Pliny  ai^d  Leo  concur  in 
saying  that  in  several  districts,  sal-gem  was  cut  like  marble 
or  jas^r,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  houses.  These 
iacts  seem  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned; 
but  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknown ;  and  such  theories 
do  not,  in  the  jn^seot  state  of  retrospective  geology,  adtpit 
of  «,y  approximation  to  proof. 
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senHoaMbia  and  guinea^ 

» 

T'HS  country  which  we  are  now  to  visit,  affords  a  femarh-  booiC 
able  example,  both  of  the  beneficence  of  nature  and  of  the  ^LXVI. 
perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Those  countries,  in  whic|i 
tyranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy 
the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the 
present  times,  been  the  theatre  of  eternal  robbery,  and  one 
vast  market  of  human  blood. 

The  sea-toasts  of  this  country  experience  the  most  in-  Cinateuid 
tense  heat  that  is  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.     'I'^^^^flf^^'" 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  winds  which  arrive  bU. 
on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over  the  burning  sur- 
f^ice  of  Africa  in  all  its  breadths.     At  Goree,  in  the  years 
178T  and  1788,  in  November  and  in  May,   the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  68"  and  SSi"* :  during  the  night  it  did 
net  fall  below  60^     From  May  till  November  it  did  not 
fall  below  77",  nor  rise  above  99i*    Thus  there  are  just 
two  seasons;  the  one  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
summer,  the  other  as  a  continuation  of  burning  dog-days. 
But,  during  the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  unsup- 
portable.  At  Senegal  it  is  most  intense,  amounting  to  113" 
and  sometimes  tp  1 31".  The  barometer  almost  always  rises  in 

■  Schotte  dans  Fonter  et  Sprengd,  Recueil  des  M^motres  pour  la  6fo- 

t 

gr^^  et  VEthnognphie,  I.  p.  55. 
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Tempera- 
tHre  of 
Guinea. 


BOOR  those  circumstances  under  which  it  falls  in  France,  that  is, 
at  the  commencement  of  a  storm.  The  north  and  north- 
Winds,  west  winds  blow  almost  without  interruption.  The  east  or 
trade  winds  are  only  felt  within  90  or  ISO  miles  of  the 
coast  The  south  wind  is  very  rlite.  During  the  great 
heats  a  dead  calm  prevails  for  about  thirty  days,  which  is 
enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eight- 
een heavy  rains  fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  inches  of 
water.  A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  inches.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  heavy 
dewsb. 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast 
seems  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.  Near 
'Rto  Volta,  Isert  saw  the  thermometer  of  Pahrenbeit  rise  to 
'95^  within  an  apartment,  while  it  w^  184  in  the'  open  idr, 
"which  surpasses  by  !t6  degrees  the  greatest  heats  dbserved 
by  Adanson  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 

Winds.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 

south-west,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  vessds  which  Ten- 
ture  into  it  to  get  out.  This  direction  of  the  mold,  being 
contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  pait  of 
Africa,— a  circumstance  from  which  seme  infer  the  absence 
of  high  mountains. 

Hurricapes:  Between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Palroas,  the  burridEines 
called  tornadoes,  from  a  Portuguese  ferm  for  wMvlwinds» 
are  very  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn ;  their  approach 
is  announced  by  a  small  cloud,  apparently 'five  or  six  feet 
broad,  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot  -  This  soon  e:^- 
tends,  and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  hdriecm.  An  imjtetu* 
ous  whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  but  in  this  short  space,  enormous 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  cottages  are  thrown  down, 
'entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  driven  from  their  an- 


**  Adanson,  Voyage  an  Senegal     Wadstrom,  siir  les  Colonies,  p  55,  trad. 
AUem.  de  M.  Zimmenxiann. 
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chors  and  wrecked.     This  scourge  is  unknown  on  the  Se-   BOOK 
negal,  and  even  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verga ;  but 


it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara.  The  winds  raise  the 
impalpable  sand,  forming  them  into  columns  which  rise  to 
an  immense  height,  and  become  a  sc»*t  of  sand-spout.  Af- 
ter different  changes  of  form,  they  are  either  dissipated 
through  the  air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great 
distances;  sometimes  they  break  through  in  the  middle 
with  a  crash  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine^.  The  harmat- 
tan,  the  name  of  which  seems  to  be  of  European  origin, 
(air  matan)  is  an  east  wind  which  prevails  chiefly  in  Be- 
nin, and  extends  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  brings  on  a  dry 
haze ;  the  horizon  is  darkened,  the  skins  of  animals  and 
men  become  contracted  and  chopped.  These  harmattans 
are  felt  about  the  solstices  \ 

Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  JoKba  or  Niger,  Mounuina. 
the  Gambia,  and  the  Mesurado,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  moun- 
tains from  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts, 
some  branches  go  off  like  so  many  rays,  which  might  lead 
U8  to  suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains, 
yet  the  numerous  falls  in  the  rivers  seem  to  indicate  a  sur- 
face rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  calcareous. 
Some  of  them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of 
the  negroes  to  M.  Mollien  were  correct,  that  to  the  south- 
east of  Timbo  and  the  sources  of  the  great  river,  some 
of  the  mountains  <<  have  a  white  hat^^ 

The  mountmns  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  de  Verde  to  the 
Gambia,  present  indications  of  valcanoes,  which,  however, 
are  allowed  to  be  equivocal,  as  the  lavtts  of  authors  may  be 
considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  fo6t  of  Siera  Leon  Cape 
18  encircled  with  basaltic  rocks,  called  by  the  English  Car- 
penter^s  Rocks,  and  the  whole  coast  has  the  same  general 
appearance.    Immense  alluvial  tracts  make  Senegambia  to 


•  Philosoph.  Trans.  LXX.  p.  478. 
«  Aitkin*!  Voyage,  p.  147. 

.*  Motiien'a  Traveli  to  the  Soarcenof  tlie SeDegal  and  Oftmbia) edited  by 
Bowditdiy  p.  %9t. 
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BOOK   have  some  resemblance  to  Guinea.     The  islands  to  the 
"         south  of  the  Gambia  are  partly  inundated,  and  continually. 


accumulating. 

Bifert.  The  rivers  of  this  country  are  very  numerous.    The 

The  Sene^  Senegalj  long  confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  tl^e  coun^ 
^  try  of  Foota-Jallon,  near  Timbo,  about  l(h>  N.  lat.  and 

has  a  course^  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  north-west, 
then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the 
ocean '.    Among  the  falls  of  this  river,  that  of  the  Feloo 
jrock  merits  most  particular  attention.     For  seven  months 
in  the  year  the  rock  stops  the  course  of  the  water,  but 
during  the  other  five  they  rise  high  enough  to  flow  over 
the  top  of  the  rock.   At  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  there  is 
a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  draw 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water^  though  immediately  within 
-  the  bar  the  river  is  thirty  feet  deep.     La  Barthe  observes, 
that  in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  from 
the    island    of  St.    Louis,  though    now   it  is  fourteen. 
These  variations  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  mooring  grounds.     They  are  owing  to  the  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
strength,  deposit  the  sand  in  a  place  from  which  they  af- 
terwards carry  it  away.     Similar  shiftings,  take  place  over 
the  coast  in  general.     The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become 
highly  picturesque  when  we  ascend   140  miles  from  the 
sea.      Lined  with  hills  and  mountains,  where  tall  trees, 
mixed  with  handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches  and  am- 
phitheatres, this  river  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  in^ 
teresting  voyages  in  the  world,  were  not  its  charms  so  es- 
sentially impaired  by  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air^  the 
hideous  aspect  of  the  crocodiles,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
hippopotamus.      The  merchants  even  avoid  it,  and  prefer 
The  Gam-  going  by  land  ^.     While  the  Senegal  is  only  navigable  in 
'*'      '     the  rainy  season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except 


f  Mollten,  p.  152. 

I  Durand,  Voyage  au  Sen^,  p.  349.  Lamiral,  TAfrique  et  le  peuple 
Afiricain. 
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in  the  dry  season.     Forty  gun  frigates  can  go  up  thirty-  BOOK 
seven  miles,  and  large  merchant  vessels  180  \     The  rains 


^ve  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same 
time,  such  inordinate  rapidity  that  no  vessels  can  stem  the 
current  This  river,  though  exceedingly  deep  and  wide, 
has  only  a  (course  of  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  no  less 
remarkable  both  for  depth  and  width  at  its  mouth,  which 
is  encompassed  with  islands,  has  a  course  only  half  as  long 
as  that  of  the  Gambia.  The  Rio  Mesurado  is  remarked 
for  its  short  and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little 
known.  The  rivers  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  seem  to  take, 
their  rise  in  the  Kong  mountiuns,  at  distances  from  800  to 
400  miles.  The  Rio  Volta,  which  is  the  least  known,  de» 
scends  in  a  series  of  cascades ;  but  the  deepest  angle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  receives  the  Formosa,  the  Calabar,  and 
other  broad  and  deep  streams,  which  form  at  their  termina- 
tion a  delta  larger  than  that  of  Egypt.  We  shall  after- 
wards state  some  reasons  for  considering  these  rivers  as. the 
mouths  of  the  Niger. 

At  the  head  of  the  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that  co-  Vegetation. 
lossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baobab,  the 
Adansonia  digitata  of  Linnaeus.  Isert,  a  learned  Dane,  ob-  Foiest 
served  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  has 
been  hitherto  botanically  known  ^  Its  fruit,  sumamed 
monkey^s  bread,  affords  abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes, 
who,  at  sun«rise,  watch  religiously  the  opening  of  its  flowers, 
which  have  been  closed  during  the  night.  The  whole  of 
Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green  elliptic 
arches.  The  name  of  Cape  de  Verd  is  said  to  have  been 
particularly  suggested  by  the  foliage  of  this  tree.  The 
wide  trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter  is  aug- 
menting, and  the  cavern  which  it  forms  is  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  temple  to  the  negroes,  a  hall  of  assembly  to  a 
tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families.  Its 
height,  however,  is  very  moderate.     Mr.  Grolbenry  observ- 

^  Demanet,  Labat,  &c. 
'  Isert,  Voyage  k  la  Guinee,  p.  110—281. 
VOL.  IV.  P 
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BOOK    ed  one  which  was  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  thirty-four  in 
L  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.     The  fwests  of  these 


countries,  equally  close  with  those  of  Ghiiaaa  or  Bntsii, 
tain,  like  Aem,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangos,  bananas  or  fit- 
sangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  and  sycamores'^.  Among  the  rest  we  re- 
mark the  oourbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a  species  of  HymewBaf 
which  yields  an  agreeable  beverage  i ;  the  ElaU  GuinensiSy 
from  which  oil  and  a  kind  of  butter  are  obtained ;  a  pea-tree, 
a  new  species  ofRobtnia,  found  on  the  Gold  Coast;  a  tree  re- 
sembling the  tutip-tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in  the  Linneaa 
class  of  Tetrandria;  and  another,  improperly  called  a  cedar, 
whioh  is  a  new  species  of  Avicenma  "*.  The  valuable  shea^ 
or  butter-tree,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Bambook ;  but  that  tree,  prdbably  a  species  ofora^ 
ion^  belongs  more  properly  to  Nigritia*.  The  taUow^tree, 
however,  according  to  Rcemer,  grows  on  the  coast  of  6ui^ 
nea. 
Aromatie  It  has  been  said  that  the  nutmeg  %  and  the  oinnamoo- 
^  *°"'  tree  J^,  grow  here  spontaneously,  though  in  small  -number, 
but  the  assertion  requires  to  be  accompanied  with  strcxnger 
evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  oeriain  that  the 
Laurua  cassia  grows  in  the  forests.  The  existence  of  liie 
coflPee-tree  ^  is  only  probable.  We  know  that  it  grows  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
|H*edseIy  the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatic 
plants,  Senegambia  and  Guinea  possess  a  species  of  pepper, 
the  Cardamonmm  mofus,  called,  from  its  locality,  fnalagu* 

« 

^  Labat,  Nourelle  Description,  &c.  I.  p»  62.  II.  p.  3l22.  III.  p.  12-« 
3T*  &C.    Sdiotty  in  Spieagd,  I.  p.  66,  67.    Adaofon,  Voyage  an  SinigBX, 

>  JUbat,  IV.  p.  363. 

"Isert,  p.  116.  183,  &c. 

^  Labat,  III.  p.  345.  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Yoyagea,  III.  p.  72.  Com- 
pare Hcraaer,  Relat  de  la  c6te  de  Guin^,  p.  175. 

•  darluon,  oa  the  Impolicy  of  Ae  Slave  Tnida,  p.  14. 

r  Smith's  New  Voyage,  p.  162.  Ehrmann,  Uiitoire  des  Voyages,  X. 
p.  40. 

«  Waditrom,  Essai  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  84. 
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^$^  also  {HmentQ,  Spuniah  pepper,  and  ginger,    QoUon  BOOK 
succeQfls»  Uod  even  eitceU  that  of  Bray.ii.  l^YJ^ 

The  iodigp  of  tbU  country  is  excellent  A  grent  tiumbear  ^uni* 
of  v^uable  gt^ma  which  tbia  oountry  fumsbes  9»  tidies 
of  cownerce  are  well  known,  9uch  as  gum  guaioO)  .the  l^ 
aatringent  gum,  gum  cxipalrtb/^iofpissated  jmcejof  eiiiKbdm 
biuQ),  and  Sanguis  draconis^  Tbt  courageous  aod  skh 
W^dstrom,  a  Swede,  had  brougbjb  from  Africa  fbudwil 
kinda  of  valuable  woods,  among  which  'weri  afi$JQu  abd 
ebony*     Several  dye^^oods  are  found  here. 

Alimentary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two  speeiel  AUmentary 
of  JSolcu9  are  cultivated^  the  sorghum  and  the  doutroi  ^^^' 
There  is  a  third  species,  called  by  Isert  the  Hokus  bidolor^ 
v[bich  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name  milka^  or  millet^ 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of  160  for  oiiff* 
Bice  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands.  Africa  has  veoeived 
nuu^e  fVom  America;  but  the  potato,  which  in  Fetoo  is  Qa& 
ed  broddi,  seems  tx>  be  indigenous  ^  The  other  ^culdnt 
herbaceous  planta  are  the  yam,  the  maniocy  or  cassava,: the 
large  bean  produced  by  the  Dolichos  hgnoms,  the  delid^ 
ous  pine*iq)ple»  which  grows  in  the  most  desert  plaoesy  and 
lastly » dif&erent  species  of  melons  and  of  cucumbers.  Ocangc^ 
banana^  and  papaw  trees  have  been  introduced  by  the  Por^ 
tuguese*  and  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection. 
.  Tobacco  is  found  every  where  in  great  abundance ;  that 
of  SeniBgal  is  excellent,  but  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  of  the 
most  indifferent  kind.  The  negroes  are  so  fond  of  smoking 
this  i^ant  that  they  complain  less  of  hunger  than  of  the 
want  of  tobaeco.  The  sugar-cane,  though  abundsoait  and 
exceUeot,  serves  only  to  feed  the  elephants,  the  pigs,  and 
tba  buffaloes,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it  *.  The  negroes 
spntetimes  drink  the  juice  of  it.  The  exuberant  abundance 
of  the  aloes,  balsams,  Gloriosce  mperbee^  tuberoses,  lities, 
and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countries  a  look  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  European 
traveller.     The  most  singular  feature  of  the  AfHeep 

r  Mollien,  p.  241.  •  WacUtxom,  p.  67. 
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BOOK   tcgetation  is  perhaps  the  height  to  which  the  Guinea  gi«s8 
^^^^'^  grows.     This  plant  forms  inunense  forests,  from  ten  to 


GniiicA  thirty  feet  in  height,  where  fiodcs  of  elephants  and  boars 
^^^^  wander  unseen^  The  ^Kirmou^  boa  serpent  conceals  him- 
self  in  this  gigantic  turf.  In  ord^  to  render  the  air  more 
salubrious,  or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the  negro  fre- 
qiioitly  sets  fire  to  these  savannahs,  which  shine  in  long 
lines  during  the  night,  resembling  rivers  of  fire,  that 
idiefe  the  gloom  for  a  great  way  round ;  by  day  they  cover 
the  horizon  with  columns  of  smoke ;  and  the  birds  of  prey 
fellow  these  conflagrations  in  flocks,  to  devour  the  serpents 
and  lizards  which  the  flames  have  suffocated.  This  prac- 
tice has  appeared  to  some  of  the  learned  to  furnish  the  most 
natural  explanation  of  the  <<  torrents  of  fire,^  seen  by  Han- 
no,  the  Carthaginian,  in  his  voyage  to  the  south  of  CemeK 
Animals.  No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of 
elephants,  monkeys,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squir- 
rels. In  every  part  of  Africa  the  elephant  lives  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  he  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  African  elephant  is  smaller  and  less  cou- 
rageous than  the  Asiatic ;  but  his  organs  of  defence  are 
much  larger,  the  substance  of  his  tusks  is  harder,  and  less 
apt  to  become  yellow,  and  furnishes  almost  all  the  ivory 
of  commerce.  The  method  of  catching  them,  employed 
by  the  chiefs,  is  to  assemble  the  young  men  and  take  them 
out  into  the  woods*;  at  the  season  when  the  grass  is  dry, 
they  set  fire  to  the  grass  all  round  the  elephants,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,'  parish  in 
the  conflagration,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  by  which  means  the  negroes  procure  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ivory.  The  hippopotamus,  whidi  lives  in  fresh  wa- 
ter and  marshy  places,  grows  to  a  monstrous  aze,  and  is 
most  frequently  seen  to  the  south  of  the  river  Cassemance. 
The  rhinoceros  is  scarcely  known  even  in  Benin.  The 
lion  is  less  common  than  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The 
spotted  or  striped  hysena  is  frequent  in  the  country,  but 

•  See  oar  History  of  Geogrtphy. 
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the  common  species  is  most  common  in  the  north  of  AfrU    B(K>K 
ca.     The  jackal,  however,  is  more  formidable  and  destruc^  . 

Uve.  The  gira£fe,'  which  has  been  seen  by  Mungo  Park  and 
other  travellers  in  Nigritia,  sometimes  wander  over  these 
coasts^. 

The  zebra  is  met  with  in  droves,  and  the  negroes  hunt 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  monkey  is  the  Simia  M«ifepf^ 
trogtodjfiesy  called  kimpanxajf  in  Congo.  It  is  the  jocko 
of  Buffi)B,  who  has  confounded  it  with  ike  ourang-outang 
of  India.  This  monkey  has  less  approximation  to  the  hu- . 
man  form  than  the  ourang-outang ;  but  perhaps  surpasses 
him  in  intelligence.  They  sometimes  attack  people,  espe- 
cially  women  who  carry  any  proviaons,  and  beat  them  with 
sticks  till  they  let  go  thdr  burden ;  when  pursued  and  at- 
tacked, they  defend  themselves  by  hurling  stones  and  bit- 
ing ;  and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  to  protect,  are 
particularly  fierce  and  courageous  in  their  resistance  ^.  A  ^ 
recent  traveller  says  that  this  animal  is  far  from  being  com^ 
mon.  The  hideous  mandril  varies  according  to  his  age ; 
"whence  Linnsaus  has  erroneously  divided  this  species  into 
two,  (the  Simia  mainum,  and  Marmon.)  According  to  a 
learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  except  in 
Guinea  and  on  the  Congo  y.  We  likewise  meet  with  the 
pithecus,  the  hamadryad,  the  Simia  leonhuiy  or  macaque; 
the  diana ;  the  Simia  eqphus^  or  moustac  %  the  CcUitriche^ 
0t  green  ape ;  the  Simia  sabcea ;  the  white-nose,  or  Simia 
petaurista ;  in  short,  almost  all  the  tailed  apes  and  baboons, 
of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be  in  a  particular  manner 
the  native  country.  Two  remarkable  animals,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe,  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Senegam** 
bia.  These  are  the  Lemwr  gaiagOy  and  the  Lemur  mim^- 
tus»    The  poto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea.    The  Se« 


"  Sprengeland  Foiter,  1.  p.  72.  III.  p.  140. 

<  MoUun,  p.  290. 

y  CttTier,  Meaagajje  in  MoitoD»  ujU  Msadrill, 
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Domestic 
animals. 


BOOK  uegal  negroes  catch  the  zibeth  in  a  very  young  state,  and 
tame  it.  Among  the  antelopes,  or  gazelles,  the  kob,  the 
nanguer,  and  the  nagar,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  Rio  Volta.  Some  Levels  and  corinnse  are  also  found : 
these  antelopes  go  in  numberless  flocks,  which  often.eontain 
upwards  of  a  thousand  \  The  boar  of  Ethiopia  peoples 
the  marshy  woods ;  but  the  pig  of  this  country  is  small  and 
weak.  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  setters,  but  approach 
eoonewbat  to  the  mastijOT;  they  do  not  bark,  and  their  hair 
IS  short,  ooarse,  and  red,  as  in  aU  warm  countries  ^  The 
horses  of  the  Grold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly ;  but  Adan* 
son  admires  the  horse  of  Senegal.  That  river  is  probably 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Berber,  or  Moorish  bre^.  The 
ass  is  e^cceedingly  handsome^  and  very  strong.  Camels 
are  sometimes  seen  here,  but  never  to  the  south  <^  the 
Senegal  The  negroes  rear  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and 
goats.-^The  trumpet-bird,  or  monoceros,  is  found  in  all 
tfie  oourt*yarda  of  the  negroes,  together  with  the  armed 
awan,^  the  Egjrptian  swan,  the  pintado,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  poultry  known  in  Europe.  Among  the  multitude 
c£  birds  which  inhabit  the  forests,  we  remaric  the  Ardea 
alba  minor,  gc  aigrette,  the  feathers  of  which  form  an  aiv 
tid^  of  trade.  The  beautiful  paroquets  are  in  unlimited 
numbers.  Swarms  of  them  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  tree% 
frightened  by  the  cries  of  the  monkeys.  Adanson  saw  the 
nest  of  an  enormous  species  of  eagle,  or  vulture,  called  by 
the  natives,  n^ntann.  This  nest  was  three  feet  high.  Nu- 
merous {jEyuilies  of  sparrows  and  humooning  birds  sport 
round  the  hut  of  the  negro,  and  the  immense  baobab  sup- 
ports the  nest  of  the  enormous  pelican  ^. 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  dia- 
gusttng  reptiles,  and  clouds  of  locusts.  Of  the  last,  Isert 
distinguished  more  than  twenty  different  species  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  On  that  coast  cameleons  are  very  common. 
The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enormous 


Insects. 


■  Golberry,  Fragmens  «ur  FAIHque,  t.  H. 
i>  JHcemer,  p.  273.    Muller,  p.  24^ 


IVfoUien,  p.  51. 
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sUe.  M.  MoIIien  mentions  a  snake,  the  bite  of  which  oc-  BOOK 
(casioned  the  skin  to  fall  off  in  scales^  an  instance  of  which  ^^^^' 
came  under  his  eye.  There  are  numerous  swarms  of  wild 
beesi  the  honey  and  wax  of  which  are  objects  of  trade 
among  the  negroes.  In  th«  sequestered  forests,  the  ter- 
mites, improperly  called  white  ants,  display  their  astonisb-  Teimitei. 
ing  industry.  Golberry  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayava, 
and  Albrida,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  some  pyramidal 
buildings,  formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100 
to  110  square  feet»  In  these  nests  the  wild  beesgeneral* 
ly  deposit  their  honey,  to  obtain  which,  the  natives  set 
them  on  fire  during  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  the  riric 
of  being  stung  by  the  bees  ^.  The  crocodiles,  the  cacha- 
lots, and  the  manatis,  sometimes  inhabit,  in  one  common 
society,  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  sidd 
to  fasten  in  great  multitudes  on  the  immersed  branches  of 
the  mango  with  which  these  rivers  are  bordered.  They 
are  large,  fat,  and  very  good  to  eat,  though  ie^  fresh  and 
cool  than  those  found  in  more  northern  situations*  Cow-  CowrUv. 
net,  the  shells  called  by  naturalists  Cyprcea  mongia,  whieh 
are  used  as  money  in  all  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  India,  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  C<mga  and  An- 
gola %  and  are  not  brought  hither  from  India  b&  some  tra«> 
vellers  have  asserted.  We  are  not  certain  if  they  are  found 
od  the  coast  oi£  Guinto  Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  predse 
statements  on  that  point'.  Much  coral  and  ambergris  is 
also  procured  on  all  these  coasts  f. 

Thcf  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is  MmenOi, 
probaUy  as  rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  So  great  pro« 
pcNrtioo,  compatred  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  since  mi- 
nerlil  productions  are  not  influenced  by  climate ;  but  we 
fcaow  little  of  their  mineralogy.  Among  the  objects  molt 
worthy  of  attention  are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  Gold  mines, 
^xtat  in  the  country  of  Bambook,  sitaated  betweai  the  Se- 

«  MoUitu»  p.  397.  •  Pioyart,  Kdat.  p.  26. 

^Bnms,  Afiiks,  IV.  p.  347.  >  Wftdttiom,  p»  75. 
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BOOK   negal  and  the  Gambia,  at  equal  distances  from  the  two  ri- 
vers.     If  we  believe  two  French  writers,  Pelays  and  David, 


who  were  sent  into  these  countries  by  the  old  French  In- 
dian Company  to  examine  these  mines,  they  are  situated 
near  the  villages  of  Natakon,  Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kom- 
badyree ;  but  these  grounds  from  which  the  negroes  ob- 
tain gold,  are  only  alluvial  deposits,  derived  from  real 
mines,  concealed  among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoora.  Eighty- 
pounds  of  crude  mixed  earth,  taken  from  a  pit  in  the  small 
mountain  of  Natakon,  yielded  144  griuns'  and  a  half  of 
gold.  The  Semayla  mine  appears  to  be  the  nchest  \«— • 
There  are  also  gold  mines  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  Akim, 
five  days^  journey  from  the  Danish  Fort  of  Christianburg, 
but  they  are  not  very  productive.  At  a  distance  of  twelve 
days'  journey  farther  north,  near  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Accasers  work  a  rich 
mine  of  this  precious  metal  in  the  form' of  deep  pits '.  Iron 
ore,  in  the  form  of  silicious  stones,  is  abundatit  in  many 
{daces,  and  is  smelted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactured 
into  vessels  with  the  hammer ;  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  the  metal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  highly  malleable  \ 
Labat  saw  whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white 

Othermme-  veins.     The  negroes  make  fine  pottery  with  a  white  unc- 

'         *  tuous  earth,  which  is  common  in  these  countries.      It  is 

on  the  coast,  and  most  especially  in  the  rivers,  near  the 

gulf  of  the  idolos  Islands,  that  the  fat  clay  is  found,  which 

the  people*  are  said  to  mix  with  their  food  like  butter. 

After  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  some 
detuled  descriptions  of  this  wide  and  important  region. 

The  Frendi  The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam- 
bia, are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  small  kingdcHUS,  some 
conasting  of  the  indigenous  negroes,  and  others  which  have 
been  seized  by  the  Moors.  Various  European  powers  have 
perceived  the  advantages  which  this  country  offers  for  colo- 
nial establishments.  The  French  at  one  time  had  the  largest 

^  Golbcrry,  t.  I.  p.  433.  439.  » Mulkr,  1  c.  p.  271. 

^Motlien,  p.  147. 
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and  iQOst  numerous,  as  Fort  St  Louis,  and  Podor  on  the  BOOK 
Senegal ;  the  forts  of  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Pierre,  in  the  in-  ^^^^' 
terior  in  the  kingdom  pf  Galam ;  the  island  of  Goree,  call- 
^  by  the  natives  Barsaghisfa,  near  Cape  Verd ;  Albredit 
and  Joal,  on  the  river  Gambia ;  Bintam,  on .  the  Cerebev 
river ;  and  the  island  of  Bissaos.  All  these  settlew^nta 
are  now  abandoned,  and  the  island  of  St.  Louis  is  merely 
a  factory  under  military  government,  the  returns  of  whieh, 
in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  consisting 
in  a  great  measure  of  slaves.  According  to  Labat,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pounds  wei^t  of  gum  were  exported ;  also 
1500  negroes.  The  English  have,  besides  Fort  St  James, 
three  factories  on  the  Gambia ;  one  at  Vintain,  another  at 
Jookakonda,  and  a  third  at  Pisania:  the  last  of  )¥hich  is 
the  farthest  frpm  the  sea*coast.  The  French  exported  to 
the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount  of  d^750,000 ;  and  the 
English  disposed  of  ai;i  equal  amount  on  the  Gambia.  Spi- 
rituous  liquors  were  the  chief  articles. 

-    The  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  contains  the  lake  of  Kingdom  of 
Ftfiier  Foule,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into 
a  fertile  pUun.     The  sovereign,  who  has  the  title  of  brak, 
{meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the  neigh, 
bouring  Moors. 

The  Foulahs  of  Senegal  live  above  Owal.  Some  of  The  Fou- 
their  tribes  enjoy  a  turbulent  independence,  such  as  those  ^"' 
of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  be  the  most  inso- 
lent and  inhospitable  K  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sub- 
ject to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  consideraUe  power,  who 
has  the  title  of  Siratik.  In  this  country  is  i^tuated  Fort 
Podor,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfi],  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Senegal. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  also  called  Peuls  or  Foleys  on  Extcnston 
the  Senegal,  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa.     The  great  °[/^*  ^' 
body  of  the  nation  lives  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Rio-Grande.    Besides  the  colonies  found  on  the  river 
Faldm6  and  the  Senegal,  there  are  tribes  of  them  on  the 

1  MoUien,  p.  188. 
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BOOK  south  of  Fezzan,  on  the  eonflnes  of  Bounioo^  aad  ertn  in 
LXVI.  id^  interior  of  this  kingdom,  where  they  ore  called  Fell&ii* 
The  Foulahs  also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  Masaina  and 
Tombuctoo  on  the  Joliba,  and  from  these  parts  probaUy 
the  colonies  wient  off  that  are  now  found  in  Bournoo.  This 
eurimis  fact  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  some  collections  of 
irords  of  the  language  of  these  people,  made  in  Senegam- 
bia,  compared  with  others,  communicated  to  M.  Seetzen 
by  a  Fell&ta  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Bournoo  and 
Agadea"^.  The  Foukhs  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellow* 
ish  brown  complexion,  longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the 
negtoes,  noses  less  flat,  and  lips  not  quite  so  thick '*•  These 
features  seem  to  indicate  a  nuxture  of  the  Berber  and  Ne» 
gro  race.  But  this  mixed  nation,  which  puts  the  reader 
in  mind  of  the  Leuccethiopes  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  us  to 
have  received  from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  religious  and 
(STil  influence  of  the  Koran,  but  also  the  name  which  it 
bears,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Fellahs 
or  cultivators  of  Egypt.  The  Foulahs  have  mild  dispod- 
tions,  flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture;  but 
those  among  them  who  live  by  rearing  cattle,  migrate  firomi 
one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannical 
rulers. 
Serracoiets.  The  different  states  of  the  Serraoolet  or  Senawodiet  ne- 
groes, farm  a  sort  of  confederation,  of  which  Galam  is  the 
metropolis;  but  the  true  name  of  the  country  is  Kadjaga, 
Kingdom  of  The  king  of  Galam  at  least  enjoys  a  certain  asoenden- 
Galam.       ^^  ^^^^  ^|^|.  qouh^^  which  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of 

which  his  territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  trade 
in  prisoners,  who  are  brought  from  more  distant  countries. 
By  an  agreement  among  all  the  Serracolet  princes,  the 
throne  df  Oalam  is  occupied  by  their  families  by  turns  ^- 
These  negroes  are  treacherous  and  cruel,  their  complexioa 

«  Midiridirtes*  by  Adfllug  and  Valer,  IIL  p.  146. 

»  Qalhmft  Voyage  ea  Afrique,  I.  p.  101,  Ac  01dflDdoi|i,  Histoira  de 
la  MiflsioD  des  Frim  ^vangeliques,  p.  27i.  l^bat,  (II.  pt  IJO.  Fomme<5 
gorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigride,  p.  52. 

*  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique*  I*  p.  571. 
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i9  «](treinely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dietinguisb  them    9001C 
from  the  Yalofa  ^.     The  air  of  the  country  us  the  pufoit  ^* 


along  the  coast.  The  SerracoletB  are  great  sm^ter^of  irod.  . 
For  bamuiering  it  they  use  rounded  pieces  of  granilei  eoh' 
circled  with  a  leather  band  fastened  to  thongs,  whioh  the 
workman  holds  in  bis  hands.  He  railes  and  Arop^  it  alter- 
nately on  the  iron,  which  is  placed  on  a  low  anvil  in  the 
sand,  and  thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  long  \ 
They  are  the  most  skilFul  and  persevering  in  commercial 
affairs  of  ail  the  negroes ;  and  being  reputed  rich,  thdc 
trayelling  merchants  are  obliged  to  pay  heavier  duties^  in 
the  form  of  presents,  to  the  chiefs  through  whose  territo* 
ries  they  pass.  In  Galam  they  aite  great  hunteifs.  Soma 
describe  them  as  treacherous  and  criminal.  Yet  it  is  ak 
lowed  by  all  that  hospitality  is  practised  by  them  in  a  moet 
ample  and  disinterested  manner. 

The  M^ndingos  are  spread  over  the  country  which  bears  The  Man. 
their  name,  and  which  is  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger*  ^^"^ 
They  extend  eastward  among  the  states  of  Bambara,  aad 
westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  Woolly.  These 
negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  black  as  the  Yalofs,  file 
down  th^r  teeth  to  a  pointed  shape.  They  are  a  sort  of 
Mahometans,  have  many  Arabic  words,  and  use  the  Ara- 
bic alphabet'*  Their  maraboots,  or  hermits,  perform  long 
^mn^ercial  journeys,  and  receive  visits  from  those  of  Mo* 
rocGo  and  Barbary.  They  are  weU  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  Africa",  and  the  negro  slave  trade  is  ia  theiv 
bands.  Since  the  year  1100  this  nation  has  ruled  <>vev  ihA 
rich  kingdom  of  Bambook. 

The  Bambookans  furnish  an  example  of  the  usual  fate  of  The  Bam. 

a  corfiipted  people.  Their  rich  and  fruitful  seal  supplies 
the  Inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  soareely  any 
liriM>ur^    Voluptuous  and  indolent,  they  lire  in  a  state  of 

P  Labat,  III.  p.  308—370.  IV.  p.  45. 

4  Mollien,  p.  213.  286. 

X  Matthews*  Voy^gi  to  Sierra  Letme,  p.  71—97,  fte. 

JobtoD,  in  Purchases  Pilgrim,  p.  1573. 

CompagnoD,  dans  THistoire  Q^Mte  dn  Voyagei* 
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BOOK   Utter' anarchy,  and  their  wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  their 
jjXVl.  m0|.^  active  neighbours.    Major  Houghton,  however,  gives 


them  a  more  favourable  character,  representing  them  as  an 
industrious  people,  who  manufacture  cotton  stuffii  and  iron 
utennls  \ 
Jidlonkiu    -   ^he  kingdom  of  JaUonkadoo,  in  which  the  river  Sene- 
^  gal  takes  its  rise  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Bambook, 

is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  whose  language,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  Mungo  Park,  seems  to  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Mandingo  ^  The  Jidlonka  race  have,  in  general, 
been  either  converted  or  persecuted  by  the  FoulsJis  and 
btl^r  Milhometans.  Some  fugitives,  who  have  not  renoun- 
ced fetichiian,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  mountain- 
ous districts,  such  as  the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Ran- 
deia,  where  they  have  mixed  with  the  Youluks,  and  pro- 
duced a  mulatto  breed,  who  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor. 
They  are  remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth.  On  the 
east  side  oi  these  heights,  where  the  chief  rivers  begin  their 
course,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity, is  here  so  entirely  unknown,  that  when  M.  Mollien 
brought  one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  so  strange 
produced  consternation  among  the  inhabitants,  both  young 
and  old  \  Descending  the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we 
might  name  kingdoms  and  principalities  almost  without 
number ;  but  we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo,  a 
pastoral  country  to  the  west  of  Bambook ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  manufacture  cotton  cloths,  and  dye  them  black 
with  indigo  ^  The  country  of  Kassan,  to  the  east  of  6a- 
lam,  is  conndered  as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  coffee. 
TiwYakAu  The  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Yalof,  sometimes  called  the  Wa- 
lof  nation.     They  are  the  most  handsome  negroes  of  westv 


■  EliiddatioiiB  of  AfHcan  Geogn^y,  p.  9. 

*  See  the  words  quoted  in  Mitlmdates»  XIL  p.  169. 

>  MoUien,  p.  228,  230. 

7  Voyage  au  pay9  de  Bamboucy  1789. 
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era  Afinca.    They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  and  BOOK 
Tery  black  complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  ^^^^' 
their  features  remarkably  regular.     If  we  credit  M.  Gol« 
berry,  they  are  a  mild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful 
race ;  and  their  women' are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females 
can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion  has 
an  alloy  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Their  language  is 
graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  title  of  Air&.i.  Emperar  of 
Valoff  emperor  of  the  Yalofs,  and  reigns  over  an  extensive  ^^^^^ 
country,  little  vinted  by  Europeans.  His  place  of  residence 
is  Hikarkor.  Rich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry,  this 
country  flourishes  under  a  more  regular  administration  than 
that  of  the  adjoiniog  states.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
chief  judge,  who  holds  circuit  courts  over  the  kingdom '• 
The  people  manufacture  cotton  goods  K 

Several  states  have  separated  from  the  Yalof  empire ;  Detached 
auch  as  that  of  Baol,  and  that  of  Cayor,  governed  by  a*^**^ 
prince  who  has  the  title  of  Damel.     Cape  Verd  and  the 
small  island  of  Goree,  which  was  ibrtifiedand  embellished* 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  Damel. 

The  most  commercial  of  the  Yalof  states  is  that  of  Sa-^ingdom 
hun,  on  a  branch  of  the  Gambia.     The  king^s  residence  is^^  Sainm. 
at  Kafaan ;  his  cottage  is  within  an  indosure  ol  great  ex. 
tent»  which  contains  more  than  sixty  others,  inhabited  by 
his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  principal  slaves.    At  its- 
entrance  are  three  lar^  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of 
his  servants,  eadi  court  being  guarded  by  twenty  men  arm- 
ed  with  javejins  aind  aragays.     In  the  centre  of  the  royal  in.  paUee  of 
closure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  the:^*^'*'^ 
form  of  a  round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty- 
five  in  height,  covered  with  a  dome  of  twenty  feet,     It  is 
built,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  millet  straw,  but  executed  morenice- 

B  Bc&ezei*s  Acooaat  of  OuineA*  p.  8.  (LondoDy  1788.) 
•  Fnnds  Moore*!  Tnvek,  &e.  p.  51. 
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BOOK  iy  than  ordinaiy  houses.  The  deling  is  oorered  with 
^■^^^  peU  curiously  figured ;  the  floor  is  formed  of  ft  oortoposittoiir 
of  a  kind  of  niastic  with  red  earth  and  sand,  mid  covered 
with  mats.  The  cieUog.  is  hung  all  round  with  mu^kets^ 
{Hstols>.  and  other  arms,  and  horse  harness.  The  king  is 
seated  on  a  low  stage  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  cottage^ 
fronting  the  entrance.  The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  1 1,500 
square  miles.  The  population  is  said  to  be  800,000;  the; 
lands  ace  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  forngn  commerce 
14  cfxteasive,  particularly  with  the  French  and  J^gUsh«  \ht 
former  nation  beii^  most  respected^  and  best  adapted  to  the 
diaiacler .  of  the  people. 
The  Ser-  The  Serreitts^  a  wild  and  simple  tribe,  without  oultiva-» 
^^^"^^  tion  or  laws,  liye  in  the  country. of  Sin,  (or  Barl>.Sin,)  and 
that  of  BaoU  The  negroes  call  them  savages,  but  £uiro<4 
peans  speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  pewefiil  dispo^' 
ticns  ^ 

It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  a 

iMder  oould  esqpect  to  £nd  a  complete  enumeration  id  the 

.little  principalities  situated  along  the  Gambia,  U^etber 

Petty  statei.  with  the  discusrioBs  which  might  arise  out  of  the  perpetual 

CQiitradiokions  found  among  travelers  ^     We  shall  notice, 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  countries  of  Barrah,  of 

Yani»  and  of  Woolly,  the  eapitai  of  whieh^  called  Cassana 

^by  the  negroes  ^  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term.  Me* 

dina»  or  the  city,  is  populous  and  hospitable^      To  llie 

south  of  the  GamlHa,  there  are  twenty  small  states  whiek 

dilute  with  one  another  their  obscure  eicistence.     The 

The  Fe-    most  conspicuous  nation  is  that-  c£  the  Feloops,  whose  teiw 

^^^^        ritorics  are  greatly  scattered,  and  extend  from  the  Gambia 

to  the  river  St.  Dominique,  and  a  little  beyond  it.     S»« 


^  Pomm^orgey   Descript    de  la  Nigritie,  p.  120-*126.      Labat,  IV, 
p.  1S6. 

e  Moore's  Tnyels,  p.  SOD. 

'  Sdiad,  a  German  TraveUer,  quoted  by  Brans,  Afrika*  IT.  p,  289.  Com* 
pare  GoLbeny,  I.  p.  109. 
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rege  and  revengoful)  but  faithful  to  their  friends, '  they   BOOK 
mattmiy  acknowledge  any  govemment ;  and  the  pi^ry.  fetl* 1 


die  IB  the  only  object  of  their  worship.  Their  country  k 
iat,  eoniewhat  safidy,  but  rich  in  pasture  and  rice  grounds, 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  maintanung  nuneroue  swaras  of 
wild  beefl»  whidi  produce  a  great  quantity  of  wax.  Highef 
Bp  the  country  there  are  steep  mountains,  composed  aoconL 
ing  to  a  rather  unlearned  traveller,  of  fine  sandstone* 

The  mutual  boundaries  of  Soaegambia  and  Oiiinea  araBouDdaries 
kfit  to  thtt  oflfirice  of  geogni{dia».     In  the  ipteeiorxif  this       ^^^ 


doubtful  space,  on  the  upp^  part  of  the  Bio  Grande,  live 
the  nation  of  the  Soosoos,  erroneously  called  the  Foolahe 
of  ti'uinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  die  Fovb* 
labs  of  the  Senegal,  though  Golberry  says  otherwise.  Thia 
18  shown  by  the  whole  dissimilarity  of  their  language  K 

Teembo,  the  capital  of  their  country,  contains  about 
74)00  inhabitants.  They  have  iron  mines,  worked  by  wo* 
men,  also  some  manufactures  in  silver,  oopper,  and  wood ; 
it  is  said  that  these  people  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000 
cavalry,  or  upwards.  They  are  Mahometans,  init  surt 
rounded  by  twenty»fbor  pagan  nations  or  tiibes,  on  whom 
they  are  always  ready  to  make  war,  in  order  to  pvocure 
slaves. 

They  live  in  a 'sort  of  federal  republic,  in  which  a  secret  Laws  and 
aasociation,  resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the™^°^'^' 
middle  age,  maintains  order  and  dispenses  justice.  This  is 
ealled  the  fOortcJt,  Eadi  of  the  five  cantons  of  the  na^ 
tion  has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admits 
led  till  they  are  thirty  yemrs  of  age.  The  principal  mem^ 
bers,  comiating  of  pevsons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  fotwi 
the  euprem§  poorrah^.  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  ae* 
companied  with  some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated 
ia  the  midst  of  a  sacred  forest.  All  the  elements  are  put 
in  requisition  to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.     It  4s 

'  See  eight  gramman  and  dictionaries  of  the  Soosoo  language,  published 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1800— 180S. 
f  Golberry,  Yoyage  on  Alriqw,  I.  p.  114. 
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fiOOK  ^S£ud  tbftt  he  finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  who 
^^^^'  are  restrained  by  concealed  chains.  A  dreadful  howling 
is  kept  up  over  the  whole  forest ;  and  a  devouring  fire 
flames  'around  the  invidate  inelosure.  Any  member  who 
has  committed  a  crime^  or  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  body, 
finds  himself  visited. by  armed  tad  masked  emissaries.  Oa 
the  ominous  words  being  pronounced,  <<  the  poorrah  sends 
the  death,^  his  relations  and  friends  desert  himy  and  he  i» 
left  to  the  avenging  sword;  Even  entire  tribes,  which  make 
war  in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  great  poorrah^  are  laid 
under  the  ban,  and  oppressed  by  th^  united  attacks  of 
armed  deputations  from  all  the  neutral  tribes.  This  insti* 
tution  seems  to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelligenccy 
and  considerable  elevation  of  sentiment. 
ThePapelfl.  Proceeding  now  along  the  line  of  coast,  we  find  some  de- 
tached low  lands  on  the  south  of  the  river  St  IKuninique, 
inhabited  by  the  Fapels,  who  are  all  pagans,  worshipping 
trees,'  cow'*s  homs^  and  all  sorts  of  visible  objects.  When 
their  king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of  a  traveller,  the 
grandees  range  themselves  around  his  cofiin,  which  is  toss- 
ed  high  up  in  the  m  by  some  sturdy  negroes,  and  the  in- 
dividual on  whom  the  coffin  falls,  if  not  killed  by  the 
weight,  succeeds  to  the  throne  K 

They  are  a  brave  people,  their  only  weapon  is  a  very 
long  sabre.  Large  herds  of  oxen  constitute  their  chief 
wealth  which  they  fiitten  with  rice  straw.  The  territcHies 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of 
Cacheo,  the  gates  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao. 
And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  oh  them  for 
supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good 
neighbourhood,  with  having  on  some  occasions  been  threat- 
ened with  a  famine  when  a  good  understanding  was  acci- 
dentally  interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papels,  to  the  south,  dwell  the 
Balantes,  a  cruel  and  savage  race,  with  whom  the  Portu- 

^  Schad,  quoted  by  Bruns,  p.  289. 
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guese  have  very  Kttle  oommunieatioii.  Salt  in  the  only  BOOK 
article  of  merchandize  which  they  seH.  They  eat  dogn,  ^^^^' 
and  reckon  rats  the  most  exquisite  of  dishes. 

Cacheo  a  fortress  with  a  small  town,  is  the  station  of  the  Portngnew 
Portuguese  authorities,  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  maintain'"*^^'"^^ 
in  point  of  form  the  sovereignty  of  Portugal  over  tins 
coast.  There  is  also  a  fortress  called  Bissao  on  a  large  is- 
land of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  river  Geba,  at 
its  mouth.  The  situation  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the 
dampness,  accompanied  with  the  intense  heat.  Yet  it  is 
said  rather  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  life  sickly,  than 
of  abridging  its  duration.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
consist  chiefly  of  raulattoes  and  blacks,  with  a  few  whites 
without  shoes  or  uniform,  but  are  muffled  up  in  robes  of 
flowered  cotton  and  mostly  in  rags.  They  are  on  the 
whole  much  neglected  by  the  government.  All  the  com- 
merce here  is  conducted  by  barter,  and  is  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  thus  acquires  considerable 
wealth,  while  the  inhabitants  are  idle  and  poor.  In  an  in- 
land ntuation  160  miles  up  the  river  Geba,  is  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  called  Geba,  of  which  M.  MoUien  gives  a 
curious  account.  The  commandant  receives  visits  in  a  large 
ball  where  straw  beds  are  placed  all  round,  on  which  the 
negroes  seat  themselves  indiscriminately  with  Europeans, 
and  every  one  has  complete  personal  liberty  either  to  whis- 
tle or  lie  down  to  sleep,  or  cat  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit ; 
yet  none  must  pass  the  door  without  taking  off  his  hat  most 
respectfully,  whether  the  master  be  within  or  not.  The 
surrounding  district  is  called  Kaboo,  and  is  inhabited  by 
a  mixture  of  nations  consisting  chiefly  of  pagan  Madingoes. 
.The  villages  are  large  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cul- 
tivated. The  houses  of  Geba  are  composed  of  mud,  and 
there  is  no  fort ;  the  soldiers  are  negroes.  The  settlers 
are  on  good  terms  with  the  surrounding  natives,  who  make 
war  on  one  another^s  villages,  and  sell  their  captives  at 
this  place  to  the  Portuguese.  M.  MoUien  saw  only  three 
Europeans  at  this  place. 

The  Bis^JQs  islands  form  a  smiUng  and  (^Tti\e  ajrchipe-  ^i^ 
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BOOK   l9g9,  sunwDd^dly  cuid  almost  covered  on  the  west  ^ide  by  a 
series  of  «and  upd  clay  banHB,  16f  mile$  long,  rendering  the 


navigation  extremely  daogerouB. 

Tbe  1^  of  these  i^pds  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
rivers ;  it  produces  rice^  praiiges,  ^i{ron^  bananas,  melcins, 
p^ach^S}  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
rear  q^ttle,  consisting  chiefly  of  huipp-backed  oiiien  of  pro* 
di^Qus  size.  Fish  a;re  ip  great  abundance  on  all  their 
shores. 

BuUm.  Sulam  Island,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the  eontin^it, 

^as  pronounced  by  the  iqteUigent  M*  Brue,  a  good  place 
for  a  French  settlement  * ;  the  English  hearipg  of  the  jdan, 
hastened  to  anticipate  it ;  but  they  treated  the  nativea 
rudely  ;  they  neglected  the  precautions  which  the  climate  re- 
qi4res ;  their  colony  went  to  ruin,  and  is  now  annihilated  K 
The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  great  profusion,  as  rice, 
iQdigo,  the  coffee  shrub,  the  tea  shrub,  and  a  variety  of 
fruit  treeSf  But  the  air  is  humid,  and  proves  highly  dele- 
terious when  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed  ^     The 

Mannen    Bissajos^  or  Bidjoogas^  make  themselves  formidable  to  their 

pie,  ^  ^^  neighbour^  by  their  incursions,  and  the  cruelties  which 
they  commit  Fishing  and  piracy  are  professions  which 
they  cultivate  by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed  among  then 
a  sacred  animal.  They  possess  much  muscular  strength  of 
aifm*  harsh'  features,  and  quick  movements.  Almost  all  of 
them  bute  muskets,  or  lances,  which  they  use  with  much 
address.  Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbulent  subjects  and 
tempestuous  courts.  The  family  of  a  minister  is  sometipses 
ordered  by  the  caprice  of  a  despot  to  be  sdd  into  slaveiy. 
Fertile  as  this  archipeli^  is,  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  is 
extremely  simple.  iSealous  friends  of  the  Portuguese, 
they  bear  an  implacable  hatred  to  other  European  nations. 

liioGnnde.  The  IV)rtuguese  have  numerous  settlements  ak»ng  the 
banks  of  the  |lio  Grande,  especially  on  the  south  bank. 
Entire  villages  are  peopled  by  their  race ;  but  the  English 

*  Lab«t,  V.  p.  85.    Pommegorge,  p.  1S3— 13$. 

^  J)eaver,  African  Memonmda.    - 

1  J(4iAn8eD'«  Acoomit  of  tlie  Island  of  Bulam,  (Lmidon,  1760.) 
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derire  much  more  comniercial  profit  from  them  dian  their   BOOK 
ofwn  nation.     The  north  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  by    ^^^' 
the  Biafars,  called  also  Jolas,  who  possess  all  the  track  that  . 
lies  between  the  Geba  and  the  Rio  Grande.     This  people 
are  almost  continually  at  wair  with  the  Fapels ;  but  they  are 
much  gentler,  and  more  tractable^  and  suffer  much  from 
the  former,  to  whom  the  wealth  acquired  by  their  industry 
presents  strong  temptations.     Here  we  find  the  city  of  Co- 
nola,  where  the  king  resides;   Bidjooga,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name;  Baloia^aBd  several  Portuguese  settlements,  the 
largest  of  which  is.  Caooda,  about  140  miles  &om  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  south  bank  is  inhabited  by  the  Nabes,  a  ne-The  Na. 
gro  race  so  completely  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  ^^* 
the  ori^nal  Portuguese,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
them.     Their  pursuits  are  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
their  country  is  exceedingly  fertile.     The  Portuguese  have 
introduced  among  them  some  useful  knowledge ;  their  well 
cnltivated  fields  produce  the  best  indigo^  and  the  &iest  cot- 
tons.    The  cloths  which  they  manufacture  from  the  latter 
snbstance  are  highly  valued  for  the  fineness  of  their  fabric, 
wad  they  have  the  art  of  dyeing  them  with  beautiful  co- 
lours, which  make  them  objects  of  demand  with  the  ad- 
jeoning  nations*  Their  principal  river  is  Nuno-Tristao,  eall- 
jed  by  some  writers  Nonunas,  a  name  which  appears  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  it  with  the 
river  Nunius  of  Ptolemy ;  but  both  terms  are  of  Portu- 
guese origin. 

The  islands  of  Los,  where  some  English  merchants  have 
formed  a  settlement™,  owe  their  present  name  to  the  Portu- 
guese, bang  a  corruption  of  Yola  de  los  idoJos.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  called  Forotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguede  line  of  coast  Siem 
we  find  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in  p^i^^^hro- 
1787,  for  the  express  purpose  of  labouring  to  civilize  thepicsetde. 
Africans.     In  this  quarter  the  English  have  made  the  great-  ™^°^ 
isst  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves, 
Imt  philanthropy,  and  penal  statutes,  and  vigilance,  have 
been  found  but  feeble  barriers,  when  opposed  to  the  cupi* 


n 
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BOOK    ditj  of  unprincipled  traders.     It  is  computed  that  there  are 
^^^^'    not  less  than  three  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast,  engaged  in 

Slave  trade,  this  disgraceful  traffic,  •  which  is  probably  carried  on  to  as 
great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former  period.  It  ap- 
pears from  papers  recently  laid  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment  °,  that  the  whole  line  of  Western  Africa,  from  the  ri- 
ver Senegal  to  Benguela,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  lati- 
tude  of  15^  north,  to  the  latitude  of  about  IS""  south,  has, 
during  that  period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels ;  and  that 
an  active  and  increasing  slave  trade  has  also  been  carried 
on,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  particularly 
from  the  island  of  Zanzebar.  Not  less  than  10,000  liber- 
ated slaves,  from  the  slave  ships  captured  by  British  crui- 
zers,  were  calculated  to  be  in  the  colony  in  18S1.  The 
landing  of  these  cargoes  is  often  a  very  affecting  scene.  The 
poor  creatures,  dehvered  from  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship,  faint 
and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and  disease,  when  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  the  inhabitants, 
among  whom,  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  brother,  a  sister,  or 
countryman,  whom  they  had  supposed  long  since  dead,  but 
whom  they  are  astonished  to  see  clothed  and  clean,  are 
pverwhelmed  with  feelings  which  they  find  it  difficult  to 

Iiibeiatad  express  ^  On  their  arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  are  nam- 
ed, and  sent  to  the  adjacent  villages.  A  house  and  lot'  is 
appointed  to  each  family ;  they  are  supported  one  year  by 
government,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  captured  children  are  also 
sent  to  villages,  where  they  are  kept  at  school  till  married, 
which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At  the  head  of  each  vil- 
lage is  a  missionary,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of 
minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing the  schools  in  January,  1821,  was  1959. 

The  African  Institution  endeavours  to  promote  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  distant,  as  well  as  neighbouring  coun- 
tries.    The  natives  of  Foulah  resort  to  the  colony  to  parti- 
Ceanmercf.  cipate  in  the  advantages  of  legitimate  commerce;  and  it  may 
even  be  expected,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  shall 

"Report  of  Commodore  Sir  G.  R.  Collier,  Dec.  27,  1821. 
*2$ixteentb  Report  of  (ke  African  Institution,  p.  328. 
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resort  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  L(^,  (on  a  branch    BOOK 

of  the  Sierra  Leone,)  to  convey  the  manufactures  of  Europe 1. 

into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa  p.  Trade 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  invoice  amount  of  imports 
at  the  port  of  Freetown,  for  the  year  ISSd,  was  L.66,725. 
9s.  4|d.;  and,  for  the  same  period  in  1821,  the  amount 
was  L.105,060.  15s.  lOfd.  being  an  increase  of  L.S8,335. 
6s.  6d. 

The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  aided ^by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  effected  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants^ 
who  are  stated  to  be  generally  contented  and  industrious. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  returns, 
is  computed  at  17000.  Besides  Freetown  4,  there  have  been 
built  Regent^s  Town,  which  contains  nearly  ^000  inhabitants, 
and  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Leopold,  Charlotte,  and  Ba- 
thurst,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  thriving.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  Krootown,  a  small  village  inhabited  by 
about  500  Kroomen.  The  British  ships  of  war  on  the  sta- 
tion, have  each  from  twenty  to  seventy  of  these  men  in 
their  books,  who  are  said,  whatever  their  pilfering  habits 
may  be  on  shore,  to  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety  on 
board  of  ship.  A  fort,  erected  on  the  Island  of  Bance,  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  ascended 
by  Europeans  as  high  as  was  allowed  by  its  picturesque 
cataracts.  In  this  country  indigo  grows  well ;  several  va- 
rieties of  coffee  are  known',  the  citron  is  degenerated,  and 
its  fruit  resembles  lemons.  All  the  esculent  and  aromadc 
plants  of  Africa  are  in  great  abundance.  The  gum  of  the 
butter-tree  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye ;  the  colla  bark  seems  to 
belong  to  a  species  of  cincJuma '.  The  pullam-tree  produ- 
ces a  silky  cotton.  The  chimpanzey  monkey  is  met  with  in 
the  interior ;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  pale  face, 
the  hands  and  stomach  without  hair,  habitually  holding 
himself  erect,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  like  a  man ;  cir- 

V  Sizteeatfa  Report  of  the  AfriciEiD  Institution.  «  lb.  354. 

'  Afzelius,  in  the  Report  on  Sierra  Leone,   addressed  to  the  Froprieton^ 
Cany,  p.  37. 
•  Curry,  p.  40. 
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BOOK   cumstances  which  make  him  highly  interesting  to  the  natu«. 
i:fILralistt. 


When  the  Portuguese  discovered  theae  pkce8>  they  calU 
ed  the  promontory  to  the  south  of  the  present  settlement 
Cape  Ledo,  and  the  mountuns  in  the  interior  Sierra  Leona, 
or  <<  the  Mountain  of  the  Lioness.^  This  name,  somewhat 
disfigured,  has  been  since  given  to  the  Cape,  the  river,  and 
the  adjacent  district  *. 

BiTinoii  of     The  English  seamen  have  given  the  name  of  the  Wind- 
to  coasts. "  ward  Coast  to  all  that  lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  the 
river  Assinee  %  and  they  divide  it  into  three  parts,  the  Grain 
Coast,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Falmas ;  the  Ivory  Coast, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  the 
coast ;  and  the  coast  of  Adoo  or  Kaka  comprehending  the 
remainder.     The  part  lying  between  Cape  Palmaa  and 
ApoUonia,   is  generally  included  under  the  name  of  the 
C6te  de  Dents^  or  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  English  themselvea 
differ  in  thdr  application  of  the  term  Windward  Coast ; 
some  of  them  extending  it  no  farther  east  than  Cape  Pal- 
mas  7.     The  Grold  Coast  begins  either  at  Cape  Apcdloiiiat 
or  the  river  Assinee,  and  is  generally  considered  as  termi- 
nating at  the  river  Volta.     Then  comes  the  Slave  Coast, 
that  of  Benin  or  Wara,  that  of  Calabar,  and  that  of  the 
river  Gabon.     All  these  countries  taken  iogether  fbrm 
Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  we  shall  here  le* 
tain. 
rf'Ar*^"     Between  Cape  Mouat  end  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast  pro* 
GiBin        duces  abundance  of  rice,  yams,  and  manioc*     The  cotton 
and  indigo  of  this  country  are  of  the  first  quality  \     The 
articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitbcarto  visited  it  are 
malaguette  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivoiy.     The  inhabitanta 
are  skilful  and  intrepid  rawers,  and  bid  defiance  %»  Euro* 

t  Afzeljus,  libro  citato. 

tt  Dalzel*s  Instructions  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  London,  1806. 
>  Norris  and  Young,  quoted  by  Dalzel, 

'  Clarkson's  Essay  on  Slavery,  p«.  39.     Newton's  Thoughts  on  the  Afirican 
Slave  Trade,  at  the  beginning. 
*  Palambridge,  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade,  ]>•  53. 
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peans.  The  negroes  oh  the  banks  of  the  lirer  MesSurado  BOOK 
speak  a  cortupt  dialect  of  Portaguese,  and  acknowledge  ^^^^' 
themselves  vassals  to  Portugal,  but  are  not,  as  some  have 
stipposed,  Buropeans  changed  to  negroes  by  the  powe^  of 
the  diiaate*  Sesthos,  cft  Sestre,  is  a  ptettj  large  negrd 
town.  The  houses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  huts  two 
stories  high  *. 

l^he  old  travellers,  consulted  by  Dapper^,  assign  a  place  Quoya  and 

here  to  the  kingdoms  of  Quoya  and  Hondo,  which  they  des-  ^^^es. 

chbe  as  dependent  on  a  more  powerful  kingdom  in  the  interim  ft^- 

or,  the  inhabitants  of  ^hiA  "wefe  called  Mendi-Manoo,  that 

is,  the  governing  people.    The  word  manoo,  o/t  monoo,  ah 

epithet  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  these  nations,  has  a 

striking  affinity  to  the  word  mannoOy  which  »gmfies  maA  in 

the  dialect  of  the  Sdckos,  a  people,  of  whom  Oidend^, 

ike  missionary^  knew  som^  individuals  at  Saint  Cfoix,  and 

who  must  live  to  the  north-west  of  the    Aminas^     The 

Sokkas  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs.     The  spediii^iis  df 

their  language  given  by  Oldendorp,   resemble  tbe  Jallon- 

kadoo  words  givat  by  Mr.  Park.   .The  kmg  c(  the  Sokkos 

has  many  princes  under  htm,  and  takes  the  title  of  mdiua, 

Th^re  are  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the  Sokkas  with 

the  Mendi-Manoos.    In  manners  and  laws,  these  people  Mannen. 

bear  soriie  resemblanoe  to  the  Soosoos^     They  have  a  se- 

oM  tribunal,  a  mysterious  ordar  called  BeUURaaro^  tdmilitf 

to  i^%poorrdh  of  the  Soosoos^.    At  the  funeral  of  a  ttaeti 

bis  favoimie  wife  is  sacrificed  by  the  priests  and  tbrowii  in- 

to  the  grave  of  her  husband.     The  Sokkos,  whotn  Olden- 

dcrp  knew,  said  that  baptism  and  drcumdston  wete  idnong 

the  reKgioas  praetioes  of  their  countty ,  from  which  a  learn* 

id  geographer  rather  bcJdly  attempts  to  infer  sonte  connect 

tion  betweeit  the  nations  of  Guinea  and  the  Abysshiians*. 

These  Sekk<is,  it  must  be  remarked,  ate  quite  different 

from  the  Asokkos,  in  the  countiy  of  the  Issinese,  on  th6 

*  Atkin*8  Voyage,  p^  63^    Smith's  Voyage,  p.  lOS. 

*>  Dapper,  D^eript.  de  TAfiique,  p.  386,  &c.  (edit.  All.  de  1670.) 
«  Oldfodorp,  Hiat.  des  Misskms  ETangeL  p.  280. 
'  Dapper,  L  dtaL  p.  415. 

•  Bnins,  Afrika,  lY.  p.  374. 
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BOOK  Qolid  Coast,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  losokkos  of  M. 
T^^     Khrmann  %  though  M.  Bruos  says'  that  he  could  not  find 


the  Insokkos. 

Two  other  traditions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  na- 
tions now  mentioned  have  been  subdued  by  the  Folgiaas, 
who  are  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.  Another  nation 
called  the  Galias  has  been  expelled  from  these  countries  \ 
but  to  look  in  these  for  the  Galias  on  the  confines  of  Abys- 
sinia, is  to  confound  the  negro  and  the  Cafire  race  with 
each  other. 

iTokyCoaiL  The  Ivory  Coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Lahoo^  is  inhabited  by 
a  warlike  nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  dispodtion,  at  least 
towards  Europeans,  and  according  to  report  addicted  to 
cannibalism  K  The  Portuguese  have  surnamed  them  ma^ 
las-gentes.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orchards* 
In .  the  river  St.  Andr6,  elephant^s  teeth  are  exposed  f<Hr 
sale,  weighing  ^0  lbs.  The  animal  called  quogelo  men- 
tioned by  Desmarchais,  does  not  resemble  any  species 
known  to  us. 

The  Qu»-       To  the  east  of  Cape  Lahoo,  are  the  Quaquas,  or  Good 

quae.  People.  These  are  divided  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  and 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  son  uniformly  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father. 

The  Gold  The  Gold  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  irreat  trade  in 
gold  dust  carried  on  in  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  many 
European  estabhshments.  It.  also  abounds  in  fish,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  sea  bull,  and  the  fish  called  from  its 
shape,  the  hammer. 

£uiopeaii  The  forts  and  counting  houses  belonirins  to  Europeans 
in  this  quarter,  are  about  forty  in  number,  fifteen  Dutch, 
fourteen  English,  four  Portuguese,  four  Danish,  and  three 
French.  At  present  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed  or 
deserted,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  slave  trade;  a  circum- 
stance which,  if  true,  would  indicate,  that  they  were  concent 
ed  in  a  business  less  innocent  than  the  trade  in  gold  dust. 

'  Hist  des  Voyageg,  X.  p.  137.         «  Aftika,  tV.  p.  376. 

^  Dapper,  p.  388. 

i  Smitli,  p.  110«    Desmarduusy  Voyage  k  Cayeone,  &c.  I.  ^.  200. 
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The  Dutch  trade  was  concentrated  at  Elmina.      The  BOOK 
principal  EngUah  estabUshtnent  was  Cabo-Corso.    The  head   ^^^^' 
quarters  of  the  Danes  were  Christianburg ;    the  Danish 
fbrts  of  Pfintzensten.  and  Konegsten  ate  well  built.     The 
Danes  commanded  the  river  Volta,  and  were  in  great  fa- 
vour  with  the  tribes  on  the  coast. 

A  learned  Dane,  Mr.  Isert,  went  into  the  country  of  P^rtieulaw 
Aquapim^  fifty-six  miles  from  Cbristianburg.  The  coun-^"^*"^* 
try  seemed  beauti&l,  fertile^  and  populous.  It  is  generally 
well  wooded,  yet  more  salubrious  than  the  sea-shore,  and 
agreeably  diverrified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  hills. 
Water,  which  on  the  sefr-shore  is  scarce  and  brackish,  is 
good  and  plenty  in  the  interior.  At  a  distance  of  five  D&. 
nish  miles  from  Cbristianburg,  a  qhain  of  mountains  be- 
gins, which  is  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  composed  of 
coarse-grained  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  The  information 
obtained  by  the  researches  of  the  African  Associatiop  of 
London  coincides  with  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Itert 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Guinea  is  in 
many  places  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  greater  part  of  tropical  produc- 
tions. In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  deficient  character, 
the  vegetation  of  .many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  circum- 
stances. Among  these  are. the  coolness  and  moisture  of 
the  sea-breezes,  or  south-west  winds,  which  meet  with  no- 
thing along  the  coast  to  interrupt  their  progress ;  the  saline 
impregnation  which  the  air  derives  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
surf,  which  is  general  and  violent.  At  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  land  becomes  more  pro- 
ductive, and  improves  progressively,  till,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  it  becomes  very  fertile  and  fit  for  all  the  crops 
reared  in  intertropical  situations.  The  climate  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficiently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  different  grasses  and  trees  of  Europe  k. 

These  observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  theCaitiration 

of  the  land. 

^  Meredith's  Deacription  of  the  Agoona  oountiy*  in  the  Fourth  Aaniul 
Eeport  of  the  African  Association. 
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BOOft  Agoona  country,  of  which  Wimbttky  or  Winnebak^  is  the 
LXVI.  j^pitai.  AH  the  lands  of  this  district  are  iti  oommoii.  No 
p&ncm  is  allowed  to  beootne  proprietor  6f  nhore  Lnd  than 
he  can  labour  ^itb  his  own  hands:  seaoroely  a  tentli  pai^ 
of  the  land  is  cultivaled.  Each  inditidual  maj  ooeupy 
and  till  whatever  portion  he  jdeases ;  but  if  he  leavea  it 
mitilled,  he  cannot  prevent  another  &om  seising  it  in  the 
same  temporary  way.  The  ptnchasing  and  measuring  of 
kind  are  unknown  atnong  the  people.  It  is  nev^  s<^  ex^. 
eept  to  EaropeaAs^  The  latter  are  -safe  from  all  disputes 
about  their  right  of  possesrion )  but  they  are  not  equally 
tnire  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  tbeir  cropSj  unless  they  have 
an  adequate  fc»roe  to  defend  them  from  the  licentioua  cove* 
tousness  of  the  natives. 
Diveiuties  Though  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exbilntB  one  genend  dia« 
^^^'  meter  in  its  soil  and  climate,  there  are  essential  difi^peiiees 
in  some  particulars.  For  example,  the  Anta  coimtry^  whidi 
the  river  Aucobra  separates  from  the  Stat^  of  ApoUoni% 
has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  watered,  and  indus- 
triously cultivated.  It  has  harbours  and  good  roadsteads^ 
The  State  of  ApoUmia  is  still  better  watered  with  lalses 
and  rivers ;  it  containsmore  flat  land  adapted  to  rice  crops, 
sugar  cane,  and  other  spedes  which  require  humidity* 
The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  tkis  coast  labours,  is  a 
violent  surf,  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous.  Th^ 
form  of  government  is  absolute  despotisni,  which  operated 
as  a  preventive  of  most  of  the  disorders  which  Bxe  ctxnmon 
in  the  adjoining  countries.  Africa  iiiifiirtun«tely  is  oblig« 
ed  to  look  to  riavery  for  its  safety.  Among  the  pretended 
republics,  or  rather  turbulent  oligarchies  of  the  Ghdd 
Coast,  the  warlike  State  of  Fantee  is  the  most  powerful 
and  the  mosit  regularly  constituted  K 
Inland  The  interior  is  occupied  by  two  powerful  nations.     The 

Aminas,  who  have  jAenij  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-west, 
ern  situation  to  a  space  of  fourteen  days  journey '°.    Tbeir 

1  Rcemer,  p.  167,  p.  33S. 

*"  Oldendorp,  Hist,  des  Missions,  p.  277.  Ac; 
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kogtiage,  whieh  has  become  known  by  the  resettrdies  of  the  BOOK 
Danes^  prevailii  over  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  The  ^^^^' 
Ashantees  in  the  north-east^  seem  to  be  the  Argnrtans  of 
a  certain  Frendi  writer  ^.  A  king  of  this  nation  in  1T44^ 
made  a  verj  distant  expedition  to  the  north-east,  marching 
twenty-«0ne  days  through  a  well  wooded  country  intersected 
by  mers ;  fourteen  days  were  tmfdoyed  crossing  a  sandy 
des^t  where  no  water  was  found.  The  Mahometan  nation 
which  it  was  his  object  to  attack,  surrounded  him  with  an 
immense  army  of  caTahry,  jbo  that  be  rettufned  ^th  a  slen^ 
der  remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with  him  a  great 
number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  jNfobably  are  now 
in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen  p.  The  learned  Mr. 
Bruce  thinks  that  this  country  was  Dcgombab^  the  same 
wfaidi  was  visited  by  the  sheriff  Imhammed,  and  Timbah, 
QMUtioned  by  Oldendorp,  on  information*  derived  from  ne^^ 
groes.  The  Timbah  nation  is  called  by  the  Amines,  the 
Kassiante. 

The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes  SUve  Coast. 
the  States  of  Coto,  Fopo,  Widah,  and  Ardra.     The  mari« 
time  flat  country  here  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Gold 
ceast^  and  extremely  fertile.     Poultry  are  in  uncommon 
abundance,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like 
dense  cfeuds.     The  French  had  a  trading  settlement  at 
Widah,  or  Judah,  and  the  Pbrtugueito  sell  their  tobacco  at 
Port-Novo.     The  small  statles  of  the  sea-coast  are  sulject 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised  him-  Kingdom 
self  from  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor,  to  that  of  a  great  ®^  ■^■^**" 
African  monarch.     He  has  only  1940  miles  of  sea-coast, 
and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men,  yet  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would  soon  be 
expelledirom  the  maritime  parts,  if  he  were  not  supported 


^  See  Protten*s  iBtrodUGtkm  to  the  Fantee,  or  Amina  famguage,  puUished 
iiv  Ibe  J^atmk  laDgaogt-ot  Cdpadtagnt,  1764. 
•  Pommegorge,  Detcripdon  do  la  Kigritie,  p^  Ut. 
«•  B«mer,  p.  188. 
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BOOK  by  the  European  Torts.  His  villages  are  large  and  popu- 
^^^^  lous.  .  Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  is  situated  at  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  contains  2400 
inhabitants.  The  king  has  two  pleasure-houses  at  Clami- 
Da  and  Agona^  where  he  most  commonly  lives.  These 
palaces  are  only  a  better  sort  of  cottages,  contained  within 
a  park  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall.  In  this  place  there  are  800  or  1000 
women,  armed  with  muskets  or  javelins.  These  light 
troops  form  the  king^s  guard,  and  from  them  he  selects  his 
aides-^e-camp  and  his  messengers.  The  ministers  leave 
their  silk  robes  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  approach  the 
thronewalking  on  all  fours,  and  rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust. 
BariMioat  The  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  concep- 
tion. Mr.  Dalzel,  the  English  governor,  found  the  road  to 
the  king^s  cottage  strewed  with  human  skulls,  and  the  walls 
adorned  and  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones  %  The  king 
walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanquish- 
ed princes  or  disgraced  ministers '.  At  the  festival  of  the 
tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for  the  king, 
he  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with  human  blood; 
Fifty  dead  bodies  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre, 
and  fifty  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The  blood  of  these 
victims  is  presented  to  the  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it 
and  licks  it*.  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  build 
temples  in  honour  of  deceased  monarchs  *.  The  royal  wi- 
dows kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  end 
to  the  slaughter.  The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous 
festival,  applaud  these  scenes  of  horror,  and  with  delight 
tear  the  unhappy  victims  to  pieces,  yet  they  abstain  from 
eating  their  flesh  ^ 
ThtEyeos.  The  king  of  Dahomey  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  the 
Eyeos,  a  very  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  are  north- 

4  Dalzel*8  History  of  Dahomey,  London,  1796. 
'  Brunt  and  Zimmermann,  Becueil  Geograph.  III.  p.  115. 
*  Norris,  Voyage  a  Dahomey,  dans  le  Magaon  det  Voyaget,  V.  Betliii, 
1792.     Isert,  Voyages,  p.  178. 
^  Bnuu  and  Zimmermann,  p.  114. 
» Iiert,  p.  180. 
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east  from  Dahomey,  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  a  large  BOOK 
lake,  from  which  several  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  fall  into  ^^^^ 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  May  not  this  be  the  lake  of  Wan- 
gara  ?  The  Eyeos  are  considered  as  conterminous  with* 
Nubia ;  which  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  statement  The 
king,  whose  numberless  cavalry  forms  his  chief  force,  lives 
150  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Eyeos  are  a  warlike  peo. 
pie.  They  have  among  them  extensive  cotton  manufac- 
tures *. 

East  from  Dahomey,  and  south  from  the  Eyeos,  lies  the  Kingdom  of 
kingdom  of  Benin,  the  king  of  which  can  bring  100,000  "* 
men  into  the  field.  The  river,  which  the  Portuguese  call 
Bio-Formosa,  is  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  na-' 
vigated  as  high  as  Agathon,  one  of  the  chief  towns,  about 
forty  miles  north-east  from  the  sea.  The  road  from  Be- 
nin to  Agathon  is  much  frequented,  and  lined  with  very 
tall,  and  very  strong  trees,  which  aSbrd  an  abundant  shade. 
The  city  of  Benin  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  sur. 
rounded  with  deep  ditches,  and  there  are  traces  of  an 
earthen  wall  by  which  it  has  been  protected.  The  streets 
are  fifteen  feet  broad ;  the  houses  low,  covered  with  the 
leaves  of  the  macaw  tree,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean.«» 
There  are  no  stones  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  so  soft 
that  the  river  detaches  several  acres  at  a  time.  The  move- 
able islands  thus  formed  are  the  dread  of  seamen  ^     The- 

,  4 

vast  palace  of  the  king,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  is  defend- 
ed by  walls ;  it  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  and 
fine  galleries  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  market  is 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans :  the  leading 
articles  are  dog^s  flesh,  of  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond ; 
roasted  monkeys,  bats,  rats,  and  lizards ;  it  also  contains 
delicious  fruits,  and  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  climate 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  to  the  European  constitution. — 
M.  Falisot-Beauvois  calls  it  pestilential '.     Between  three 


'  Idem,  p.  160.    Snelgrave,  p.  56—121.    Dalzd,  Fommegorge,  &c. 

'  fiosmanli,  p.  450,  &c. 

*  PalisouBeauvoiSy  M^moiie  lu  &  Tlnstitate,  15  Nivose,  an  IX. 
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BOOK   aod  fpur  thousitnd  slaveb  w^e  purchased  here  by  the 
^^^^'  traders. 


Laws.  The  Bibabitantf  of  Benin  have  the  tame  laws  and  cu». 

Customs,  ^^jp^  ^  ^jjg  people  of  Dahomey.  The  king,  who  is  vene- 
rated as  a  demi-gody  h  believed  to  live  without  aliment, 
and  when  be  dies,  is  bdieved  Ciily  to  lose  bis  former  body, 

restivals.  in  order  to  revive  under  another  shape.  At  the  festival  of 
yams,  he  plants  a  root  In  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people.  Immediately  after  it^  another  pot  is 
presented  with  a  juggling  dexterity,  containing  a  root  which 
has  begun  to  bud.  This  miracle  inspires  the  credulous 
spectatcNTs  with  the  hopes  of  a  good  harvest  Human  sa- 
crifioes  form  part  of  the  propitiatory  worship  offered  to  the 
avenging  or  evil  genius.  The  victims,  who  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  when  immolated,  amidst  the  dreadfbl  vo- 
ciferous epngs  of  the  whole  people,  show  a  most  stupid  in. 
differ^iqe.  At  the  festival  of  corals,  the  king  and  all  the 
grandees  dip  their  coral  necklaces  in  huinan  blood,  sup- 
plicating the  gods  to  preserve  for  them  this  high  mask  of 
their  dignity  \ 

Kingdom  of  The  kingdom  of  Waree  comprehends  the  flat  marshy 
j^jj^^J^*' countries  to  the  south  of  Benin,  where  there  is  a  number 
of  rivers,  probably  branches  of  the  Rio  Formosa.  Afiter 
Cape  Formosa,  the  Calabar  country  begins,  which  is  also 
intersected  by  many  rivers,  among  which  is  the  river  Bey, 
or  New  Calabar,  which  admits  vessels  of  800  tons.  The 
sovereign  has  the  title  of  d^emongo,  or  "  the  Great  Man.^ 
The  island  of  Bonny  is  a  great  slave  market,  and,  along 
with  Calabar,  used  to  export  14,000  annually.  One  part 
of  this  coast  is  covered  with  layers  of  sea  salt  \  After  the 
high  land  of  Amboses,  which  seems  to  contain  volcanoes 
equalling  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  height,  we  arrive  at  the 
River  of  nver  of  Cameroons,  or  Jamoor,  the  mouth  of  which  is  very 
broad.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  water  is  good  and 
sweet.     Here  wax,  elephants  teeth,  red  wood,  and  refresh- 

*  PalisoUfieauvois,  M^moire  lu  a  Tlnstitute,  15  Niyosej  an  IX. 
^  01dcndcirp»  Hist,  det  MissioQSy  p.  380. 
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roents,  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Dutch   BOOK 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  natives.     The  river  of  San-_1 


Benito  is  110  miles  beyond  it.     From  the  shore  a  double 
range  of  very  high  mountains  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.     About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the* 
river  is  Cape  St.  Johp,  whi^h  is  ra^I^^i^  of  dangerous  navi- 
gation, from  a  sand-bank  about  a  league  out  in  the  sea.— • 
This  Cape  forms,  with  Cape  Esteiras  to  the  south,  a  bay, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  of  Corisoo,  which  has 
never  been  particularly  explored.     The  river  of  Gaboon  tOBiTer  of 
the  south  of  this  Cape,  in  the  Pongo  country,  is  only  twen-^*^'^'** 
ty-eight  miles  from  the  equator.     The  approach  to  these 
coasts  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  prevailing  currents.  There 
are  two  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  one  called 
King^s  Island,  because  it  is  the  residence  of  a  king ;  and 
the  other  called  the  Island  of  Parrots.     The  negroes  along 
this  coast  are  a  bold  and  hardy  race. 

The  gulf,  which  is  bounded  by  Cape  Formosa  on  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Lopez-Gonsalvo, 
lakes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Biafra.  It  contains  the 
isknds  of  Femando-Po,  St.  Thomas'^s  and  Prince's  Island, 
which  we  shall  describe  in  another  place. 

The  nations  of  these  coasts  are  very  little  known.     The  The  Cal- 
Calbongos  live  on  the  San-Benito,  and  the  BiafVas  on  the^^Jl^jy,^ 
Cameroons.     In  the  interior,  an  African  has  informed  usthelbboe. 
of  the  Ibbo  nation,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  whigh 
seems  to  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  exported 
from  Benin.      He  had  travelled  between  six  and  seven 
months  from  his  native  district  to  the  smiling  and  fertile 
valley  of  Calbari.     In  every  part  yams,  bananas,  pump^ 
kins,  and  sugar  canes,  were  in  abundance :  the  cocoa  tree 
was  rare.     There  is  a  town  called  Timmah,  situated  on  a 
lake.     He  had  also  seen  a  great  river,  but  does  not  give 
any  certain  account  of  its  direction^     The  vague  notices 
of  this  traveller  serve  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  geographers. 

■  (MiMBd*  EiquUnafy  qr.  GqstaTus  Van  the  African's  Account  of  his  own 
Adventures. 
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THE  RIVER  NIGER  AND  NIGRITIA. 


BOOK    Having  sone  over  some  countries  which  are  imperfectly 
'  known,   we  now  come  to  regions  of  which  we  know  no- 


thing. We  must  penetrate,  in  imagination,  these  central 
parts  wher^  European  travellers  have  merely  touched  the 
outskirts.  Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  describe  it,  we 
proceed  to  discuss  the  vague  traditions  and  contradictory 
repprts,  which  show  us  that  this  hitherto  inaccessible  coun- 
try contains  great  rivers,  opulent  cities,  and  numerous  na? 
tions,  which  are  concealed  from  our  view. 
DtfciunonB  In  our  History  of  Geography,  we  give  a  rapid  account 
on  the  Ni-  ^f  ^jj^  knowledge  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  formed,  by 
the  Greeks,  Rom^n^,  and  Arabians,  concerning  these  coun- 
tries. Ptolemy,  the  be^t  informed  of  the  ancient  gec^a- 
pher9,  and  commented  on  by  the  mo^t  learned  of  the  mo- 
dems, M.  d^Anville,  makes  mention  of  two  gr<eat  rivers, 
the  Ghir,  which  runs  from  south-east  to  north-west^  nearly 
like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr-el-Gazel  in  our  modern  maps; 
the  other,  the  Niger,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Jo- 
liba,  from  west  to  east.  Sut  in  following  the  Uteral  mean- 
ing  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this  author  thought 
all  that  his  commentator  makes  him  say.  He  seems  to  ^ve 
t|i.e  Niger  two  courses ;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  NigrUes^ 
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the  other  easterly  to  the  Libyaa  Lake,  besides  different  ca-  BOOK 
nals  of  derivation,  by  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  words  in  ""  * 
the  Greek  language,  (sx/Coy,)  a  word  which  may  signify  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a 
canal,  or  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these  un« 
certainties,  and  applying  to  the  interior  the  system  of  M. 
Gosselin,  which  ccmtracts  Ftolemy^s  map  to  two-thirds, 
some  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger 
of  Ptolemy  do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,  but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas*. 
The  great  characteristic  mark  given  by  Pliny,  to  wit,  the 
position  of  the  Niger  between  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethio- 
pians, i.  e.  between  the  negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to 
us  conclusive  against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  limit  a  little  the  information  of  Pto- 
lemy, by  extending  them  no  farther  west  than  Lake  Djib- 
beh^  Agathemerus,  who  confounds  the  Ghir  and  the 
Niger  with  one  another,  still  makes  this  one  of  the  largest 
nvers  in  the  world. 

The  Arabians^indeed  furnish  us  with  more  numerous  Arabian 
particulars  than  Ptolemy ;  but  the  contradictions  contained  ^^* 
in  their  accounts  render  them  very  difficult  of  application. 
"  The  Nile  of  the  Negroes,"  says  Edrisi,  "  runs  from  east 
to  west,  and  falls  into  a  sea,  (or  the  sea,)  at  a  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  west  from  the  island  of  Oolil.     The  dwellings 
of  the  negroes  are  along  this  river,  or  along  another  which 
falls  into  it^".  Leo  Africanus  applies  Edrisi^s  description  of 
the  Nile  of  the  negroes  to  the  river  Niger.     He  even  ex- 
pressly says  that  this  river  falls  into  the  ocean,  but  he  all 
along  acknowledges  that  some  authors  make  it  run  from 
west  to  east,  and  terminate  in  a  great  lake  \  -  Shehabeddin 
is  the  only  Arabian  author  who  asserts  that  the  Nile  of 
Djenawa  does  not  reach  the  ocean,  but  ends  its  course  in  the 


■  Memoires  de  M.  Latreille. 

**  Voyez  TAfrique  Ancienne,  dans  notre  Atlas  complet 

<  Edrisi  de  Hartmann,  p.  12. 

^  Leo  Africanus,  p.  6* 

VOL.  IV.  & 
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BOOK   deserts^.     All  of  them  mentton,  like  Ptoletny,  many  fresh 
^^^^^'  Water  lakes  which  must  be  formed  by  rivers. 

Applying  the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
Misselad,  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and  the  Niger 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the  sends,  d'Anville,  and, 
long  after  him,  Rennel,  have  constructed  maps,  half  tradi- 
tional and  half  hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed 
with  more  or  less  modification. 
Hypothesis     But  a  Very  able  geographer  has  proposed  an  important 


ment. 


^^^  ''"^  alteration,  which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mene  modificiu 
tion.  Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  rivers  the  general 
direction  assigned  to  them  by  d^Anville  and  Rennel,  he 
adds  an  oudet  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  <<  To 
the  west  of  Wangara,^  says  this  author,  <<  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  Misselad,  after  having  crossed 
the  lake  of  Fittree,  then  that  of  Semegonda,  leaves  this  Itust 
in  two  leading  branches,  which  encircle  Wangara  and  fall 
into  the  Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  south- 
westerly course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  Gidnea, 
where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  western  branch,  the  Rio- 
Formosa,  and  the  eastern  one,  Rio-del-Rey  ^J^  This  opi- 
nion he  supports  by  the  following  train  of  argument^. 

First  aigu-  Rennel  supposes  that  all  the  waters  produced  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Niger,  of  the  El-Gazel,  the  Misselad,  and 
other  rivers  which  water  the  Wangara,  are  dissipated  by 
evaporation.  The  principles  of  natural  science  will  not  al- 
low us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  The  Wangara  is  a 
fertile  populous  country,  covered  with  towns.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  occasion  annual  inundations.  The  rivers  begin  to 
overflow  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  are  at  the  highest 
in  August,  and  are  restored  to  their  usual  state  in  Septem- 
ber ^     This  is  generally  understood.     When  the  waters 

f  Notices  et  ExtniU  de  MSS.  II.  {v  156. 

s  See  our  General  Mi^  of  Afiica. 

h  .Ephemerides  Geographies  of  Weimar,  v.  XII.  cah.  2.  (Aodit.  1803.) 
p.  157,  &C.    Annales  des  Voyages,  t  V.  p.  232,  &c 

>  Browne,  ch.  XYIII.  Hartmann,  Ediisi  Africa,  art.  Wangara,  p.  47, 
&c.  quoted  by  Reichard. 
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liave  subsided,  the  country  must  be  sufficiently  dry  for  cul-  BOOK 
tivation.  Let  us  allow  three  months,  i.  e.  till  the  end  of  ^^^^^' 
December,  for  complete  evaporation,  although  Edrisi  says 
that  the  inundation  continues  no  longer  than  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  Browne,  in  his  chapter  on  vegetation,  says 
that  in  this  climate  the  ground  is  dry  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  meteorological  observations  made  by  this 
traveller  for  two  years,  make  the  usual  heat  of  these  countries 
in  these  months  SB''  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of 
Wangara  must  be  still  warmer.  Let  us  allow  that  the 
thermometer  in  general  rises  to  90^,  and  that,  in  this  burn- 
ing climate,  the  evaporation  of  water  exposed  to  the  sun 
will  be  three  Parisian  feet  in  a  month.  This  estimate  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  low,  for  it  allows  an  evaporation  three  times 
as  great  as  takes  place  in  our  temperate  climate  during  one 
of  the  warmest  months  of  the  year. 

Then  calculating  what  may  be  the  mass  of  water  which  Mass  of 
the  Nile  pours  into  Wangara,  M.  Reichard  finds  for  the  three  "^^  ^  ***• 
months  of  the  inundation,  14,e36,969)600,000  cubic  feet  '^' 
^  The  surface  of  this  country,  which  Rennel,  after 
Edrisi,  estimates  at  370  miles  in  length,  by  170  in 
breadth,  is  28,695  broad,  or  9M0  square  miles,  equal 
to  1,188,190,594,000  square  feet,  the  length  of  a  mile 
being  about  S2,870  feet.  According  to  this  reckoning, 
the  Niger  alone  would  pour  into  the  basin  of  Wangara  a 
mass  of  water  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep.  But,  says  M. 
Reichard,  this  is  only  one  of  the  rivers.  On  all  sides  to- 
wards Bomoo,  from  Eookoo,  from  Baghermi,  from  Ber- 
goo,  from  Foor,  from  Medra,  the  waters  of  Africa  flow 
into  Wangara.  We  may  reasonably  consider  these  put  to- 
geUier  as  equal  to  the  Niger,  for,  as  their  course  is  shorter, 
they  lose  less  by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  the  s<m1  than 
the  Niger,  which  comes  from  a  distance  three  or  four  times 
greater.  Taking  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  these 
rivers  at  one  half  of  what  calculation  would  make  it,  there 
will  be  seven  billions  of  cubic  inches  of  water ;  which  will 
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BOOK   make  the  depth  of  that  which  is  brought  into  Waiiffara 
L.xvii«  iQQfg  ^nQ  twenty-one  feet    But  since  only  nine  feet  can 


be  evaporated  in  three  monthsi  more  than  seven  months 
will  be  required  to  dry  the  surface ;  which,  added  to  the 
three  months  of  the  inundation,  will  only  allow  the  inhabit- 
ants two  months  for  seed-time,  growth,  and  harvest  The 
expenditure  of  the  water  cannot,  therefore,  be  accounted 
for  by  evaporation  alone.^ 

This  first  argument  of  M.  Reichard  is  not  perfectly  con- 
clusive.  His  calculations  cannot  be  depended  on.   The  ex- 
istence of  a  great  lake  would  explain  the  whole  di£Sculty. 
But  let  us  hear  his  other  reasons,  which  give  support  to  one 
another. 
Second  ar-      Edrisi  says  that  the  Nile  of  the  negroes  surrounds  the 
gaaienu     Wangara  the  whole  year.   From  this  testimony  that  coun- 
try has  received  the  figure  which  we  find  given  to  it  in  our 
maps.     The  Niger,  which  comes  from  the  west,  is  divided 
into  two  below  Ghana.     The  northern  arm  runs  straight 
east,  the  southern  one  forming  an  elbow,  corresponding  to 
the  surface  of  the  Wangara,   turns  round  again  to  the 
north,  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  of  Semegonda.     This 
at  least  is  what  may  be  conceived  to  take  place.  But  is  this 
result  just  and  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things?  Can 
we  suppose  a  river  which  is  navigable  the  whole  year,  and 
one  or  two  English  miles  broad,  will  fall  into  a  lake  which 
has  scarcely  twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles  of  area, 
without  making  it  rise  high  above  its  banks.     For  the  Ni- 
ger alone  a  lake  would  be  required  as  large  as  the  sea  of 
Aral.    The  opinion^is  still  more  untenable  when  we  consider 
that  the  lake  of  Semegonda  also  receives  all  the  rivers  which 
oome  from  Bornoo,  Eanga,  Begharmeh,  Bergoo,  and  Foor, 
and  particularly  the  Misselad,  which  is  of  great  size,  and 
never  dried  up,  and  that  all  these  are  brought  thither  by 
the  discharge  of  the  lake  Fittree,  their  point  of  union.     It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  communication  of  the  rivers 
mentioned  by  Edrisi  can  be  explained.     He  gives  to  the 
Nile,  wliich  surrounds  Wangara,  a  general  direction  to  the 
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^est.    It  must,  therefore,  be  the  Misselad,  and,  as  Home-  BOOK 

man  says  that  this  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Fittree,  the  com- \ 

munication  of  the  waters  of  the  Kaagoo  with  the  Lake  of 
Semegonda,  alleged  by  Edrisi,  is  confirmed.  But  the  last 
lake  being  too  small  to  contain  all  these  waters,  one  of  the 
two  branches  which  issue  from  it  must  run  west,  the  other 
south  or  south-west,  and  fall  into  the  true  Niger  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  The  true  Niger,  therefore,  can 
only  water  the  western  part  of  Wangara,  and  then  proceed 
in  its  course. 

The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  country  furnishes  Third  ar- 
M .  Reichard  with  the  most  specious*  of  his  arguments.         K^Jnen . 

"  The  countries  of  Benin,  of  Owarah,  New  Calabar,  and 
Calbongo,  are,**  says  he,  *^  the  Delta  of  a  great  river  which 
comes  from  a  great  distance  in  the  north-west.'' 

The 'accounts  collected  by  Nyendael,  Rasmann,  Dap- 
per, and  the  two  Barbots,  inform  us  that  the  Rio  Formosa 
is  eight  marine  miles  in  width  at  its  exit.  Higher  up,  it  is  four, 
and  in  still  higher  situations  it  is  sometimes  wider,  sometimes 
narrower.  It  separates  into  an  infinite  number  of  arms,  which 
spread  over  the  whole  adjoining  country.  A  communication 
can  be  kept  up  in  boats  from  one  arm  to  another.  There  is 
also,  in  the  interior,  a  passage  by  water  to  the  Calabar,  easi- 
ly sailed  in  a  canoe.  From  the  Rio  Formosa  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cameroons  River  the  coast  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  and  preserves  the  same  character  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  whole  country  forms  one 
immense  plain,  intersected  by  large,  navigable  rivers,  such 
as  those  of  For9ados,  Ramos,  Dodos,  Sangama  near  Cape 
Formosa,  Non,  Oddi,  Filana,  Saint  Nicolas,  Meas,  Saint 
Barthelemy,  New  Calabar,  Bandi,  Old  Calabar,  and  Del-  - 
Rey.  This  last  is  seven  or  eight  miles  broa;d  at  its  mouth. 
It  preserves  this  breadth  a  considerable  way  up,  and  comes 
from  a  great  distance  in  the  north.  All  these  rivers  belong 
to  one  principal  river ;  for  the  Rio-del-Rey  coming  from 
the  north,  and  the  Rio  Formosa  from  the  north-east,  the 
two  lines  which  they  follow  should  intersect  one  another 

forty  or  fifty  geographical  miles  farther  north,  each  having 
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BOOK   a  separate  course  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles.    Then  we 
LXVIL  jjij^y  reasonably  give  their  course,  in  a  united  state,  a  length 


of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.  The  extent  must  indeed 
be  almost  unexampled,  since  the  Delta,  including  the  pKK 
jection  of  Cape  Formosa,  occupies  ninety  miles  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  contains  so  many  branches  of  rivers.  In  size  it 
far  surpasses  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 
Subordinate  The  physical  circumstances  of  this  Delta  furnishes  aa 
argument  auxiliary  argument.  Composed  of  mud,  and  destitute  of 
stones,  it  must  have  been  formed  by  periodical  inundations 
from  one  or  more  great  rivers.  We  know  also  from  James 
Barbot,  and  from  Grasilhier,  who  are  eye-witnesses,  that  ^ 
the  country  about  New  Calabar  and  Bandi  is  every  year 
inundated  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  overflow  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  Wangara  and  the  Foor,  is  too  striking 
not  to  produce  some  presumption  that  the  two  countries 
are  connected  together  by  the  same  river.  Lastly,  pimento, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Benin,  is  equally  so  in  the  Dar- 
Kulla,  which  seems  to  show  that  these  countries  are  not  se- 
parated by  any  mountain-chain ;  a  circumstance  rendered 
very  probable  by  other  concurring  reasons. 

To  these  arguments  of  M.  Reichard,  which  appear  to 
us  to  merit  the  greatest  attention,  we  shall  add  another, 
Obsenra.     which  has  certainly  some  weight.     The  Arabs  speak  of  an 
^^^^^^*  island  called  Ooiil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
Ooiu         as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt  marshes  or 
pits,   and  a  place  from  which   much  salt   is   exported  K 
Another  writer  makes  Oplili  a  city.    Now,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Calabar  river  there  is  an  island  called  the  Salt  Land, 
which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  salt,  and  the  Portu- 
guese charts  copied  by  d'Anville  mark  a  town  called  Oolit 
on  its  west  bank.     The  distances  assigned  by  the  Arabs 
would  place  the  island  of  Oolil  in  a  great  inland  lake,  but 
the  singular  coincidence  of  the  names  and  of  physical  cha- 


i . 


^  Hartmann,  Ednsi,  p.  29,  &e. 
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rApters  is  not  the  lesa  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  qF  Mi    book 
Reichard.  ' 

At  the  very  tinae  when  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  be  Hypothesis 
established,  an  opinion,  diapietrically  opposed  to  it,  and  thetityof  the  ' 
least  prdbable  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  agaiii  ^^'  ^^ 
brought  forward.     It  is  nearly  that  which  waa  given  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered  the  Niger  as  tb^  prin^ 
cipal  branch  of  the  Nile,  allowing,  however,  that  it  fre- 
quently disappeared  under  ground.     Some  of  the  contra- 
dictory t^sdmonies  of  the  ancient^  and  of  the  Arabians  may 
be  ingeniously  combined  in  favour  of  this  opinion  \  but  the 
only  powerful  argument  is  derived  from  a  recent  account  of 
a  journey  performed  by  water,  from  Totiibuctoo  to  Caireu 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  channel.     Mr. 
Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  collected  from  the 
oral  decimation  of  a  Moroccan,  who  had  visited  Tombuc- 
too,  various  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  he  wishes  to 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile  ^. 

<«  The  Nil-el-Abeed,  or  Nile  pf  the  Negroes,'^  says  thi^ 
writer,  <^  is  also  called  Nil-eUKebir,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that 
of  Egypt  is  called  Nil-el-Masr,  or  Nil-el-Scham,  from  the 
Arabic  terms  f(»:  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tombuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa  m^ntain  that 
these  two  rivers  communicate  together,  and  even  that  they 
are  the  same  river.  The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they 
hear  that  the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers, 
experience  having  taught  them  otherwise. 

<<  In  the  year  1780,  a  society  of  seventeen  negroes  of  Navigation 
Jinnee  went  from  Tombuctoo,  in  a  canoes  on  aeommeroialj^'JJ^^^" 
speculation.     They  understood  Arabic,  ^nd  could  read  the  Cairo. 
Koran.     They  exchanged  their  goods  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the  passage,  and  in  fourteen  months  arrived  at 
Cairo,  having  lived  oi^  rice  i^nd  other  provisions,  which  they 
procured  in  the  different  towns  which  they  visited.     Their 


1  See  an  Aiticle  of  M^r  Hoffinann  In  the  Journal  de  I'Empire. 
*"  Jacksoo^s  Account  pf  J^oix>0oo,  last  chapter.     Aniudc*  ^^  Voyages, 
XVIII.  p.  340,  &C. 
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BOOK  report  is  that  there  are  1200  towDS  and  cities^  containing 

X^^^^  mosques  or  towers,  between  Tombuctoo  and  Cairo,  on  the 

banks  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Soodan. 

<<  They  stopped  occasionally  a  few  days  at  several  towns 
to  transact  business,  or  gratify  inclination  or  curiosity.  In 
three  places  they  found  the  Nile  so  shallow,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  canals  of  irrigation  connected  with  the  main 
branch,  that  they  could  not  proceed  by  wiiter,  and  there- 
fore carried  their  vessel  over  land  till  they  found  the  river 
deep  enough  to  permit  them  to  proceed  by  water.  They 
also  met  with  three  cataracts,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  the 
'  western  entrance  of  the  Wangara.     They  carried  their 

boat  by  land  past  this  cataract,  then  launched  into  an  im- 
mense lake  or  merja,  which  could  not  be  seen  across.  In 
the  night  they  used  a  large  stone  by  way  of  anchor.  They 
kept  regular  watch,  as  a  precaution  against  the  attacks  of 
crocodiles,  elephants,  and  hippopotami,  which  abounded  in 
many  places.  When  they  arrived  at  Cairo,  they  gained 
the  great  caravan  of  the  west,  (Akkabah-^l-Garbie,)  then 
went  back  with  the  caravan  of  Morocco,  and  from  Morocco 
returned  by  the  caravan  of  Akka  to  Tombuctoo,  and  from 
that  place  to  Jinnee,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence 
of  three  years  and  two  months." 
Objections.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  negro  travellers.  Were  we 
to  adopt  it  without  reflection  or  question,  we  should  believe 
the  identity  of  the  Nile  and  Niger  to  be  demonstrated.  The 
powerful  reasons  taken  from  Ptolemy^s  Geography,  and 
from  the  Arabian  authors,  for  the  total  distinctness  of  the 
two  rivers ;  the  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  accounts  col- 
lected by  Browne,  on  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Misselad  and 
Bahr-EuUa,  (accounts  confirmed  by  the  information  obtain- 
ed by  Mr.  Seetzen ;)  and  lastly,  the  extreme  improbability  of 
so  long  a  course  to  any  river  as  that  of  the  Niger  and  Nile, 
united  over  countries  which  must  differ  considerably  in  ele- 
.vation ; — with  some  minds,  all  these  arguments  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  these  un- 
known negroes,  who  pretend  to  have  actually  seen  objects^ 
of  which  we  only  presume  to  form  conjectures.     Must  we. 
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cm  such  data,  overthrow  in  toto  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  d^An-  BOOK 
viUe,  and  Rennel?  remove  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Dar-  ^^^^^' 
foor  i  make  the  Misselad  and  Bahr-Eulla  run  backward  ? 
We  certainly  do  not  yet  think  so.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  very  account  given  by  these  pretended 
negro  navigators,  presents  features  which  deprive  it  of  any 
power  of  disturbing  our  old  geographical  creed. 

First,  These  negroes  were  thrice  forced  to  drag  their 
boat  along  the  land,  because  the  Nile  had  not  sufficient 
depth.  Now,  the  Joliba,  or  Niger,  is  known  to  be  a  very 
large  river  near  Tombuctoo.  If  it  joins  the  Nile,  it  ought 
to  gain  an  immense  volume  of  water,  and  no  canals  of  irri- 
gation could  run  it  dry.  Besides,  when  once  dried  up, 
how  does  it  all  at  once  re-acquire  its  water  ? 

The  three  cataracts  mentioned  may  justly  induce  a  sus- 
picion of  other  interruptions  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  na- 
vigated by  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  If  this  navigation  had  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
encounter,  why  did  not  the  Soodan  merchants  prefer  it  to 
the  laborious  plan  of  accompanying  the  caravans  across 
frightful  and  immense  deserts  ?  Mr.  Jackson  himself  re- 
plies, because  the  road  by  land  is  more  convenient  and  more 
expeditious. 

This  account  of  the  negroes  seems,  therefore,  to  furnish  Probable 
only  these  three  results:  1.  That  there  are  one  or  more' 
rivers  communicating  between  the  Egyptian  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiquiari,  in  America, 
connects  the  Orinoco  with  the  Amazons,  and  tis  in  Norway, 
near  Lesso,  two  rivers  running  north  and  south  communis 
k  cate  with  each  other  near  their  sources.  The  intermediate 
rivers  are  probably  to  the  south-west  of  Darfoor. 

%  A  mountain  chain  coming  from  Afnoo,  or  from  Kash- 
nay  joins  that  of  Meili,  and  forms  a  large  cataract  to  the 
west  of  Wangara;  thus  the  western  Soodan  forms  one  or 
many  basins  with  scarcely  any  outlet. 

8.  The  existence  of  very  large  lakes  in  the  south  of  Wan- 
gara, may  induce  a  belief  that  the  rivers  of  the  central  ta- 
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BOOK   Ue-land  render  an  outlet  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  unueicaa- 

_sary 


LXVII.  „ a 


PardcoUn  Having  exposed,  vith  all  the  pains  and  impartiality  of 
on  igntis.  ^}^^  ^g  ^^  capable,  the  uncertainties  which  fffevail  re- 
specting the  courses  of  the  riTars  of  eeotral  Africa,  we  sball 
oideavour  to  combine  the  most  ^KedseinformaticMi  contain- 
ed in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  different  coun- 
tries, towns,  and  nations,  of  this  vast  region. 
Journey  of  Mungo  Park  is  the  first  to  guide  us  in  penetrating  along 
Pa^tT  ^^^  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  reach  those  of  the  Niger.  His 
first  journey  reaches  only  to  Silla,  between  Sq^  and  Jinnee  i 
but  he  collected  important  information.  He  was  the  first 
European  who  saw  the  river  Joliba,  which  is  also  called  the 
Gulbi  *".  The  name  Joliba  signifies  the  great  water.  This 
river,  when  seen  by  the  British  traveller,  had  a  gentle  east- 
erly course,  glittered  under  the  reflected  beams  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
Country  of  He  soon  Came  near  Sego,  then  the  capital  of  Bambarra. 
This  city,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  con»sts  of  four 
quarters,  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls.  The  houses  are 
square  and  flat  roofed,  made  of  clay ;  some  two  stories  hi^, 
and  generally  white-washed.  Several  mosques  are  also  to 
be  seen.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated,  perhaps 
rather  too  high,  at  30,000.  The  king  lives  on  the  south 
bank.  The  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes,  which  arefcnrmed  of 
two  large  trees,  scooped  out,  and  joined  at  the  two  ends  like 
the  boats  of  the  Foulahs.  Immediately  round  the  city  there 
is  a  little  culture,  but  the  clay  walls  and  rude  canoes  show 
the  backward  state  of  African  civilization. 
Country  of  Park  gives  a  description  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Lu- 
damar,  where  he  was  detained  at  Benown,  and  another  cal- 
led Biroo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Walet.  To  the  east  of 
this  lies  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Tombuctoa     To  ihe 


^  \  oyez  notre  Carte  de  1*  Afnque  septentrionale. 

°  Abderrahman-Aga,  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  in  the  Nout.  Muxeum  Al- 
lem.  III.  p.  987. 
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soutb  of  these  states  are  the  ne^o  kingdoms  of  Kaavta  aiul   book 
Bambarra.  ^^^"- 

In  Ludamar,  Mr.  Park  learned,  by  a  sheriff  who  came 
from  Waiet  with  salt  and  some  other  provisions,  that  Hous- 
sa  was  the  largest  citj  he  had  ever  seen,  though  Walet  was 
larger  than  Tombuctoo.  At  Silla,  some  Moorish  and  ne- 
gro merchants  had  informed  this  traveller  that  two  days^ 
journey  to  the  east  was  situated  the  city  of  Jinnen,  or  an 
island  in  the  river ;  two  days^  journey  beyond  this  city  was 
found  Dibbi,  or  the  Black  Lake,  which  is  crossed  from  west 
to  east.  Here  the  canoes  are  said  to  lose  sight  of  land  for 
a  whole  day.  From  this  lake  the  river  divides  into  several 
streams,  and  ends  in  two  branches  which  meet  at  Eabra,  the 
port  of  Tombuctoo^  which  is  a  day^s  journey  to  the  south 
of  that  city.  At  eleven  days  distance  frcxn  Kabra,  the  river 
passes  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  which  is  two  days  journey 
from  the  Joliba.  All  the  natives  with  whom  this  traveller 
conversed  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course  of  this 
great  river  beyond  that  point,  and  of  its  mode  of  terminat- 
ing. To  the  east  of  Houssa  is  the  kingdom  of  Cassina. 
The  king  of  Tombuctoo,  whose  name  was  Abu-Abrahima, 
was  considered  as  rich,  and  his  wives  and  concubines  were 
dressed  in  silk.  The  kingdom  of  Houssa  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. To  the  south  of  the  Niger  are  the  kingdoms, 
or  rather  districts,  of  Gotto,  to  the  west  of  which,  are  Bai- 
doo  and  Maniana ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  the 
character  of  being  cannibals.  Such  is  the  information  given 
by  Mr.  Park. 

With  these  particulars  are  naturally  connected  those  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  from  oral  communications,  given  by 
some  inhabitants  of  Tombuctoo.  Fifteen  days  journey 
east  from  this  city  is  found  a  vast  lake  called  Bahar  Soo« 
dan,  or  the  Sea  of  Soodan,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  Sea  of  Soo- 
lives  a  white  nation,  which  in  language  imitates,  like  the  ^"* 
English,  the  whistling  of  birds,  ride  saddled  horses,  and 
use  spurs.  Their  face,  all  except  the  eyes,  is  covered 
with  a  turban,  armed  with  swords,  bows,  lances,  and  darts; 
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BOOR    they  fight  man  to  man.     Their  bodies,  and  those  of  their 

L  horses,  are  covered  over  with  amulets.   These  people  have 

White  peo-  decked  vessels,  forty  cubits  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth, 
built  of  boards,  which  are  united  by  twisted  cords.  These 
barks  carry  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  men, 
and  a  burden  of  twenty  tons.  They  have  no  sails,  and  are 
put  in  motion  by  forty  oars.  These  white  people  sidl  as  far  as 
Tombuctoo.  In  the  year  1793  they  extended  their  navi- 
gation to  Jinnee,  on  the  west  of  Tomjbuctoo;  but  were  not 
allowed  to  trade.  They  are  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs,  nor 
Shillooks  ^ 

According  to  another  passage,  these  white  people,  be- 
yond  the  great  lake,  is  called,   by  the  Arabs,  ITsarrath 
Christian^  or  Christian  Nazarites.      They  are  distinguish- 
Jews  of      ed  from  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  live  on  the  frontier  of  Lem- 
^^^J'       lem  or  Melly.      This  account  acquires  some  importance 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  testimony  of  Edrisi,  who  ex- 
pressly  places  the  Jews  in  Lemlem^,  and  which  Leo  Africa- 
nus  calls  Melly,  from  the  city  of  Malel^     These  Jews  are 
very  probably  travelling  merchants,  known  for  a  century 
The  Mai-  back,  on  the  slave  coast,  under  the  name  of  Maillys  or  Mal- 
^■y**  lays* ;  for,  though  circumcised,  these  merchants  neither  ab- 

stained from  wine  nor  other  strong  liquors.  They  selected, 
and  killed  with  their  own  hands,  the  animals  whose  flesh 
they  ate.  They  came  from  a  country  to  the  north  of  Guinea, 
rich  in  gold,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 
Accounts  of  Mr.  Jackson  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Tombuctoo  is  situ- 
Tombuc-    ^^gj  jjj  jjjg  luijst  of  a  plain,  surrounded  with  sand  hills, 

about  twelve  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Nil-el-abeed,  or 
the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  nearly  three  days^  journey 
from  the  frontiers  of  Zahara.  It  is  unwalled,  and  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  frequented  by  all  the 
negro  nations,  who  exchange  here  the  productions  of  their 

p  Jackson's  Morocco,  at  the  end. 

4  £drisi.  Haitmann,  p.  S7. 

'  Leo  Afxicairas,  p.  641. 

*  Desmarchais,  ii.  p.  27S.     Snelgrave,  p.  80. 
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country  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  The  BOOK 
last  sovereign  of  Morocco,  Muley  Ismael,  had  appointed  a 
'  Moorish  governor  at  Tombuctoo ;  but  at  present  the  city 
is  dependent  on  the  negro  king  of  Bambarra,  whosc^  pre- 
sent residence  is  at  Jinnee,  the  Ginn&i  of  Leo  Africanus, 
and  the  Genni  of  some  other  writers.  The  king  has  three 
palaces  at  Tombuctoo,  a  place  which  is  said  to  contain 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold.  This  city  is  said  to  be  kept 
under  excellent  police  regulations ;  its  industrious  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  chiefly  negroes,  are  said  to  be  strangers  to 
theft,  and  emulous  to  copy  the  hospitality,  elegance,  and 
politeness  of  the  Arabians. 

The  government  never  intermeddles  with  the  different  Goveni- 
religions  professed  by  the  people  who  frequent  Tombuc-™^^ 
too;  but  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  it  by  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Moors. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  committed  to  a  divan 
or  council,  composed  of  twelve  alemas  t.  These  ma- 
gistrates, who  are  learned  expounders  of  the  Koran,  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  remain  in  office  only  three  years.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  wishes  to  induce  the  English  to  engage  in 
the  Tombuctoo  trade,  by  the  way  of  Mogadore,  says  that 
the  library  of  that  city  contains  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Chal-Libnry. 
daic  manuscripts  among  which  are  translations  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors".  Other  accounts  maintain  that  the 
Tombuctans.  make  use  of  characters  different  from  those  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabians^,  which  is  denied  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son or  his  Moorish  authority. 

The  climate  is  celebrated  for  salubrity,   and   the  hu-ciimatt. 
man  constitution  very  soon  arrives  at  maturity.     ^<  It  is 
s£dd  to  be  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  of  eighteen  who 
has  not  several  lawful  wives  or  concubine  slaves,  the  Maho- 

^  Probably  an  Arabic  word,  and  the  same  as  ulema.     See  our  account  of 
Turkey. 
°  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  25. 
'  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  p.  2.  19. 
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BOOK'  medan  law  being  here  followed,  and  one  wbo  attmns  the 
^^^^^     age  of  twenty,  without  bang  married,  is  not  thought  re- 
spectable. 
Produc  The  Niger  or  Joliba  overflows  its  banks  ivhen  the  sun 

toS  wjd^TC-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ff^  ^^  Cancer.  This  is  the  rain j  season.  At 
getable.  Kabra  the  inundation  becomes  considerable.  This  wide 
and  rapid  river  breeds  crocodiles  and  hippopotatbi.  The 
lands  along  the  southern  bank  ore  covered  with  forests, 
where  huge  elephants  lie  under  the  shade  of  trees  of  extra- 
ordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  soil  round  Tombuctoo  pro- 
duces'rice,  millet,  Indian  com,  and  other  grain.  In  the 
plains  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Brabedha  cultivate  wheat 
and  barley.  Coffee  and  indigo  grow  spontaneously.  The 
latter  is  in  some  places  cultivated,  and  produces  a  fine  blue 
dye,  which  is  employed  in  dying  and  printing  the  cotton 
goods.  These  fabrics  are  made  at  Jinnee  and  Tombuc- 
too, with  whimsical  figures.  They  are  used  as  bed-covers, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  firmness  of  their  texture,  and 
are  sold  in  Morocco  at  a  high  price.  The  breadth  of  the 
wove  pieces  varies  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  are  sewed 
together,  with  thread  or  silk,  so  closely  and  neatly  that  the 
interstices  are  not  seen.  The  cultivators,  who  are  here 
called,/u2aA7,  have  a  great  talent  for  rearing  bees;  honey 
and  wax  are  in  great  abundance,  and  large  quantities  are 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 
GoldnuDtt.  The  gold  mines,  found  to  the  south  of  the  river,  belong 
to  the  king,  and  their  produce  is  deposited  in  his  palace  at 
Tombuctoo.  The  people  employed  in  working  these  mines 
are  Bambarra  negroes,  who  become  very  wealthy,  as  all  the 
particles  of  gold  under  a  certain  weight  (twelve  mizans)  be- 
long to  them.  So  very  rich  are  these  mines,  that  pieces  of 
gold  weighing  some  ounces  are  said  to  be  frequently  found. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  precious  metal  is  so  litde 
prized  at  Tombuctoo,  and  that  objects  which  are  of  so  lit- 
tle value  among  Europeans,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  and  work- 
ed copper,  are  here  exchanged  for  their  w^ht  in  gold. 

y  See  {Mges  217,  218. 
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The  remaieader  of  westem  Nigritia  was,  in  the  tirae  <if  BOOK 
isi,  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  tbi^  ^  Tocroor,  and  ^^^^' 
that  of  Gkuuu     In  the  first  of  these,  where  the  people  liv-Comitry  of 
ed  on  daurra^  milk,  and  fish,  (mt  evidence  of  a  moderate  q^^^^^ 
fertility  of  territory,)  were  found  the  city  of  Tocroor,  then 
the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Nigritia,  also  Berissa,  and  Saia. 
Hie  capital  of  the  state  of  Gaaa,  bearing  the  same  name, 
was  situated  on  a  large  fresh- water  lake,  and  was  built  of 
dialk.     It  was  the  Ta-Gana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cano  of 
Leo  Africanus.     Tlus  was  probably  a  flourishing  empire 
in  the  fifteendi  century,  for,  according  to  Barros,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  of  Bemn  said  to  John  II.  king  of 
Portugal,  that  <<  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  in  sonie  mea- 
sure m  a  staiteof  vassalage  to  a  powerful  prince  in  the  in- 
terior, called  Ogane,  who  was  venerated  as  great  pontiff'/ 

At  present  Houssa  is  meQtioned  in  the  situation  asogn-  States  of 
ed  to  Tocroor,  and  the  state  of  Eashna  occupies  the  pl^ceof  ]^^*^[^, 
Gana;  but  both  of  them  are  among  the  least  known  coun-m- 
tries  of  Nigritia.     With  some,  Houssa  is  an  immense  city ; 
with  others,  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  populous  territory,     ^ 
where  the  economical  arts  have  arrived  at  high  perfection, 
excellent  steel  files  being  in  the  number  of  their  articles  of 
manufacture  ^     The  kii^dom  of  Eassena,  or  Kashna,  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  Tripolitans  and 
Fezzanese.    This  country,  bounding  with  the  territories  of 
Bomoo  and  Fezzan,  seems  to  be  properly  called  Afnoo^, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Afiemo,  in  the  capital  of  Bor- 
neoc.    The  chief  dty,  to  whidi  the  name  of  Kashna  seems 
more  particuhtfly  to  bdong,  is  five  days^  journey  to  the 
north  of  the  Niger^,  on  the  road  from  Fezzan  to  Zampha- 

■  JaaB  de  Banos,  Amtu  Dec.  I.  fir.  3,  dk  4b     Leo  Aine.  p.  €51.     Ma- 
iiiolt«  III.  p.  66. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  Anodation,  p.  2,    ElucidatJone,  &c.  by  Ma- 
jor Houghton,  p.  25— 27. 

^  Niebohr,  dans  le  Nonv.  Mosenm  AOern.  IV.  p.  421.    Einsiedel  distin- 
guishes  Kashna  fiom  Hafiioo,  Cohn,  VoTages  en  Afiique,  III.  p.  436—449. 

c  Seetxen,  Annales  des  Vojages,  XIX.  p.  174. 

'  Pxooeedings  of  the  African  Association  for  1790. 
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BOOK   ra^  another  large  city,  which  is  also  represented  as  the  seat 
J__lof  a  sultan.    On  the  way  to  Kashna  is  Agades,  the  chief 


town  of  an  oasis,  inhabited  by  the  Tooaricks.     The  vine 
does  not  grow  so  well,  nor  does  the  camel  thrive  equally 
Pnduetions  well  in  the  west  and  south  of  Kashna.     The  chief  produc- 
^  tions  of  the  country  are  gold  dust,  cotton,  a  particular  kind 

of  rice  called  bUhnOf  numerous  monkeys  and  paroquets. 
Dressed  goat  skins,  ox-hides,  zibet,  and  musk  are  exported  ^ 
The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous.  On  this  account, 
in  our  map  of  northern  Africa,  we  place  the  cataracts  of  the 
Niger  between  the  kingdoms  of  Melli  and  Kashna. 

It  is  certain  that  Nigritia  is  naturally  divided  into  several 
basins,  or  table-lands,  differing  in  elevation.  According  to 
Leo  Afiicanus,  there  are  inland  districts  where  the  cold 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  use  fire  for  part  of  the  year.  <<  At 
Gago  the  vines  are  unable  to  stand  the  cold,  while  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gana  is  covered  with  cotton  shrubs,  and  orange 
trees.'' 

EafteAi         Eastern  Nigritia  contains  two  countries  which  are  better 
igntia.    jjQQ^jj  ijjj^jj  tijg  yggj.^  Darfix)r  and  Bornoo.  The  first,  which 

was  imperfectly  known  to  Leo  and  Wansleb,  has  been  visit- 
ed and  described  by  Mr.  Browne.  An  inhabitant  of  that 
country,  of  the  name  of  Mahomed,  whom  Mr.  Seetzen  met 
at  Cairo,  has  also  given  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing it.  The  dgelabec  or  merchants,  after.  leaving  Cairo, 
first  stop  at  Sioot,  and  then  cross  a  wide  desert,  containii^ 
a  small  number  of  cultivated  oiises.  A  t  the  end  of  five  days 
after  leaving  Sioot,  they  reach  Khargeh,  the  capital  of  ^ 
Great  Oasis.  From  this  place  they  take  two  days  to  reach 
Beris,  six  more  to  Sheupp,  three  from  thence  to  Selim^ 
five  to  Legghyeh,  and  six  to  Bir-el-Attroon,  and,  lastly, 
other  ten  days  to  Darfoor,  making  in  all  a  journey  of  thir- 
ty-seven days^. 


^  Einsiedel,  p.  440.  &g.  kc, 
^  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XXI. 
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Darfoor  is  vatei«d  by  the  river  Bahr-Attaba,  which  ^^^ 

h  said  to  flow  into  4e  Nile,  and  is  navigated  by  small 1 

craftl  This  river,  according  to  the  map  of  Mr.  Browne,  Na^w  of 
can  only  M  into  theMisselad,  as  a  mountain. chain  ex^ 
tends  aloikg  the  east  side  of  the  country.  Darfoor  con- 
tains iron,  and  a  copper  ore  which  gives  an  excellent  red 
cidoar.  According  to  Mr.  Browne,  the  copper  is  bought 
near  the  sources  of  the  Afaiad.  The  quarries  yield  mar- 
ble,  alabaster,  granite,  fossil  salt,  and  nitre.  It  labours, 
however,  under  a  want  both  of  lime  and  building  stone. 
According  to  Mohammed's  account,  snow  falls  every  year, 
but  melts  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.  One  of  the  . 
lai^st  mountains  of  the  country  is  called  Marra. 

The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  last  till  the  Climate. 
nnddle  of  September.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is 
at  that  time  changed,  the  character  of  utter  sterility  being 
replaced  by  plearing  verdure.  When  the  rainy  season  be- 
^ns,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  go  to  their  fields  with  such 
labourers  as  they  are  able  to  collect.  They  make  holes  in  the 
ground,  at  distances  of  two  feet,  where  they  sow  the  mil- 
let seed,  and  cover  it  over  with  their  feet,  and  thus  termL- 
nate  the  labours  of  seed-time.  The  crop  of  millet  is  har- 
vested in  the  course  of  two  months :  wheat  requires  three, 
lice  grows  spontaneously,  and  so  abundantly  that  it  is  lit- 
tle valued,  though  of  superior  quality.  Dourra  and  mil- 
let are  greatly  cultivated  in  Darfoor,  but  wheat  is  neglect- 
ed. Dates  are  abundant,  and,  like  wheat,  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  a  spirituous  liquor.  According  to  Browne 
the>  vegetation  is  not  greatly  diversified,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  thorny  and  hard  nature  of  the  wood,  con- 
sisting of  the  tamarind,  the  plane,  the  sycam(N*e,  the  neb- 
bek,  and  several  others,  which  are  mentioned,  and  briefly 
described  by  this  traveller ;  but  the  tamarind  is  the  only  tree 
the  fruit  of  which  is  well  worth  gathering ;  for  even  the 
jdate  bears  a  small  and  tasteless  fruit  The  tobacco  seems  to 
be  an  indigenous  production  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  scarcely  went  out  of  the  capital,  repre- 
sents the  animals  as  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  well 
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Inhabito' 
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L^tVit  ji^jf^n  Abound  with  gaine.  He  iiieliti«il8  diftttnt  aorto  of 
gtaellM,  ivttd  bovB^  buffaloes^  and  appBrenlly  d  sott  of 
d^r  with  wbkb  we  am  ndt  tequnnlM.  Dadbor  oontmiB 
the  elephaftt  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  numtrooa  girliliMt, 
^ieh  are  called  our,  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  skins  of  elephants,  rhifiocetoses,  and  hippopotmm  are 
•ased  fer  making  whips^  whieh  arfe  sold  hi  great  nuolben  at 
£!Biio.     Bees  and  hooey  ate  in  abundanee. 

The  Darfoorians,  who  Ought  to  be  called  Foorians,  haves 
aeoording  to  Mr.  Browne's  obsei^Tations,  rktj  thick,  ooarae 
tktns^  but  not  particularly  black.  They  are  bmwny  and 
muscular..  Th^it  eyesight  is  exeeUent.  T)iere  are  few 
falear^^eyed  persons  among  them4  and  none  bbwl;  Their 
teetfi  are  while  and  diiraUe%  being  g^neralljr  ^tite  till 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  DarfoOr  negroes  AiSet  in 
features  from  those  of  Guinea ;  but  their  hiiir  ill  ^nelraUy 
dbort  and  woolly.  They  are  cowardly,  dirty,  thievish^  and 
«ieceitful.  They  use  iio  baths^  but  iipf^y  a  greasy  paste  to 
their  skin.    Commerce  is  conducted  by  barter,  mon^  be- 

Ciutomi.  ihg  unknown.  "PtAjgaxby  is  carried  to  great  extravaganee, 
€oi  the  iiktercourse  of  the  sexes  subjecited  to  Utile  hsgoia- 
tion.   Circumcision  and  exdsiott  are  practised  ataong  them. 

Ijioguager  iticy  seem  to  use  the  Beritier  language^  but  understand 
Arabia    Aocotding  to  Mohammed  idl  the  inhikntknts  of 

Religion,  the  Country  profess  the  Mahometan  feith.  They,  have  the 
Alkomh,  and  many  among  them  have  their  cUldreH  lau^it 
to  read  that  work,  add  to  write  in  Arabia  Tkis  laaguafieis 
-exdu^vely  ubed  for  epistolary  eorrespondence,  whidi^  how- 
ever, is  very  ral%  among  thofn.  With  the  exoq^tioii  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  all  the  terras  used  for  metaphyneai  eb- 
jects^  as  well  as  the  generality  Of  those  which  aie.ooiinM- 
ed  wiUi  politic*!  offices  and  arrangenmnts^  nre  faatrowed 
Arom  the  Arabic.  The  govecmment  is  despotic.  The  cid- 
tantftr  soveragn  engages  in  trade,  lays  duties  on  kH.the 
goods,  and  is  furnished  annually  with  a  quantity  of  millet, 
from  every  village,  which  is  coUected  by  the  slawss.  .  Ac- 

Townt.     wording  to  Browne,  there  are  no  more  dian  twelve  towns  in 


Ike  iriioto«f  Bnefoor^  mA  ettch  of  tlie;^  eeMnam  tfo  ntorr  ]ie)OK 
dHBL  1(XM>  «  6900  iahiMtjm€&    CoWick^  the  metrepoHg.  ^^^^v 
is  more  than  two  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  and  its^ 
pojpttkatioB  does  net  exceed  0000.    Mohanmed  e«Ihr  the 
Mltaai^  piaee  of  imdeaee  l?ii«dellyv  asxi  gives  the  naMer 

rf  f  ftf  tOWttk 

A  great  desert,  eaUed  Dar^ltab,  separates  Datfbor  fhcmtShmook 
Kordofan.     Mohammcrf  mentiiy&s  st  very  interesting  conit-^^^' 
tr  J  to  the  soutfe-easty  the  empire  of  the  SfaiHooks,  which  lies 
west  from  Abyssinia,  and  twelve  days^  journey  south  from: 
fiav£bar.    Their  silltmi  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  among 
the  B^fW  prinees.    The  terfitery  is  very  mountainoas,  and 
watered  by  a  ^eat  nwmber  of  rivers,  among  which  Mo- 
hanmed iBeiitim9  the  Bahr-^tAbiad,  Bahr-Indry,  Bahr^ 
/di-Hflnrast,  and  Bahr-lSsrak,  alt  of  which  take  their  pse  in 
the  county  of  the  l^illooks,  and  afterwards  join  the  Eg3rp- 
jttan  Nile     The  BadnveUAlnad  is  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  origin  shomtd  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  which  Father  Lobo  and  Mr.  Brace  wished  to 
Hud  i»  Abysnnia*     The  ^itloohs  aie  negroes  and  idolaters, 
and  go  quilB  naked.    Their  only  arrae  are  the  bow,  the  ar- 
low,  and  the  lanoe.,    The  Bah^et-AlMad  passes  through 
the  middle  of  their  country.     The  largest  mountains'  areMoantatafr 
the  S^Ubdi-eUD^se,  and  the  Ejfibfoel-el-Temmaroo,  which 
axe  lirof  neady  covered  widi  evow.     They  ferm  apparently 
itL  part  of  the  Mountaina  of  the  M^km     The  SMlldoks  «rtt 
oonslaiitly  at  war  with  the  Abysskiiansi  but  maintain  eonn- 
nermairdatioiK  with  the  people  of  Darfeor  $  and  the  tradbrs^ 
of  iba  tma  nationB  often  viat  one  anolbev.    By  washing^thePracliier 
aai^  of  the  sivera  they  obt«B  gold,  which  is  kept  in  the^*^ 
quill-tubes  of  a  hoge  biard,  called  in*  Egypt  the  sa^gar^  and' 
ia  Baifoor  the  dotM.    This  bird,  which  is  probably  a  sort 
of  omdor,  possesses  imnense  stTrength^  and  even  attacfts  and'' 
kiUstasses^    A  number  of  girafies  are  also  found  here. 

Mdiaaamcd  himself  had  visited  this  country.     The  ca-Tonnfc 
pilnL  oky  and  rcsidenee  of  the  sultaa  is  called  Bahr-  el- Abtad; 
being  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.     He  says  that  it 
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BOOK  is  a  commercial  place,  and  oohtains  a  great  number  of 
L.XVIL  remarkable  buildings,  but  he  is  not  quite  condstent;  in  his 
accounts. 

Another  and  better  informed  negro  described  to  M. 
Seetzen  the  Dar-el-Abiad  as  a  large  hilly  country,  full  of 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  real  savages.  The  name  seems  to 
point  it  out  as  the  country  which  ^ves  rise  to  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  and  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  probably  commu- 
nicates with  the  rivers  which  join  the  Niger. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne  applies  to  a 
direction  somewhat  different,  viz.  the  south-west. 
The  Dar-  At  a  distance  of  three  days  journey  to  the  south  of  Cab-. 
Kooiiah.  j^j^^  there  are  copper  mines ;  and  seven  days  journey  and 
a  half  beyond  these  is  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  To  the  west  of 
this  is  the  river  EooUah,  the  bank9  of  which,  according  to' 
the  information  of  Mr.  Browne,  abound  with  pimento  trees. 
The  boats  are  forced  along  by  poles  and  two  oars  each.  So 
large  are  the  trees  that  one  of  them  may  be  scooped  out  in- 
to a  canoe  fit  to  carry  ten  people.  The  natives  of  KooUa 
are  partly  black  and  partly  red  or  copper  coloured.  The 
couptry  i3  chiefly  frequented  by  the  djelaby,  or  merchants 
of  Bergoo  ^nd  Darfoor,  who  come  thither  to  buy  slaves,  the 
slightest  o^ence  being  here  punished  by  the  sale  of  the  de- 
linquent to  foreign  merchants. 
TheMobba  To  the  west  of  Darfoor,  is  a  country  which  the  natives  call 
or  eigoo.  ]y[Q|[y{|||^  i\jQ  ^abs  Bar-sh^leh,  and  the  Foorians  Dar-Ber- 
goo,  known  to  us  frojn.  the  reports  of  two  natives^,  who 
agree  on  most  of  the  facts.  Mobba  is  to  the  west  of  Dar- 
fdoTy  and  to  the  south  of  Bomoo.  Vara,  the  capital,  is 
thrice  as  large  as  Bulak;  The  town  itself  contains  many 
earthen  houses,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  conical  cabins, 
ipade  of  reeds  and  canes,  are  the  only  habitations. 

The  sultan^^s  seraglio  is  an  immense  brick  building,  and 

contains  the  only  mosque  belonging  to  the  place,  which  is 

Contradic  kept  constantly  lighted  with  lamps.     The  cpuntry  is  all  di^ 

^ JJ^£     versified  on  hill  and  dale,     <«  There  are  no  rivers  properly  so 

the  riven.    caHed,^'  says  one  of  the  native  reporters,  <<  but  rain  torrents, 

I  Annales  des  Voyages,  X^I.  p.  164. 
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ivhich,  when  dried  up,  leave  considerable  lakes  or  fens.    iSOOK 
The  largest  of  these  torrents  is  between  Mobba  and  Bagir«  _  * 

mah,  and  is  called  Bahr-el-Zafal.^  The  other  native  says, 
<<  that  at  three  days'  distance  west  from  the  city,  there  is  a 
large  river^  running  from  south  to  north,  bn>ader  than  the 
Nile,  and,  like  this  last,  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  and 
called  in  the  Mobba  language  Engy,^^  (their  word  for  water.) 

The  Mobba  country  produces  soda,  which  is  exported  Piodufi- 
to  Cairo;  rock  salt  of  different  colours;  and  another  salt^^**^ 
not  accurately  known.  Two  sorts  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  beds  of  the  torrents,  one  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  other 
in  that  of  a  stone,  and  from  which  knives  and  needles  are 
manufactured.  There  are  no  other  metallic  substances. 
Limestone  is  rare.  But  this  country  is  covered  with  trees, 
among  which  are  different  sorts  of  sycamores,  palms,  and 
the  Acacia  vera.  Every  kind  of  poultry  is  found  here,  as 
fowls,  -pigeons,  wild  geese.  There  are  also  many  bees, 
scorpions,  and  locusts,  the  last  of  which  are  used  as  food. 
There  are  plenty  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  buffaloes,  and  ga-^ 
zelles.  The  large  ponds  created  by  the  run  water  harbour 
numbers  of  crocodiles. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  seven  or  eight  months.  The  dry 
season  consequently  only  four  or  five.  Ice  is  unknown ; 
snow  and  hail  are  very  rare.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of 
dourra  and  millet.  There  is  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor 
pulse.  Cotton  is  abundant;  rice  is  grown  every  where;  and 
the  gummy  shrubs  are  frequent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometan  negroes,  some  of  Inhtbit- 
whom  have  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  language.  "'^^ 
The  children  of  both  sexes  are  circumcised.  The  women 
go  unveiled.  The  arms  of  these  negroes  consist  of  sabres, 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bucklers.  The  few  muskets 
which  they  have  come  from  Cairo,  as  well  as  lead,  gun- 
powder, and  cuirasses.  The  plague  is  very  rare  in  this 
country ;  but  the  small-pox  produces  great  ravages ;  and  dis- 
eases attached  to  libidinous  conduct  are  very  common  ^ 

^  Browne*8  Journey  to  Daifbor. 
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BOOK       7V>  the  wfi^t  of  Mobba,  all  our  aoeouito  agree  m  pitdttg 

^^^^^*  Bagbdrmafa,  a  attfte  now  depeadeat  on  the  powerful  musBul- 

Baghirmali.  man  emperor  of  Bomoo,  as  is  skown  bj  the  fioUowkig 

luaecdote,  related  by  Hassao,  an  inhabitant  of  Mobba* 
Hiitofkil  Xlie  sukaa  of  Baghinnak  bad  married  bia  cmrk  sister. 
"'^'^"^  jfUi  action  so  contrary  to  the  law  oould  not  veniain  eoooeal. 
fd»  but  amne  to  Ibe  knowledge  of  the  aultafi  af  Bomooy 
who,  IB  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  ordered  him  iastaatly  to  re- 
]pi»qiHsh  that  incestuous  connection,  under  the  penalty  of 
^e  vengeance  of  Allah  and  the  emperor.  The  suhan  of 
9ilghiniiah  not  aufferiag  himtetf  to  be  intimidaled,  sent  back 
the  sukan^s  letter,  writing  on  the  back  for  an  answer,  that 
the  custom  of  narryiBg  a  sister  bad  existed  long  be&ie  tba 
prcfihet,  and  tkat  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  flhould  not  exist 
after  hiai.^  An  answer  lo  laconic  from  a  dependent  xaiaedl 
the  eoopesor^s  passion  to  madnessu  He  immecSatdy  order- 
ed the  ¥08001  flultaa  of  Mobba  to  enter  the  Bag^inudi 
country  with  an  invadhug  force,  a  commissioft  which  tho 
latter  prince  execv^iedv  and  haying  ^lan^aidiod  the  rebel 
Iwgy  sent  him  prisoner  to  Mobba.  Hassan  did  not  know 
the  subsequent  fate  of  that  prince ;  but  the  Ba^innah  oouai^ 
try  had  been  fcr  five  years  attached  to  the  terrilories  of 

Bemarki  on  It  Is  very  probaUe  diat,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighlecnlli 
^^^  ^  century,  the  sultan  of  Saghjnaah  ruled  oyer  the  adjoining 
countries,  including  Bornop,  lor  bis  place  of  rendenoe  ia 
called  Kama ;  but  according  to  the  accounts  cdfeeted  by 
Father  Sicard,  the  idxy  of  Xacoeh,  situated  on  a  great  river 
communicating  with  the  Nile  af  ESgypt^  wjm^  the  <xqpital  of 
the  state  of  Bomoo  K  The  riv^r  was  c^Uled  Bahj$^-4xaael» 
and  the  canal  of  communication  betwe^  Che  Niger  and 
Nile;,  says  Sicard,  is  Babr<«l-Affwak« 
Christian  Other  accounts  make  tbi^  Biigbirmab  coiwlry  ooniain 
some  inhabitants  professing  ibe  Christian  religioA  \ 


tribes. 


'  Noim.  M^  4efe  Conq^gniBieJteisdMiile  Levant,  U.  p.  IM. 
^  Niebnhr,  after  Abdenahman-Aga.    Nouy.  Mmtom*  APemand,  III. 
p.  981. 
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kig  mth  «  acgw  Cradidi>n,  widcb  States,  thai  tD  BQOK 

Hougsa,  beyond  a  great  lake,  thefe  is  a  natioa  of  Naza- J[^^[ffr 
trails.  The  inhabiUiiits  of  the  couQtry  of  Andam  tfaas  {Muss 
for  CbriskiaM,  and  are  said  to  have  pointed  teeth.  1- he 
came  sfai^  of  the  teeth  is  commoii  among  the  JemjeBS,  wh^ 
uxe  pagans  and  canmbals.  The  Kei^dil  nation  has  long 
hav. 

The  Wangara,  or  Vankara,  a  marshy  country,  sufii-WaagMiu 
Hounded  either  by  different  mers,  or  the  different  branches 
of  one  great  mev,  and  rich  in  gold,  dust,  is  sum«ned  in 
Arabic  Belad-^l-Tiber,  or  the  Country  of  Pure  Gold,  is  stiH 
less'knoWn  to  us  than  the  preceding  eoontries.  Here  Edrisi 
pheee  among  other  cities  those  of  Ragbil  and  Soanegonda, 
on  the  boNl^rB  of  a  fresh  water  sea,  but  luckily  f<»  those  whp 
aire  fond  of  disputes,  the  Arabic  tetm,  whi^  is  translated 
sea,  also  signifies  a  g^eat  mmc  K 

We  shaH  conclude  our  account  of  Nigritia  with  a  des*  Emptie  of 
oription  of  the  empire  of  Bomoo,  respecting  whidi  Mr.  ^i^^^* 
Seelz^n  ha«  collected  some  interestbg  information  from  a 
native.  This  state  seems  at  die  present  moment  to  com- 
prebend  several  kingdoms  once  mdependent  We  hare 
}ust  seen  that  tbej)rinces  of  Mobba  and  Bagbirmah  depend 
cm  it.  Among  othar  vassal  countries,  we  hear  of  I%aila- 
t^,  which  is  inhaUted  by  a  colony  of  Senegal  Foulahs  or 
Fellahs ;  the  Kotkoo,  who  seem  to  be  tiie  Kookoo  of  Edri? 
si ;  Kanem,  in  which  the  city  of  Matsan  seems  to  conrespond 
to  4hat  of  Matban,  which  at  one  time  was  its  capital,  or  nu 
tber  the  residence  of  a  prince  who  for  a  very  titiort  intervid 
ruled  over  these  countries "".  The  Bomese  pretend  even 
ibat  Feezan,  Afnoo,  Eishena,  probably  Kasima,  Darfoor, 
«nd  Sennaar,  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  their  emperon 

The  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  emjnre  of  Bor-  Nfttuif  of 
900  contains  some  mountains.    About  three  miles  from^^^^""^* 


>  Hartmann*!  Ediiti,  Africa,  p.  50—62. 

»  D'AnviUe,  Hitt.  derAjadtm.  lULYL  p.  00.    Leo^  p.  656.    Guhi^ 
III.  p.  437. 
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BOOg.  the  caiMtal,  there  is  a  river,  called  Halemm,  as  broad  as  ibe 
Nile,  ou  which  there  is  a  number  of  vessels  with  sails  and 


Riven.  oars  formed  of  planks,  fixed  with  iron  nails.  Abdallah 
cpuld  not  inform  M.  Seetzen  either  of  the  source  or  the 
termination  of  this  river,  but  he  assured  him  that  it  ran 
from  south  to  north,  and  that  it  overflowed  its  banks  in  the 
rainy  season  like  the  Nile.  If  we  consider  this  account  as 
correct,  we  must  give  the  river  of  Bornoo  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  given  it  in  our  maps.  In  the  towns  of  BfMSBOO 
well  water  is  commonly  used,  and  is  said  to  be  of  exeell^it 
quality. 

MinenlB.  The  soil  consists  of  a  soft  sand,  Which  renders  the  lihoe* 
ing  of  horses. in  thb  country  unnecessary,  but  without  irri« 
gation  it  cannot  be  made  productive.  Along  the  side  of 
the  river,  black  qhalk  is  found,  likewise  some  pyrites  and 
potters^  clay.  According  to  the  Tripolitan  Abderrahman- 
Aga,  the  sultan  receives  from  the  mining  operations  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold  \  Leo  Afrieanus  asserts  that,  at 
the  court  of  Bornoo,  the  stirrups,  spurs,  dining  plates^  and 
even  the. chains  of  the  hunting  horses,  were  of  pure  gold*. 
But  the  native  Abdallah  says,  that  no  ore  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  has  been  discovered,  though  there  are  some  ir^n 
mines  now  worked.  These  testimonies  may,  however,  be 
reconciled.  The  gold,  though  unknown  as  a  produet  of 
Bornoo  Proper,  may  come  from  Wangarah,  one  of  its  de- 
pendencies. The  merchants  of  the  province  of  Affandi 
bring  rock  salt,  which  has  a  degree  of  bitterness.  A  good 
salt  is  extracted  from  the.  ashes  of  a  thorny  plant  by  lixivi- 
ation.  A  very  distant  desert  produces,  two  varieties  of  so- 
da, one  white,  and  the  other  red. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  rich,  containing  abun- 
dance of  fruit  trees  and  forests  of  wild  timber.  Date  palms 
are  in  abundance.  According  to  Abdallah,  there  are.'  no 
citrons  nor  pomegranates,  though  other  accounts  mention 
these  among  the  trees  of  the  country.     The  shooldeh  sur- 


Vegetable 
kingdom. 


»  Nouv.  Mufl.  AlkQUUid,  III.  p.  386. 
•  Leo,  p.  658. 
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pugesall  otfier  trees  in  hdffht  and  thickness.     Its  fruit  is  BOOK 
not  an  article  of  food,  but  yields  an  oil  which  is  employed  __J_ 
as  a  medidne. 

.  The  country  produces  grain,  but  none  of  the  leguminons 
species  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Rice  comes  up  spontaneous* 
ly  in  great  abundance  after  rains ;  for,  says  Abdallah,  there 
is  much  rain  in  that  country,  from  which,  and  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  cold,  men  often  die  !  The  sugar  cane  is  here 
unknown*  The  bitter  Ngoro  nut,  perhaps  the  areca,  comes 
fimn  Kan^n  and  from  Afianoh. 

Bomoo  possesses  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt  Aniniali. 
The  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  of  monkeys.  Abdal- 
lah told  M.  Seetzen  that  women  were  particularly  exposed 
to  annoyance  from  thete  animals,  on  which  account  they 
never  go  through  the  forests  except  in  large  parties.  Nu* 
nerous  ghraffes  browse  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
the  trees.  The  lions  inhabit  the  deserts.  The  skin  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  used  for  making  whips,  and  his  fat  for 
candles.  Tapers  are  made  from  wax.  The  horns  of  the 
^£mbOj  which  seems  to  be  a  wild  goat,  furnish  war  trum- 
pet8«  The  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Ostrich  feathers 
form  an  article  of  trader  The  mtUzakwehj  called  the  king 
of  birds  on  account  of  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  va- 
riegated plumage ;  the  adgwiofiy  the  largest  bird  with  the 
exception  of  the  ostrich,  which,  however^  is  always  afridd 
of  it;  and,  lastly,  the  JcmUodtmy  a  carnivorous  quadruped 
stronger  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  are  aiiimals  which  still 
remain  to  be  subjected  to  authentic  and  sdentific  examina- 
tion. 

The  locusts  fly  in  numerous  swarms :  they  are  of  two 
kindsj  one  of  which  is  fried  with  butter  in  a  pot,  and  used 
as  food.  There  is  abundance  of  wild  honey  in  the  trunks 
of  the  trees. 

According  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mobba,  the  capital  isTowni. 
called  Akumbo.     It  has  also  the  name  of  Birni,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.   <<  I  have  always  heard  people  speak 
of  Cairo  and  Grand  Cairo,^  says  Abdallah,  "  but  it  is  har- 
ra  (a  trifle)  in  comparison  of  Bornoo.^     He  says,  that  a 
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BOdK   person  could  net  ^  frdm  oae  end  of  it  to  anotlier  in  a  ihy; 

■L3LVII.  |£  ^  eJiild  ahoald  lose  itseli'  in  the  Jtity,,  it  l(Me9  its  f)aceiit« 
for  ever,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  them  again.'^  TIhs  det- 
oription  is,  to  a  oertaui  extent,  oonfirmed  by  other  testi- 
moiiiefl.  The  Tripolitans  allow  th^t  Bornbo  or  Barol  has 
iO,€00  houses,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  capital  of  their 
country  K  Bomoo  has  a  giBat  number  of  gates  and  thick 
waUs  buiU  of  stones  and  mud,  and  provided  with  steps  in 
the  inside.  The  mosques  are  adorned  with  very  high 
towers.  The  dwellings  of  tlie  grandees  and  the  lich  ave 
Jbuilt  in  a  very  solid  manner  jof  stone,  in  n  si^nikr  style 
to  the  bousas  of  Cairo,  but  bi^ier.  The  gvealt  mosque 
Q09itiuns  the  prindpal  sdiod,  which  Abdalidi  con^red  to 
the  academy  ia4he  mosqvie  of  EI^Asher  at  Caiio ;  that, 
besides.tbe  Koran,  there  ace  several  books  of  science  fer 
the  iise  of  the  numerous  scholars  who  learn  here  to  read,  t» 
wiite,  and  to  calculate.  The  paper  which  is  wanted  ia 
Iirought  from  Egypt,  Trj|x>li,  and  Tunis.  The  students 
are  supported  at  the  saltan's  expense. 

Govern.         Theseigning  dynasty,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  was 

^^^ '  of  the  Acab  or  Berber  tribe  of  Berdoa.  The  -same  family 
seems  sfill  in  possession  of  the  throne ;  for,  accor£ng  to 
Abdallah,  ^^  the  sultan  is  not  Uaek,  but  of  a  deep  brown. 
He  never  ieais  bread,  but  only  rice,  bei^  persuaded  by 
'  virtuis  q[  an  old  prophecy,  that  the  .use  of  bread  woul^  be 
the  cause  o(  his  death.^  The  government  is  4>Qly  faeredi<> 
tary  in  the  male  line.  The  sultan  keeps  four  lawful  wives, 
who  aJ!e  natives  of  Bomoo,  and  a  crowd  of  female  slaves. 

ReUgion.  ^^  ^^^  ^™6  of  Leo,  the  Bomese,  living  without  any  positive 
religion,  <^  at  least  without  any  form  of  worship,  bad  their 
wives  and  children  in  common  4.  They  now  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  eireumcision  in  both  sexes  is  the 
universal  Jaw.  There  are  also  some  free  Christians,  who- 
keep  certain  holidays,  b«t  have  no  church.     The  country 

'  Ni^biibr,  Koav.  Mxu.  AUem.   p.  96U  1000.     Riniicdd,  cbez  <!tibn> 
I II.  jp.  437. 

*  hion,  p.  656, 
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contains  no  Jews.  Negroes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  ore.  nu-  BOOK 
merous.  A  very  effectual  method  is  practised  for  convert- 
ing^  them  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  which  is  to  beat  them 
till  they  learn  to  repeat  the  creed,  *^  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.**  This  profession  once 
uttered,  concludes  the  business.  Several  negro  slaves 
brought  from  the  Banda  country  have  the  teeth  much 
pointed ;  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  in  biting  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal ;  and  their  masters  take  the  precaution  of  blunU 
ing  them  with  a  file. 

M.  de  Seetzen  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  Europeans 
Sultan  of  Bomoo  had  many  French  slaves,  some  of  whom**  Bomoo. 
even  preserved  their  European  dress.  They  have  esta- 
blisdied  for  him  a  fonndery  for  brass  cannon,  which  he  uses 
in  his  wars  with  the  negroes  to  tibe  south  of  the  empire.^ 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  conceive  a  suspidon,  that  this 
Sultan  followi^  in  r^gajrd  to  European  trav^lkv^  the  j/o- 
licj  of  the  goyemmenA  of  Hahesh,  whicb  w@  knpw  pinta 
evjery  possible  obstacle  in  4>e  way  ^f  Ibeif  celWA  ta  thair 
own  conjQtry ;  so  that  it  is  spt  impossiible  ttMlt  iAt«Ui\g«naf 
may  yet  be  received  of  Mr.  Homemann. 

13ie  trade  of  Bomoo  is  in^r  j  active,  and  *  alwap  bings  Tnde. 
to  it  a  multitude  of  :^ieign  mocohanto.  Tb^  chief  buaineflS 
is  transacted  by  the  Tuwiaas;  ktU  the  Tripolfttans,  ihe 
I^ptians,  ^  iPeziAn^m,  mfd  tb^  Affime  aegBoes,  hnog 
a  large  quantity  of  good^.  f  jngpr  liags  of  goldt  »Lver, 
and  yellow  copper,  are  v^BSwfact^fi^d  m  Bomoo;  ala»<^o^ 
vjsrKds  and  wooUfn  fitulTs.  A^  bei^  are  som«  kpidariea 
acquainted  with  tbe  wrt  of  poliibivig  mi  mtlwg  sta»<%  md 
engraving  seal4. 
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ON  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  NIGRITIA,  SENE- 

GAMBIA,  AND  GUINEA. 

BOOK    Th£  numerous  black  nations  on  the  north  of  the  equator, 

. 1  whose  countries  we  have  surveyed,  in  so  far  as  the  present 

state  of  our  knowledge  permitted,  present  the  historian,  in 
the  great  outline  of  their  manners,  with  a  vast  subject  of 
meditation. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  country  perpetuate  in  all 
those  nations  that  indolent  levity,  and  childish  carelessness, 
Food  and    which  Seem  innate  qualities  of  the  negro  race.     Twenty 
""  days  of  work  in  a  year  are  suffident,  in  most  of  these  coun- 

tries, to  secure  the  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  yams,  and 
manioc,  that  are  required  for  his  frugal  repast.  His  gross 
taste  gives  him  every  where  the  readiest  resources.  The 
flesh  of  the  elephant,  even  when  full  of  vermin,  does  not 
prove  repulsive  to  his  sturdy  stomach  *.  He  is  fond  of  the 
crocodileV  eggs,  and  even  their  musky  flesh.  The  mon- 
keys are  very  generally  used  as  food  \  Even  dead  dogs 
and  putrid  fish  give  no  disgust.  Roasted  dogs  even 
figure  as  an  exquisite  treat  at  their  great  feasts.  But  the 
negro  rejects  sailad,  because  he  will  not  so  far  imitate  the 

•  MuUer,  Oescript.  de  Fetu,  p.  16a 

^  Labat,  III.  p.  302.    Atkins,  p.  7.  p.  152.    Moore,  p.  77. 
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herbivorous  animals  ^   The  preparation  of  thick  soups,  and    BOOK 
hashes,  juicy  and  well  seasoned,  which  compose  his  cookery,  f*^^^^ 
requires  very  little  care.     An  easy  manufacture  pves  him 
his  palm,  or  banana  wine,  and  his  millet^beer^  which  form* 
his  ordinary  drink.    Europe  furnishes  the  negroes  of  the- 
sea  coast  with  those  pernicious  spirituous  liquors  which 
make  them  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  intoxication  to  a' 
state  of  sUvery.    Little  labour  is  required  in  providing 
for  their  dress.     The  cotton  grows  among  their  feet  with- 
out culture.     From  this  the  females  disrive  the  fitujfs 
necessary  for  their  families,  and  dye  them^  with  indigo^, 
a  production  likewise  spontaneous.    The  negroes  cabin  DweUiogs. 
equally  little  care.     Some  trunks  of  trees,  scarcely 

ripped,  or  in  any  way  shaped,  some  branches  stripped  of 
th^  bark,  a  little  straw,  or  a  few  palm  leaves,  are  his  whole 
materials ;  to  connect  them  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  the 
amount  of  the  art  which  he  requires.  That  simple  archi- 
tecture is  dictated  to  him  by  the  climate  and  the  violence 
of  the  annual  rains.  It  is  only  on  the  Gold  Coast,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  that  European  example  has  taught 
the  negro,  that  a  flat  roof,  if  solid,  may  be  made  proof 
against  run. 

The  towns  are  only  great  collections  of  such  cottages.  Towns, 
There  are  no  public  buildings  even  among  the  tribes,  which 
live  imder  a  sort  of  republican  government  The  most 
that  they  ever  have  is  a  large  cottage,  open  on  all'  sides, 
called  a  boorree,  for  conducting  their  public  deliberations^ 
denominated,  from  a  corruption  of  a  Portuguese  term,  the 
palav^  *.  The  palaces  of  their  chiefs  are  only  distinguish-  Palac«. 
ed  by  the  multiplicity  of  cottages  of  which  they  consist.*-*^ 
The  furniture  of  the  poorer  sort  is  often  confined  to  two  or 
three  calabashes,  the  rich  have  some  fire-anns  to  show  off; 
the  sovereigns,  who  adorn  their  dwellings  with  huipan  iSkullsi 
and  jaw-bones,  have  stone-ware,  and  carpeting  of  European 
manufacture.  But  these  monarchs,  whose  distinguishing 
pomp  consists  in  walking  in  slippers,  under  the  shade  of 

^  J«rt,  p.  209.  <  l6ert  p.  77.    Rvner,  p.  179. 
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Want  of  Mr*  laert  has  xemarked,  a«  a  Strang  proof  of  Ae 
''^'  doknce  of  thd  negro,  Aat  he  hat  never  taaicd  the  ek^ 
phant,  an  animal  so  oommon  in  A&ka  and  so  oaprivie  of 
beeoflrii^  tbe  useftil  and  inleiligent  ascxiliarf  of  naa. 
The  insbabitanta  of  Begombah)  as  mknevn  countiy  ia 
the  interkMr  of  Goinea,  are  said  to  have,  made  some  at- 
tempts to  en^oy  the  aeraees  of  the  efephaat  The  !!&• 
gix>  m  general  ia  not  a  conrageoos  hrnvter,  nor  does  he 
cause  his  doinaioii  to  be  felt  among  &e  nnrneraus  wild 
animals  which  share  with  him  bis  fertile  country..  lie  ia 
more  active,  moie  skilful,  and  more  auocessfal,  in  fislmig* 
Both  by  swimming  and  by  rowing,  he  braves  the  stormy 
waters,  and  carries  home  his  lines  k)aded  with  inimeBBe 
booty.  But  he  quickly  relapses  into  his  habitual  indoksice, 
and  the  very  abundance  of  this  resource  proves  an  obafeap- 
de  to  the  developniait  of  his  natural  talent,  Ibr  tfaepur* 

Mann&c-   guit  of  industry  «.     The  enstence  of  this  talent  ia  shown 

tares*  . 

in  the  fabrication  of  stuffs,  as  of  coverlids,  sails  for  nessek, 
pottery,  tobacco  j»pes,  and  wooden  utensils^  manofiMtutes 
which  are  very  general  among  this  people.  We  ave  i&« 
formed  that  even  at  Bambarm,  Tombuctoio,  and  Bomoo, 
the  art  of  weaving  is  carried  to  considerable  perfisetiaii. 
The  talent  of  the  negroes  is  also  remarkable  in  Ae  skill  of 
their  bhcksmitha  and  goldsmiths,  who,  with  a  few  mde  in. 
struments,  make  swords,  axes,  knives,  golden  braids,  and 
many  other  articles.  They  can  also  give  steel  a  good  tem- 
per ',  and  reduce  gold  wire  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness*; 
The  precious  stones  are  cut  aaoong  the  people  of  Whidah  \ 
All  this  industry,  indeed,  is  omtracted  by  the  paucity  of 
wants,  and  the  best  negro  artizan  nevar  thinks  of  working 
more  than  is  requisite  for  earning  his  daily  svbsistBiiee. 
Strangers  to  our  feelings  of  avarice  and  amfaitioD,  the 
Africans  consider  life  as  a  brief  interval,  which  it  is  incmn* 

*  Labat,  II.  p.  334.    Isert,  p.  71.  206.    Adanaoo,  &c  &c. 

^  Labat,  IL  p.  304.  s  Mtiller,  p.  274.  ^  Isert^  p.  177. 
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test  «ii  tbem  to  eojoT  io  the  utmenrt^     Tbey  wait  for  siin«   B(K>K 
aet  to  begin  the  giddy  danoe,  wlucfa  the  j  keep  up  the  whote  ' 

night,  aniinated  by  the  hoarse  sounds  aC  the  irory  trum^  AmuM- 
pet^  and  the  beating  of  dnmu,  mingled  iridi  the  cadence  D^iicme. 
of  Tanous  guitars  and  harps*    Young  and  old,  all  take 
dieir  part  in  the  nightly  festivity.     Fioin  one  village  the 
aoutid  of  tbeir  songs  and  concerts  is  passed  responsive  to 
another.    .These  pastond  scenes  will  not  surprise  those  who 
ka^e  read  the  Binglish  verses  written  by  some  emancipated 
negtfoes,  which  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  sentiment 
and  faficy*    Ocmiing  has  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Afii«  p]^^, 
etai  more  potent  than  those  of  the  dance.     But  the  inge- 
nious oombihatiofis  of  the  oori^  more  varied  than  our  game 
of  draughts^  only  interest  the  women,  while  the  men  court 
the  vioie&t  mental  agitation  attending  on  games  of  blind 
cfamoe,  with  as  much  keenness  as  we  find  prevailing  among 
many  young  persons  of  fashion  in  Europe. 

The  negroes,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  their  colour  and  piiygicai 
conformation,  seldom  labour  under  bodily  defects.     Tbeir  constitu. 
health  is  kept  up  by  a  simple  style  of  living,  exercise,  and 
perspiration ;  and  among  some  negro  pations,  if  not  all. 
Infants  bom  with  any  defect  are   destroyed'.      The  ne- 
gmes  do  not  'Seem  to4iaVe  inherited  the  privilege  of  the  an- 
detkt  MaeroUans.    The  length  of  their  lives,  at  least  in  Se- 
negamlna  imd  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  not  equal  to  ours  K    In- 
stanees  of  longevity  are  very  common  among  the  n^roes 
transported  to  the  colonies^,  which  must  belong  to  some 
tribes  more  favoured  by  nature.     Fevers,  diarrhcsa,  small-  DiseMe?. 
pDX^  le^osy,  a  variety  o£  syphilis,  called  the  pianf  and  the 
Guinea  w^orm,  are  the  most  common  scourges  of  the  life  of 
the  negro. 

'   The  thin  beard  of  the  negroes  partakes  of  the  woolly  yj^.^ 
character  of  their  hair,  yet  in  pruriency  of  temperament, 
and  vigour  of  constitution,  and  fecundity  of  population, 

*  MuUer,  Bescript.  de  Fetu,  p.  184. 

^  Adanson,  Bosmann,  Curry,  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast. 

1  Oldendorf,  p.  407.     Mi^kr,  p.  280. 
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BOOK   they  excel  all  other  races  of  mankind ;  and  polyagmy  is 
'  carijgd  to  a  greater  excess  among  them  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Po^nt^  There  are  some  nations  which  give  their  teeth  a  pmQted 

^*^^        form  by  filing.    But  Isert  asserts  that  he  has  seen  some  ne- 
groes whose  teeth  were  naturally  so  formed.     Some  among 
them  boast  of  being  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the  fact,  bite . 
off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  bystander  *. 

Indrioni  19  The  practice  of  making  incisions  in  the  skin  prevails,  in 
'  various  forms  and  degrees,  among  all  the  negro  niUicMis 
which  have  pre^rved  their  primitive  character.  The 
Mandingos  have  vertical  cuts  over  their  whole  body^ 
The  same  sort  of  mark  is  found  among  the  Akras,  the 
Watiehs,  the  Tamboos,  the  Mokkos,  the  Ey&)s  of  Gui- 
nea^  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bornoo,  Darfoor,  and 
MobbaP,  the  situation  and  number  of  these  incisions  vary. 
The  people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  the  face  and  the 
back,  those  of  Mobba  in  the  neck.  The  Mokkas  mark 
their  bodies  on  the  stomach  with  figures  of  trees  and  foliage. 
The  Calabars  mark  their  foreheads  with  cuts  in  a  hcnizon- 
tal  direction,  the  Sokkos  with  two  crossed  lin^St  The  Su- 
baloas  cover  the  cheeks  and  the  whole  body  nfith  curved 
lines,  crossing  one  another^.  The  Mangrees  mark  them- 
selves under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembliog  the  letter  V 
inverted.  Some  tribes  near  Sierra  I^eone  have  the  art  of 
making  their  skin  rise  in  elevated  marks  like  basso  re- 
lievos '. 

CHn^^Inci.  Circumcision  is  detested  by  the  Foulahs,  but  becomes  a 
religious  observance  among  the  Mandingos,  who  extend  it 
to  both  sexes  %  and  is  also  practised  by  some  negro  nations 
of  idolaters,  such  as  the  Akras  on  the  Grold  Coast,  the 
Pahomeys,  the  Mokkos,  the  Wattees,  the  Calabar^,,  and 

^  Isert,  p.  196.    Hoemer,  p.  18. 

°  Schott,  in  Fonter  and  Spreogel,  Beytnege,  L  6^. 

o  Oldendorf,  1.  p.  291. 

P  Annales  des  Voyages,  XXL  p.  184. 

4  Isert,  p.  833.    Oldendorf,  loc  dUU 

'  Matthews,  p.  118.  •  Labat,  IV.  350. 
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the  Ibboos  *.     In  Benin  the  females  are  mutilated,  while    BOOK 

the  Dahomeys,  like  the  Hottentots,  resort  to  the  unseemly 1 

practice  of  producing  by  artificial  means  a  sort  of  apron  by 
the  elongation  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the  body  ^. 

Any  thing  that  strikes,  the  irregular  imagination  of  the  Supenti* 
negro  becomes  his  Jetisk^  or  the  idol  of  his  worship.  He 
adore$^  and  in  difficulties  consults  a  tree,  a  rock,  an  egg, 
a  fish-bone,  a  date-stone,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Some  tribes 
have  one  Jetishy  which  is  national  and  suprieroe.  The  foU 
lowing  instance  of  the  power  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
dress, with  which  it  was  turned  to  account  by  an  enemy,  is 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  M.  MoUien.  M.  Ribet,  within 
the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  European 
soldiers,  and  400  Senegal  negroes,  had,  in  an  act  of  repri- 
sal, plundered  all  the  Foulah  villages  on  the  river  side.  On 
arriving  at.Gaet,  a  large  town,  no  person  appeared  to  op- 
pose them :  the  inhabitants  were  all  concealed  behind  their 
palisades,  and  thus  entretiched  fired  on  the  enemy.  Two 
field-pieces,  in  the  mean  time,  by  which  M.  Ribet  was  ac- 
companied, made  incredible  havoc  among  the  Foulahs ;  but 
at  the  moment  i?i^hen  he  thought  victory  certain,  a  bull, 
which  they  bad  kept  for  the  purpose,  leaped  over  the  pali- 
sades, and  furiously  rushed  upon  his  men.  A  divinity  des- 
cending from  heaven  could  not  have  produced  a  more  ex- 
traordinary efiect.  The  negroes  of  the  Senegal,  persuaded 
that  their  lives  depended  on  that  of  the  bull,  stopped  the 
French  soldiers  ready  to  fire  at  him,  exclaiming,  that  if  he 
were  slain  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  would  overwhelm  them. 
The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  The  negroes 
dispersed,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the  vessels,  while  the 
twenty-five  Europeans,  disdaining  to  run  away,  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  bravery.  In  Whidah  a  serpent  is  regard- Worship  of 
ed  as  the  god  of  war,  of  trade,  of  agriculture,  and  of  fer-  ^^^^^ 
tility.  It  is  fed  in  a  species  of  temple,  and  attended  by 
an  order  of  priests.     Some  young  women  are  consccrat- 

*  Oldendoip,  I.  p.  297. 

■  Dalzd'f  History  of  Dahomej,  p.  91. 
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BOOK  ed  to  it,  whose  business  it  is  to  please  the  deftj  with  their 
^^'^^^^'  wanton  dances,  and  who  are  in  fact  a  sort  of  concubines  to 
the  priests.  Every  new  king  brings  rich  presents  to  the 
serpent '.  In  Benin  a  lizard  is  the  otigect  of  pubfic  wor- 
ship ;  in  Dahomey  a  leopard.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Mesurado,  the  offerings  of  the  people  are  presented  to 
a  more  beneficent  deity,  the  sun  ^  Some  negroes  fashion 
their  fetishes  into  an  imitation  of  the  human  form.  They 
seem  in  general  to  believe  in  two  rufing  principles ;  one  of 
good,  and  the  other  of  evil  '• 

In  their  funerals,  which  are  attended  with  much  howling 
and  singing,  a  very  singular  piece  of  superstition  prevails. 
The  bearers  of  the  body  ask  the  deceased,  if  he  has  been 
poisoned  or  enchanted,  and  pretend  to  receive  a  reply  by  a 
motion  of  the  coffin,  which  is  no  doubt  produced  hj  one  of 
their  boldest  jugglers.  The  person  whom  the  deceased  ac- 
cuses of  having  killed  him  by  enchantment  is  at  once  coo- 
demfned  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  The  interments  of  princes 
occasion  scenes  of  a  much  more  deplorable  nature.  The 
Uood  of  numerous  human  victims  is  shed  on  the  royal 
tomb.  That  custom  prevails  among  the  Aminas,  the  Dei- 
homey  s,  the  Beninese,  the  Ibbos,  and  perhaps  many  other 
nations*. 

Yet  despotism  is  not  the  (Hily  or  the  chii^f  misfortune  of 
Africa.  The  states  of  Benin  and  Dahomey,  the  Yolofs  and 
the  Foulahs,  enjoy  at  least  internal  tranquillity  under  their 
almost  absdute  monarchs ;  while  in  Bambook,  around 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the'  Gold  Coast,  the  principal  village 
chiefs  form,  in  conjunction  with  an  elective  monarchy,  tur- 
bulent and  disastrous  aristocracies.  The  authority  of  each 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  the 
number  of  slaves  which  he  possesses,  the  people  of  distinction 
greedily  eitert  themselves  to  become  rich  by  laying  waste 
itie  villages  of  their  rivals.     Hence  thosie  perpetual  petty 
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"^  DtB  Marchais,  II.  p.  180.    Oldendorp,  p.  328. 

'  Des  Maicbais,  I.  p.  118.  '  Mulkr,  p.  44,    Boemer,  p.  42. 

3  Oldendorp. 
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Wars  which  desolate  almost  all  the  negro  countries,  and  which    BOOK 

have  for  their  leading  object,  the  capture  of  a  number  of ; 

nnft^rtutiate  beings  who  are  sdld  to  the  Europeans.  The  Cha  lawt. 
hl^s,  preserved  only  iii  the  memories  of  the  people,  punish 
dl  disorders  with  seveiitj ;  but  in  a  state  which  is  a  prey 
to  anarchy,  the  execution  of  them  is  precarious,  and  the  ab« 
sdnte  chiefs  apply  tJhcra  to  the  cruel  purpose  of  increasing 
their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general  the  most  trifling  theft  is 
visited  with  this  doom.  Private  individuals  who  sue  for  a 
debt,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain 
fcheir  due  right.  Pleaders  of  a  bullying  and  intriguing  Lawyers, 
character  display  an  astonishing  degree  of  art  at  the  pcUa^ 
vers^  or  judicial  assemblies.  A  merchant  who  cannot  obtain 
justice,  often  pays  himself  by  causing  the  children  or  rela« 
tions  of  a  dishonest  debtor  to  be  secretly  carried  off  and 
sold  as  slaves  ^. 

It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Africa  were  the  great  em-  Non.«i8t- 

_..        ence  of  great 

pires  of  Bomoo,  Houssa,  and  Bambarra,  consolidated.  They  empires, 
might  then  become  the  foci  of  a  civilization,  at  least  &s  far  ad- 
vanced as  we  find  that  of  Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of 
the  country  seems  destitute  of  any  elements  of  stability. 
The  changes  of  the  capital  of  Bomoo,  which  have  created  so 
inauy  uncertainties  among  geogfajrfiers,  probably  arise  from 
the  circumstance,  that  out  of  a  number  of  hereditary  suU 
tans,  each  master  of  a  single  province,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  attains,  by  election  or  by  conquest,  the  ex* 
ercise  of  the  supreme  power.  There  are  two  causes,  in 
particular,  ^  which  contribute  to  prevent  Nigritia  from 
attaining  a  stable  condition.  One  is  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moors,  a  restless  race,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  incapable 
either  of  founding  or  establishing  an  empire  ® ;  the  other  is 
the  vast  number  of  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs,  who,  protected 
by  their  state  of  pastoral  poverty,  defy  even  the  authority 
of  the  potent  monarchs  of  Bomoo  ^. 


t^Isert,  p.  221.    Oldendorp,  p.  304.     Matthews,  p.  81. 
*  Desctiption  de  Tombuctoo,  dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages; 
'Deicriptioii  de  Bomoo,  ibid. 
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BOOK       The  pride  of  the  petty  lordrof  Africa  is  equal  to  their 

JLXVIII  .  * 

1  barbarous  and  disgastiug  ferocity.     While  we  shudder  to 

Barbaroof  see  them  seated  on  their  thrones  of  gold,  surrounded  by  hu« 
princes.      ^^^  skulls,  we  must  smile  on  hearing  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  princes,  whose  largest  armies  scarcely  amount  to 
10,000  men. 
Portrait  of      The  Danes  have  furnished  us  with  a  portrait  of  the  king 
*^^'    of  the  Ashantees,  whose  name  is  Opoccoo.   This  monarch 
was  seated  on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  under  the  shade  of 
an  artificial  tree  with  golden  leaves.     His  body,  extremely 
lean,  and  inordinately  tall,  was  smeared  over  with  tallow, 
mixed  up  with  gold  dust.     A  European  bat,  bound  with 
broad  gold  lace,  covered  his  head ;  his  loins  were  encircled 
with  a  sash  of  golden  cloth.     From  his  neck  down  to  his 
feet,  cornelians,  agates,  and  lazulites,*  were  crowded  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  and  chains,  and  his  feet  rested  on  a  golden 
bason.     The  grandees  of  the  realm  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  covered  with  dust     A  hundred 
complainers  and  accused  persons  were  in  a  similar  posture, 
behind  them  twenty  executioners,  with  drawn  sabres  in 
their  hands,  waited  the  royal  signal,  which  generally  ter- 
minated each  cause,  by  the  decapitation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties.  The  Danish  envoy,  passing  a  number  of  bloody 
heads,  recently  separated  from  the  body,  approached  the 
throne.      The  magnificent  flaming  prince  addressed  him 
with  the  following  most  gracious  questions.-— <<  I  would 
willingly  detain  thee  for  some  months  in  my  dominions,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  greatness. — Hast  thou  ever  seen 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it  ?^ — "  No  !  lord  and  king, 
thou  hast  no  equal  in  the  world  !^— -<<  Thou  art  right,  God  in 
heaven  does  not  much  surpass  me  r — The  king  drank  some 
English  beer  from  a  bottle,  which  he  immediately  handed 
to  the  Dane ;  the  latter  took  a  little,  and  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  liquor  would  intoxicate  him. — ^*  It  is 
not  the  beer  that  confounds  thee,^  says  Opoccoo,    "  it  is 
the  brightness  of  my  countenance  which  throws  the  universe 
into  a  state  of  inebriety .'^ — This  same  king  conquered  the 
brave  prince  Oorsooeh,  chief  of  the  Akims,  who  slew  him- 
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self.  He  caused  the  head  of  the  vanquished  prince  to  be  BOOK 
brought  to  him,  decked  it  with  golden  bracelets,  and,  in  ^^^^^^' 
presence  of  his  generals,  directed  to  him  the  following 
speech  : — «  Behold  him  laid  in  the  dust,  this  great  mo- 
narch,  who  had  no  equal  in  the  universe  except  God  and 
me !  He  was  certainly  the  third.  Oh  my  brother  Oorsooeh, 
why  wouldst  thou  not  acknowledge  thyself  my  inferior  ? 
But  thou  hopedst  to  find  an  opportunity  of  killing  me : 
thou  thoughtest  that  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one 
great  man  in  the  world.  Thy  sentiment  was.  not  to  be 
blamed ;  it  is  one  which  aU  mighty  kings  ought  to  partici« 
pate*.** 

-  The  ferocious  actions  of  these  little  tyrants  are  not  re- 
volting to  a  people  equally  sanguinary  as.  themselves,  and 
who,  even  after  their  death,  hasten  to  gratify  that  thirst  for 
human  blood  which  they  consider  as  inherent  in  their  royal 
manes.     On  the  death  of  Freampoong,  king  of  the  Akims,  Burial  of  « 
that  people  sacrificed  on  his  tomb,  his  slaves,  to  the  number  ^^' 
of  several  thousands,  together  with  his  prime  minister,  and 
.3S6  of  his  wives.     All  these  victims  were  buried  alive,  their 
bones  being  previously  broken.     For  several  days  the  peo- 
ple performed  dances,  accompanied  with  solemn  songsj  round 
the  tomb  where  these  unfortunates  sufiered  lingering  and  • 
horrible  agonies. 

Neither  public  nor  private  happiness  can  exist  where  slavery, 
laws  and  manners  so  barbarous  prevail.     Two  thirds  of 
the  negro  population  lead  lives  of  hereditary  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  or  are  liable  every  instant  to  be  re- 
duced- to  that  condition  by  the  order  of  their  masters.-— 
Perhaps  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
unhappy  persons  what  country  they  water  with  their  sweat 
and  tears.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  suve  trader 
individuals,  sold  with  the  semblance  of  law,  offers  to  the 
slave  merchants  some  temptations  to  carry  off  free  persons 
by  stealth  or  violence,  and  some  horrid  examples  of  such 
a  practice  are  adduced.    One  of  these  merchants,  known 

•  Bcnner,  Kdat  de  la  Ctto  d*Or. 
T   S 
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BOOK   by  the  name  of  Ben  Jdinson,  had  violated  a  free  young 
_  woman,  and  sold  her  to  an  English  Captain.     As  he  re- 

turned with  the  reward  of  his  villany,  other  negroes,  dis- 
patched by  the  prince,  or  some  of  the  heads  of  Uie  villi^, 
attacked  him,  bound  him,  and  crying  <<  off  with  the  thief,^ 
took  him  to  the  vessel,  and  offered  him  for  sale.  It  yftBB 
in  vain  that  Ben  Johnson  appealed  to  the  friendship  of 
the  European  negro-dealer,  reminding  him  that  he  was 
a  free  man,  and  his  most  active  hai^d  in  procuring  slaves. 
<<  No  matter,^  says  the  unfeeling  Englishman,  <<  siince 
these  people  sell  you,  I  purchase  you  C*  and  instantly  fixed 
his  fetters.  In  other  instances,  a  horrible  avarice  diss^vea 
>»  all  the  ties  of  kindred.    Mothers  are  seen  selling  their  chiU 

dren  i^t  an  early  age,  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice.  One  day, 
a  stout  young  African  took  his  little  son  to  sell  him  to  the 
Europeans ;  the  latter  more  cunning,  and  better  acqutdnt- 
ed  with  the  language  of  the  foreigners,  showed  them  that 
a  man  of  the  strength  and  size  of  bis  father,  was  of  more 
value  than  he,  and  thus  prevailed  with  them  to  take  him  in 
his  stead,  though  the  latter  kept  calling  out,  that  <<  no  son 
has  a  right  to  sell  his  father.?' 
Mode  of  Some  despots  consider  the  population  of  their  territories 
2^^^*  as  a  large  stall  of  cattle,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  expect 
to  derive  a  revenue.  The  town  of  GandioUe  was  lately  called 
on  by  the  Darnel,  or  king,  for  a  contribution  of  eigbty-three 
slaves,  which,  on  their  refusal  to  pay,  he  exapted  by  fbree. 
Gandiolle  was  transformed  into  a  catnp,  filled  with  horse 
and  foot,  who  flocked  to  the  place  for  the  sake  of  pUIi^, 
and  wherever  the  same  legitimate  monarch  arrived,  his 
presence  uniformly  brought  consternation.,  desertion,  and 
wretchedness  ^. 

It  cannot  be  denied,,  that  these  enormities  are  purely  the 
offspring  of  tl^e  infamous  traffic  in  negroes.  The  most 
dreadful  thii]|g  is,  that  the  African  princes,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  an  hundred  men^  often  sacrifice  a  thousand ; 
foff  when  these  despots  c^  vpt  find  individuals  whopi  t^ey 
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QBjOL  coodemo  to  be  sold,  they  regularly  hunt  down  the  in-    BOOK 
habitants  of  an  entire  village,  like  a  flock  of  deer ;  some    ___ 
xaake  an  armed  resistance,  others  fly  to  the  woods,  to  the 
dens  of  lions,  and  panthers,  scarcely  so  merciless  as  their 
own  commtriots.     Several  tracts  of  country  have  been  suc- 
cessively depopulated  by  these  atrocities. 

It  is  certain  that  the  slaves  are  carried  off  against  their 
will,  and  most  frequently  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  most 
poignant  affliction.  This  is  not  denied :  but  it  is  said  that 
they  consist  of  captives  who  would  otherwise  be  slain,  or 
oriminals  condemned  by  courts  of  justice.  The  answer  tp 
this  is,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
fion^  that  wars  are  now  undertaken,  incessantly,  for  the  ex-i 
press  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  market ;  andi 
Uiat  since  thfi  establishment  of  this  traffic,  every  crime 
is  punished  by  selling  the  offender  to  a  dealer ; — ^acciu 
aationa  of  witphcraft  or  adultery  are  always  at  hand  to 
injure  a  supply  to  the  traders  on  the  coast ;  and  if  these 
fa^l,  it  is  admitted,  that  by  advancing  a  little  brandy  or 
gunpowder  to  the  natives,  a  whole  village  may  be  legal- 
ly carried  off  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

The  necessity  of  crowding  on  board  of  one  vessel  several  Middle 
bundred  slaves,  often  produces  the  most  horrible  scenes.  P*""8^ 
Attacked  by  pestilential  fevers,  by  famine  and  death,  the 
sUve  ship  becomes  at  once  an  hospital,  a  prison,  and  a 
school  of  inhumanity  and  crime.  More  than  one  half  of 
the  blacks  that  form  the  cargo  kill  themselves  or  die  of 
disease ;  sometimes  the  captain,  reduced  to  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, throws  them  aliye  into  the  sea  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Eurpp^na*  The  mariners  employed  in  such  a  trade  ac- 
quire a  ferocious  character,  and  afterwards  stain  the  soil  of 
Europe  with  criipes  worthy  only  of  degraded  Africa. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bibliotheque  Ophthal- 
mique,  will  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  what  is  called 
the.jmiddle  paasagjs :  >^  The  Kodeur  sailed  from  Havre  on 
the  24th  of  January,  181 9^  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  When  under  the  line,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  negroes,  who  wer^  heaped  together  in  the  hold^  and] 
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BOOK  .  between  decks,  had  contracted  a  considerable  inflammation 

^^y^y*  in  the  eyes.  They  were  successively  brought  on  deck,  in 
order  that  they  might  breathe  a  purer  air.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  this  practice,  because  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  locked  in  each  other^s  arms.     On 

^  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Guadaloupe,  the  crew  was  in  a 

most  deplorable  condition.  Of  the  negroes,  thirhf^nine 
had  become  blind,  and  were  thrown  overboard  8.** 

Number  To  say  nothing  of  the  mental  agony  implied  in  the  for. 
^*'^*  cible  separation  of  these  miserable  beings  from  their  friends 
and  their  country,  it  is  quite  enough  to  mention  j  that  upon 
an  average,  no  less  than  seventeen  in  the  hundred  die  be- 
fore they  are  landed;  and  that  there  is* a  farther  loss  of 
thirty-three  in  the  seasoning,  arising  chiefly  from  diseases 
contracted  during  the  voyage.  One  half  of  the  victims  of 
this  trade  perish,  therefore,  in  the  rude  operation  of  trans* 
planting  them ;  and  probably  not  less  than  50,000  men 
are  cut  off  thus  miserably  every  year,  without  taking  into 
account  the  multitudes  that  are  slaughtered  in  the  wars  to 
which  this  traffic  gives  occasion,  and  the  numbers  that 
must  perish  more  gradually  by  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  parents  or  protectors. 

Situation  in     Qf  their  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  few  that  desire  to 

the  West 

Indies.  be  informed  need  now  be  ignorant.  They  are  driven  at 
work  like  a  team  of  horses,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whip.  No  breathing  time  or  pause  of  languor 
is  allowed,  they  must  work  as  cattle,  draw  altogether,  and 
keep  time  exactly,  in  all  the  movements  which  their  driv« 
ers  enjoin.  Of  the  infelicity  of  this  condition^  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed,  from  the  precautions  that  are  neces- 
sary to  withhold  them  from  suicide  and  from  insurrcfctions, 
which  no  precaution  can  ever  long  avert  \ 

Commence-     'pjjg  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  New 

raent  of  the  "^ 

ttaffic.  World  seems  to  have  begun  as  early  as  the  year  '150S, 
when  a  few  slaves  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  settle^ 
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Bients  in  *AfncsL  into  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Iii  BOOK 
1511  it  was  greatly  enlai^ed  by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  of 
Spain ;  and  the  benevolent  Bartholomew  de  las  CasaSy 
blinded  by  compassion  for  the  poor  American  Indians, 
proposed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  then  administer- 
ed by  Cardinal  Xhnenes,  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  commerce  in 
the  persons  of  the  native  Africans.  <<  The  Cardinal, 
however,  with  a  foresight,  a  benevolence,  and  a  justice, 
which  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory,  rejected  the 
proposal ;  not  only  judging  it  to  be  unlawful  to  consign 
^innocent  people  to  slavery  at  all,  but  to  be  veiy  inconsist- 
ent to  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  from  a  state 
of  misery  by  consigning  it  to  those  of  another.  Ximenes, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  great 
friends  of  the  Africans  after  the  partial  beginning  of  the 
trade  V' 

From  that  period  to  the  first  combination  for  its  aboli*  Exertioosof 
tioD,— from  the  tiruly  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  to  the  illus-  ^  ^ 
trious  ministers  Pitt  and  £ox,  there  were  never  wanting 
voices  to  declare  its  iniquity ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1727,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the  year  1758,  that  the 
Quakers  in  England,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their 
collective  character,  fervently  warned  all  their  members 
to  ^void  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  unrighteous 
commerce.  In  the  yearly  meeting  of  1761,  they  proceed* 
ed  to  exclude  from  their  society  such  as  should  be  found 
directly  concerned  in  this  practice ;  and,  in  1763,  declared 
it  to  be  criminal  to  aid  and  abet  the  trade  in  any  manner, 
dnrectly  or  indirectly.  From  this  time  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  increasing  zeal  on  this  subgectamcHig  the 
Friends,  so  as  to  impel  the  Society  to  step  out  of  its  ordi- 
«ary  course  in  behalf  of  their  injured  fellow  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  June,  1783,  the  Friends,  col- 
lectively, petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
pontinuance  of  this  traflSc ;  and,  afterwards,  both  collect-^ 

« 
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BOOK  ively  and  individufiUy,  exerted  themselves  by  the  presa^ 
by  private  correspondence^  and  by  personal  journies,  to 
enlighten  the  minds  of  torn  conceming  it,  especially  those 
af  the  rising  generation.  Indeed^  by  the  frequent  inter^ 
communion  of  the  Missionary  Quakers  from  England  to 
America,  and  Ameriea  to  England,  the  Quakers  had  ear-» 
lier  and  greater  opportunities,  than  any  other  body  of  mett 
in  Great  Britain,  of  beooming  acquainted  with  its  horrors  i 
while,  from  their  religious  principles,  they  were  hk^y  to 
be  the  first  in  beooming  uneasy  under  the  sense  of  its  in^ 
justice. 

The  public  efiEbrts  of  Mr.  Wilberfor6e,  Mr.  Fox^  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  of  other  senators  \  the  prodigious  and  perse ver* 
ing  labours  of  Mr.  ClarkstHi,  the  writings  and  exertions  of 
the  learned  and  courageous  Granville  Sharp,  backed  by 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  c^  the  British  public,  after  a 

Abolition,  struggle  of  nearly  fifty  years,  received  their  final  reward 
in  the  legal  abolition  of  the  trade  relative  to  the  British 
(^npire-i-a  legislative  measure  which  constitutes  the  glory 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  JPox  and  Lord  GrenviUe. 
The  act  for  this  purpose  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
S5th  of  March,  1807. 

United  On  the  Sd  of  March  of  that  same  year,  the  slave  trade 

^^'       was  abolished  in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  subseqiient 
act,  it  was  declared  a  capital  crime  to  engage  in  it. 
In  1814,  Denmark  followed  the  example  of  Britain, 

Treaty  with     In  the  same  year,  the  king  of   Spmi  engaged  by 

^^^  treaty  1  to  prohibit  his  subjects  from  carrying  on  the 
slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  pf  supplying  any  island,  or 
possessions,  excepting  thoae  appertaining  to  Spain;  and 
to  prevent,  by  effectual  regulations,  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  flag  being  given  to  foreigners  who  migKt 
engage  in  this  traffic;  axkl,  in  1817,  he  further  engage 
ed,  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  slaves  tg  the  northward 
of  the  line ;  with  an  additional  regutatipi^  thfit  the  stov^ 
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tcttde  should  be  abolifihed  thioughout  the  entire  dominions  BOOK 
of  Spain,  w  the  80th  day  of  May,  lOW;  and  that  from  ^^^^^' 
and  after  that  period,  it  dhould  not  be  lavf ul  for  any  of 
tbe  eut^eets  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves,  or 
to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever ;  in 
consideration  of  his  Britannic  MAjestj  engaging  to  pay 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  as  a 
con^i^satiesi  fcx*  losses  sustained  by  his  subjects  engaged 
in  this  traffic.  It  must  be  allowed  that  his  Catholic 
Miyesty  appears  to  have  taken  his  humamty  to  no  bad 
market 

In  the  same  year,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  also  Treaty  with 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade;  but  it  was  not  until  j^^^f^^^'* 
1818  that  be  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  King  of 
Great  Britiun,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  reflect- 
ive flags  from  being  made  use  of  as  a  protection  to  this 
nefarious  traffic  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  In  this, 
be  engages  to  prohibit  his  subjects  ^<  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  and  eq>ecially  by  penal  law  the  most  formal,  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  said  iniquitous  trade  ;^  and  the 
more  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  two  parties  agree 
to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  their  respective  merchant 
ships^  within  certtun  limits,  by  ships  of  war  of  the  two  na- 
tioius,  on  good  grounds  of  suspiciou  that  such  merchant' 
aliips  are  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
slaves  beu^  actually  found  on  board,  the  ship  so  engaged 
tQ  be  sdj^ied  aud  brought  to  trial-  before  a  mixed  court  of 
justice,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members 
of  each  nation. 

In  the  year  1815,  his  Faithful  Majesty  of  Portugal  like- Treaty  with 
wUe  brought  bis  humanity  to  market,  and  agreed  to  aba-  ^^'^^^ 
liah  the  slave  trade  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial 
line,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £800,000  being  paid 
to  him  by  England;  and  a  remission  of  the  residue  e£  a 
l^an  to  Portugal  of  £600,000.  And  in  July,  1817,  a 
further  treaty  was  luade,  similar  to  that  with  the  Eong  of 
the  Netherkmds^  agreeing  to  a  mutual  search  of  merchant 
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BOOK   vessels ;  to  the  establishment  of  two  '<  mixed  courts,^  one 
IiXVlll.  ^^  jj^  Yiei^  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Brazils. 
Courts  of        These  courts  are  composed  of  a  judge  and  an  arbiter, 
missioiL'™"  named  by  each  contracting  party,  who  are  to  hear  and  de- 
cide, without  appeal,  in  all  cases  of  capture  of  slave  ships 
brought  before  them ;  but  such  is  the  defective  nature  of 
the  constitution,  and  such  the  practices  of  the  courts  of 
mixed  commission,  and  the  evasions  of  the  treaties  by  the 
slave  dealers,  that  the  elBbrts  of  the  officers,  who  are  zeal- 
ously and  honestly  bent  on  performing  their  duty,  are 
often  rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  they  themselves 
placed  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations  ™. 
French  In  1815,  France  professed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade; 

ave  e.  -^^^  ^Y^^  j^^^  enacted  for  this  purpose  are  so  lax  and  in- 
dulgent that  they  are  any  thing  but  efficacious: — they  mere- 
ly condemn  the  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation ;  but  such 
are  the  profits  of  one  successful  voyage,  that  they  will  af- 
ford an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  several  penalties. 
The  French  oppose  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking 
the  trade — (short  of  declaring  it  piracy)— -a  reciprocal 
right  of  search.  ^ 

Present  During  the  war  with  France,  when  England  engross- 

■lave  trade.  ®^  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  search  upon  all  suspected  vessels,  the 
slave  trade  had  nearly  ceased  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast ; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  papers 
laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  too  clearly 
demonstrate  that  its  atrocities  have  greatly  increased.  It 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  expected,  that  when  England  had 
withdrawn  herself  from  this  odious  traffic,  the  most  affiiict- 
j  ing  branch  of  which,  (the  middle  passage,)  she  had  pre- 

viously mitigated  by  salutary  regulations,  the  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  of  all  nations  would  rush  in  to  fill  up  the 
void  which  she  had  made ;  but  after  the  sovereign  powers 
of  Europe  had,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  solemnly  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  to  be  ^'  the  degradation  of  Eurof)e, 
and  the  scourge  of  humanity;"  when,  in  consequence  of 
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this  unanimous,  reprobation,  it  had  been  settled  by  solemn  BOOK ' 

•  ^  •  T  XVI  IT 

treaties  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  indulgence  granted  ' 

to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  trade  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
and  within  a  limited  space,  it  should  wholly  cease,  it  could 
hardly  be  anticipa^ted  that  those  very  powers,  in  open  vio* 
lation  of  treaties,  should  be  found,  not  only  giving  all  pos^ 
sible  encouragement  to  their  own  subjects,  but  by  allowing 
foreigners  to  fit  out  in  their  own  ports,  and  to  assume  their 
own  flags,  the  more  conveniently  to  carry  on  this  detest- 
able traffic,  with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Although  France  has  a  squadron  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  slave  vessels  are  scarcely  incommod- 
ed by  her  cruizers ;  and  the  French  officers,  if  they  do  not  en- 
courage, at  least  connive  at,  the  numerous  slave  vessels  that 
swarm  upon  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  trade,  Slave  and 
though  proscribed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far  from  '*®  *  *"* 
being  abolished,  or  even  limited,  is  greatly  extended,  in- 
flicting  increasing  misery  not  only  upon  its  immediate  vic- 
tims, but  upon  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  continent,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  New  World.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  Europe  is  secured  to 
the  produce  raised  by  slaves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
the  total  and  bonajide  abolition  of  this  traffic. — Free  labour 
is  at  present  so  high  in  the  West  Indies,  as  to  hold  cut  an 
overwhelming  temptation  to  import  slaves ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  too  much  to  trust  to  registry  laws,  and  such 
devices,  to  prevent  their  importation.  On  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  Bryan  Edwards  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
**  Whether,''  says  he,  *<  it  be  possible  for  any  nation  in 
Europe,  singly  considered,  to  preveht  its  subjects,  from 
procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  so  long  as  Africa  shall  con- 
tinue to  sell,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts ; 
but  none  concerning  the  conveying  the  slaves  so  purchased 
into  every  island  in  the  West  Indies^  in  spite  of  the  mari- 
time force  of  all  Europe.     No  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
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BOOR    the  dxtexit'  of  the  uninhabited  coast  of  the  Inrirer  of  these 

1  X.VI11  •  •  •        • 

1  islands,  the  facility  of  landing'  in  every  part  of  ihem,  the 

previuling  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours 
sn  all  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  foreign  powers,  (so 
conveniently  mtuated  for  contittband  traffic,)  can  hesitate 
a  moment  to  pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  sliives  into  our  West  India  colonies,  would 
be  like  that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the 
ocean  °.*^  There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  way  effectually  to 
put  down  West  India  slavery,  and  that  is,  to  allow  the 
sugar  and  other  colonial  products,  raised  by  compara- 
tively cheap  free  labour  in  the  East  Indies,  to  come  into 
competition  with  that  raised  by  slaves  in  the  Wei$t  Indies. 
When  this  is  done,  the  latter  will  be  driven  from  the  field ; 
and  there  wilt  be  no  farther  motive  to  tear  the  poor  Afri- 
cans from  their  native  soil  p. 
Pxesent  With  regard  to  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  the  pro- 

lonialbond-  g^ess  of  general  improvement  is  exceedingly  tardy  **.     Fif- 
»g«-  teen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  aboUtion  of  the  slave 

trade  was  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  But  during 
that  long  period  no  effective  measures  have  been  adopted 
either  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  or  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  or 
paving  the  way  to  his  future  emancipation.  In  many  of 
the  colonies,  voluntary  manumissions  by  the  master  still 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  heavy  impost ;  and  this  cruel 
tax  upon  private  benevolence  prevails  even  in  colonies  where 
the  crown  is  the  sole  legislator.  In  all,  the  slave  continues 
absolutely  inadmissible  as  a  witness  in  any  cause,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  which  concerns  persons  oi  free  condition ; 
and  even  in  questions  affecting  his  own  personal  freedom, 
and  that  of  his  posterity  for  ever,  the  onus  still  rests  on  him 
to  prove  that  he  is  free,  and  not,  as  in  all  justice  it  ought 
to  do,  upon  the  person  denying  his  freedom,  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  slave.  In  none,  is  the  marriage  of  the  slave 
made  legal,  or  guarded  by  any  legal  sanctions ;  and,  with 

**  History  of  tlie  West  Indies,  toL  II.  p.  130. 

*  £din.  Keyiei^,  No.  75.    Article  £att  and  West  IncBa  Sugan. 
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partial  exceptions,  his  instruction  in  Christianity  is  left  to  bOOIc 
the  fortuitous  efforts  of  voluntary  missionaries.  1-XVlir. 

The  negro  race,  even  supposing  it  to  be  inferior  in  in*  Ditpontion 
tellectual  capacity  to  the  Europeans,  the  Arabiamit,  ^^^^r^s^r'd' 
Hittcfdos,  unquestionably  possess  the  requisite  faculties  for  vUiztftion. 
appreciating  and  adopting  our  laws  and  iniititutions.  Not- 
irithstanding  the  horrible  picture  which  we  have  drawn  of 
the  actual  state  of  Africa,  the  negro  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
dentiments  which  honour  and  exalt  human  nature.  Though 
we  sometitnes  find  parents  selling  their  children,  the  ties  of 
parental  tenderness  are  in  general  as  powerful  as  they  can 
well  be,  in  a  country  in  which  polygamy  is  practised. 
**  l^trike  me,  but  say  no  harm  of  my  mother,''  is  a  sentence 
faniiliar  among  the  negroes.  A  Danish  governor,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  presented  with  his  liberty  a  young  negro  who 
wished  to  sell  hinjself  in  order  to  purchase  his  father's  free- 
dom.  Friendship  has  had  its  heroes  in  Guinea  as  it  had 
ifi  the  country  of  Pylades.  Proofs  of  generous  gratitude 
have  also  been  displayed,  Not  long  ago,  a  French  negro 
having  become  an  opulent  merchant,  gave  an  annuity  to 
his  old  master,  who  had  become  unfortunate.  There  are 
fUfme  colonists  who,  like  the  ancient  eastern  patriarchs,  hve 
asnid^Bt  a  race  of  slaves  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  united 
by  an  inviolate  attachment. 

In  Senegambia  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  have  their 
glaves  asseinbled  in  a  collection  of  huts,  close  to  one  an- 
(0ther,  and  which  is  called  a  rumbdi.  They  choose  a  chief 
from  among  themselves,  and  if  his  children^  ate  worthy  of 
the  distfnctiDn,  they  succeed  to  the"  situation  after  his  death. 
These  slaves  cultivate  the  plantations  of  their  masters,  aiid 
accompany  them  to  carry  their  burdens  when  they  travel. 
They  are  never  sold  when  they  b»Te  attained  an  advanced 
age,  or  when  they  are  born  in  the  country.  Any  depart- 
ure from  this  practice  would  issue  in  the  desertion  of  the 
whole  rumbde,  but  the  slave  who  conducts  himself  impro- 
perly, is  delivered  up  by  his  comrades  to  their  master  to 
be  sold^ 

4  Mollien,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  138. 
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BOOK  The  finest  feature  in  the  negro  character  is  heroic  fideh- 
LXVllI.  ^y  to  a  just  master,  and  even  to  a  severe  one,  of  which 
Mollien  gives  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of  Qua- 
gieh,  a  negro  inspector. 
N^o  cha-  The  negroes,  as  well  as  the  Foulahs  and  other  inhabitants 
"***'*  of  the  different  villages  in  Senegambia,  practise  hospitality 
in  the  kindest  and  most  delicate  manner ;  the  whole  exer- 
tions of  the  family  seem  devoted  to  console  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  a  stranger ; .  a  separate  hut,  food,  forage  for 
his  beasts  of  burden,  knd  personal  service,  are  readily  af- 
forded, with  apologies  for  defects,  and  often  without  the 
expectation  of  any  return.  The  ferocious  and  perfidious 
conduct  of  a  great  many  individuals  in  the  different  Afri- 
can nations  and  tribes,  though  in  some  communities  more 
marked  than  in  others,  only  serve  to  illustrate,  by  contrast, 
virtues  which  are  of  frequent  appearance.  The  traveller 
Park  gives  an  instance  of  kindness  and  hospitality  expe- 
rienced by  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  which, 
for  tenderness  and  simplicity,  approaches  almost  to  the 
stories  of  romance'.  The  negroes  are  invariably  found 
much  better  men  than  the  Moors.  When  M.  Mollien 
was  at  the  African  village  of  Sanai,  in  the  interior, 
though  the  people  were  at  war  with  the  Foulahs,  a  ca- 
ravan of  Serracolets  arrived,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
two  nations  traded  freely  and  securely,  and  were  not  even 
subjected  to  the  least  molestation  or  inconvenience  from 
search.  The  two  governments,  relying  on  the  probity  of 
the  merchants,  agreed  to  protect  them,  and  not  a  single 
instance  occurred  of  a  caravan  having  been  pillaged  by 
either  of  the  armies  •. 

.   '  Fark*a  TiBvels,  toL  I.  p.  193.        •Mollitn,  TriTels  in  Africa,  p.  138. 
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Contintiation  of  the  description  of  Afrka.^^General  and 
particular  description  of  Congo  or  Southern  Guinea^ 
and  of  some  adjoining  states. 

In  savage^  unlettered  regions^  the  caprice  of  the  traveller,  BOO^ 
or  the  pedantry  of  geographers,  occasionally  invents  new  ^^' 
names  or  supersedes  those  generally  received.  One  de- Diyenity  of 
nomination  is  for  the  most  part  as  arbitrary  as  the  other,  °""*** 
imd  the  choice  to  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new 
does  not  merit  much  discussion.  The  coast  of  western 
Africa,  included  between  cape  Lopez  de  Gonsalvo  and 
cape  Negro,  is  in  commerce  known  under  the  general  name 
of  the  coast  of  Angola  \  It  is  the  western  Ethiopia  of 
several  French  and  Italian  authors  \  It  is  part  of  the 
lower  Ethiopia  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  division  of  Africa 
which  commenced  near  the  fort  of  Mina,  dn  the  north  side 
of  the  equator  •.  The  best  geographers  of  the  present  day 
name  it  Lower  Guinea^  or  Southern  Guinea^  to  distinguiah 
it  from  that  which  is  properly  so  called,  and  for  distinc- 
tion, upper  Guinea  *.  It  would  nevertheless  appear  more 
natural  to  give  to  this  region  the  name  of  Congo,  a  king- 
dom under  the  government  of  which  it  has  for  some  time 
been  wholly  included,  and  the  language  of  which  appears 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  idioms  that  are  there  spoken. 
Situated,  like  Guinea,  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  to.  the  south 
of  the  equator,  Congo  enjoys  the  same  climate  as  thosecoun- 
tries  which  we  have  described  in  the  two  preceding  books, 

■  Oe  Grandpr^,  Voyage  k  la  c6ce  Ooddentale  de  TAfrique,  Intiod.  p.'  1<3» 
^  Cavazzi  and  liBbat,  Bdatum  Historiqiu^  etc  Parity  1T32.  .  * 

«  Marmol,  Afrique,  III.  90.  ^  Bnins,  Afidkat  IV.  9. 
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BOOK   ^^^^  ^his  diiference  only,  that  the  seasons  appear  in  opposite 
^^     months.  Respecting  the  seasons,  there  can  only,  iu  strictness^ 
CUmmtea&d  ^^  distinguished  the  two  extremes  of  dry  and  rainy.       In 
•w»P««-     general,  from  the  period  of  our  vernal  equinox  until  the  end 
^  of  September,  no  rain  falls ;  but  the  winds  from  the  south 

and  south-east  temper  the  atmosphere  %  and  the  heat,  al- 
though intense,  particularly  in  clear  days,  is  nevertheless 
supportable.  During  foggy  Wedth6r,which  is  not  uncommon, 
the  humidity  of  the  air  relaxes  the  fibres,  oppresses  respi- 
Mioiij  Md  fi'om  the  slightest  exercise  vialeftt  perspirations 
am  Mcited,  irhicb  utrdermiAd  the  health  of  dtrangers,  and 
oblige  them  either  to  dry  themselves  by  the  lirey  Or  to 
change  their  ciothes.  During  the  other  half  of  the  yeat 
the  sun  is  less  an  orb  of  light  than  a  burning  furnace  i  bis 
perpendicular  rays  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  lif^  and 
lender  the  soil  completely  barren,  did  not  bountiful  nature 
furnish  a  remedy  in  the  coolness  of  the  i^ights^  which  are 
equal  to  the  days  in  length  ;^— in  the  dews  of  evening  and 
morning,  always  abundant  at  this  period.  The  air  is 
farther  cooled  by  the  rapid  torrents  which  furrow  the  ades 
of  the  hills,  and  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  winter  the 
plains :  we  may  aiso  add  the  effect  of  the  winds  impregnat- 
ed with  humid  vapours^  which,  during  this  season,  blow 
periodically  from  the  north-west,  namely,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  collecty  amiong  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, immense  masses  of  vi^ur  in  the  form  of  clouds* 
From  the  beginning  of  October  these  reservoirs  of  wat^ 
pour  upon  the  country  frequent  rains,  accompanied  by 
storms  of  thunder  and  wind,  which  do  not  eease  till  the 
month  of  April '.  The  soil)  heated  to  a  considerable  depths 
absorbs  this  water  with  avidity^^nature  revives  and  assumes 
a  smiling  aspect— vegetation  is  dev^oped  wi^  aaastooish-» 
ing  rapid^ty-^the  fields  are  opvef ed  with  a  fr^  verdiite — 
.  r  the  trees  push  forth  theur  buds— die  odour  of  sprin^i^ 

flowers  perfumes  the  atttio^h«re'.    There  are,  ifeverthe* 

.0  Lopte,  Bduioiie  ii  Cteg^  fk  t.  (EimBm  oT  iS#l^  Bdliie.) 
'TiofaxuBbiMf^iMasttmt^  6««lk  TcmmI  of  Miiii^p.  1. 
8  Labat,  BdiritiMi  HiiliifiyiPi  1 104» 
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le8%  in  this  ds  In  ottef  countries,  escx^tions  to  the  JMik :  BOOK 
the  ndnfl  staietitnes  do  not  oonie  cm  until  after  the  usual 
period,  or  6ven  fitU  altogetheif ;  during  the  months  of  win^ 
tinr  also  there  is  occastonally  drought  .  At  all  times  the 
stagnant  waters  which  temaxn  after  die  rdns,  fill  the  air 
with  fcnq>hitio  eiChalations,  and  render  a  residenee  near 
the  coast  dUngerous  to  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Con^  divide  the  year  into  six  pej  Se«ons. 
riod*.  The  spring,  mastanxa^  begins  with  the  rains  of 
October,  which  go  on  increasing  until  the  month  ci  Sboiv^ 
ary.  Then  follows  the  risoiou ;  it  is  the  season  of  the 
first  harvest  and  of  the  second  sowing,  the  produce  of 
which  is  cdlected  in  April.  The  rains  which,  since  the 
month  of  January,  had  been  only  passing  showers,  reoom^ 
menoe  during  the  month  of  Mattdi,  and  oontanue,  though 
digfat,  until  the  middle  cf  May.  It  is  into  this  interval 
that  die  mmrkU  and  the  guUombo  fall;  The  gtdbsoo  and 
the  qnimbangala  constitute  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and 
the  printer;  this  last  marked  by  a  destructive  drought, 
which  kills  the  leaves  of  the  trees  by  depriving  them  of 
sap,  destn^s  the  herbage,  and  strips  the  country  ot  all 
its  beauty. 

The  correspondence  of  these  with  our  climate,  and  the 
more  modem  division  of  Captain  Tuckey,  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  TaUe. 

Names  and  duration  qfthe  African  Seasons. 

oaPTAlN  TU0K8Y.  SU  AVTaOB* 

V  ^  {MdlalmManiUy^  Sept  92  to  Get  15  \  ,  M^Mm^m. 
2.  .3  <  VbolazaMansanzff,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jaii.J  *••««»•«»»»- 
SU  JH     Iro^kMCkiHlomba,  Jin*  FeOk.  MareUsa  •  %  l^Maaou. 

ui  C  f  March,  AprU    .     ..     S.  Bcundi. 

^^  {^  i^Jxdj,  Aug.  Sept.  22  .  6.  QAimbangaki, 

In  conimencing  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  Moontaiiu. 

Congo,  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  twp  principal  fea-  ^^'^^  - 

tures  are  deficient,  since  as  little  is  known  of  die  ^hrection  of 

u2 
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^OOK    the  chains  of  mouhtams  as  of  the  origin  and  the  course  of 
'      its  rivers.     The  source  of  the  grie'ater  number  of  the  latter 


is  from  a  plateau  of  table^land,  or  from  a  chain  of  mountains 
generally  distant  from  the  coast  at  least  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  leagues.  But  this  chain  appears  to 
open  itself  in  front  of  two  great  streams  which  proceed  from 
the  interior  of  Ae  continent,  and  of  which  the  origin  is 

The  Co-  unknown.  The  rirer  Coanxa.^  although  the  least  condder- 
able,  is  more  than  .a  league  wide  at  its  tvouth ;  it  rolls  along 
its  muddy  wat^fs  with  such  irresistible  foree,  that  the  sea  is 
coloured  by  it  to  the  distance  of  three  or  foiir  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city,  of  Masangabo, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  within  land;  itis  great' 
cataracts  are  sixty  leagues  farther.  It  appears  to  proceed' 
from  the  south-east.-   The  river  CoMgT>,  cdled- Zol'r^,  or 

The  Zaire.  ZoAir^^  by  the  Batives,  is  three  l^^igueswide  at  its  khouthj  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  with  so  much  impetuosity,  thai 
no  depth  can  be  there  taken  by  the  sounding  line,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  farce  of  this 
Current  is  felt  at  a  distance  of  foixr  leagues  at  sea;  and  soine 
^ect  is  even  parcepftible  at  twelve  leagues;  the  water  at 
that  distance  not  only  retains  a  blackii^  tint,  but  small 
floating  islands' of  bamboo,  hut'ri^  down  into  the  ocean, 
surround  the  navigator,  and  even  impede  the  passage  of- 
vessels  \  The  cataraic^ts  of  this  riVer,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagyes  within  land,  have  a  more 
sublime  appearance  than  those  of  the  Nile. 

This  great  river  undoubtedly  arises  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance; but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Niger  or  th^  Joliba  ?  This  conjecture,  offered  by  M.  de 
Seetzen  more*  than  ten  years  ago  ^  has  been  revived  by  the 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park^,  and  adopted  as  the  basi&for  a 
new  English  expedition,  destined  to  complete  the  discovery 


■■ 

^  ArcHbald  Dalzd,  Nautical  Insfcroctions  respecting  the  coast  of  Africa., 
'  Corzesponclance,  Q6og»  et  Astnm.  de  M.  Zach»  V.  t60.  (Annie  1802.) 
Comp.  VI.  284,  where  M.  Settzen  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  idea. 
J  Munge  Park's  last  JoumaL 
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of  the  ^iger,  .  We  diall  sketch  briefl j  the  ^rgumeBts  by    ?5p^ 
which  we  refuted  this  hypothesis  at  the  time  it  was  ad* 


¥anced.  My  opinion  has  been  but  too  luibappUy  confirms  !^^^^ 
od. .  The  English  expedition  w^  unabie  to  proceed  more  the  Zaue. 
than  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  the  first  cataracU 
of  the  Congo,  in  a  south.«ast:  direction.  The  Portuguese 
have,  penetrated  farther  than  this.  My,friends»  Captain 
.Tuc^ey,  and  M.  Smith'  the  Norw^an:  botanist,  both 
fierished,  the  victims  of  an  enteriprize  from  which. I  had 
dtsfiuaded  them  by  private  letters,  and  by  articles  in  the 
public  journals.    ,  ^  .  .  .  . 

.  Wangara  is  a  country  extremely  low ;  it  is  a  marsh,  and 
49ometimes  a  lake.  The  interior  of  Congo  is,  pa  the  contrary^ 
mountainous,  and  very  high.  How  can  the  Niger,  issuing 
from  Wangara,  find  a  sufficient  declivityrtowards  those  re; 
gions  from  whence  the  Z^aire  flows?  Suppo&bg  that  k  directs 
its  course,  on  leavingWangara,  to  the  south-east,  it  will  very 
.probably  Ml  in  with  the  river  Camarones,  or  wiUittboseof 
Spain  and  Calabar,  which,  if  one  may  judge 'by.  their 
mouths,  ought  to  be  immense  rivers,  and  consequently  de* 
rive  their  origin  from  a  considerable; distance  within  the 
interior  K  These  are  the  reasons  opposed  to  the  identity 
of  the  Niger  with  the  Zaire.  Moreover,  this  last  receives 
ks  greatest  known  stream  from: the  south-east^  under  the 
name. of  Coanga^  and  it  owes  the  abundance  of  its  waters, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the .  natives,  to  a  considerable 
lake  imperfectly  known,  and  which  they  call  AquUondct, 
It  inay,  perhaps,  form. a  part  of  ^n  entire  system  of  lakes, 
similar  to  the  lakes  of  Canada,, and  which  may  probably 
even  include  that  of  Maravi.  . 

The  soil,  generally  rich  anil  fertile,  rewards  amply  the  MinetBl 
labours  of  the  husbajuiman.     Nevertheless,  the  land  along  !««*««*«»»• 
the  coast,  being  either  too  sandy  or  too  marshy,  is  unfa-  ^ 

vourable  to  cultivation.  Sands  also  compose  all  the  mount- 
ains of  Loango,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Sogno,  where,  however,  they  cover  a  good  soil.   Among  th^ 

^  Seicfaud,  in  the  Comtpondencc  of  Zach,  V.  p.  409.  < 
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BOQK  Other  pon^tituent  {)arts  of  the  soil  of  Ibw^  Guiaea,  there  u 
^^'  an  cKcelleht  arg^Uaoeoas  earth  ^,  entire  mountains  of  orien- 
tal granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  various  kinds  of  marble^  and 
evtti,  aocMxding  to  Lopez,  the  hyacinth  ^.  There  are  also 
found  aerolites,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  tOFm 
gia\  Limestone,  whieh  is  wanting,  except  above  the 
cataracts  of  the .  Zaire  %  is  supplied  by  shells  f pi;nd  in 
great  quantities  alcmg  the  sea  shore.  Loango  abounds 
in  salt  t  it  is  obtained  in  shallows  along  the  coast,  finoi^ 
fi  spcmtaneous  evi^ration  of  the  wafer ;  the  negroes  also 
prepare  it  by  boiling  i*.  The  kingdom  of  Angola  containft 
Bait  pits,  from  which  are  extracted  pieces  fnf  salt  two  feet 
\jfi  length  and  frpm  five  to  six  tndies  in  breadth.  The  salt 
0old  in  the  markets  by  the  name  of  gmaamui  or  ArAJafama 
stone,  is  ujied  as  a  medicine.  According  to  Battel  t,  it  is  a 
variety  of  rock  salt,  beds  of  which,  three  feet  deq^  extend 
over  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  province  of  Demba. 

MetaU.  ^l^e  mines  of  Loango  and  Benguela  furnish  ^xoeDoif; 

iron  r.  Nearly  all  the  mountain^  of  Guinea  are  fevru^ 
nou9  (  hut  the  natives,  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  ex- 
imcting  the  metal,  and  the  Europeans,  in  this  reqject,  en- 
jpourage  their  ihdolence.  InAngola^  iron  ore  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  river.  With  a  view  of  arrest* 
ing  it,  the  negroes  place  in  the  river  bundles  of  straw  and 
llried  vegetables,  to  which  the  metallic  p^vticles  attach 
themselves^  According  to  Battel,  Lopez,  and  Graadprfi, 
copper  and  silver  abound  in  Angola,  and  particularly  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mayomba,  where  the  metal  is  found  near 
the  suiface^  There  are  also  several  mines  of  coj^r  in 
Anziko,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Zaire :  near  the  great  cataract  it  is  extracted  of  a  bright 
yellow^.     Nothing,  however,  attests  the  presence  of  gold ; 

^  ' .  1  Labdt,  BeL  II.  p.  63.        "  Lopoz.  1.  c  p.  id. 

"  Labat,  I.  p.  71.       "*  Tuckey,  353,  488. 
^  P  ZucdieUi^ Voyage  'and  Misnon,  6erm»Traii8l.  p.  IfiS^Sti*  Pieyaf  t,  p«  9T. 

^  Ptticim  CoUectioD,  II.  p.  9T8. 

'  Labat,  I.  p.  27^83.  II.  p.  59.    ZuccfaeUi,  p.  280.     •  Labat,  I.  p.  7U 
<  Purcfaas,  p.  978.    Lopez,  p.  23.    De  pr»odpre«  I*  |^.  38. 
*  Cavazzi  and  Labat,  I.  p.  35. 


a#d  &9&ry  thing  that  has  been  said  coucerntiig  the  miiies  BOOK 
^  the  Portugoese  colony  of  Benguela  is  meie  coojectare.      ^^* 


If  the  riche$  of  the  nunefal  kingdom  are  less  briUiantYq^eudilei. 
than  they  haive  been  represented  by  former  travellers,  it  is 
BOt  so  vith  the  productioBs  of  the  vegetaUe  kingdom. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Z^re  akme^  professor  Smith  (H9(30ver- 
«d  18  genera,  and  250  species^  of  plants  {J^ehOetf 
new;  bc^des,  pther  10  genera,  ^nd  ft50  i^ecies,  i^liich 
are  only  found  in  Congo,  t/s  countries  adjaoeot  ^*  Na* 
tnre  here,  all  life  and  actiyky,  puteaents  to  the  eye  a 
luxuriance  which  no  description  can  exceeds  The  downs 
are  enamelled  with  flowers  of  eveiy  hue.  The  fields  and 
woods  aie  decked  with  lilies  whiter  than  snow ;  in  every 
dire^aon  there  are  entire  groves  of  tulips  -of  the  most  lively 
colours,  intermixed  with  the  tube-ros^  and  hyacinth.  The 
nose  and  jasmine,  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  would, 
in  that  region,  require  the  aid  of  watering,  which  the 
£iircqpean,  either  attached  to  oommei^5  or  given  \sp  to 
indolence,  altogether  negleets. 

Among  the  alimentary  plants,  is  tte  mt^ringa  or  moif- Alimentary 
cmga^  a  ^ecies  of  millet,  highly  fdeaeant  bodi  in  taste  and  ^'^^' 
smell,  the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  weigh  from  two 
to  threepounds.  .TheHolous,of  every  variety,  grows  without 
cultiure'^.  The  luno  or  luco^  probably  the  test  of  Aby  ssinia^^, 
forms  a  very  white  and  pleasant  bread,  as  good  as  that  made 
of  wheat  ;*— it  is  the  common  £Dod  of  Congo.   The  ears  are 
triangular,  and  the  grains  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  marked 
with  a  black  sppt ;  they  are  not  larger  than  those  of  mus- 
tard.    The  seed  was  brought  from  the  environs  of  the 
Nile,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Lopee  '.    The  culture  of 
European  wheat  has  been  tried  in  vain.     Its  over4ux* 
uriant  stalks  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  continue 
barren.    M.  de  Orandpre  %  however,  witnessed  the  growth 
of  ears  which  contiuned  flfty-two  grains.     The  maiee,      < 
maxza  manpuio,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  used  for 

V  Tuckey'fl  Narntiye,  p.  4S5.  ^  Battel^  p.  9S5. 

y  KhnDann,  CdUccUod  des  Voyage^  XXIL  p.  1T2» 
*  LopeZ)  p.  40.         *  D«  Gns&dpr^,  I.  p.  14. 
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300K  .fattieoing  pigs.     It  affords  two  or  three,  crops.     Buck* 
^^'      wheat  affords  two  crops;   it  bears  drought  better  thaa 
.  other  com  *»,  and  its  stalks  rise  from  six  to  ten  fe^t.     Rice 
is  abundant,  but  not  esteemed.      All   the  pot-herbs  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  turnip,  the  radish,  lettuce,  spinage,  the 
cabbage,  gourd,  cucumber,  melon,  and  fennel,  thrive  well, 
$Dd  even  attain  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  on  their 
pative  soil.     The  potato,  called  bj  the  negroes  hala-putOf 
&X  Forjtuguese-root,  was  brought  from  America,  and  has  a 
Idgher  flavour  than  in  Europe.     The  American,  manihot, 
or  cassava,  whose  root  is  used  instead  of  bread,  is  also  cuU 
tivated :  as  likewise  the  pistachio-nut,  particularly  in  Loan* 
go :   the  jam ;    the  iamba  and  the  chiousaf  which  are  a 
species  of  bread-fruit.     The  incoubdj  or  pea  of  Angola, 
grows  under  ground.     The  ouvandai  another  species  of 
pea,  is  gathered  from  a  shrub  which  lives  three  years,  and 
affords  good  nourishment.     M.  de  Grandpr^  particularly 
mentions  the  msa/nguiy  which  h^s  a  taste  resen^bling  the 
lentil.     It  ranges  the  whole  length  of  the  tree  ^.     There, 
are  several  kinds  of  small  bean,  which,  planted  during  tlie 
rainy  season,  afford  three  crops  in  six  months.     The  net^ 
bfln^am  is  like  our  nut,  and  requires  little  attention ;  it 
forms  the  comjnon  food  of  the  natives  of.  Congo.     The 
ananas,  six  .spans  high,  and  always  full  of  fruit,  grows  na- 
turally in  the  most  desert  situations^,  as  the  sugar-cane  in 
the   most   marjshy.      This  last  reaches  an  immeasurable 
height:  the  negroes  suck  the  juice,  and  sometip:ies  bring 
it  to  market.     The  liquorice  plant  is  here  parasitical,  and 
'     its  flavour  exists  only  in  the  stalk.    Tobacco  appears  to  be 
indigenous.     It  is  negligently  cultivated,  although  it  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  among  the  negroes,  women 
as  well  as  men,  who  all  smoke,  and  make  use  of  earthen 
pipes.     Some  of  them  also  use  it  in  the  form  of.  powder. 
•     The  vine  has  bqen  transplanted  from  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira.     The  grape  is  gathered  to  the  south  of  the 
•      river  Zaire :  that  of  the  Capuchins  is  of  an  excellent  qua^ 

^  Labat,  I.  p.  114.  ^  Bt  Grandpr^,  I.  p.  6. 

*  Labat,  I.  p.  14S.     Zucchelli,  p.  151. 
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]ity  *.     The.  eottw  .of  Congo  b  not  inferior  to .  the!  Atm^ru   BOOK 
can.     The  pii]9^to.  is  extc^oaely  acrid.     The,  clusters  of     ^^ 
inqw^o^  which  climb  trees  or.  entwine  pliints,.affi>rd'  aa^ Aromatics. 
other  very,  powerful;  species  of  pepper.    .The  dondo  pos- 
sesses  all  the  qualities  of  canelia.  .The  fruit  of  the^mamaOf 
a  shrub  with  very  large  leaves,  is  like  our  gourd..   The 
other  shrubs  and  snlall  trees  to  be  noticed  are :  the  mdHolo; 
like  the  lempn :  it  is. stomachic ; .  the  mcmibrochay  of  a  pale 
yellow,  like  the  orange ;  the  mobuUa,  an  arbmatic  and  very 
wholesome. fruit,  which  grows,  in  the  axillae.of  the  leaves,' 
like  our  figs/.     Besides: the  pisang,  or  Java  fig,.  fifomFruiureef. 
which  is  made  .the  bread  of  the  rich,  and  the  bacouve,  fruit      '     '  / 
of  a  fig-banana,,  the  nkosso,  another  kind  of  pisang,  grows  ^ 

in  clusters,  of  the  form  of.  a  pine-apple,  containing  more 
than  two  hundred  delicious  fruits,  which  ripen  during  the 
whole  .  year.  The .  orange,  lemon, .  pomegranate, .  guava^ 
trees,  &c.,  for  the  culture  of  which  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese,  have  not  degenerated f.  . .  :  'i 

In  general,  southern  Guinea  is  enriched  with  the  same 
vegetable  productions  as  Guinea,  properly  so:  called.  It 
possesses  exclusively  the  conde  ^  of  two  species.  Its  fruit, 
in  shape  like  a  pine-f^ple,  contains  a  white,  farinaceous, 
and  refreshing  substance,  which  melts  upon  the  tongue. 
The  fruit  of  the  zqffb  is  like  our  plum;  it  is,  however,  indigiimu 
larger,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  That  of  the  oghohe  '^^^^ 
has  the  same  shape,  is  yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour ;  the  tree  is  used  in  timber-work.  The 
insanda^  or  enzanda,  an  evergreen-tree,  which  in  its  leaves 
resembles  a  laurel,  does  not  bear  fruit ;  but  its  bark  is  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  stuffs  which  are  in  high  esteem.^ 
Its  branches  reach  the  ground,  and  take  root.  It  is  pro-' 
hably  the  ^ficus  benianma  of- Linnaeus  I  The  rmdertibay 
which  is  very,  like  the  insanda^  furnishes  materials  for 
stuiFs  of  a  much  higher  value.     The  resin  procured  from 

«  lAbat,  I.  p.  144.    Proyart,  p.  29— D4.  f  Labat,  I.  p.  137. 

«  Labftt,  p.  119— 1S8-- 141.     Proyart,  p.  25. 

^  i^uccheUi,  p.  152.  (It  appears  that  conde  is  a  Portuguese  denomination.) 
'Druns,  Afrika,  lY.  p.  34.   ^ubat,  I.  p.  122. 
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BOOK  its  tn^  makes  «  good  bird«liin8.    The  mirroMy  of  the 

^^     umxm  genus,  is  an  objeet  of  ademtioii  to  the  negroes.   The 

oiis  of  Uquieriy  or  luquh  of  capanamo,  or  deTilV%«  ud  of 

jmrg^ra^f  as  well  as  the  gums  or  iiesias  of  ^tmnnevo  and 

^^imtiUa,  are  used   both  ki   domestio  eecmony  imd  hi 

medicineK      The  tnticAur,  a  tree  aa  large  as  our   oak, 

produces  a  pungeat,  but  agraeaUe  fruit.    The  limit  ot  the 

atfa$atS0  is  aa  huge  as  a  nut,  and  has  the  flarour  of  a 

strawbeny.    The  juice  of  the  gegfrOf  which  resoublesaii 

^loDg  amage^  is  etreagtheniiig.   The  seeds  of  cctteva^  the 

fruit  of  aTerylarge  tree,  and- reseasbltng.  an  enoniMNn 

Valuable    l^nOQ^  AW  ved^  bitter,  and  stoauM^ic.    IVnests  of  Man- 

Woods,      gnrre   epclaad  along  the  marshy  coasts  and  the  .rivww. 

Sandal  wood,  red  and  giey,  called  MgongOy  is  abundant 

in  Anaoo.    The  tanaruid  trees  and  cedars  idiieh  line  the 

Congo  river  might  afford  wood  for  the  building  of  large 

fleets  1. 

Pdms.  '        Many  species  of  thepafan  tree  adorn  the  plrais  of  Gui. 

nea.    They  have  not  been  examined  by  any  naturalist,  but 

there  appear  to  be  many  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  cocoa  rises  abofve  all  these  useful  trees;  its  fruit  is 
bere»  as  in  every  other  situation^  one  of  the  greatest  Uess- 
ings  of  nature.  The  palm  laatome^  gmw^  in  a  marshy 
sqU.  The  nhh  of  its  lea.ves,  prodigiously  large,  are  used 
for  the  roofing  of  houses,  for  ladders  of  thirty  or  forty 
steps,  and  for  elastic  poles  to  support  the  hammoeks  of  the 
great". 

The  paUn  motodo,  probably  the  Cocos  gumeenris  of  lin- 
nseus,  yields  a  sourish  wine ;  its  frmt  is  smailo*  than  the 
cocoa ;  its  leaves,  shorter  and  wider  than  those  of  tibe  pre- 
ceding species,  are  used  for  the  covering  of  houses,  or  for 
making  hampers  and  baskets.  The  sap  of  the  dwarf -pahn, 
the  smallest  of  the  species,  yields  an  unwholesome  bever. 
age,  which  the  stomach  of  negroea  alone  can  bear.     Very 


J  Purgera  is  also  Portaguese.  ^  Labal»  !•  p.  60»  194»  14S. 
1  ,JLopez,  p.  4S.  »  A  miietj  of  the  Morawn  FkM^$  I*' 
•  Labat>  I.  p.  128« 
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iMiitilid  fttfb-tfe  maimsifiletayed  from  the  ibree  df  thett  .fSOOt 
kilveg.  The  date>lgee^  thefenk  of  which  is  caterflent^  h^an..  ^^  ^ 
hem  the  mvne  of  UMmtn^^  the  Baitfe  given  to  k  Ib  the  n^ 
cved  wnMjngs,  This  ndght  teed  us  t6  ooi^eetuye  thai 
eome  Hebreira  or  Atabs  have  penetfated'as  fur  ee  Congo. 
The  finnt  of  the  pdbn  eotfcHRto  dontaii»  a  deUokms  drink  i 
it  18  of  the  si^e  of  a  fnelon^  and  dURsrs  liHle  from  die 
vooMUAut;  thtt  MnaiidBg  eutbstance  aftrda  a  good  all- 


The  tiifta.<^  the  noble  fMdm  of  Congo  enelofe  aaid-em*. 
ii^UMbithfr  fidde  and  forests  erf  die  country  ot  which  it 
Jbaorp  the  name ;  its  fruits,  veiy  nbandant)  are  not  inf erier 
io  itny  olher  specie^  of  palm;  its  wine  is  sweet,  shu^, 
sfjreeajble,  and  as  strotag  as  Champidgne.  When  not  do- 
priYed  of  its  sap,  it  produces  at  the  root  of  its  leaves  a 
fruit  whidi  a  man  can  scavcely  cairy ;  its  seeds  have  the 
colottr  and  tasteof  chesnvts.  When  baked,  they  are  the 
nupiMrt  cf  the  poor  ;  and  wh^i  heated,  Afford  a  tUek  oil, 
used  by  the  negroes  &r  seasoning  th^  fooA^  and  by  Eu- . 
Topeana  in  the  process  of  refining :  the  tibfen  of  the  leaves 
aie  used  in  making  baskets^  ropes,  and  mats  °.  This 
fwlm,  the  same  undoubtedly  to  which  Lopez  ^ves  the 
name  of  odof  and  M.  de  Grandprft  that  of  laiamer,  as  the 
most  common  palm,  appears  to  be  the  Elai0  Mvestris^  of 
linnaeusP. 

.  We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  principal  vege- 
table productions  oi  Lower  Guinea,  without  nolsdng  that 
liobssus  of  theearth,  the  enormous  Aiu^Aoft,  or  Adcmsonia 
digUaitMj  which  is  here  caQed  aUcomda^  bondoj  and  M^poti. 
It  abounds  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  The 
Congo,  and  is  so  lai^,  that  the  arms  of  twenty  men  can-  ^^^"^^ 
not  eBOtbrace  it^  The  substance  of  its  friAts,  sufficiently 
large  to  kill,  in  its  fall,  both  man  and  animals,  presents  a 
coarse  food  for  the  negroes,  who,  when  in  want>  eat  even 
the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  the  sheU  affords  solid  vases ;  from 

•  Labftt,  I.  p.  133.        P  Lopez,  p.  41.    De  Giandpi^,  I.  p.  la 
9  ZuccheUi,  p.  289^ 
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BOOK   tbeeinders  of  tte  wood  gpap  :k' extracted ;  trcm  the  bark 
'  ape  made  crapes  aad  oo^i^sejtiiiei^  serviceable  staffs  for.  the 


poor,'  andjmaU^bes  for  artillery;.  .  The  tree  being  very  sub- 
ject to  decayy.  the  negi^oes  avc»d.cotistructijDg  their  huts 
within  its  shade,  lest  they  should  be  cryisbed  by  its  fidi; 
but  tbe  hollow, ^rmecl.  in  Uie  in^rior  of:ijts..tniiik,  £re* 
quently  ccmtaius  water  su^^ilt  to .  supply  >. several  .thou- 
sand men  for  one.d^y ';  ,iQid  be^'bfive  a  propensity  to 
swarm  in  hives  attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  braochea. 

Th^  great^^number  of  tkeee  ttees^  aod  &hrubs>  are  jb^ 
not  to  be^  coflipsiHcuous  %^wers;  they  are  gReen  throu^ 
the  whole  year ;  only  the  .leaves,  which  have  an  a^qpear- 
anoe  of  beii^  scordi^  4ufing  thi^  dry  seaaon,  ifiill  at  the 
.  period  when  new  ones  cpme  forth^  at  the  b^iinqing  of  the 
rains*  ' 

In  ascendiiig.  from  pUmts  to  animated  beings,  we  first 
observe  slugs  as  lai^ge.as  the  human  ann^  The  seashore 
is  covered  with  coyrries.  The  fidiy  both.of  >the  sea  and  of 
rivers^  are  scarcely  better  known  to  travellers  than  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  are.unacqu&inted  with  the  means  of  taking 
them.  .M»  de  Gr^andpre^  believes,  that  the;  fresh  water 
fishes,  and  Uioser  t«l^n  in. the  sem  'wherever  the  depth  does 
not  exceed  an.  hundred  fathoms,  are  nearlj^the  same  as 
Fttbes.  Qyf  Q^n,  ^  species  of  small  grumbler  may  be  remarked ; 
the  air  does  not  destroy  its  life  so  quickly  as  in  other  fish; 
and  for  a  long  tivie  after  having  been  taken,  it  emits  a  cry 
which  appears  distinctly  to  iu*ticulate  cro-cro.  In  fi^bi^ 
with  a  net,  there  is  a  risk  of  being  struck  by  the  torpedo, 
i^  spficies  of.  electric  my  whose  tail  is  armed  with  a  dart. 
'I^h^  sting  of  this  fish  is  gen^aUy  followed  by  a  consider- 
able swelling,  accompanied  with  acute  pains  during  several 
days.  Zucchtlli  and  Cavazzi  give  many  details  concern- 
ing the  lady-fiMi,*  or  Sesce  ^onna,  .which  appears  toJbe  a 
phocus,  perhaps  the  sea-cow  (^nanakt^).  Battel"  speaks  of  a 
cetaceous  fish,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  emboa^ 

'  Battel,  p.  985.  •  Proyartf  p.  35.         - 

*  De  Gnindpr^,  J.  p.  35.         "  Purchas,  II,  p.  984^, 
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the  dog ;  it  resembles  obnsidecaUy  the  DdphimutM^rca,  and  BOOK 
drives  before  it,  along  the  coast,  great  numbers  of  fish,  and  ^^' 
is  itself  occasionally  taken  in  the  net ;  it  :is  probably  the 
Ddphimu  diiph%8»>  They  dread,  in  the  nrigfabouring  lati- 
tudes^ the  saw^fish,  differing  Uttle  from  those  in  the  Euro^ 
pean  seas;  the pko,  a  large  aiid  dangerous  fish ;  and  many 
species  of  whales.  Mi  de  Grandpr^  enumerates  the  pike 
ttnd  shark  tribe,  fishes  of  prey  wittch  wage  war  with  men, 
swaOowing  both  blacks  and  whites  without  distinction. 
It  is  an  em^  to  suppose  that  the  ne^oes  of  the  coast  have 
the  talent  and  courage  to  oppose  the  shark'  by  force. 
There  are  eels,  of  excellent  quaHty,  carp,  sqtfllone,*  and 
other  fishes  proper  for  food,  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

All  the  rivers  are  filled  with  crocodiles,  cdled  by  soin^|t«pdles. 
travellers  caimans;  they  ar^  generally  twenty^five  feet 
long,  accoidmg  to  Cavi^ziv;  thcae  are  some  also  which 
never  enter  the  water,  but  hunt  fowls,  sheep,  and  she-goats. 
In  another  place '  however  he  states,  that  there  are  liz^ 
ards  which  differ  very  little  from  crocodiles.  Cameleons 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  are  considered  very 
venomous  ^  The  fiying  lizard^  or  pahn«rat,  a  pretty  little 
animal,  is  an  object  of  religious  worship ';  the  rich  pre- 
serve it  with  great  care,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  adoration  of 
the  people,  who  offer  it  preamts.  Frogs  and  toads  are  of 
an  enormous  size. 

Monstrous  serpents  infest  these  inhospitable  countries:  j^j^l^,^^ 
mie  boa  or  homa^  in  length  fram  twoity-five  tq  thirty  feet,  ^^  of 
and  five  in  thickness*,  •  darts  from  trees  upon  men  and'^'^^ 
animals,  swallowing  them  at  once,  and  in  its  turn  bed0rae» 
a  prey  to  the  negtoes,  who  attack  it'  duiing'  its  digestion,' 
or  bunt  it  by  setting  fire'to  the  woods  at  the  termination  of 
the  rains  ^     It  wages  an' interminable  war  ^against  the 
crocodiles.    The  bite  of.  another  species  of  serpent  is 


▼  LAbit,  JL  p.  185—293.      <  Ibidem,  L  p.  422. 
7  Zuccfaelli,  p.  147.        *  liBpez,  p.  33;  de  Gittdpi^,  1.  34^ 
*  Battel,  p.  fm^'   •     ^  Ljoftz,  p..32..'Cirl],  Bdntaon  of  his  Hiirioa,  p. 
45,  Geim.  traui.  Cavuzi  or  Labat,  Ir  p;  199. 


BOOK   mortal  within  tk^ty^bur  bourisk    Trttv^Uerawhbafelbttd 
^C*     of  th^  MttrTelldUfly  represent  ii  «0  blind^  ^d  describe'  it 

^""^""""^  ^m^  til^  heads;  they  meoti  ibe ampfndiana. 

The  mambAy  as  thttk  as  k  mah^s  thigh,  ia  twenty  feet  long^ 
asdtery  Himblei  It  histinetirrely  chases  ib^H^dopmia^anddei 
vows  it  whole  and  aliye.  This  last  is  only  an  dl  long^  with  a 
wide  aild  flat  head  like  the  yip^r,  and  the  dciti  beautifnlfy 
spotted ;  its  poison  i»  vefy  subtle.  The  rCbixmbi  is  one  of 
the  moftt  Ve|ionu>us ;  is  witii  difficulty  distinghijshed  ftom 
the  trees  thetDdelves,  the  trunks  of  whidi  it.  entwines,  Ijring 
in  wlUt  fdr  its  prey.  It  is  reported  that  the  touch  only  of 
the  2^to,  a  yariegated  viper,  is  followed  by  death,  but 
that  the  bke  of  the  animal  is  its  antidote.  The  country 
swarms  with  scorpions  and  centipedes;  the  fbrm^  often 
ereisp  inf)o  houses  aiid  books  ^. 

Insects.  .  The  fleas,  bugs,  and  flies  of  Europe^  are  not  fbnnd  in 
Guinea;  there  are,  however,  gnats  and  mosqtiitoes  in 
abundance-^,  which  form  one  of  the  plligiies  of  the  country* 
The  sting  of  the  bansx),  of  the  satne  size  as  our  gadfly,  is 
said'  to  be  mortal.  Dilferent  species  t>f  very  fonnidabie 
4nls  infest  both  men  and  animals*  Malefactons^  who  are 
sometimes  bound  and  exposed  to  them,  are  consumed  to 
the  bones  in  ene  day.  The  insondi  or  inmmgtmgi^  enter 
the  trunk  of  el^hants,  and  cause  them  to  die  in  extreme 
madness.  The  sting  of  the  inzenij  which  are  a  black  and 
yei'y  kuge  species^  phiduceii  violent  pains  for  some  hours. 
ThA  foUiiB  (termes),  small^  fonad,  red^  and  lAxittj  are  A^ 
iboat  dangerous ;  thery  insinuate  tbemsellres  «very  where, 
and  destroy  linen,  mefchandise,  furniture,  and  even  houses, 
the  wood-  work  of  whidi  they  hcdlow  out,  leaving  nothing 
but  an  exteimal  shelL  Acooxding  to  Grandpr6  %  they  hive 
the  imtinet  to  411  up  with  clay  the  stakes  which  support 'the 
houses^  to  prevent  thoir  fall.  Fite  alone,  and  marbk,  can 
resist  thdr  devouring  teeth ;  but  furniture  may  be  secured 
by  placing  the  feet  in  pans  of  water. 

f' D*  Gita^tt^^  L  p,  37.       ^Tu^E^  as8nrl8tfa0GQntraq%{».857. 
*  Grandpr6, 1,  p.  20. 
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In  a  oQuntry  so  infeitod  with  noifiome  and  dcstruettve  BQDK. 
msecls,  it  k  pleasant  to  knom  that  one,  at  least,  of  con- 


siderable  utility  exists;  it  is  a  Sjcarabaeus,  of  the  aze  of  a 
^ookofaafer,  which  ootttributes  essentially  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  atmosphefe,  by  making  deep  holes,  and  burying^  in 
them  all  impure  and  corruptible  matters  under  ground;  it 
is  the  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  wonderful  fecun* 
dity.      Numberless  swarms  of  bees  wander  in  the  forests, 
ocoupyiag  the  hollows  of  tree6,-*-and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  drive  them  away  by  lighting  fires  under  them,  and  thus 
take  their  honey.     Grasshoppers  are  esteemed  as  food  by 
the  natives,  and  are  not  despised  even  by  Eurojpeans. 
.    The  ostrioh  and  peacock  are  esteemed  by  the  n^proes  K  Bhds. 
In  Angola,  the  king  has  reserved  the  sole  privilege  of 
keejnng  {)eaoocks  ^«     There  are  both  brown  and  red  paiv 
tridges,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  perching  upon  trees. 
The  quail,  pheasant,  thresh,  the  widow  and  cardinal  birds 
arj^  found  in  abundance.    The  euekoo  differs  from  ours  in 
its  note  \     The  Ctxuhu  indicator^  found  in  every  part  of 
the  torrid  zone,  hec6  bears  the  name  of  sengo.      The  par- 
sot  varies  much  as  to  sisie,  coloiu*,  and  voice  K     Very  dif* 
ferent  to  those  we  see  in  cages,  stroi^,  nimble,  and  bold, 
they  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  very  formidable  to 
other  birds,  which  they  attack,  and  lacerate  most  unmerci* 
fully  in  the  Combat* 

The  difl^rent  species  of  turtle  doves,  ..pigeons,  Ibwls^ 
ducks,  and  geese  of  this  country  are  not  well  distinguished. 
The  idle  diapositioil  of  the  natives  has  never  thoi^ht  of 
profiting  by  the  use  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  in  domestic 
economy.  The  hen,  left .  to  herself,  deposits  her  eggs 
where  die  pkases,  and  ifuns  undisturbed  about  the  fields 
with  her  chickens  in  deardb  of  food.  Amfmg  the  fishar 
birds,  is  tha  pelican^  the  pu0n,  and  gulls  of  every  varie^» 
The  skin  of  the  ptlicta,  applied  to  the  stomach,  is  said  to 
restore  its  vigour; 

t  Zuechelli,  p.  S86 ;  Labat,  1. 184. 

•  Lopez»  p.  Sd.       ^  PioyaH,  p.  SS.       *  Be  QnloAptk^  L  S4^ 
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BOOK  '    It  is  astonishihjor  to  behold  the  immense  number  of 

XC- 

'     eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  6f  prey. 


which  hover  over  the  woods  when  set  on  fire  by  the  negroes, 
and  snatch  frotn  the  midst  of  the  flamed  quadrupeds  and 
serpents  half  roasted.      According  to  the  report  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  given  a  very  superficial  account  of  birds,  the 
number  of  owls,  screech  owls,  and  bats,  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. 
2^"*-     '•  Among  the  quadrupeds,  the 'hippopotamus  affords  the 
negroes  an  agreeable  dish;  which,  on  meagre  days,  is  not 
unacceptable  to  Europeans^.  .  The  wild  boar  f ^^na2S,  J  of 
which   there  are'  several  varieties,  is  a  scourge  to  the 
•<     '  country.     The  hog,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  less 
remarkable  for  its  skse  than  for  the  goodness  of  its  fledi. 
The  blacks  rear  a  few  guinea-pigs.  The  use  of  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  mule  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro  who  dares  not 
even  venture  to  mount  them.      Whether  negroes  or  Por- 
tuguese, the  inhabitants  find  it  preferable  to  be  carried 
about  in  hammocks. 

'  According  to  Lopez  and  Battel,  there  is  not  a  single 
horse  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Congo.  A 
missionary  declares  that  he  had  seed  one  only  K  Those 
which  Europeans  bad  imported  to  multiply  the  species 
were  either  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  by  the  negroes, 
who  like  their  flesh.  The  zebra  is  not  rare  in  Congo,  in 
Benguela,  and  Loango  °^.  The  negroes  hunt  it  for  food, 
and  sell  its  skin  to  Europeans.  Herds  of  two  ,or  three 
hundred  buffaloes  areof^e-n  se^,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
'same  species  with  those  of  the  Cape.  The  hunt  is  danger- 
bus.  'They  are  continually  at  war  with  the  lion,  the 
panther,  and  the  leopard.  Oxen  do  not  labour;  the  negroes 
do  not  attend  to  them,  and  most  of  the  cows  left  by  sfaqis 
at  their  departure  perish.  Sheep  brought  from  Europe 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  their  wool  has  become  changed 
into  a  short  hair;  but  they  are  very  prolific. 

i 

k  Labat,  Jl.  p.  193^197.    Biittel,  pi  984k    ZuccfaeUi,  p.  145. 

rt,  p.  31.  "  Labat,  p.  168.   Lopez,  p.  30.   Carli,  Battel,  etc. 


J  Proyart,  p.  31. 
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liumbers,  are  to  be  found  in  those  parts  of  th^  country  vlucb 
are  near  water.  The  size  of  the  empolanga  or  impolanca^ 
is  equal  to  the  o&t  he  carries  his  neck  upright,  aindhis  head 
erect';  his  bonis,  three  palms  in  length,  crooked,  knotty, 
and  terminating  in  points,  are  made  into  wind  instruments* 
Naturalists  must,  decide  whether  this  is  not  the  empophos 
or  elk  of  the  Cape  *.  Cavazzi  distinguishes  it  from  the 
impargiMa^  which  he  compares  to  wild  mules;  its  flesh  is 
eaten.  The  smallest  species  of  gazelle  is  called  ri^osi. 
liopez  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions  rabbits,  martins, 
^and  sables.  M.  de  6randpr6  adds  hares,  but  the  civet 
{Viverra  zibethd)  is  here  indigenous;  the  Portuguese,  on 
their  arrival,  found  some  domestinated.  Dogs  rove  in  Cmuwatotm 
troops,  and  only  utter  a  nloumful  howl;  even  those  that"""**^ 
aze  brought  from  Europe  soon  lose  their  power  of  smelling 

•  and  barking  P.  The  wolves,  wkose  flesh  affords  a  meal  to  the 
negro,  ^  are  their  implacable  enemies.  These  wolves  or 
rather  gackalls,  are  very  fond  of  palm  oil,  and  have  a  quick 

•  scent;     Too  cowardly  to  attack  men  on  the  highway,  they 
'  enter  by  troops  into  houses  by  night,  and  seize  them  while 

asleep.  Their  hideous  cries  in  the  deserts,  spread  terror 
among  the  caravans,  who  consider  them  as  infallible  pre- 
sages of  death.  Zucehelh  speaks  of  them  under  the  name 
'  of  mebbie^  wild  dogs,  and  distinguishes  them  very  precise- 
ly from  wolves  %  Another  species  of  wil^^dog,  with  spot- 
ted skin,  is  also  mentibned.  These  attack  with  fury  flocks 
of  sheep,  goats,  the  largest  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts;  * 

they  are  probably  hysenas.  The  ravages  occasioned  by 
leopards  and  panthers,  calfed  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try engoif  are  not  less  considerable.  There  appear  to  be 
two  species  of  engoi;  the.  one  possesses  the  open  country, 
the  odier  the  forests :  the  latter  is  the  most  formidable,  from 

*  Lopez,  p.  SI.  Battel,  p^  972.  Laliat  et  Caviuszi,  I.  p.  SS^ISO. 

*  JKmmeiman,  Hist  de  rHomme,  II.  p.  I09«    (In  Oeimaii.) 
IP  Battel,  pages  982  etdsi.   Labat,  I.  p.  168.  - 

4  Zucchem;p.  293.    LaKat,  I.  p.  167. 
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0OOiC  its  sadden  irriqptions  into  infaabited  i&briots.    The  96Mqfi 
^^      and  the  ^^^  reseafeUe  in  some  d^vfte  $1ie  iriid'*cat*«iMl 


Account 
of  a  chim 
pan  zee. 


the  tigemoat5» 
Monkeys.  Tlie  "variety  of  mottkeys  i^hioh  sport  vpontlibikigbest 
trees  is  .so  ^rest,  ^kfaot  tcavellers  have  deifabttd  «ff  ;befng 
able  to  reduce  diem  to  a  catalogue.  Tliejir  abonnd  {Mtfti- 
ciilarly  in  Ae  emriroiis  tif  tfaeiiver  'Zaire.  JStuesefiems  are 
partioiilarfy  partal  to  Ji  miaU  xaonkqr^  :^ith  a  ioag  taH 
aoad  blue  face,  ramatihaUie  Apt  its;grest  gentkoass  and  vdo- 
ciHty. 

The  lai^i^  monb^  lof  Guinea,  'called  ohAntpmoBm^  >or 
kimpefsey^XvL  the  oQUiitry  1,  .pongo^  or  arfoeSy  by  ^die.^trawii- 
Ici:  Battel  ^  aad  by  natorali^s,  Simia  ifrogloc^e^  is  m^t 
found  far  from  the  eiyaator  *^.    its  height  is  four  feet^  rand 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tall.     M.  de  iatmuAjmi  ditis 
-had  an  opportunity  of  'admixii^  the  uadaxstanding)  if  net 
.the  mind,  of  afomale,  ivhkli  was  siDtgect  to  Ae8aiDe{ieoa- 
iiar  complaiixts  as  women.     This  animal  Jiad  karned  to 
;haat  the  ovea:  it  ^was  cpartioalarly  careful  that  rno  tseal 
\8hould  escape^  and  iet}fire' to  the  vessel*;  -perfectly  uDsder- 
atood  when  lihe  toven  was  snffidently  heated,  :aBd  never 
dESaaled  to 'apprise  the  baker  of  this  drcumstance;  and  be, 
.in  his  turn,  entirely  confided  in  it,  hastening  to  biiojjids 
shos^el  as  soon  as  the  animal  came  to>fetch.him,."withoat 
-ever  beiaig  led  into  sxt  ensor  by  his  in£onnant  Whea  they 
turned  ithe  capstan,  it  endeaToured  'to  assist  with  aM  ots 
power,  13^e  a  sailor.   W)ien  the  sails  <YneBe.looseiiod  &r  de- 
.pairture,  itanofuiited, of  iteiowa ocodrd,  ^e  ijwvdsfwidi  the 
siuloars,  who  treated 'k  asione  of  iiheir. own «rew.    it  weifld 
have  tdcen  chaiys  of  theimaiaaisail,  laaaost.  difficult  and 
dangerous  service,  if.-^dbieisedlorwhe  was  fdestined.'to  Aat 
particular  post  had  not  refused  <te  giw  it  vip.   *Obt  ^bebned 
the  shroads  as  wdyi^as  .any.saUer;  and  ob8teiiBig.kow.4lie 
end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  prevent  its  han^ng,  it  did 


'  Idem,  1.  p.  177.        *  GrBniIpr4, 1. .  p.  26. 
*  Zhnmennann,  Hut«.derHomnie^lt«  p«  17t>. 
u  PuTchas,  p.  962. 


* 

ithe  ra^  Jt9  .tlj^  9f  v^iab  jit  ^  posf^eatdp^.    Fipding  its  TOOjf 
*<W4  ff»'«b^  *nd>?ld  ;f^t,it,d^^|p^jityTi^9i^^^ 
4qf,  ,Qr  altei^  H$i  Coupes ;  pd  vj^ep  tj^^  Vusimess  was 
Wer^  itjs]^w«!l  jitp  ^vj^erio^  ,agjiUty  pv^er  the.pi^jh^r  ,saiIor^, 
iV  IWffPg  thefli,  ffjid  deacen^dng  m  ,aii  in^tftnt.     This 

<qf  the  seooQd  mate.  Jf,  bote  .Uli^  ,C9ruel  ysage  with  th^e 
Ipreate^t  i^efflgnation,  ^n^np^  Jlts^l^^J^  in  a  suppliaiit  man* 
fler,  to  implore  a  cemi^iop  .of  ,tfyp  ^tripes  ti^y  were  mflict- 
JBg.  From  ^t  .moment^  it  isefuaed  ^  j^U  fifid  died  qt 
^jui;^gi;er,imd.8v^fferiiig,  on  the  fifth. day,  as  m\^ch  renSe^ted 
fff^ifnjfiix^ifi  of  the  crey  .yqiUd  have  been, 

'^^  Mf^^vk  PWV  ^9  lia;^e.been,F^U  jacciuaint^jL  fith 
^m>^^7/:  fltg^norallyVdks  upright^  p^^ 
^^n^^fi.  cf  ]a  'tree,  ^^r  tl|e  fanner  of  walking  with  a.  stick. 
^^^^g^9^?y^^^^^^  not  without  treason,  for  it  treats 
4^^4^prshl7  ft^li^y^pr  ^ej  meet.  If  credit  may  ,be  given 
,fp^i9j[fi;e,thVnt9np'^8WW'7^  a  connexion  ,b^ween'||i^s^ 
^ty^;^d^l?gTess^,,tp^bQW  ibey^pear  sip^qlarly^ar. 
•^  h^s  Ji^ie^y.jnagd^Qed  j3p?(^es  of  ^^ 

fljfTeiball 3.(xw.p;i[09eed  to.tcacp  a^horpgraphic  skel^h^f Cb^^ 
.^  WWVl^?»  tjiepby^K^  w?/lition  p{  whjch  wVl^^^ 
jl^oye  ,d^i;ibed :  ^t  .firsjt  .co^flmng  ourselves  to  ^he.cpun- 
,pj\f^  .bpr^ering  on  the  ^a-coast,  and ,  to  those  of  the  in- 
.te^iQr  ppli^qaUj  .cpone(^te4  with  them,  whose  limits  are 
Ui^^^bly  ;we|l  i^ispertaii^ed ;  though^  .witli^respect  to^the  geq^ 
jP^]^<^  jpofitiop  of  the  ,w}iple,co^t.  Captain  Tqckev  hajsi 
jdj^vere^ .  fb^t  p,,  considerable .  error  has  prevailed.  jProiipL 
C^pe  JLppez  tp  Cflpe]PqdrQnf  it  has  been  lud  down  a^  4^gre^ 
fiif^er  to  th/e  ,w^tYrst^  thaji  its  true  situation.  From  tlap^ 
X«opc)Z|tp  the  hajy.QtSp^t.CfUherinej  a  port  seldom  visited, 
the  coi)9t.is  yery  litUe  fmxmn,  and  appears  to  copsist ^f  low 
jl/^nd,,  covered  ,wit^.  trees.  The.  natives  are  in  a  miserable 
4Bon#ti0n,  and  ^osid^ed  treacherous.  Their  chief  acknow- 
)|edge8rtjtie  s^ve^^ig^ty  of  .Lpango.    The  rivier  A^'ip^^^.waters 

'iEUaa,  XTI.  p.  1&        (^a^,Adm.  lyttfit  I.  p.  ^^taad  YL.f^  !• 
Hfliod,IV.  '  ir  L(op^,  p.  S2.    Ubat»  ll  p.,  174. 
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BOOK   a  country  from  which  red- wood  has  been  exported ;  itt 
~    XC     present,,  however,  it  is  not  frequented.*   At  the  mouth  of 
the. great  river  Banna",  is  the  fcay  of  Mayofnbdi  wfcere 
'there  is  rather  more  commerce ;  the  inhabitants  are  inore 
'  civil,  hospitable,  and  intelligent,  than  those  dF  the  other 
states ;  they  procure  the  greater  part  of  the  ivory  sold  in 
the  neighbouring  ports ;  they  call  work  in  copper,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  jgum-tree ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Kiogdom  .mountains  of  Mayomba  contain  gold :  in  that  case,  the na- 
'^*°*°'  lives  would  haVe  forked  the  mines.    Their  chieft  are  Sub- 
ordinate to  the.  kingdom  of  Loango^  which  extends  about 
fifty  marine  leagues  from  north  to  souths  and  saxty  firom 
east  to  west;  but  it  contains,  with  iti^  dependencies,  at 
most  only  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  so  greatly 
has  thjB  slave-trade  drained  its  population  •.     The'  country 
round  the  bay  of  Loango,  exhibits 'mountains  of  a  red 
colour,  tolerably,  steep,  and  covered  with  palms.    The  city 
of  Bouali,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Banza-Loango,'the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  about  a  league  from  the 
coast,  in  a  large  and. fertile  plain,  has  long,  straight,  and 
.    .        clean  streets^,  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  tolarably 
industrious^.     It  has  an  agreeable  appearance,  on  ac6otmt 
of  the  palms  and  pisangs  which  shade  and  cover  the  ad. 
joining  country.     The  water  is  excellent;  but  the  harbour 
is  not  sufiiciently  deep  for  large  vessels,  and  its  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  rocks.    There  is  here  a  trade  for  fine  stu£%, 
manufactured  in  the  city,  from  leaves.     Provi^ons,  fowls^ 
fish,  oils,  wines,  corn,  ivory,  copper  and  dye-wood,   in- 
ferior to  that  of  Brazil ;   and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  negoes  of  Loanga  are  not  very  nice  with  regard  to  the 
merchandize  imported,  and  readily  take  what  would' be  re- 
fused in  other  places.     But  the  natives,  from  poKcy,  and 
perhaps  by  rneans  of  poison,  which  they  well  know  how  to 
administer,  have  given  their  country  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  unhealthy,  which  has  prevented  Europeans  fSrom 

*  Qattd,  p.  981.  ,      ^  1)6  Grandpr^,  I.  p.  216. 

^  Battel,  p.  ^79.     f'royart,  p.  20i.        c  De  Gnndpr^,  I.  p.  68: 
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thjemsetves  ihetfSs  o^  even  from  .sleeping  on  BOOK 

lAiQEi^     The  slaves  brought  tp  this  ma]i;ketar^  from  Ma-i    '  ^^' 

}(os(ib%.Qmhai]^[tiay  or  Mwtequessa:  the  Maydmbas  ajre 

Wferiot  in.guolitj:,  but  jnost  numerous :  the  Quibaoguas. 

b^<8ig  tp  a  soiali  d^trict  in  the  interior ;  they  are  the 

finest  negnoes,  well  made,  very  black,  with  a  pleasing 

fx>untenaQce ;  -  their  *  teeth  are  particulariy  beautiful :   the 

Moiiteq[ua$*are  well  made,  but  spoil  their  teeth  by  filing, 

Ifjfh  a  view  c^  rendering  them  pointed ;  they  also  make 

loBg.'marjks  upon  both  cheeks,  and '  sometimes  on  the 

twdy*,  ,' 

•    A  fact  .worthy  the -attention  of  travellers,  is,  diat,  ac^BliK&Jewfc 

-cording  to  Oldendorp  %  the  kingdom  of  Loango  contains 

hkac^  Jews,  scattered  throughout  the  country;  they  are 

desfnsi^d  by  the  negroes,  who  do  not  even  deign  to  eat  ...         '\ 

with  them ;  th^y  arp  occupied  in  trade,  and  keep  the  sab- 

jbath  so  striptly  that  they' do  not  even  converse  on  that  day  ; 

they  have  a  septate  biurying  ground,  very  far  from'  any 

^bitation^ .   The  tombs  are  constructed  with  masonry,  and 

ocwQiented^  with-  Hebrew  inscriptions ;  the  singularity  of 

which. excite^  th?  laughter  of  the  negroes,  who  discern  in 

thempnly  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.    .IVI.  Eliq*. 

mann,  finding,  it  impo^ible  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 

Jews,  doubts  the  reality  of  the  fact;  Busching,  however, 

Micbaeli3,and  Zimmermann,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  thei^r 

.eadst^ace;  Bruns  considers  them  the  descendants  of  the 

'  *  •        •       •  -  .         .     • 

Calashes  of  Habesdi,  oi;  Abyssinia,  and  Sprengel  wishes 

them  to  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 

Jews,  nHbo,  having  quitted  their  country,  are  no  longer 

jftfraid  to'  profess   openly    the  religion    of  their  fathers* 

Five  league  to  the  north  of  Loaiigp  is  QuUongap  a  river 

of  Xety  difficult  access,  whither  trading  vessels  sometimes 

The  kingdom  of  Cacongo^  by  smlors  generally  called  Kingdom  of 
Malemba,  from  the  principal  port  situated  about  sixteen  ^««>">«*^ 

'  De  Oraodpr^  ^.  p.  la 

'  Pl<)«ndojpy  Histoire  de  la  MissioB,  I.  p.  287» 

•     xS 


'  ^0  ctiH&i. 

•  * 

^^     fofmeriy  otfaihedf  tfeefei  it  aBeitttidii  ii!  frtikS  afod  ^^g»r 
taBH  kids,  pigs,  «me^  and  ^  '.     TM  &i^  fflkts  ddfMf 
in  pfiblic,  runoiinde^  by  a  nii&6i'dil&  6intei  biit;  d6  §d<]« 
as  he  i^re^es  to  clnnk  6dn^6  pkhtt  Wixi^i  «^€»/6n8  pi«U 
&nt  is  dhhgd  to  prdstiBt^  \uin^if  bh  ike  git^titid,  le^  m 
Eiiig  siibuld  die  if  aiiy  6m  of  fii^  sifbj^fs  ^hcNiM  Wifikftt 
fili;  drinking  i.   ^  Wfale  silting  In  A^  qfukfity  rf  jtidg^,  fcffi 
reijuires  that  evefj  jiid^eiit  ^veti  sndiild  to  fdllbWealbjp 
a  diaiighl  6^  wrne,  with  i  Snm  otiefte^tiB^  tik  iii&jMft 
Kingde^  the  capita  of  the  country,  is  about  thirty  \€a^Mi 
trim  the  cBast ;  it  cblmst^  df  ^vl^r^  tfio^sstnd  hut§,^  ^er 
wliic^  ^paM  and  otliet  irees  Wav^  theit  Vdndidit  hdadik 
Kngdom  of     ^ke  Bajr  oi^  Cdhinday  ^ttiated  J^v^  sbott  kagtiei^  to  O^ 
^^Q^^^  soutli  of  Mdtemod^  often  gives  its  ii&me  to  the  kingdom  of 
N^Goj/o,  btherwise  En-Chy  or  Gog,     It  is  a  very  fine  har- 
bouTj^  called  the  iParadise  of  the  Coast,  and  thfe  ttuM, 
agreeajble  dtuatioh  of  kll  tlie  surrbiihding  oodntrjf  \    Thi 
sea  is  always  sinboth,  iai^d  debalrkatioii  Vety  easy,     ^t^ 
^pftugue^e  after  having^,  at  diffei^nt  ^periods,  endeaVotef^ 
to  establish  themselves  here,  made  a  last  attempt  dtiritig; 
ttie  Amencan  war,  and  opposed  by  ^orce  the  first  Vesselb 
whicii  cam§  to  trade  at  this  ^rt,  after  tlrt|  p^Abe  of  17m 
^tiie  ISrenc^  govenimeiit  s^iit  )£kn  ^xp^tibn  ediifiinai^ded 
i>j  a.  de  Marigny,  vbo  de'strbyed  Xht  fhft  tod  tt^  dlle 
trade  i&ee.    ^he  country,  iti  general,  is  Very  fine,  ^^ctr^nei. 
ly  fertile,  and  cohtaoiis  many  beautiftii  spots.    'Thie  iaipitid 
is  at  1ft  distance  of  two  days  jouiiiey  in  the  int^tiior. 
™fa«i        ^heti^ebf  thispattdf  tti^cotitttrydonsist^iilFCc^^ 
Sqgnies,  and  Mondongds,  whom  the  blacks  call  Mondbiig^ 
nese  K    "[the  Sbgnie»  are  geherkRy  toj^eT-bblburedi  hl^g^, 
anA  tolerabty  well  tnade.      Tb^  Mtindbbgones^  tue  bbtk 
*  handsome  and  of  good  chspositions;  but  they  are  accustcntt*- 
ed,  like  the  Montegttese,  to  whom  they  are  lieiglibbteft,  to 

'  De  Ofandprg,  II.  p.  SS— 2a.  f  l^rbyart,  ^  tt^. 

^  De  Onodpr^,  II.  p.  26.  ^  I>c  (d^randpi^  i9(7*tttaiT. 
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c»fc  their  ilM»3  a^;  as  to  mtAm  haige  mmm;  their  teeth  also  boo£ 
$gtfi  idl  filed  Tb0y  likewise  s^ie  their  byea8ti»  in  variogd  .^^  , 
^ionelrieid  fonos^  allow  the  skiti  to  swdl  be&re  it  heals^ 
dbmi  it^  may  be  raised  above  the  edge^  of  the  wouid^  and 
thus  foim  n  soi^  <tf  embroidexy  of  which  they  axe  ^erjr 
vain.  The  women  atap  laoecale  their  neck  imnieDcifulfy 
Spt  die  aake  of  thia  supposed  beisuity •  They  hare  bendes, 
Ifae  foUy  U»  inflict  tbiiee  large  Wounds  on  the  beUy,  and 
to  make  the  skin  swiell>  so  thal<  thrQ»  large  transverse  pro^ 
tttberaaoes  nay.  be  fonaed  upon,  this  re^on.  They  nevetf 
ceaae  t»  out  and  to  heal  the  wound  alternately,  until  it  has 
aoqi«b»d.the  extent  desired.  Many  blacks,  chiefly  smong 
th0  ttoiadbngos^  are'ciroumciaed^  but  they  do  not  a:ppeax 
to  attadb  t»Tk  ang&  religious  lAoL, 

After  crossing  the  Zaire,  you  immediately  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
kingdom  of  Congo^  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  'mer^"^* 
y>anfla»  by  sandy  deserts  and'  the  lofty  mountiUns  of 
Angc^  pn  the  east^  by  the  countries- almofi  unknown  of 
SimgeBb  aosd  Martamha,  by  tAe  Mountains  of  the  Sun,  and 
she  xivets  Coanza.  and  Barbels^  wlieh  appeava  to  be  ite 
principal  bcanch  of  the  Zaire.  Many  pleasant  islands 
wise  firoQi  the  bed  of  the  Zaire. 

It  overflows  during  the  rainy  seaaon,  and  fisrtiliaEes  die 
ad^|oiiiing  oountry ;  nev«iheles8,  hoc  from  frequenting  it^ 
ships  avoid  it  on  account  of  tfte  uaheabluness  of  the  air 
SJad  water.  Tuckey  found  ias  risings  to  take  place  bodi  in 
the  wet  and  dry  season,  cQwaooBly  to  twelve  feet  of  eleva# 
tion  in  the  wet^  and  seven  feet  in  the  dry  season.  From 
the  latter  indfeaae,  he  considered  the  northern  ori^  of  the 
Zaiire  as  deiifeonstrated^«  6ei«ig  towards  the  south  is  the  rbrer 
AnAm^^  wheiie  there  is  a  small  road.  The  port  itself,  withr 
iaa  bank  of  sand,  can. only  receive  two  vessels '.  The  river 
Mopnim  is  still  farther  to  the  south.  Vessels  do  not  go 
thither,  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  last  stations  ar^  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

•■ 

i  Labat,  p.  22.  ^  p.  223,  342,  34a 

'  pe  Grandprei  II.  p.  41  et  suIt. 
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•  The countiy ot Coi^  is exlxeioelyfet^ile,  and pr^iices^ 
two  crops  within  the  year,  the  one  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  the  other  in  December  >^.  «Be«de6  palm  treets, 
which  are  very  fine,  there  are  forests  of  ^admiiie^.and  wild 
dnnamon  trees  Jn  great  numbers.  -  Hogs,  sheqp,  birds,' 
fowls,  fish,  and  the  tortoise,  are  in*  abundance. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  misaoQaries  have  been  active 

since  1488,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Congo,  have  succeeded  in  brining  this  kingdom  under 

their,  sovereignty ;    but  whether  owing  to  weakness  or 

negligence,  they  leave  it  a  prey  to  intestine  rev(dutions. 

Jn  .order  to  familiarize  the  negroes  with   the  forms .  of 

£ui^pean  civilization,  they  have  made  the  nobles  adopt, 

instead  of  the  eminent  title  of  mani  or  sdgneur*^,  the 

titles  of  duke,  count,  and  marquis,  and  have  divided  the 

kingdom  into  six  provinces,  viz.   Sogno,  Feinba,  Batta, 

Fango,  Bamba,  and  SandL     Sometimes  they  reckon  only 

five:  San  Salvador,  the  residence  of  the  king;  Bamba, 

Sandiy  Femba,  and  Sogno.  Bamba  and  Sandi  ffiredutehies, 

Sogno>  a  county,  and  Femba,  a  marquisate.    Each  of 

these  provinces  has  a  banza,  or  residence  for  the  chiefs  • 

CityorSaint     The  capital  of  Congo,  called  by  the  Portuguese  St. 

'     SalviulcH',  £orms,  with  its  precincts,  a  particular  district, 

under  the  immediate  government  of  the  king,  and  i^  boimd-^ 

ed  by  Sogno,  Sandi,  and  Femba.     It  is  rituated  very  far 

in  the  interior,  upon  a  high  mountain  containing  mines  of 

iron.     Its  positbn  is  extcdled  as  one  of  th^  most  healthy 

in  the  world »?. 

Its  sti-eets  are  wide,  with  many  squares  sjrmmetrically 
planted  with  palm  trees,  whose  perpetual  verdure  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  whitea^ess  of  the  houses,  which 
are  washed  with  lime  both  within  and  without.  Its 
population  is  subject  to  great  variation,  in  consequence  of 


"  Labat,  V.  p.  160.    Falconbridge'g  Account^  etc.  p.  55. 

"  Lopez,  p.  34.        *  Labat,  V.  p.  129.     Carli»  p.  3Q,    Lo^z,  p.  39. 

f  Wadstram,  Essay  oo  Colomzation. 
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liie  lerolalianwy.  t;uimi]to  wIm^  bckmc 

aooesdiQn  of  4  new  k«aig^.  .At  tbebcginiiiiigof  die  18th    ..^^,. 
ceDy|UIJ^whellZf|c»b^lUywle(l.tl^Qity,itpre^  • 

of  nuiB^.  Qn  the  suimoitc^f  the  mountam  th«M  is afixTt, 
which'.ii^  .built  by  the.  Porlugime  soon  after  their  arrnrd^ 
and  vhich  wm.  .enclose,  the  Ui^^s.  palaioe  witii  its  depend- 
«aM^,  There  are .  still  sipme:  js^qains  of  cburebea  fpunerly 
bu4t.  by.  theib..  Tbe.  ctispersed  Eiinipeaiis^  estimated  a|: 
&ity  thou9a|id  perscms^  .have  established  tbemselTes  in 
othfss  sitMtlPOSy  diffusing.amopg  the  qaliy^  msoessary  iand 
useGuiArts. 

The<^.pirDyj|iae  of  Sogoo  or  Sonbo,  to  the  west  of  StPflniiittdf 
Salyador,  between  the  Zaire,  Ambriz^  and:  the  sea^  is  a^^ 
satuly  anddry^soUy  y»y  £a¥oiu>bl0^  however,  to  the  giowth 
flf  paboa.  It  has  good  salt  pits.alot^  the  sea-shmre,  wfaieh. 
aie.yejry  produ<^ye  to  its  prince*  Times  of  scarcity, 
which  frequently  occur,  do  not  diminish  the  natural  gBoetf 
iof  the  inhabitants.  ..ThisscaiGii^,  jinnedloamp^ralftin^ 
dant  ipopidalaoii,  has  forced. many  .to  quit.the  country  mH 
toestaUidi  themsehres  in :  Cacongo,  on  the  north  ^eof 
the  Zaire.  M.  De  Gsandprg  deacrSbes  tbem  as  quarrd* 
some,  mi»»8e,  cunning,  and  ooiyaidly:  one  tfaii^  may  be 
cmnadered  as. certain,  that  they  are  yery  ill-disposed  tiv 
wards.Europeans. of  every  description'. 

Bambc^  also  situated  on  the  coast,  Uesbetwe^i  the  rivers  Pioriace  §ii 
Ambri^  apd  Ixme,  to  the  south  of  Sogno,  and  east  <^  Pbm-^*°^^ 
ba,  isone  of  the  great  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom* 
It  has  large  salt  pits,  and  fidienes  of  cowries '.  Its  mouur 
tains,  rich  in.metals^  extend asfur as  Ai^la^. 

The.provmoe.of.P^mAa,  situated  in  the  centre  <^  thePtovincs  of 
empire,  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  rivers  Lelunda,  ^'^^ 
Kai,.  and  Ambriz.     Its  proximity  to  the  capital  gives  a 
Btimulus  to  activity  and  mdustry,  and  renders  the  iniiabit- 
ants  secure  from   those  persecutions  to  which  the.  othor 
provinces  are  suligect  from  their  governors. 

■ 

4  Zochelli,  p.  145.        r  Labat,  I.  p.  29.      De  Orandpre,  II.  p.  35. 
*  JUbBt,  I.  p.  26.         t  Lopez,  pb2S. 
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Fny^^nce  of  cd  dkflt  dM  nl^  gnmtjjjy  taMad  Jfciowit  \  hatfrn, 

^^**       imitWiiataralgoo&ma'of  Ui^ird^Mrit^ 

ChnstkB  religkm  imtii  «Mn^  xeil  ttea  all  the  aCk«r  Oi9a> 
^as.    If e^nkeka^  amd  pfMbfy  att  aeaaaM  af  tbaeef  aa»* 
tiuttlis  Iba^am  ganati^ly  at  ivmt  ividi  tke»  Mghboort^ 
disimiS)  prntkctMiy  vkb  ffaefiNtaiidtoMe  (a^agaa.     Thear 
govafnor,  homvav^  haa  tbe  aaie  pei'iniuuiqn  of  BWiiHtwKiitig 
aoldiava «afce» fiKim  «B«g title  aaliveay  wl^attthe«tbfli 
governors  of  provinces  are  compelled  to  ^aplof  tlia»¥l»^ 
tt^uese  ivoopi^    The  Mbsombi  eaft  laiae  Itom  aktj  to 
aig^tv  thooaaiid  aciea. 
Profince  of    The  provfai09  ef  Poftgu^  ia  botpided  eo  Ike  wcai^  hf 
^^"^9^      fiatta,  on  the  Mmth  by  Detafao^  nd  the  moimtaiiia  of  tlia 
Sun,  om  the  eaal  by  the  rivet  Barbdi,  and  on  the  north  by 
Saudis 
PrDTinoe  of    iSfam^  lo  the  aardi-eaat  off  St»  Salvadiar,  ia  honaded  an 
^*"^       tha  mrdb  b;^  the  lifeF  £«arav oathe  geniheaBtby  llie  paei- 
irinaes:of  Bafttaand  Fimga,  aiir  tha  noitb^eaat  by  the  kin^ 
^lena  of  Maooeo  tmd  tftm.  G^^talme  hilis,  at  the  loot  ef 
iiiiichthe  BtaiBooar  ensptiea  kielf  into  the  Zaare.     The 
eountsy  m  well  wattetcd  and  xaiii  iaaaelal%  pavticiilaKly 
iron.     The  mountiona  ta  the  north  of  the  Zwe,  nenr  the 
gieat  wafter#£aiV  where  theXkakes  of  Samtt  enerciae  n  jpre- 
oariQiia  authority^  contain  nlnea  of  ydilow  eof^r,  wifaidi 
ia  sold  at  Loainda.     The  tranquility  of  this  premwe  is 
frequently  difttnrbed  b^  'the insuboidination  of  tke>  diatrict 
chiefs,  who  rofttlt.  aganiBt  the  Bnke^     Hie  fin^aa  and 
bilker  savage  tiihesy  by  thair  frequent  inroads^  keep  np  thq 
ferooi^  of  their  habits.     ]ierdiant%  kofwever,  eaciey  on  a 
p)»fitablatrade%brfaighig  gah,,cnnries^  as  well  aa  IiickaQ 
and  Euiepaan  good%  incwhange  ftur irory,  akins^  and 
amfis.. 
YatMius  Besides  these  six  provinees,  there  ai«e  othesa  owre  or 

Provioces.   j^,gjj  important,  viz.  Zuitma,  ZuuhMaa^omhi  N'Damba^  AT 

»  liftbat,  I.  p.  35.  '*■  Lopa>  f>  9t7, 
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gOj  Mcfiofudctj  iheeA  aarein  At  gteat  metume  wtgniaviiteit:     ^^ 
d&s6fted^  of  oecupfed  by  gayage  itttidiitf,  irbtf  Ie8d«  ira»-* 
df^kg' fif e;  f IT  ther  iiiMfft  of  fbfre»t»,  iM-iff  llbeiiaimwiMMBctt 
6f  M^dse^^fe  itibiiatfliinr. 

Ylt£r{>r(MfM»df  Otefftib,  Off  th^eonfines  of  Ai^ok^imi 
fmhei^  6dfi|}^  to*  tb^  Slng^of  Cdtigo,  Irat  tte^dikA^  Inrre 
"vfitlRltttWfi  tlreflmelv^  frdftf  the- atitfaority  of  ituar  lawfiil 
ibt^reigir,  to  pfta^  iltdmdteir  tinder  the  pnrtectionof  the 
t^ortu^eiBe,  w&o  fioftottf  iJiem  with  the  tide  of  Duke.  Tlie 
l^(>mftr  iiore  ftffio  beett  inffoeficed  by  iltu  ekaaaaple  and  by 

»  -  .      - 

Tbe^  tfi#etent  meanitigtf  atfadted  to  the  nane  of  JugofiiS  Kingdmtr 
iOi^  etnised  gome  oonfiisfoii  in  the  a<xoimts  of  tmt^rflers^'^ 
}tl  tAft  Gftrmea.    "Thts  tMnie,  ii^  fr^quetitly  gnreft  to  the 
Xxmntty  ftitttieted  between  CapeL<^^  Ckmaalvo.  and  Sf.' 
Philip  de  BengUela,  ris?,  ftom  0^  44"  to  It^  14"  of  BouHiem 
Mtdde.    fPfae  Ponilguei^,  himetvir;,  ef »  j^afeiis  <^  their- 
cblo&y  liOaftda-San-Paok),  do  not  reaifily  aibwaoeess  to 
Strangers,  trfao,  tonseqnently,  scarcely  adirance  towtfds 
the  south  beyond  Amhm  in  V96t  of  latitude;  it  ia  the 
eoast  therefore,  ftofb  tins  potft  to  Cape  Lopea^  to  whieh 
the  imnie  of  Angola  is  geneMdly  given  in  commeree'. 
•    The  kittgdomofDongo,  Angola,  or  N^Clola,  of  geogra. 
](Aiers,  isbotmded  on  die  nordi  by  the  river  Daiida,  oathe 
east  by  Matemba,  on  the  sonth  by  Bengneb,  and  on  the 
vest  by  die  dea.    BefiMe  ita  conqnest  by  the  Portuguese, 
iu  boundaries  extended  f^m VW\o\9o{  south hA- 
tude*.    It  ift  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  little  cuhi-Fhyrfaa 
vated.     From  May  to  the  end  of  October,  no  rwn  ftIIs.^^U^ 
fill  dry  and  dtony  mouttttfns  have  no  s^mngs;  fmb  iiater 
therefore  ia  very  scarce.     The  idea  of  makii^  cistenia  is 
lieyond  the  narrow  understnndiags  of  the  natives;  the  in- 
dustry of  the  more  provident  among  them,  is  confined  to 
ibe  boring  of  troughs  hi  the  trunks  of  trees  in  which  tbqr 
jn^gserve  nun-water.  '  The  Portuguese  having  been  unaide 


*BOdK  to'^p^Qwrt  these  people  ,io.CIu^ 
^^  with  eiiFollu^g.  them  lbs  milit^.  aeryipe^  - .  The  geamaom 
of  th^greafter^uiQber  of  th^iir.  forts -consist  pf  .ABgol^e^, 
whom,  hQwever^  -they  do  not  instruct  in  the  use  .of  fire-arms. 
With  the  view  of  attaching  them^  they  have-^ven  to  the 
^^veB  some  privileges,  the  most  impprtantof  whifhti% 
the  ftppomtment  of  their 'governors  or  viceroys.  Salt,  irj^ 
^ii4  ho^ipy,;  are  the  prioqjpal  productions  of  the  tcountry. 

Provjnoes.  QuUgma  holds  the  first  rank  among  its  provincea^  It  is 
«i]t(Rit^  at  the  m9uth  of  the  Ooan;sa,  a  rapid  and  deep 
riF^9  which  vessels  may.  sscend  to  the  eicte^t  of  forty 
.  leagues.    It  abounds  with  the  ]^popptamu3.     Sumbi,  the 

I .  _  -  sepond  pcoyince^  isr, watted  hy  the  rivers  Nice^  Caiba^  and 
Ca]i;a/qoiiibql^.,  Fine  pasture  grounds  are.  seen  occupied  by 
serpents,  and- wild  beasts.  -  Some  islands,  situated  at  the 
mouth  pf  the  Catacombole,  are  cultivated  and  populous* 
They  breed  Aumerous  heids  of  homed  cattle  ^ 

City  of  Loo.    ^ropi  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Angola,  we  arriye  9A 

'^^^'  <the  citypf  ^^mto-«Sflw^iW  the  capital  ojEthe  Portuguese 
settlements  in*  the  west  .of  Africa.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a.gulf,  at  the|nopth  of  the  river  Bengo,  fo^ 
has  a  g^o^  for.t,'  defended  by  battles  and  by  a  garrison  pf 
malefiictprs.  The  city  is  built  partly  upoA  the  sea^sh^ns, 
j|ind  partly,  on  an^eniineiice  which  conmiands  the  cQuntry* 
Begular  sea-bie^aoes.  mpdepr^  the  summer  heats.  AccordU 
iag  to  R^ynal,  its  popul^itipn  is  from  seven  to  eight  hund- 
red whites,  and  three  thous^d  negroes  or  free  mulattoes. 
Mjpre  ancient  ^^d  probable,  acqouqts,  estimate  the  pumb^ 

.  .        :  of  whites  and  free  men  of  colour  at  three  thousand,- with- 

'    '     "'  ,0ij|it  40£nnifiing  the  i)U|p^ber  of  blapk  slaves,  who  form  th^ 

principal. wealth  of  t^^  inhabitajQts ;  ope  proprietor  oft^i 

.  h^  ^oJCjE^  than  a  hundred  iu  his  service.  Ahnpst  every  slave 

.  unde^stan4ing  sopie  trade,  they  worl^  for  the  profit  of  their 

misters  .     There  is  a  tribunal  pf  the  inquisition,  a  bishop, 

many  convents,  ^md,  churches  in  every  re^)ect  worthy  qf 

the  idjeyout  Portuguese,      Nothing  caii  equal  the  ipaj^ifit 

■  Labst,  L.p^  59.     \  .       *  Idem,  V.  p.  J24.  :    , 
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't$ence  with  which  the  samts  days  are  celebrated.    The  rich  S60k 
Inhabitants  have  built  elegant  country  houses  on  the  banks        ^ 
"of  the  Coanza;  the  Benigo,  and  the  Donda;  which  diversify 
the  prospect  over  a  circumference  of  forty  leagues. 

•  The  island  of  Loanda  shelters  the  port,  and  supplies 
the  city  with  good  water.      It  is  rendered  remarkable,  by 
the  fine  brown,  brilliant,  and  muth  esteemed  cowries,  which 
are  herfe  fished  at  the'  expense  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal.    In  other  respects  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  theTor- 
^guese  conceals,  under  an  impenetrable  veil,  the  commerce 
'  tmd  industry  of  this  place.     It  appears  from  positive  data, 
that  Loanda  communicates  by  land  with  Mozambique,  by 
'ine^n^  of  caravans,  which  coast  along  the  river  Zsimbesa^ 
'"  Benguelay  although  equally  subject  to  the  Portuguese  go-  Kingdom  of 
yemment,  has  retained  the  title  of  kingdom,    and  some      *^"*^ 
insignificant  privilefges.     It  extends  from  the  rivers  Cube- 
gi  and  Coanza,  as  far  as  cape  Negro.     Its  eastern  limit  is 
formed  by  the  river  Cumeni.  Its  interior,*  hilly  and  rugged, 
'  conceals  prodigious  ntrmbers  of  elephants,  *  rhinocerosses, 
zebras,  and  antelopes.    The   oxen  and  sheep  are  of  an 
-'extraordinary  size ;  but  the  extreme  droughts,  and  the  in- 
'  currions  of  the  Giagas,  have  considerably  diminished  dieir 
number.     There  are  excellent  salt  pits  in  Benguela. 
- '  "The  province  of'  Lubclio,  on  the  confines  of  Qubsama,  proviacer. 
abounds  in  palm  trees,  numerous  herds  of  antelopes  feed 
'under  their  shade  ^.      It  sometimes  gives  its  name -to  the 
'  whole » territory  comprised  within  the  rivers  Congo  and 
'-dos  Ramos.  .        . 

The  province  of  Rimba^  abounds  in  com,  and  has  gciod 
-^  fisheries.  Seekty  to  the  west  of  Bamba;  is  a  hiily  and  well- 
'  watered  country,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  has  excellent  iron. 
'  The  mountain  rocks  support,  on  their  summits,  many  fields 
'well  culdvated,  where  the  inhabitants  breathe  a  pure  and 
^'wholesome  air*. 


c  De  Gzandpr^,  I.  p.  223.  (See.  hereafter  the  article  Mozambique.) 
*  Labat,  I.  p.  ^6.    *    •  Tuckey,*  35!?. 
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*^  Jhopoied  4Qattle^  tmi«,«»  *eU  ^  jwUK;  ,ib?  Avgi^/^it^iH^  4;«yiji^ 
fid  byihe  PortugnoBp  .(#^mro,  iogc«  Hif^  Sat^JF^vmii^ 
which  run3  .tbrougb  4>^ID^  .^bowi^  ia  jS8lV-^''<^<^i^^^lAl^  Z^- 
iniMiMtena  pento^Midlhe  JuppfipQUwmik  Thi^  idi^m  ftf  j4^p  Jpofoiple 
fii  Biemb»ri»  p^eujUai^  and  vf^y  (U:SicaiI^  T)^^.af:e:p];(Pie 
ipidoUtr^juidftupeistition.  The  d&H^of  miwjil^  w4 
amfpwti^  pim^  with  ^Jbale^  thdr>qfid%  fi^tTi^  tbiw 
for  Gladiii»g. 

jmigm8%  Me  found  tbeiDS  in  oonoidend^  ^gfVWtilijr*  The 
touroe.itf  the<:;Qi|go^  iti&w4»i»«tjtl«p.bp(1yipi<af  A<;^ 
iuinnounted  by  ;a  JPoiituguese  fortj^  vlmji  (pqnmgimd^  the 
j^mvisce.  Tbe  oom^try  •  of  fl^WQ^  mfmifi  ^f  MUii  iind 
fiuiiful  viiU^a.  .CaA^swo.ahpmds  in  mela(i;» jp^Upi^l^.l^ 
iron. 

The  Portiigvesp  estabUAiqentpf  .ly.  JR^f%^  1^  M^ 

tuatioDy  is.  defended  by  ^  gMn^n^qf  twp  jiiwdi^  .^Mrw- 

qwffted .  Qouvicsu',;  md  coAtoiiM  «pnly  Abou^Qs  ..bmlt  .wtb 

jnudrand. straw. K.  Old  BeDg^e^>Ii8.a^|K)9t  iltMiiKi»<»P^vN^ 

mficant. 
KiBgdom       The  iki^gdowipf  Matombo^f  U^  bi^ti^^^  jtb/e  Umto  of 
Af^Matom-^g^^  -a^.Baj^ebi^;  towards  jthe.^vit,  it.i^ ,9|iQrow^ 

by  i^rj  high  laomtahMicmd  tbipk  foies^,;  ^the^^  40  [tqpp- 
perate,  .apd.itherB(»l>f<^rtiU90d  hjfibfi  owt^fxif^g  cf  ik^ 
rivers.  The  chiefs  of  Matamba,  formerly  tribuMuyv  to^^ 
'Jkiagsof Congo^aireat present indeprad^niU  JS;i» bpvdinrs 
of  the  Goattytwitb  theJislnDds  of  Coipgo  and  Cofinzpy  «pe 
the  only  cuitiyaledpaxta of  t^e. country,  pf be^pativi99i.baif e 
I  little  industry.    Xh^iOxtract  theironof  tibeir.t^mt/^ 

without  knon^ngrpisofierlly  how  taworjkit,;  for.jdi^iparflvife 
from  strangers  their  implements  of  agrieultji]}^*  U/fiivi^OHgbt 
mines  of  gold  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountainSi 

•  Described  page  304^  among  the  gaxelles  of  Goi|gow 
f  Zucchdli,  p.  124.  <  Labat,  t.  V.  p.  119L 
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hkiieflKto  kaoii»i,:aada8ifldiQ^«ea8Ufe>oiiHUzed ;  oFi  at  leasts       - 
kftUted  %  4inilM&    We  wiU  now  ^onsidw  ihe  phyncal^ 

Hlbe  negcaes  of  Congo  afip^ar  to  b^  infemr  ia  vsider*  0«Benl 
tftafubig  tp  -Bumy  titbar  A&kMn  ifiimfk    They  Jpoiaea^  ^"J^^^ 
hem^fMB,  a  "very  ^good  tnesiory  $  dieir  «e»timeiit9,  iastinctii^  of  Congo, 
and  dnsiiea  isie  gixisfi:;  dbetr  ipmsnione  ^quick  aad  ^erce; 
■AeirnmanaMw,  emrtooii,  «iid  ^enetsul  siode  of  Kfe,  m  the 
mmilm  Mt  ftmiAweistd^  appvoa^  so  ^aear  Uk  anmality^ 
4hftt«t  is  aootaorpasuig  ih^y  ehouUl  haiFe^ooqaidered^aacutik^ 
ies  as  belbngnig'to  dieir  "Own  ^upeoies.     Thoir  ^tupidjity  « 
isnch»  ^that  nhey  kmve  timer  been  able  io  eompreh^ad  the 
^misvsssAMgeMiwmU^   The^vv^nneili^whoakmefetformajl.the 
"Hirork,  ave  ^obliged  fto  jpfniml  ^^  coim  in  a  wooden  mortac, 
Aandiiieii  to^niid  at  iaa  bollotr  9toiie^  by  turning  .about 
ioaoliier  atone  «th  ((he  faand^.    They  bav«  xM  the  Ivast 
HEdasii^^wsiting;;  ^Alcor  vthne  iis  divided  ixsio  day  and  night, 
flDdtfaevdayki!tolihffee;piists.  They  dor|lot,bo«nelMff,lIade]^- 
^0l»Bditfae^p0riaAf(ff;ayJBae,:aildlleckoH;by  hi^  ThdLr 
Tmmxguiian  iisvofeiiBfted  to  ^Uog^  fin*  whiieh  they  siake  uas 
^  JioatB  mmdeyolAe4mxBk^^  <t»ees 'hollowed  4>ut  bj  fire, 
i»thant<  aixjr  ibim  on  the  'Outdidef     Th^  nets,  which  they 
9hmt  liltettpted  to  ibm  -after  \tibe  European  maimer,  ^axe 
mqmSfy  Aiad.      TAie  eoaet  ioritiinateljr  abounds  .in  jfisb. 
lEkef  '«hce  eqntaUy^^neiqpeBt  m  h^nimg-;  have  .no  txmned 
aiegB,  aiuljcaroBfy^il(!«ci^Vor^e^'&     l^he  sportsman  lis 
ymxae  lime  a;^iisl3Bg  ^his  }piB^>  tinms  his  head  and  fijres, 
cdrorpv.^ipaoe,  rans  off  laa  cj^iok^  as  possibk^  jsetoms 
jaomeittneiaAer  to.f etoh  thi9^i|,  ^hich  'he/i{gxroaches  wiih 
ittq[iidMaDn,  ttUid  if  the  ifinds  the  jgume,  «axxies  it  4>ff  in 
triumph.     Thioirtoaimge  is -ncFt  moi^  .cc»iqpi  the 
^mmi^mlMaL'thtyiim^)Em                         AoLSxmjJottwo 
-4iundr«d/inen3iirQH9$id#ad<a  laige  and  nerj  iipGomncm 
.«rniameKt'f.    Bom  in.^trtale  ^rbvutifh  ignownce^  at  .the  Thein  >er. 
same  time  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  these  degraded  ^^* 

t  Bruna  Afriks,  t.  tT..p.  57.      ^  Do  Ofandpi^  ^  HlSa  and  leq. 
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BOOK    beings  are,  of  all  masters,  the  most  severe,  barbarbiis,  and 
'  "^^      capricious ;  the  slaves  approach  them  on  their  kheeiB,^  and 
the  great,  who  alone  wear  slippers,  treat  the  people  ivith  an 
extreme  haughtiness ;  they  are  compelled  to  bow  their  ser- 
vile faces  ihto  the  dust      All  the  people  look  up  to  their 
kings  as  the  greatest  monarcbs  of  the  globe ;'  these  are 
proud  of  their  prerogative  to  wear  boots  when  thej  can 
jprocure  them, '  and  are  often  ludicrously  dressed  in  some 
worn-cut  European  uniform,  which  barely  cover  their  dis- 
gusting nakedness.     They  consider  tbdr  country^  which 
is  disputed  with  them  by  wild  beasts,  as  the  most  beaati^ 
ful,  delightful,  and  highly  favoured  in  the  world. 
I  Polynmy       ^^  ™°^*  unrestrained  polygamy  exists  in  Oongo;  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  discouragement  of  incestuous  marriagea.     The 
holy  state  of  marriage,  the  mutual  afi^ction  of  man  and 
wife,  and  the  enjoyinents  of  domestic  happiness,  are  fordgn 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Congoo;  surrounded  by  a  numerous  pro- 
geny, he  feels  no  attachment  to  his  children  >.   Drunken- 
ness, noisy  music,  indecent  dances^  and  sleep,  are  his  en- 
joyments.    Useful  works  are  performed  by  females,'  and 
61  ngnlar     numberless  slaves.   A  rich  man  sometimes  ^es  a  vingar(j 
€•  stoma,     or  public  dinner  to  the  whole  village ;  on  those  dccasioaa 
they  drink  largely  of  mekfffbj  or  palnr  wine. '  Tfaeir  dres» 
is  highly  fantastical;   the  princes  and  lords  of 'Congo, 
Bfitta^  and  Sogno,  are  proud  of  dressing  in  a  black  hat. 
The  great  oi  Lubola  attach  small  bells  to  their  dress. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Coango 
and  the  Coari^  file  their  teeth  until  they  become  as  pointed 
as  those  of  the  dog.     Some  have  foiur  of  them  drawn.     In 
the  kingdom    of  Matamba  they '  imiversally  retain  the 
'  ancient  custom  of  making  incisions  into  thieir  flesh, 
fiuibaiida.       Among  the  singular  customs  in  Congo,  maybe  remarks 
'  ed  that  of  husbands  going  to  bed  when  their  wives  arede- 
iivered.  •  Zucchelli  mentions  dits  drcumstahce.     It  i8> 


*  C«?azzi  and  LAbat,  t  II.  p..  427. 
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moreover,*  singular,  that  this  custom  should  be  found  BOOK 
among  so  many  different  nations ;  moderns  have  observed  ^^^^* . 
it  in  B6am,  in  Tartary^  India,  and  a  considerable  part  bf 
America^.  The  ancients  attest  its  ejtistence  among  the 
Cantabrians^,  theCorsicahs"*,  and  the  liations  nesir  tlie 
Euxine  sea  \  It  id  difficult  to  explain  how  the  same  cus-^ 
tom  should  have  been  carried  to  natiofis  so  far  separated, 
and  such  complete  sti^ngers  to  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  easy  to  explain  its  origin,  by  observing thege- 
neral  cfharacter  of  savage  nations.  The  birth  of  a  child  is 
&  happy  events  and  the  friends  of  the  parents  generally 
wish  them  joy  on  the  occasion.  In  civilized  countries,*  it 
is  the  mother  who  receives  the  congratulations,  in  a  bed- 
chamber highly  decorated.  Among  savage  nations,  where 
the  woman  is  only  a  slave,  these  congratulations  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  husband.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  these 
with  due  solemnity,,  he  reclines  either  on  his  hammock  ot 
on  his  bed;  he  continues  there  as  long  as  the  visits  last, 
and,  from  idleness,  some  days  longer.  That  he  may  not 
die  of  hunger,  it  is  neces^ry  that  his  wife  should  feed  and 
take  care  of  him  *. 

The  King  of  Congo's  court  is  a  wretched  imitation  of  the  The  King'a 
ancient  court  of  Lisbon :  the  monarch,  as  in  Europe,  sitting  ^^'*'"^* 
on  his  throne,  is  attended  by  black  counts  and  marquisses 
attired  in  coarse  imitations  of  the  European  costume  and  or- 
ders. The  Pagan  kings  have  retained  the  barbarism  of  their 
indigenous  pomp.     The  King  of  Loan^o  in  former  times,  p^noe  who 
once  a-year,  and  vrith  great  ceremony,  went  out  to  meet  the  ^^^ 
whole  nation,  to  give  a  solemn  order  to  the  rain  to  water 
'the  earth.     It  sometimes  happened  that  the  clouds  obey- 
ied ;  the  people  then  returned  well  convinced  of  the  power 
of  their  prince  K     The  people  having  now,  however,  be- 


de  Indi*  uiriiwquB  n  nAtunli,  L*  I.  p«  I4i   Fauwi  Bechenftet 
jphilosophiques  8ur  les  AmericaiDs,  II.  2S2. 

1  Strab.  66og.  IIL  250  (Almllov.)       "  Diod.  Sic.  L  Y.  p.  250  (WesseL) 
"  Apolbn.  Rbod.  torn.  ^.  ▼.  1013.  Yaler.  Flacciu,  torn.  V.  v.  150. 
•  Beckmuui,  Botilanger,  Pauw,  See  our  Aimalesdet  Voya^  IL  p.  860« 
P  Lopei,  p.  14.     Battel,  p.  9S0. 
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BOOK  come  |es8  docile,  thie  king  has  ceased  to  o^der  rain  and 
^^Q  weathen  One  of  his  mimsters  at  present  per&rms 
this  duty ;  ^M^  that  he  may  shelter,  in  some  meaaure^  his 
^espqn&ibiljty,  he  carefully  defers  ordering  the  rain  until  it 
ha^  f<urly  hcguii.  The  Congqs  say,  th^  country  one? 
formed  a  mighty  empire,  t)ie  cbi^  of  which  divided  it 
amongst  hi^  three  sons,  ^ving  to  one  both  ades  of  the 
tfl^r  part  qf  the  river  as.  far  as  Sangalla ;  to  the  sieoond,  the 
left  or  northern  bank,  BJif^  IfCongQ  :  to  the  third,  the 
^j^t  ^pk,  Banze  JN^Yonga.  The  two  latter  are  still  con? 
sidered  as  separate  vice^pyalties.  The  English,  h^  181C^ 
Ipu^d  Cpi)go  divided  ^nto  ^  number  of  petty  states,  or 
chenopships,  held  as  a  kind  of  fiefs  u^der  some  real  07 
|m^gpary  personage  living  in  \i\e  interior,  nobody  kpqw? 
exactly  ^here.  Tuckey?  could  only  learn  that  the  para^ 
moupt  sovereign  wi(9  designated  B^ndy  N^Congq,  and  re^ 
«l(ied  af  a  Ban^a  in  th^  interior,  ni^med  Cqi^o«  six  days 
jpu^ney  S|o^th  from  tl^e  nver,  it^he^e  th^,  Poirtuguese  had 
ffo^  estal^lisl^mentj^  an^l  where  th^re  y^fre  soldiersi  and  white 
W^n^en.  Th^  plac^  is  no  dpubt  the  San  Salvador^  of  thf 
Portuguese ;  and  whether  or  not  this  prince,  as  is  stated,  b^ 
quite  pdepen^ent,  all  the  other  kings  of  the  provinces  situ- 
i|ted  betweeif  ^^P^  T^P^^  ^^^  the  river  Zaire,  do  homage 
to  the  king  of  ipoango,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  in  woi^en^ 
In  other  respects  th^y  ar^  despotic,  without  opposition :  in 
i^t^  of  ill  Ifpn^our  they  sell  their  prime  ministers  to 
E^^pef^ps,  a^d  crouph  befp^e  their  vassals  when  theif 
power  i^  drei^^ed.  They  cUsppse  of  the  liberty  and  liye^ 
of  a^  tbejbr  sul^ecti^  and  tax  them  as  t|;iey  please.  A  blacJ^ 
WAS  fined  exorbitantly  for  hav^g  once  taken  a  fancy  to 
^se  a  si^an  chair  spyen  h^o;!  \>y  1^  captain '.  Xbese  kk^ 
th^s  indemnify  diems^ves  for  p^t^^u^  privf^tipijis  enjpin? 
ed  them  by  a  fimdamental  law  of  the  state.  They  are 
obliged^  at  least  in  public,  to  forego  the  sweet  enjoyment 
pf  brandy,  since  they  a^  not  allowed  to  recaeive,  wear,  or 

n  Tttckejr,  196.  '  Tudusy,  350, 

•  De  Gnndpr^,  1. 190  et  biuy. 
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even' touch  any  foreign  production;  raetats,  arms,  and   Book 
works  in  wood,  are  excepted.     Their  domain  consists  of  ^^^^^^ 
all  the  land  not  occupied,  and  of  some  villages.     The 
throne  is  every  where  hereditary,  except  in  Loango,  to  Hocditny. 
which  the  princes  of  many  dependent  states  may  aspire^ 
depending  on  the  choice  of  an  electoral  body,  composed  £i«etive. 
of  the  seven  principal  officers  of  the  crown,  including  two 
neighbouring  lords ;  which,  in  the  interim,  forms  a  provi* 
fflional  government.     By  this  very  ancient  arrangement, 
the  complicated  nature  of  which  produces  some  legisla* 
tor,  or  conqueror,  more  sagacious  than  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants, the  feudatories  have  a  lively  uiterest  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  throne  to  which  they  may  aspire ;  and  these  ties 
will  not  be  easily  disserved.     l!*o  be  prince-born,  he  must 
be  the  issue  of  a  piincess :  it  is  the  mother,  and  not  the 
fiither,  by  whom  he  is  ennobled ;  the  latter  cannot  be  cer« 
tainly  known.    The  princesses  also  have  a  right  to  choose 
their  husbands,  and  to  repudiate  them  at  pleasure,  by  in« 
vtting  another  to  the  honour  of  their  bed.     The  princes 
may  do  the  same,  but  their  children,  who  are  not  the  off. 
spring  of  princesses,  have  no  rank,  and  may  be  sold  by 
such  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  enjoy  this  advantage. 
The  husband  of  a  princess  has  the  rank  of  prince  during 
the  period  of  his  living  with  her,  and  retains  his  rank  for 
ever  if  she  dies  during  this  interval.     If  a  prince  is  mar* 
ried  to  a  prtncessy  they  lose  the  power  of  being  divorced. 
Princes-  in  general  enjoy  great  privileges :  they  cannot, 
however,  hold  any  office  under  the  government 

At  Loango,  the  principal  officers  of  government,  next  Great  offi- 
to  the  king,  arc  the  Great  Captain  \  first  minister  and**" **^ '****' 
chief  justice ;  the  Jtk^bokf  minister  of  commerce;  the 
Maqmrnbtf  ini^pector-general  of  the  coast,  or  captain  of  the 
port ;  the  Monibanze^  minister  of  finance ;  the  Monibde, 
messenger  of  state ;  the  Jlinff  Soldier^  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  and  grand  executioner.    In  the  other  states,  the  pre- 


t  In  Bortognese  eapUamsfnirj  wJienee,  by  a  gsllieiiiny  Fitndi  travclleif 
have  mada  him  '*  k  cofUmnc  wort !  !  /** 
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BOOK   sumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  the  second  personage ;  he  is 
I^XIX.  called  Ma/mbook.     His  situation  is  in  many  respects  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  king  himself.    After  him  comes 
the  Macokge^  prime  minister,  who  is   under  the  authority 
of  the  Mambocky  and  the  princes-born ;  the  Mafbok,  the 
Maquimbe^  the  Monibanze^  the  Monibele^  the  Great  Cap^ 
taiUf  who  here  enjoys  the  same  authority  as  the  Soldier 
King  of  Loango ;  then  the  governors,  and  the  lords  para- 
mount ^ 
Clanet  of       The  ranks  of  society,  without  regard  to  office,  are  thus 
™^«toiitfc  gyrahged :— the  king  and  his  family,  the  princes-born,  the 
husbands  of  princesses,  tlie  lords  paramount,  brokers,  mer- 
dbants,  slaves,  and  vassals.     These  last  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  people.     They  are  obliged  to  serve,  follow,  and  de- 
fend their  master,  who,  on  his  part,  lodges,  clothes,  and 
protects  them.      The  merchants  compose  that  immense 
body  who  traverse  the  whole  of  Africa  in  search  of  cap- 
tives, whom  they  transfer  to  Europeans  through  the  me- 
dium of  brokers.     These,  although  belonging  to  all  the 
classes,  are  in  high  repute,  on  account  of  the  distinction 
with  which  men  so  useful  are  treated  by  Europeans.   The 
lords  paramount  are  land  proprietors,  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  although  serfs  of  the  king  and  the  princes-born  ^ 
Adminis-    .    The  king  is  supreme  judge ;  but  as  the  lords  make 
every  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  their  vassals,  thdr 
complaints  seldom  reach  the  throne.     The  lords,  of  the 
complainants  and  defendants  are  the  first  judges.      Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,,  the  decision  of  the  Mtxfbok^  or 
Maquiwhey  or  a  Governor ^  or  even  of  the  whole  body  of 
magistrates,   is  necessary.      The  court  is  public     The 
spectators,  without  arms,  if  the  suit  is  not  criminal,  range 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  a  carpet,  upon  which  are 
placed,  at  the  expense  of  the  parties, .  bottles  oi  brandy 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  assistants ;  for^  no  brandy, 

«  De  Gnmdpri,  1. 182. 

^  De  Giandpr^,  I.  104.    Also  Tuckey,  366.  wlio  names  tbem  «  FofmMty 
in  facti  the  yeomen  of  the  country.'* 
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no  trial '.    Every  person  has  a  right  to  harangue,  and  each   fiOOK 
ple^diQg  is  accompanied  with  libations  mingled  with  songs.   ^^ 
As  soon  as  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  the  bottles  wte 
emptied. 

Institutions  land  usages  are  substituted  for  written  laws.  Lawi  and 
The  only  capital  crimes  are  stated  by  Tuckey  to  be  those 
of  murder  and  adultery.  Considering  the  alacrity  with 
which,  from  the  prince  to  the  Foomoo,  or  private  gentle- 
man, they  all  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  latter,  dn 
the  occasional  refusal  of  their  favours,  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  adultery  might  with  some  reason  be  disputed;  but 
the  English,  in  the  Congo  expedition,  were  in  one  instance 
witnesses  to  its  actual  execution  '.  The  criiilinal  was,  how- 
ever, first  offered  for  sale,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
great  demand  opened  by  the  slave  trade,  has  commuted 
many  capital  punishments  of  former  times  into  the  more 
profitable  infliction  of  foreign  slavery.  The  iton  of  a 
chenoOf  or  chief,  however,  cannot  compromise' his  honour; 
he  is  held  bound  to  kill  the  aggressor ;  and,  shoiild  he  es- 
cape,  may  take  the  life  of  the  first  relation  of  the  adulterer 
he  meets.  The  reaction  produced  from  this  unjust  re- 
venge upon  relations,  which  extends  even  to  poisoning  and 
theft,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  constant  animosi- 
ties subsisting  between  neighbpuring  villages.  Poisoning 
(the  only  kind  of  private  murder  among  them)  is  so  fre- 
qucfnt,  that  the  master  of  a  slave  always  makes  him  taste 
Jhs  cooked  victuals  before  he  ventures  to  eat  of  them  him- 
self;  it  is  well  known  that  the  husbands  of  princesses, 
who,  though  chosen  against  their  wills,  Are  by  law  subject 
to  divorce  or  slavery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter,  fre- 
quently rid  themselves  by  this  means  of  their  wives  and 
their  fear«»  at  the  same  instant.  In  general,  if  the  offend- 
er h^s  committed  a  theft,  he  must  refund ;  if  the  debt 
^amounts  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  he  becomes  one  himself, 
in  default  of  payment ;  if  he  has  committed  adultery,  he 

7  Idem«  1. 124.  et  suir.  ■  Tuckey,  372. 
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BOOK  piust  pay  to  the  outraffed  husband  the  value  of  a  slave ; 
J_l^if  he  has  shed  blood,  he  muat  ather  give  a  slave,  at  the 


value  of  onCy  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  sold  himself; 
if  he  has  fraudulently  sold  a  black,  to  whose  person  he 
had  ao  daim^  or  committed  a  homicide,  he  is  immediate- 
ly rent  in  pieces  by  the  people,  and  his  body  left  to  be 
devoured  by  Inrds  of  prey.  Thanks  to  the  universal 
slavery,  h€r^  every  man  hoe  equal  riglUe.  The  princes- 
,  bom  alone  cannot  be  sokl;  the  lords  paramount,  when 
condemned,  are  allowed  to  deliver  up  one  of  thar  vassals 
in  th^  stead. 

When  the  criminality  of  the  accused  is  not  suffidently 
manifest,  he  is  subjected  to  the  trial  of  p(H8on  and  of  fire, 
which  is  directed  by  the  priests.    It  is  probable  that  these 
ju^lers  have  some  means  of  rendering  the  potion  pre- 
sented to  the  accused  either  mortal  or  harmless,  aooording 
to  their  pleasure,  and  of  managing  the  heated  iron  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  touch  and  not  bum  the  skin  of  thdr 
SinguUr     friends*.    One  of  the  most  angular  prodTs  consists  in 
^"^^       obliging  the  two  parties  to  drink  the  infusion  of  a  root 
called  imbondOf  which  has  a  twofold  operation ;  sinoe  this 
.  potion  eitbeir  acts  by  evacuation  and  secretion  of  nriney  or 
everts  its  influence  upon  the'  brain  as  a  narcotic.     Hie 
people  wait  to  see  which  of  these  efiects  will  be  produced ; 
the  individual  soonest  aftected  by  it  is  proclaimed  victor; 
and  lus  unfortunate  antagonist,  who^  after  some  time,  not 
being  able  to  return  it,  is  seized  with  vertigo,  is  ccMnsider- 
ed  guilty.     *^  He  does  not  evacuate!^  cries  the  mob^  and 
immediately  they  asssil  him  with  blows  Hintil  he  dies  \ 
Jjog^mgi       It  often  appears  ringular  to  find  among  illiterate  na* 
^^>^  tions,  idioms,  in  which  spitax  and  grammatical  arrange- 
ment,  ingeniously  and  artfully  combined,  indicate  a  medi. 
tative  mind,  at  variance  with  the  habitual  state  c^  these 
people.     Are  these  the  remains  of  an  extinct  ctvilt zation, 


•  Zuccfaelli,  p.  215.    OMeiidorp,  296. 

^  Battel,  983.  See  hereaftoi^  in  the  wrtiple  Madagwcar,  a  description  of  ti^e 
prdeal  of  the  '!|raogutn. 
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tod  of  which  every  other  tr^ce  has  dlcidppeared  ?  Are  £(jdk 
they  the  efforts  of  some  iegidators  superior  to  th^  r^st  of  ^^^*' 
their  touatry  ?  Are  they  the  remaids  of  Mck&kt  snared 
languages,  used  by  the  people  at  lat^e  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tribes  of  priests,  betweeii  whom  th^y  Ibriiied 
the  bond  of  communication?  In  whatever  itfahiiet  it 
may  have  arisen,  the  language  of  Congo,  Of  whith  thOte 
of  Loango  and  Angola  appewr  to  be  dialects,  is  distin- 
guished by  very  eofnous  and  complicated  forms.  The 
different  articles  added  to  the  termination  of  the  sobstdtf- 
tive  whose  meaning  it  determines,  the  regular  fefmation 
of  derivatives,  the  numerous  modtficadons  of  the  pto- 
nouns^  the  great  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  of  velrbs, 
by  which  every  thing  relating  to  person  and  locality  si  ex- 
pressed, the  astonisUi^  numb^  of  derttatirve  vetjbe^ 
the  numetous  sounding  vowels,  the  absence  of  liatd 
sounding  consonants,  and  the  softness  of  Uie  proMunCia- 
tion,  conspire  to  make  this  language  of  an  iUhHrate  people 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  ^.  Apparently  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  and  widiout  seeming  to  know  that  the 
structure  of  hb  own  tongue  was  most  perfect  when  ihe 
nation  was  still  involved  in  barbarism,  the  peculiar  ek-; 
gance  and  flexibility  of  the  Congo  kuiguagie  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  e£tor  of  Tnekey^s  narrative. 
The  affair,  however,  lies  between  him  and  the  Congo 
.grammarians  we  have  quoted ;  ma  readers  will  be  nnich 
more  interested  to  know,  that  from  a  comparison  of  the 
worka  of  the  latter,  with  a  pretty  extenrive  vocabulary 
colledted  by  Captain  Tuokey,  it  appears,-^!.  That  the 
languages  of  Angola,  Con^,  and  Loango,  are  rachoally 
the  same :  S«  That  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 


^  Fof  example,  in  (bt  dialect  of  Loango,  we  have  Slalila,  to  facilitate  a 
moA.  $  Mlitof  to  ipork  irifb  eoniie  on^;  SdlUUai  to  work  for  t^  proiH  ofioine 
'oae.;  SaMoniay  lo  wovk  the  4iae  Iter  tbe  other ;  Sala^nai  to  h^  an  aUe 
worker,  &c.  Ac. 

'  Hyadnthi  Bmicietti  k  VetraUa  regulc  pro  Congeniium  idioinatis  captu, 
etc ;  Bome,  1659.  Oentilu  Angola  instnilhif  ^  P.  Coacto;  Kome,  1661. 
Mithndatei,  bj  Addung  and  Vater,  t  III.  p.  f(yr-^tii. 
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B0O&   the  Mandongo  and  Combo  nations.-^.  That  all  these  are 

X^?^^  allied  to  the  language  of  the  nations  pn  the  coast  of  Mo- 

""^  ^ambique,  and  to  the  dialet^t  of  the  Gaffres  and  Vetjaanai. 

.It  follows  irresistibly  from  these  concluidons,  that  southern 

Af nca  has  been  ori^nally  peopled  from  one  tribe ;  or,  at 

least)  that  a  constant  and  more  or  less  intimate  connexioa 

subsists,  between  its  most  distant  naU^msf. 

Anns.  The  weapons  of  the  Congos  consist  of  aa  absurd  mix- 

ti^e  of  bows,  sabres  made  of  hard  wood,  and  some  bad 

ipusketoons.      They  understand  the  mode  of  poisoning 

tl^  arrows;  thw  b(ittle-axes  have  ^e  form  of  a  scythe, 

.and  must  be  formidable  when  wielded  by  a  powerful  arm. 

Some  coyer  themaelyea  with  a  shield,  others  with  the  skins 

of  animals ;  there  are  some  also  who  endeavour  to  ^ve 

theqiselyes,  a  terrific  appearance  by  painting  th^  bodies 

with  the  figures  of  s^rp^ts,  and  other  farmidaUe  animals  f. 

.Tbepeo{deofLoango,  when  marching  to  battle,  paintthe 

whole  of  their  body  with  a  red  colour*  . 

BcUgum.        The  indigenous  superstitions  of  the  Congos  are  too  mi- 

^^^'    mecPU3  to  be  all  enumerated.  They  believe  in  the  existence 

of  aome  divinities  called  Zombi.     The  good  piindple  » 

named  Zamba  MToonga ;  and  the  evil  principle^,  whidi 

is  opposed  to  him,  Qaddee  ATPeemba,  they  are  laid  tp 

.have.scHne  obscure  notion  of  a  future  state  wherein  they 

shall  all  be  happy.     The  images  of  these  divinities  they 

denominate  mo/asWj  and  keep  them  in  their  temples  s. 

The  common  objects,  however,  of  their  devotion,  are  diC 

ferent  kinds  of  fetiches,  cm:  idols,  supposed  to  possess  a 

divine  power.      This  is  sometimes  a  bird^s  feather,  a 

shark^s  tooth;  occaidonally  a.tree,  aserp^it,  or  ^  tpad-; 

the  horn,  the  hoof,  the  hair,  the  teeth  of  aU  manner  of 

quadrupeds;  the  beaks,  claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds, 

heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  ^lls,  and  fins  of  fishes ;  pieces 

of  old  iron,  copper,  wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes 

a  mixture  of  all  or  most  of  them  strung  together.     The 

®  Mandcn,  in  Tuckey,  388,  389. 

f  P^vaz^i,  11.  7,        •  Oldendorp,  32Q. 
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^vfleat  tbings  in  nuiure  serrf  tot  pl  negpro^s  fetiche ;  like  the   BOOK 
TOtches^  caldxon  ija  Eiun^)paii    supjerstitioD,  they  are  a  ^ 

comppiindpfeyery  aboHiiiiaidOD.     In  the  choice  of.  these 
they  consult  certain  fusrmsn^  called  fetiche-mea,  who  form 
|t  jkind  of  piriesthood*     The  fetiche,  howeyer,  is  not  merely 
mi  amulet ;  pEayers,  abstinence,  and  penances  are  enjpinr 
ed  to  its  worshippers*     The  fetiehe-man,  it  seems,,  can 
give  another  mcnre  propitious  fetiche  in  exchange  of  that 
whidi  is  too  insensible  to  the  interests  of  its  worshippers; 
and  he  has  the  lucrative  power  of  rendering  sacred,  or  ^/S^ 
chififf^  as  it  is  named  in  Africa,  any  part  of  any  man?8  pro* 
perty  he  pleases^    TMs  power  is  in  all  r^pects  similar  tp 
the  tcMoo  of  the^  Soi^th  Se^  Islands,  and  not  unlike  th^^ 
pnce  terrible  inf^dict  of  the  Boman  Pcmtiff.    Jn  a  word, 
tlip  fetiche  is  an.  amulet,  a.  deity,  and  a  guardian  gjeniilsi 
^aind  the  rudest  sculptures  or  carving  which  refinr  to  it  ane 
held  sacred.     Hence  the  famous  fetidie-ixick,  a  huge  mass 
of  stone.on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  covered  with  miserable 
attempts  at  .sculpture,  is  held  in  gi^eat  voieration^.     Feti-  ' 
phism  is  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  ign€M»nce  and  im^ . 
morality  of  the  Africans.    The  Capuchin  nnssionaries  saw 
them  wordiip  a  goat,  which  their  pious  zeid  caused  to  be 
killed;  but  the  negroes,  although  converted,  were,  neverthe- 
less^ alarmed  on  seeing  the  Capuchins  roast  and  eat  a  divi- 
nity^. The  priests  are  called  gang€i8 ;  their,  chief  Chifomiy  is  Pricsti, 
supposedxto  possess  a  divine  authority ;  he  receives  as  a  sa^ 
ctifioethefirst-firuits,  and  a  sacred  fire  is  constantly  kept  in 
hU.  inviokble  abode.     In  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill,  his 
sua«83or  is  appointed,  who  inmiediately  kiUs  him  with  a 
dub,  to  prevent  his  dying  a  natural  death ;  which  would 
afford  a  bad  omei|.    Many  other,  subaltern  ]»riests  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  ^groes ;  one  heals  all  diseases, 
another  commands  both  wind  and  rain;  others  understand 
bewitching,  the  waters,  or  preserving  the  harvest    Drou^t 
is  the  inherent. vice  of  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  fre- 
quent destruction  of  the  hopes,  of  the  husbandman  which 

^  Xuckey.  *  ZuccfaeUi,  223. 
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BOOK  ocbUrs  from  this  caUse,  tilighl  hav6  ^¥in  cungin  to  die 
^y ^-  functioa  of  «  R^htnaker,''  ainoDg  li  lean  sUperstilioiis  popu- 
lation. Mn  OaMpteli,  an  intdlig^tit  mittibiiarjr^  ittel  With 
several  men  of  Uils  pfofemon  ill  the  Betjoaiia  eo\kBttyf  ifh^fe 
they  are  in  high  esteent^  thai  district  b^iiig  tdry  laiibje6t 
to  drought  They  are  generally  the  bebt  ififorliied  hied  6f 
the  oomitiunity,  and  this  explnins  why  tb^lr  Itieralfve  oAiBe 
is  fVeqUently  forted  upon  thetti,  thoiigh  (tt^ot^idting  All  the 
•while  that  they  are  incapable  at  prtxludflg  rtiiti.  Others 
seem  seriously  to  beileT6  they  possess  Ihiii  power. 

To  procure  rain,  an  ox  ]#  killed ;  theliilof  it  is  fchopped 
ttid  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  wo^  And  leaires  of 
treeft;  the  whole  are  tbed  bunied.     The  scknpet  ci  the 
business  is  to  gain  time  by  raiiouB  Afttflees^    until  the 
rainmaker  s^es  douds  arising  in  that  direetioil  from  whieh 
rain  generally  eomes.  HisrfewaidtsveryeonsideraUe.  The 
N'^quiis  are  meillblM^  of  a  saimd  fiati»mity,  whd  edebtate 
dreadful  mysterious  rites,  lieeompanied  with   lascivious 
Rairins  the<lances,  itt  the  deep  recMses  of  ^rest^.     One  tirdef  of 
^        «u.gici«n8,c*Ueditfto,«iafa,  pretend  to  the  tkme^  of  r^^ 
the  dead ;  thor  juggles  practised  upon  a  dead  body,  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries,  so  fiu*  imposed  upm  tbem, 
that  they  imagiiied  they  saw  the  dead  move,  and  befieved 
they  heard  some  inarticulate  sounds  prooeed  from  his 
mouth,  i^ludi  they  attributed  to  the  power  of  infernal 
spirits,    May  not  this  have  been  a  galvanie  operation? 
Christian    The  Obrf  stiah  missionaries  sttuggle  with  very  Bttle  success 
against  these  monstrous  supefstitklns.    There  Iraa  a  tone, 
when    the   apostles    of  the  faith  boasted  of  leekcamig 
among  their  fleck  all  the  princes  of  Lowte  Ooinca,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Congo,  and  of  having  likeWtsa  assembled 
round  the  sign  of  the  etoss  all  their  subfeets.    The  ne- 
groes, in  fact,  naturally  fond  of  imitation,  easify  conferm 
to  the  example  of  their  chiefs.     Thtfy  embrace  the  re- 
ligion  which  they  are  commanded  to  furilow ;  but  abandon 
•it  as  readily  whenever  the  prince,  equally  lUcoaMant  as  the 
people,  returns  to  his  former  mode  of  worship^.     Sogno 

-  • 
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uttraeted  the  ffivour  of  the  spostoUc  mifiBiaaiffieS)  aftd  per-  Booit 
fiectly  justified  the  confidence  entertained  of  its  ittbAbi-  ^^^^j; 
tftnts.  Acocarding  to  sotne  accounts,  they  nil  einlmiced 
Christiamty,  and  their  example  was  fdilow^  by  thfe  whde 
of  Congo^  Faithful  to  the  new  religioiij  they  still  con- 
tinued to  abhor  idolatry  in  Hid.  They  ttansmttted  the 
dmstian  mysteries  from  father  to  scmv  ^nd  assembled  re- 
gularly cm  Sunday  to  sing  psalms,  although  their  ehildreli 
were  not  allowed  by  the  priests  to  be  bapti2$ed,  nor  them, 
selves  to  celebrate  the  holy  sacfaments* 
'  In  1816v  Tuckey  found  the  Christian  rdigion  nearly  ex- 
tinct  on  the  banks  of  the  CSoogo.  At  Ncdsi^  the  erue^ses 
lelit  by  die  missionaries  wcare  smmgely  mixed  with  native 
fetiches,  and  do  tiac^  of  the  Portuguese  mimoiifi^  appear- 
ed on  its  northern  bonk.  Even  at  l^rk  Pciffty  in  the 
centre  of  Sogno^  the  number  of  iddtaters  seemed'  fid*  predd- 
minate.  The  Uw  who  professed  Chrtstianky  came  on 
boards  loaded  with  oticifixes^  and  satcihels  containing  the 
relics  of  saints.  One  Sogno  was  a  priest^  having  a  diplo^ 
ma  from  the  espnchios  of  Loanda.  He  and  another  man 
bad  learned  to  write  llieir  own  names,  and  that  of  Saint 
Anthony^  and  could  also  read  the  litany  in  Latin.  He 
-had  one  wife  and  ive  eoneabines, — ^a  proc^  that  tte  Por^. 
tii^uese  missibnaries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  on  k 
point  wfaieh  was  one  great  cause  of  their  fomfer  finlurr^s. 
TUs  barefooted  xpostie  contended,  that  Saint  Peter,  in 
oDnfining  him  to  one  wife,  did  not  prohibit  him  from  as 
many  ccMicubines  as  be  pleased  "^  In  1813,  the  Sognos  k  ill« 
ed  several  of  the  missionimes,  and  cut  off  a  Portugts^se 
Hading  ]fttnnace,'--a  fact  which  sufficiently  confirms  'the 
testimoi^  of  M.  6randpr£,  given  below  ^  Perhaps  the 
Bonuui  Cathofic  reli^on  is  in  itself  not  well  adapted  to 
qnread  the  lig^t  of  civilization :  yet  we  find  that,  wb  ere 
its  nusBionari^  have  had  the  education  and  habits  of  g  en- 
tlemen,  they  have  seldom  wanted  success.  The  jesuitt ;  of 
China  and  Paraguay  may  be  cited  as  examples ,  and    the 
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BOOK    failute  in  Congo  may  fairiy  be  altxibuted  to  the  rude  igno- 
'^  ratnce  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  monks,  who  were 


■^^ 


employed  in  the  mission.     May  they  afford  a  warning  to 
other  more  liberal  churches,  engaged  in  the, same  noble, 
but  diiOScult  pursuit  i 
fVendi  Respecting  the  countries  situated  to;  the  tiorth  of  the 

™^-  Zaffe,  the  French  missionaries,  who  proceeded  from  Nantes 
to  preach  Christianity  in  Loango.  in  1768,  finally  made 
(choice  of  Cacongo  for  the  principal  residence  of  their 
ministry.  They  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
chiefs,  and  were  well  received.  Strong  in  the  protection 
of  the  king,  who  lodged  them  in  his  palace,  they  establish- 
X  ed  a  chapel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  negroes 

of  Sogno,  whom  tride  had  brought  to  Kingale,  come  to 
assist  at  mass.  Sickness,  however,  obliged  these  priests,  in 
1770,  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after,  others  ar- 
rived frpm  France,  who  fixed  their  abode  in  a  plain  near 
the  village  of  Kilonga.  In  X775,  they. discovered,  ip  their 
neighbourhood,  9  Christian  community  from  Sogno,  whose 
inhabitants  had  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Ca- 
congo to  settle  in  his  states,  where  they  put.  a  desert  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  jcolo^y  formed  a  small 
province,  containing  foiur  thousand  Christians.  Ma»- 
g;uenzo  was  the  principal  village,  .  The  French  priests 
baptized  many  children,  and  were  well  paid  in  yacca-root, 
mifize^  peas^  and  she-goats.  Their  intention  then  was  to 
^establish  a  seminary  of  negroes.  Don  Jugn^  the  chief  of 
tbi)  colony,  was  about  to  build  two  churches.  They  were 
in  want  of  sacred  vessels,  and  other  objects  of  the  first 
nqt^essity.  To  fill  up  the  m^ivsure  of  their  misfortunes, 
many  members  of  the  mission  died,  and  others  found  them- 
selves loaded  with  infirmities,. tpw^rds  the  year  1776,  when 
Centradic  the  last  reports  were  transmitted  to  Europe.  A  modem 
A^unts.  traveller,  however,  contradicts  these  flattering  accounts, 
ancl  positively  asserts,  that  the  Sognese  have  not.  in  any 
dei^ree  maintained  the  zeal  they  formerly  shewed  for  their 
cqii version^;' according  to  him,  these  savages,  naturally 
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tr^ach^QUs  and  cowardly,  have  hjscame  notofiouB  by  Ihe  BOOK 
ppisoQing  and  assassination  of  the  missionaries;  and  their  ':^ 
universal  character  for  perfidy  has  sometiiiies  caused  them 
to  be  loaded  with  irons  when  sold  to  Europeans.   A  French 
piiest,  says  IVf.  de  Grandpr^,  in  another  placed,,  was  aseal* 
ous  in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  but  the  picture  oS^ 
eternal  life^  however  brilliant  he  might  paint  it,  did  not  aU 
tract  the  Congoos.     The  abodes  of  paradise  appeared  to 
them  the  less  desirable,  from  their  being  denied  the  use  of 
brandy;  they  complained  much  of  this,  and  prdFerred  a 
voyage  to  France,  where  they  nught  enjoy  that  precious 
liquor ;  and  thus  the  missionary  was  unable  to  make  pro- 
selytes.    At  length,  one  of  them^  overcome  by  the  entrea- 
ties  of  the  priest,  consented  to  compromise,  and  engaged 
to  go  to  paradise ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
merchandize  he  should  gain  by  it.    <^  None,  whatever,^'an- 
swered  the  priest.  <<  Let  us  understand  each  other,^  replied 
the  black ;  '<  I  ask  you  how  much  merchandize  you  will 
give  me  for  performing  the  voyage  which  you  propose.** 
The  missionary,  with  mildness,  repeated  his  answer  in  the 
negative,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that  he 
could  to  persuade  him.     The  other  replied  in  his  bad 
French :  <^  Hold  you  there !  Think  that  I  will  go  all  thut 
way  for  nothing  ?  Give  ,me  goods  for  it.*^    The  mission- 
ary insisted  at  least  upon  his  being  baptized,  but  he  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  <<  Give  goods,  give  brandy.^ 
This,  continues  M.  de  Grandpr6,  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  fruitless  missions.     He  was  witness  to  one  which  ar- 
rived from  Bochelle,  in  1777 ;  it  was  composed  of  four 
Italian   priests,    full    of   zeal,    who   introduced    them- 
selves into  the  district  of  the  Sognese,  well  loaded  with 
presents,  and  every  thing  which  might  insure  sucdess; 
in  fact,  two  of  them  succeeded  in  introducing  themselves, 
and  wrote  to  the  two  others,   requiring  them  also  to 
come  and  join  them.     In  the  course  of  ten  days,  says 
pur  author,  I  saw  them  return,  quite  alarmed,  even  doubt- 
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90QK   ii^  their  own  existence;  they  were  many  days  in  recover^ 
iHg  from  thar  fright ;  and  we  learnt  that,  on  their  arrivali 


they  had  found  thdur  two  former  companions  pri&on^^ 

dead»  and  buried.     They  expected  to  have  met  with  the 

aaioe  fate,  and  one  of  them,  wholly  resigned,  thought  odt 

ly  of  administering  to  himself  spiritual  comfort ;  the  other, 

however,  being  younger,  more  spirited,  and  tenacious  of 

life,  continued  to  deceive  the  blacks,  by  persuading  them 

that  he  had  left  behind  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  presents 

intended  ffx  them,  which  would  not  be  delivered^  except 

to  the  two  missionaries  in  person.     The  negroes,  though 

determined  upon  poisoning  them  in  their  turn,  at  the  same 

tiiQfi  were  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of  the  presents,  and 

furnished  them  with  hammocks  to  return  to  the  coast. 

Thua  ended  the  mission.    In  a  climate,  however,  which  is 

patiu:aUy  so  hostile  to  European  constitutions,  the  fate  of 

these  newly  arrived  missionaries  may  readily  be  expluned, 

wilbo«ut  having  recourse  to  poisoning,  of  which  the  known 

frequency  Gouid  not  but  alarm  the  terrified  and  ignorant 

imag^ations  of  the  two  survivors. 

Refleetioof.     \j^  ^Jujy  considmng  these  circumstances,  the  blacks  are 

IKit  probably  so  much  to  blame,  as,  at  first  sight,  might  ap-: 

pear;  the  mifisionaries  often  brought  upon  themsdves  an 

unfortunate  termination  of  their  ministry  ;  had  they  per^ 

loUted  the  lathers  of  fkmilies  to  finish  their  career  in  their 

own  way,  and  had  ^^plied  themselves  solely  ta  the  conver- 

siQii  of  the  young,  success  might  in  time  have  rewarded 

th^iv  seal     This,  was  not  the  ease ;  they  were  able  to  speak 

wly  a  very  few  word&  oi  the  language  of  these  people,  and 

cpidtdi^  theirefbie,  neithev  explain  nor  reason  witli  them  up^ 

Q9,  any  subjiect ;  th^  n^ertlieless  began  by  imponng  up- 

9a  ihem;  the  nost  ^^Mible  privations,  by  wishing  to  sub<> 

j^t  them,  iat  oiice  to  ail  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  rigid 

'  worship.     Folygamy  rs  generally  prevalent  in  a  burning 

qUmate,  where  the  t^np^rament  of  the  inhabitants  renders 

pj^^rsicaL  enjoyments  nec^sary.     Many  missionaries  have 

been  known  to   employ  force  to  deprive  them  of  their 

wives ;  and  as  persons  in  power  generally  afford  examples 
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for  others,  it  was  upon  these  tln^t  they  first  ^tt^npted  tn   BOOK 
ex^icise  their  apos^lic  ^uthpnty.    What  at(i|cbnient  pauld  ^' 

^y  expect  from  men  guide4  by  simple  nature,  who  epfsht^ 
^4^red  t()^m  as  pers^s  m^r^ly  cod^  tp  torment  thein»  to 
tfnpose  upp|i  them  habits  qf  slavery ;  who  only  addressed 
^em  f  n  the  lai^age  pf  reproach,  wd  werci  even  willing 
to  bring  down  i|pon  their  famili^  trpiible  and  .confusioiiy 
by  competing  them  to  Repudiate  their  wivps,  and  deprive 
their  children  of  mothers. 

It  npw  remains  for  u^  to  mf^k?  %  few  obs^rvatiops  on  the  Ndghbour- 
tribes  altogether  illiterate,  which  ipre  tp  he  found  cm  the  ^c^go. 
borders  of  Congo. 

To  the  porth  of  Lo^pgq,  ap^^ent  travellers  place  a  na»  The  BaU- 
don  of  dwarfs,  palled  Matgmbas  9^  fiake^Bah^.    They  are,  ^^' 
\(j  them,  said  to  bp  of  the  si?e  of  children  of  twelve  ypara 
old,  h^t  very  stout ;  to  live  in  the  iptpiioir  of  unfreqpent*! 
ed  forests,  where  they  hppt  elephants s  the  teeth  of  which 
they  pay  ^  a  tribute  to  a  ppnce  oaVf4  MWjl,  Keso^j  whoi 
lives  about  e\ght  days  jonn^y  tpwprds  the  east  of  I4i^ 
yomba.     Their  womeq  go  into  the  woods,  to  ]f\\l  the  great 
ppngo  mpnkeys  with  poisoned  furowft^     Ini  the  iztteripr,'^<»mtTy  of 
and  x^or^  towf^d^  ^e  ^st,  is,  the  opqntry  ^  Anzika,  or   "'  ^* 
Aozikana,  N'tel^a,  pr  Qr^  Af^e^\  rich  in  metals  and 
a^uEidi^wopd;,  h^%  particularly  famed  fpr  the  uncivilized* 
state  of  itf»  inhahit^ipts.    ^pcording  to  pccopQts  probably- 
fskbulous,  or  at  le^^t  ei^iggerated,  of  this  distant  ai¥i  Httle. 
kpown  coiintryi  the  Anziquas  or  Anziquois,  deliver  their> 
fli^k  prispi|^r«  to  hutdiprs,  who  expose  their  flesh  for  sale 
in  the  pub^c^  xnsrkels.     The  patiTes,  when  tired  of  iheirtAntfanpo- 
lives,  or  misled  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  are  said  some-.^*^ 
tiniea  tp  o^Ter  thei^s^ves  far  slai^ter.    Even  pavents  and 
chiUU^n  dpyoKir  eaph  ptheir*    JAp  de  Gtandpr^  would  ap- 
pear tqdoMh^  th^9 rq^;  hp  even  denies  that  thece ane' 
in  Afri<»  mjS  AD<b)|y>pfPgb^    '<  If  the  travels  of  Mittgo 
Parl^  in  po^i^tries  wb^x«'  ^phom^taiusm  has  readied)  d« 
Qol^  til^¥HL^^II^ps!^  th^Q^ptatipn  of  caiwihatisiii,  thrown 
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BOOK   out  against  the  Africans,' what  can  he  said  against  the  tes^ 
timoily  of  Levaillant,  whose  steps  have  been  directed  to- 


wards na,tifonil  altogether  barbarous,  entire  strangers  to 

every  speeies  of  civilization,  and  among  whom  he  has  not 

fouil0  any  thing  to  justify  an  accusation  so  unjust  ?      I 

can  certify,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  report  of  the  blacks 

of  Congo-  eating  human  flesh,  is  false;  the^e  people  are 

mild,  timid,  and  indolent ;  they,  in  general,  have  a  horror 

at  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  any  man  among  them  who 

wounds  another  to  this  extent,  is  condemned  either  to  give 

a  slave,  or  its  value  in  merchandize ;  and  if  the  aggressor 

has  not  the  means,  he  is  himself  sold  *  ?^ 

Mannets  of '    The  AnziqUai^  are  excellent  archers,    and  handle  the 

theAri2i.   battlcraxe  in  a  superior  manner.     They  are  very  nimble, 

courageous,  and  intrepid.     They  are  considered  faithful 

in  their  transactions  with  others.     They  sometimes  carry 

for  side  to  the  coast  fine  stuffs  made  of  palm  leaves,  and 

other  things  fabricated  by  them,  also  ivory  and  slaves,  either 

procured  in  their  own  country  or  in  Nubia.     The  met- 

chandize  which  they  take  in  return  consists  of  cowries  and 

other  shells  with  which  they  ornament  themselves,  salt, 

silk-stuffs,  linen^  glass  ware,  and  other  European  manu^ 

fectures.  Circumcision  is  performed  on  both  sexes^  and  they 

cut  their  faces  as  an  ornament.     The  women  are  covered 

from  head  to  foot ;  the  great  wear  either  robes  of  silk,  or 

coats  of  cloth ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  among  the 

common  people,  is  naked,  and  their  hair  braided.     Their 

language  is  harsh,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of 

the  common  idiom  found  throughout  the  whole  of  lower 

Guinea^. 

Citiei  snd    >  The  extent  and  situation  of  Ansdko  has  been  so  incfieat- 

V^ocn.   ^  j^g  rather  to  excite  the  curio^y  of  the  geographer  than 

to  satisfy  it.-   Dapper  places  Monsol^  the  capital,  three 

hundred  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  describes  the  couii- 

try  as  bordering  on  GingirOf  which  is  near  Abyssinia. 

Pigafetta  makes  a  river  called  Umbre  which  really  enters  the 
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Conffo,  to  flow  into  the  Anziko ;  he  idaces  towards  the  east    BOOK 
or  north-east  the  kingdom  of  Wanga^  in  which  one  might  "^ 

be  tempted  to  discover  Wangara.  The  king  of  Anziko 
is  called  the  Makoko  ;  qnder  his  government  are  thirteen 
vassal  kings^  among  whom  may  be  remarked  the  king  of 
Fungeniy  because  this  name  recals  to  the  mind  the  Fungi 
of  Nubia,  who,  according  to  th^  own  traditions,  original 
ly  came  from  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

The  missionary  Oldendorp,  from  inquiries  made  of  the 
negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  learned  the  existence  of  a  nation 
called  MokkOf  bordering  on  the  IlAoSf  which  may  be  iden- JfoUkA 
tical  with  the  inhabitants  of  Anziko,  subjects  of  Mdhdko^ 

This  nation  lives  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Evos^ 
who  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Evis^  of  whose  existence 
Mr.  Salt  heard  accounts  at  Mosambique,  as  inhabiting  & 
country  neairer  tb^  Atlatatic  thkn  the  Indian  sea. 
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AFRICA. 


CoifMniiMlAm  of  the  desmptiaa  of  J^^  Cape^  ami 

the  country  of  the  Hottentots. 

BOOK   The  coast  which  extends  from  Cape  N^gro  to  the  mouth 
of  the  united  Orange  and  Fisch  rivers,  150  miles  S.  E. 


Coasts  of  of  Angra  Pequena^  is  liule  known,  of  dangerous  ac- 
cess, and  scarcely  inhabited.  The  Portuguese,  proceed- 
ing from  Brazil  to  Benguela,  observed  cape  Negro,  and 
upon  its  point  have  erected  a  marble  column  bearing  the 
arms  of  Portugal.  To  the  south  of  the  Cape,  the  river 
Bemba-RoughCf  half  a  league  wide,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea ;  both  its  banks  are  inhabited.  Cape  Rui-Pirez  still 
bears  the  surname  das^Neves  or  of  snows;  this  epithet, 
however,  has  originated  from  hillocks  of  white  sand. 
Cape  FriOf  or  cold,  F Angra  Fria^  or  cold  point ;  also  la 
Praga  das  Neves,  or  region  of  snows,  owe  their  names  to 
illusions  or  impressions  of  the  moment.  The  high  moun- 
tains  terminate  at  cape  Serra.  Many  peaks  of  small  eleva* 
lion  line  the  bay  JVcilvrischf  or  the  bay  of  Whales,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Angra  do  Hheo  of  the  Portuguese. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  small  gulph  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  was  visited  in  detail,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  by  an  English  expedition,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  a  place  for  transportation ;  they  did  not 
find  one  spot  favourable  for  cultivation,  or  which  did  not 
appear  too  wretched  even  for  criminals.  Water  that  can 
be  drank  is  very  scarce ;  the  rivers  at  their  mou^6  have 
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nothing  but  brackish  water;  and  traces  of  verdure  are  BOOK 
only  to  be  seen  in  partial  situations  *.  I^X. 

Behind  this  inhospitable  coast  i^  marked  the  wandering 
horde  of  Cinibebas,  whose  prince  is  called  MiUamanf  and  Inhabit- 
that  of  MctcasseSf  or  rather  Makosses,  visited  by  a  French"** 
traveller,  whose  narrative  is  very  scarce  **.     The  existence  Maonert  of 
even  of  the  Cimbebas  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authority.*^®  Mako^- 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  known  by  the  Makosses,  un- 
der the  name  of  Maguemanes.    The  country  of  the  Ma- 
kosses has  an  extent  of  80  leagues ;  hares  are  here  so  nu- 
merous that  they  may  be  killed  by  a  stick.     Homed  cat-        , 
tie  constitute  the  riches' of  these  wanderers,  who  generally 
change  the  pasturage  every  two  years,  and  who  have  no 
other  clothing  than  the  hide  of  an  ox  ^     They  are  circum- 
cised at  the  age  of  eighteen,  do  not  eat  fish,  and  believe  in 
magicians,  in  poisoners,  and  in  an  evil  genius,  who  send^s 
them  rain,  thunder,  and  storms.     The  sweet  seeds  of  a 
plant  which  grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelvi 
feet,  is  used  by  them  to  make  a  sort  of  cake ;  a  sort  of  grain 
supplies  them  with  an  inebriating  drink.     The  Macasses 
appear  to  enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life,  those  who  have  two 
or  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  not  considered  rich. 
Theft  is  punished  by  them  very  severely.     There  is  great 
decency  iii  their  external  appearanco^    Every  thing  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  this  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  Betjuanas,  or 
6f  the  Caffre  Koussas,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast  *.  BaV-phy^^' 
ing  passed  the  common  opening  of  the  Fisch  and  Orange  ^*JJ®^ 
Hiver,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  compre- 
hended between  the  Orange  and  Koussie  River ;  which, 
together  with  the  territory  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape^ 


*  Notea  communicated  by  Six  Home  Popham  to  M,  Correa  de  Seira*^ 
Notes  of  Wood,  in  the  Nautical  Instructions  of  Dalzel. 

^  Lajaididie,  German  translation'  in  £himann,  Bibliothiqiie  des  Voyages 
it  de  Gtegtaplae^  t.  III.  M.  Boucher  de  la  Bichardierfr  says,  in  hii  JBiUio. 
^ifequardM  Voyagas,  that  he  haa  aot  bean  aUe  to^d  the  origphBL-*we  higne 
not  been  more  suooessfuL 

*  Ehrmann,  m.  36a  <  See  hereafter,  book  LXXI. 
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BOOK  fonns  only  one  physical  region.  The  territory  of  the 
^^^'  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  for  its  limits  to  the  north  and 
north-easti  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Nieu- 
weldt,  and  Roggeweldt^  which  separate  it  from  the  Betjua- 
nas,  Bushmen,  and  other  independent  tribes^  to  the  east, 
the  Great  Fisch  river,  the  Rio  d^Infante  of  the  Portuguese, 
which  separated  it  trom  Caffraria ;  to  the  west  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  Koussie  River,  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Cape,  or  more  properly  to  Cape  Laguillas, 
about  thirty  miles  farther  south;  and  from  hence  again 
to  the  Great  Fisch  river,  its  southern  boundary  is  fixed  by 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea.  Such  were  the  limits  assum- 
ed at  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  English  by  the 
Dutch  in  1806 ;  but  it  appears  that  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attacks  of  the  CaiFres  have  occasioned, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  settlement  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  river  Keiskamma%  about  thirty-two  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Great  Fisch.  We  design,  however, 
under  the  physical  region  marked  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Orange  and  Great  Fisch  rivers,  to  comprehend  also  the 
description  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  is  known ;  and  what 
^  we  are  about  to  deliver  may  probably  apply,  not  only  to 
all  the  countries  south  of  Congo  and  Monomotapa,  but  also 
to  die  whole  plateau  o[^  Mocaranga  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Jagas ;  further  observation  must  decide  this  question. 
lUftiSi  The  parts  of  this  north  region  of  the  Cape,  more  or  less 

known,  are  watered  by  two  large  rivers,  the  lesser  Fisch^ 
and  the  Gariep^  or  Orange.  The  Orange  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  CampbelFs  Dorp^  600  miles  directly  east  from 
its  mouth ;  being  formed  there  by  the  confluence  of  the 
YeUow  River  J  which  arises  among  the  mountains  at  Khing 
and  YaUaba^  two  sources,  at  least  S50  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  CampbelPs  Dorp,  and  800  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange ; — ^the  Arrowsmi^y  or  MaMareen  river,  the 
Aksander^  the  Craddodc.  Formerly  the  Krooman  river 
fell  into  the  Orange  860  miles  nearer  its  mouth ;'  but  it  is 

*  Cuiipbdl*s  Map,  MQond  jouzney  into  Aftica. 
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now  a  dry  bed.  Mr.  CampbeU,  in  1890)  met  with  natives  BOOK 
who  remembered  its  flowing  much  farther  into  the  desert  ^^"^ 
The  free  Hottentot  country  between  the  south  bank  of  the 
Orange,  and  the  Koussie,  is  called  Little  Namaqua  terri- 
tory, whilst  the  region  adjacent  to  its  north  bank,  named 
the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  g^ves  ori^n  to  the  jibntp, 
or  Fisch  river,  by  many  tributary  streams  which  issue  from 
its  Copper  Mountains.  The  course  is  nearly  south ;  it  has 
been  traced  about  300  miles  north  from  the  point  where  it 
fails  into  the  Orange,  to  the  country  of  the  Dammaras.  The 
rivers  Elephant  (from  the  Vest)  and  Berg  take  the  same 
direction,  but  they  issue  from  sloping  dedivities  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  on  the  western  side.  Some  other  xu 
vers,  which  run  from  north  to  south,  issue  from  the  sides 
of  sloping  declivities ;  their  course  is  not  long ;  the  great 
Fisch  Biver  (Groate  Visch)  terminates  the  territory  of 
the  Cape.  All  these  rivers,  swelled  by  the  periodical 
rains,  carry  along  much  mud  and  sand ;  forced  back  by> 
the  sea,  these  matters  form  impediments  at  their  mouth; 
or,  in  the  dry  season,  the  rivers,  reduoed  to  a  small  body 
of  water,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  among  the  rocks'*  Cas«. 
cades,  but  little  picturesque,  interrupt  the  course  of  these 
rivers ;  they  are  useful  in  fertilising?  by  their  i^undation9^ 
a  part  of  their  banks. 

Between  the  sloping  dedivities,  improperly  denominated  Doeri^oB 
chuns  of  mountains,  are  extended  plains  destitute  of  ruii^^^  ^^'^ 
Qing  water,  called  Karroos.     These  plains  are  not  wholly 
barren  deserts,  as  represented  by  inaccurate   travellers, 
Qf  these  Karroos^  the  one  best  known,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  hills  of  Camdebo,  has  been  des- 
cribed by  two  accurate  observers,  Patterson  9,  and  Lich- 
ten§tein  \      The  soil  pf  the  ]^arroo  is  a  bed  of  clay  and 
sand,  having  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre  from  particles  of 
iron :  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  is  found  solid  rock, 
qi  which  this  be4  appears  to  be  a  decomposition.     Pur* 

f  Lichlcustein,  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  I.  passim. 
S  Patterson,  voyage  trad.  de'Foittcr,  40* 
.*■  Lichtensttin,  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  1. 193^ 

?3 
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BOOK   iag  the  dry  aeasoi^  the  rs^»  of  dxe  mo^  reduce  the  mi. 
J.YX.    ng|yp]y  iQ  ijju  iiardoeas   of  brick;,   fig-tmarygolds,  and 
other  fleshy  phmtSy  alone  xetain  the  remains  of  verduie ; 
the  xootB  of  gmieriOy  staX'Wori,  her.ekhe^a,.B&  well  as  those 
of  lilies,  defended  by  an  almost  ligneous  covering,  scarcely. 
mndve  under  this  sun-scorched  crust.  These  roots,  nourish- 
ed.by  the  irunin  the  wet  season,  swell  under  the  earth ;  the 
jjQOung  shoots  develop  themselves,  and  rise  all  at  once, 
covering  the  plain,  a  short  time  (mly  before  so  dry,  witha 
bright  verdure.;  very  soon  the  lilies  and  marygolds  dis- 
play their  .brilliant  colours,  and  fill  the  ur  with  the  most 
exquisite  perfumes.     At  that  time,  the  nimble  antelopes 
axid  the  ostridi  desc^id  from,  the  neighbouring  mountains 
m  great  inumbers.     The  colonists  lead  down  their  herds 
&om  all  points,  which  acquire  new  vigour  in  .this  rich  pas- 
turage.    The  possession  of  these  natural  meadows  is  not 
disputed ;  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  purposes 
of  every  one.     The  colonists,  indeed,  seek  the  conversa- 
tion of  their  companions,  and  endeavour  to  draw  closer 
the  bondi^of  friendship  and  affinity  to  families  from  whom 
tliey  are  separated  at  other  seasons  by  immense  distances. 
Paftonl  life  The  life  erf  the  Karroo,  is  a  representation  of  the  gold^i 
Blug.  age  for  the  people  of  the  Cape*     Only  slight  labour  inter- 

rupts its  uniformity,  and  renders  it  more  lucrative ;  the 
children  of  the  slaves  collect  the  branches  of  two  shrubs, 
called  charma\  from  which  potash  is  extracted.  The 
adults  are  employed  in  tanning  hides  i(x  t;lothing  and 
shoes.  The  beauty,  however,  of  the  Kaiaroo  lasts  only 
one  month,  unless  some  lingering  showers  continue  tx> 
protract  vegetable  life.  The  sun's  rays,  during  the  month 
of  August,  on  account  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  day, 
have  a  destructive  influence :  the  plants  become  dried  up, 
the  soil  is  hardened,  and  on  all  sides  the  desert  reappears. 
Men  and  animals  soon  abandon  these  situations,  hence- 
fbrthr uninhabitable.  Such  vegetables  as  the  AiripUx  ci- 
hicans^  and  the  Polygalas,  which  resist  its  influence,  be- 
come covered  with  a  grey  crust ;  a  powder  of  the  same 

• 

*  Salsola  sphylla  and  Salicoinia  frutkosa. 
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ooiour  is  spread  over  the  fleshy  plants,  which  continue  to    BOOK 
be  nourished  by  the  air.     Every  where  is  seen  a  soil  burnt  .......^ 


up,  covered  with  a  blackish  dust,  the  only  remams  fji  ve» 
getables  dried  up.  It  is  thus  that  life  and  death  suc- 
ceed each  other  here  in  eternal  rotatiosK 

The  mountains  of  this  extremity  of  the  African  coiiiti*  Compod. 
nent,  are,  as  has  already  been  obseWed,  enormous  declivi4.  mountaiiu. 
ties :  they  are  the  sections  of  those  terraces  by  which  tbe 
central  plateau  descends  towards  the  sea.  The  direction 
of  these  mountains  is  generally  from  nord>-west  to  south* 
test :  their  termination  is  more  abrupt  towards  the  west 
and  south  than  towards  the  east,  where,  being  continued 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  they  form  dangerous  rocksj 
These  mountains  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  Gape 
territory.  They  consist  of  three  successive  ranges,  paraL 
lei  to  each  other,  and  nearly  so  to  the  southern  coast,  whrxii 
trends  to  the  north.  Tbe  first  range,  Ijmge  Khof,  or  Long 
Pass,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  sixty  miles^  runs  paraliet 
to  the  coast,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards  tbe  west.  The 
seeond,  named  Ztvarte  Berg^  or  Black  Mountain,  is  conra^ 
derably  higher  and  more  rugged,  consisting  oft^w)f  doubley 
pr  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  of  land  interposed  be* 
tween  this  ridge  and  the  former  is  newly  equal  to  that  be<* 
tween  tbe  former  and  the  sea ;  at  an  average  from  twenty  to 
juxty  miles.  It  is,  however,  of  considerably  greatar  eleva- 
tion. Beyond,  namely  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Z  warte  Berg, 
at  an  interval  of  80  or  100  miles,  soars  the  lofty  Nieu4 
veldfs  Gebirge,  the  highest  range  of  southern  Africa,  the 
summits  of  which,  as  it  is  said,  are  generally  covered  with 
snow.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  tbe  intense 
light  <^  this  climate,  reflected  from  the  white  clouds  that 
often  crown  these  distant  summits,  may  frequently  become  a 
source  of  error^ .  The  greatest  height  of  the  NieuveJdf  s 
Gebirge  has  not  been  measured,  but  has  been  supposed  not 
less  than  10,000  feet.  The  belt  or  plain  between  this,  th# 
New-land  Mountain,  and  the  Black  Mountain,  is  consider- 
aUy  higher  than  the  two  above  described,  and  hence  we 

^  CfnnpbeU's  Second  Jouraejr, 
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BOOK  have  said  that  Southern  Afinca  presents  a  succession  <^ 
^^^  terraces,  from  which  its  rivers  descend  to  the  sea.  The 
plain  next  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  tleep  and  fertile^  soil, 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets^  well  clothed  with  grass,  and 
a  beautiful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  the  irrigation  of  its  rivulets, 
.  abundant  vegetation,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a 
,  more  mild  and  equable  temperature  than  the  other  plateaus 
of  the  colony.  The  second  pass,  or  terrace,  contatna« 
considerable  jwoportion  of  well  watered  and  fertile  lands ; 
but  these  are  mixed  with  large  tracts  6£  arid  desert,  called 
Karoo.  The  third  belt  is  named  ihe  Great  Karoo ;  be- 
cause, like  the  smaller,  its  soil  is  of  the  hard  impenetrable  tex« 
ture  we  have  just  described ;  a  vast  plain,  800  miles  long,  and 
nearly  100  in  breadth,  without  almost  a  trace  of  vegetation. 
Granite,  which,  on  the  western  side,  is  only  found  at  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kaiman  at  fifty 
feet :  flinty  slate,  which  is  wrought  at  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  near  the  Cape,  is  continued  into 
the  sea  on«the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Plettenberg  and  Al- 
goa  K  The  grey  sand-stone  forms  chains  of  great  extent, 
among  others  the  Piquet  Mouniains^  in  which  the  mostele- 
vated  beds  having  been  broken  and  cut  asunder  by  some 
physical  revolution,  gives  an  appearance  of  towers  and  em- 
'^^  .  battied  walls.  The  shore  of  Table-Bay,  upon  which-  the 
mountain  of  that  name  rises  to'  the  height  of  d58S  feet,  by 
a  declivity  so  gentle  that  it  has  beeh'^  ascended  on  horse- 
back from  the  south,  is  supported  by  a  bed  of  ferruginous 
schistuis,  in  pietraUd  furrows,  in  a  direction  from  southeast 
to  north-west,  which  interrupt  veins  of  granite  and  quartz. 
On  the  surface  of  the  sdhistus  is  a  stratum  of  ocKroys  day, 
contmnitig  patches  of  brown,  mud ;  this  proceeds  from  the 
decomposition  of  granite,  which  is  found  contained  iii  im- 
5        mense  blocks,  five  hundred  feet  above'  the  level  of  the  sea ; 

1  Lkhtemteiii,  1 1,  p.  327.     (In  the  text  there  if  1502,500  feet ;  liut  tUs 
mutt  be  a  routuke*    See  hereafter  Barrow.)  * 
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;  .then  commence  stratified  locks  composed  of  vdiicms  kinds  BOOK 
of  free-stone,  traversed  by  veins  of  hematite.     These  H^rla 
pt  .sand-stone  support  a  mass  of  quartz  a  thousand  'feet 
.high,  greyish,   shining,  reduced  into  powder,  or  degene- 
rating  into  free-stone,  according  to  the  exposure.     The 
mQUQtain  has  no  trace  of  shells,  impressions,  or  petrifac- 
.t]09s'°.    No  lime-stone  has  hitherto  been  found.    An  oreMincnb. 
;of  iron  is  found  in  many  places  '^,  but  it  has  not  been      ' 
w^ked.     Since  the  year  1685,  rich  ores  of  copper  have 
:been  found,  little  worked,  by  the  HottentotSi-Dammaras, 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  copper  mountains  \ 
Springs  of  petroleum  are  frequent ;  the  ridiest  lands  are    ' 
.often  so  much  impregnated  with  nitrous  salts,  and  so  much 
.covered  by  a  crust  from  the  efflorescence x>f  these  salts,'  as 
Jto  be  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation  P.     Ckmimon  salt,  also 
.abundant,  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants ;  they  call  the 
basin  wherein  the  briny  waters  are  collected,  salt  pana^ 
(soiiUpan.) 

In  the  interV>r  of  the  colony  are  found  various  minen^ 
waters,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  called  the 
Jiotrbath#;  these  are  found  near  the  Black  Mountains, 
thirty  leagues  from  the  city.  A  spacious  building  hias 
lately  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
use  the  baths ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  set 
apart  for  the  whites  and  the  other  for  the  negrces  %  Ano^ 
ther  is  described  to  the  north  of  Orange  River'. 

The  country  whose  soil  we  have  just  described  enjoys  Tcmpem- 
the  mildest  temperature  in  respect  to  heat,  Fahrenheit's  ^|.      ■^ 
thermometer  seldmn  rising  above  the  hundredth  degreef.  Scanoi.   ' 
In  a  meteorological  register'  kept  at  Cape  Town,  from 

*  Banow,  1 1,  ^tmig,  I. 

>  Thunbezg,  t  p.  129.  157;  II.  8S.  tnd.  allem.;  SpazmanD,  124.  SOI, 
tracL  allein. 

o  Patterson,  6^.  123.  tnd.  de  Fonter. 

p  Uditcnsteiii»  I.  108. 

iManiMfipt  Notice  of  the  Cape»  by^M.  Epidaiiite  CoUiD»  of  the  Ide  of  ' 
Fianee. 

'  Campbell's  Biap«  second  journey.  «*  * 

^  Qolebrooke's  Btate  of  the  Cape  in  1822,  p.  370. 
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BOOK   September  1818,  to  Septemb^  1821,  embmong  a  period 
''  '^'l^of  three  yearjs»  the  highest  heat  marked  is  96*,  the  lowest 
45"*  Fahrenheit     The  mean  annual  temperature  scarcely 
68*. — Of  winter  61%  of  summer  89*.  Of  the  warmest  month 
79%  of  the  coldest  57i*  Fahrenheit     In  short  it  corres- 
ponds as  nearly  to  Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira,  in 
dtmate,  as  it  does  in  latitude  and  longitude,  though  in  an  op- 
posite direction.   The  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same; 
only  the  innters  are  something  colder,  and  the  summers 
warmer  at  the  Cape  than  in  Madeira  t.  *  Hence  the  Cape 
has,  with  great  p|ropriety,  been  named  the  Madeira  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  is  a  celebrated  resort  for  the 
invalids  of  India,  who  frequently  retire  from  this  sa- 
lubrious climate,  with  full  renovation  of  th^r  health  and 
vigour.      It  ma^  be  doubted  if  so  exact  a  corresponds- 
ence  between  the  isothermal  carve,  and  the  identical  pa* 
rallel  of  latitude  in  opposite  hemispheres,  is  to  be  found 
any   where    else   without   the   tropics.      The   baromet^ 
ranges  from  S9.6  to  S0.54.-^mean  30.  18. ;  but  the  winds 
produce  very   disagreeable  effects.       The  season  which 
is  here  called  summer,  continues  from  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember until  the  eqd  of  March  ;  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south-east,  and  often  with  great  violence.     Nothing 
can  be  secured  from  the  sands  which  it  drives  before  it ; 
they  penetrate  the  closest  apartments,  and  the  best  closed 
trunks.     At  this  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  out  without 
spectacles,  lest  the  eyes  should  be  injured.^    These  winds 
begin  soon  after  the  Table  Mountain  is  observed  to  be 
covered  with  a  mist,  which  is  called  its  mantle ;  they  ge- 
nerally last  four  or  five  successive  days,  and  are  very  dis- 
tressing.    From  March  to  September,  the  north-west  wind 
prevails,  it  is  accompanied  by  pleasant  weather,  or  rains, 
which  are  almost  constant  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.      In  different  parts  of   the  country  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  are  much  varied,  according  to  the  di- 
rection and  height  of  the  n^wintains  of  the  interior.     The 

^  Humboldt's  Isolhennal  Table. 
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higher  chain  of  mountains  attract  the  ciouds  "•     in  the   bc)OIC 
country  of  Houtiniqua,  on  the  south-east  coast,  during    "^^ 
the  month  of  Octol)er  storms  of  rain  are  frequent,  accom- 
panied ^ith  dreadful  peals  of  thunder  \ 

The  enthu^asm  of  botanists,  added  to  the  great  num-  Vegetable 
b^r  of  new  plants  furnished  by  the  Cape,  has  represented  ^^  Cape, 
the  vegetation  of  this  country  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
philosoplier,  it  must  be  admitted,  finds  more  wonders  to 
adpiire  in  this,  than  in  any  other  country ;  it  is  from  hence 
t^t  we  have  received  the  most  magnificent  plants  that 
^om  our  greenhouses  and  gardens ;  many  othf/rs,  how* 
ever^  not  less  beautiful,  continue  strangers  to  .European 
culture.  The  class  of  bulbous  plants  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  flowers  of  die 
Cape ;  since  no  where  else  are  they  to  be  found  up  numer- 
ous, so  various,  and  so  beautiful.  The  botanist  pay  here 
admire  the  numberless  varieties  of  the  lana.  their  brilliant 
colours,  and  exquisite  scent ;  he  will  find  it  dr^fiicult  to 
CQunt  the  superb  species  of  the  iris ;  the  morell,  the  corn- 
flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  HoemantJms^y  ihQpancratmmy  which, 
after  the  autumqal  rains,  are  to  be  seen  covering  the  fiords 
and  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  During  the  other  seasons, 
the  Gnapfudiumy  the  JCercmthemum  ^  display  thcur  red, 
blue,  or  silky  white  flowers;  the  sweet  smelling  Ge^wiiumj 
and  a  thousand  other  plants  and  heaths  vary  this  rah. 
scene.  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  are  seen  fleshy 
plants,  the  stapelia,  the  mesembryanihemum^  euph\orbia, 
crassula,  the  cotyledon  and  aloe.  Some  attain  the  height 
of  trees,  which,  together  with  the  weeping  willow,  or  the 
different  species  of  Mimosa^  shade  the  banks  of  torrents 
produced  or  enlarged  by  the  rains.  The  silver-leaved  Groves  and 
protea  imparts  to  the  groves  of  the  Cape  a  metallic  splen^ 
dpur,  while  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  heath  %  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  hair.     The  Cape  olive-tree, 

"  MaflfOD,  Philoe.  Tnmsactions  for  1766.  p.  296. 

»Thunberg,>I.  165. 

'  HsmaDthus  coccineus  et  puniccus,  Thunberg,  I.  %55,. 

*  Xertnthemum  fiilgidum  et  speciosissimum,  I4. 

*  Erica  tomentosa,  MassoD,  p.  299. 
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BOOK   and  the  sophora,  a  tree  like  the  ash  ^  furnish  some  wood 
LXX    £^^  joinery,  but  they  are  in  want  of  building  and  fire 


Oaki,  wood.  "  Nevertheless,'*  says  a  Frenchman  who  has  visit- 
ed the  Cape  four  times  successively,  <<  forests  of  magni. 
ficent  oaks  exist  in  the  east  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  call- 
ed Hottentot-Holland.  The  English  builder-general  at 
the  Cape,  and  my  friend  Camille  Roquefeuil,  from  whom 
I  have  received  this  account,  have  examined  this  wood 
with  minute  attention,  and  consider  it  the  same  as  the 
Albanian  oak,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  best  for 
building,  on  account  of  its  quality  and  hardness.  If  at 
some  futyre  period  they  should  cut  down  these  fcx^sts^  the 
Cape  will  readily  find  a  market  for  its  woods ;  our  islands 
will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  it  for  building  and  re- 
pairing ships  *.^  It  is  towards  the  east  in  particul^,  .on 
the  frontiers  of  the  establishment,  that  forests  are  found. 
They  hdve  not  yet  been  accurately  examined.  They  fur- 
nish iroa  and  hassagay  wood,  yellow  wood,  some  spede» 
of  zamia  or  the  palm-sago  ^ ;  the  gayac  with  scarlet  flow« 
ers,  the  9trelUzia  reginae  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Defeeti  of  ^udi  are  the  vegetable  beauties  of  the  Cape.  It  is  true 
Ycipetatioii.  ^jj^^^  ^^^  yjgj^  q£  every  naturalist  enriches  the  science  with 

some  new  species  of  shrub,  or  plant;  and  the  researches 
of  M.  X*alande  in  1819, 1820,  at  the  explmse  of  thie  French 
government,  are  expected  to  add  an  immense  catalogue  to 
the  individuals  already  known  *;  it  must,  however,  be 
friinkly  acknowledged,  that  the  vegetation  of  this  Afri- 
can country  does  not  satisfy  either  the  eye  or  the  ideas  of 
an  European.  Rocks  and  saiids  every  where  prevail.  The 
fields  are  separated  by  deserts ;  the  green  turf,  scattered 
and  thin,  no  where  presents  a  close  bed  of  verdure ;  the 
fcnrests,  filled  with  pointed  trees,  possess  neither  a  delicious 
ijoolness,  nor  a  solemn  darkness.    Nature  is  here  more 


pa  c^WDflu,  Thimbeig,  L  II.  53.  05. 
*  Manuteript  Nodoe  of  M.  fipidsrUte  Collin,  of  the  lilc  of  France, 

Cycat  capeofii,  Thunbeig,  Acta  Societ.  Upnl,  II.  p.  183. 
r  Colebrooke,  p.  ?• 
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imposixig  than  beautiful ;    she  has   more  caprices  than .  BOOK . 
charms ;  and  a  plant,  however  elegant,  when  arranged  neat-    ^ 
Ij  in  the  green  houses  of  Europe,  cuts  a  very  different 
figure  on  a  solitary  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  the  general  soil. 
of  the  Karroo.     Nature  is  said  to  divide  her  favours ;  and 
for  the  elegance  of  colour  and  structure  which  she  has  la- 
vished on  the  Flora  of  the  Cape^  to  have  withheld  that 
sweetness  whose  aroma  fills  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Hence, 
it  is  a  common  saying  ^,  ^<  that  in  South  Africa  flowers 
have  no  smelly  birds  no  song,  rivers  no  fish  ;^  the  latter  part 
of  the  remark  is  not  quite  correct ;  but  it  explains  why  the 
Dutch  have  bestowed  the  appellative  of  Fish,  and  Great 
Fish,  on  the  two  rivers  which  bound  the  territory.     May 
not  this  inadequacy  of  the  Cape  sqn  to  sublime  the  vol- 
atile and  aromatic  juices  of  vegetables,  explain  in  some, 
measure  the  acknowledged  general  inferiority  of  Cape 
raisins,  wine,  and  brandy  ?    The  singular  gratefulness  of , 
the  Constantia  wine  is  almost  solely  referable  to  a  favour- 
able peculiarity  of  situation  '• 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  English  government  at  the 
Cape  have  suffered  the  fine  Botanic  garden,  and  menage^ 
rie,  established  there  by  the  Dutch, .  to  fall  into  total  de- . 
cay.  By  encouraging  the  indigenous  botany  of  South 
Africa,  inestimable  advantages  might  accrue  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  Cape,  and  the  useful  knowledge  reflected 
from  it  to  the  mother  country  would  amply  repay  bier, 
should  this  rich  colony  be  found  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  the  establishment. 

Culture  has  introduced  many  European  plants.  The  Cultuic 
vine,  which  was  originally  brought  from  Madeira,  produces  y"**^*'^ 
here  an  excellent  wine.  The  plants  of  the  muscadel  vine 
brought  from  the  South  of  France  thrive  well ;  the  Fron- 
tignac  and  Lavelle  wines  procured  from  the  Cape,  are 
nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  frojfn  which  they  originate ; 
finally,  the  famous  Constantia,  which  is  produced  from 

'  Colebrooke,  15S.  <  Ibid,  510. 
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BOOK  plants  originally  brougfrt  from  Chiraz  in  Persia,  possesses 
^'^^  a  flavour  not  found  in  any  of  our  wines.  The  pontac  of 
Constantia  is  pure  ambrosia;  it  is  far  superior  to  French 
pontac,  which  our  connoisseurs  nevertheless  admired 
If  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  better  understood  their  in- 
terest, and  would  abandon  their  beaten  tracks,  they  would 
much  increase  the  high  character  of  their  wines,  and  this 
colony,  agreeable  to  Bank^s  plan,  might  become  the  great 
vineyard  of  England. 

The  Constantia  wine,  already  so  exquisite,  does  not  seem 
susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  the  other  varieties, 
sold  in  England  to  the  amount  of  5000  pipes  per  annum, 
under  the  appellations  of  Cape  wine^  and  Cape  Madeira^ 
have  an  earthy  taste,  a  dilute  flavour  of  muscadel,  and  in 
most  instances,  an  undisguised  taste  of  brandy.  The  first 
fault  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  argillaceous  soil  on 
which  the  vine  stocks  grow,  and  with  which  the  grapes 
may  occasionally  come  in  contact.  It  is  never  met  with 
in  wine  produced  from  a  soil  of  decomposed  feltspar,  and 
most  probably  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  clay  in 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard ;  but  the  sole  cause  of  this,  and 
the  other  vices,  being  Jbund  so  generally  in  these  wines,  is 
the  avarice  or  mismanagement  of  the  Cape  merchants,  who 
vainly  endeavour  to  correct  them  by  mingling  up  ail  sorts 
together  with  a  large  addition  of  their  wretched  brandy. 
So  great  has  been  the  depreciation  of  these  wines  from 
this  cause,  combined  with  over  production,  that  the  6909 
pipes  of  wine,  which  were  the  annual  produce  of  1806  for 
exportation,  were  actually  worth  more  than  the  10,000 
pipes  of  1821.  The  whole  colony  is  computed  to  grow 
22,4!00,10()  bearing  vines,  equivalent  to  21,888  pipes,  and 
to  be  easily  capable  of  producing  double  this  quantity : 
but  as  the  colony  alone  consumes  above  6500  *  pipes  annu- 
ally, and  the  population  has  increased  above  one*tialf 
since  1806,  namely  from  75,14>5,  to  116,044,  tlie  present 


>>  Mamuaipt  Notes  of  M.  £.  CoQio^ 
'  Colebrof^,  p.  115. 
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dismay  of  irine  merchants  and  planters^    from  the  low   BOOK 
prices,  must  speedily  be  removed,  by  the  rectifying  influence 1 


of  a  dematnd  increasing  so  much  faster  than  the  supply. 
That  over  production  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  de- 
pression, is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Constantia  wine 
having  fallen  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  (from  200  to  150 
nx  dollars,  the  ninteen  gallon  cask,)  as  the  other  and 
faulty  wines  of  the  Cape.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than 
IBO.^ari^ies  known,  though  all  proceeding  from  no  more 
than  eleven  different  species  of  the  vine. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  among  the  numerous  gardens  Fiuit  trew. 
surrounding  the  city,  the  fruits  of  Europe  growing  by 
the  side  of  the  fruits  of  Asia ;  the  chesnut,  the  apple, 
and  other  trees  of  the  coldest  countries,  with  the  bana- 
na, the  jambosade,  and  many  other  trees  of  the  torrid 
zone.  The  learned  M.  Poivre  mentions  having  seen 
at  the  Cape  the  palm  and  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo ; 
he  even  speaks  of  these  trees  having  been  propagated 
there;  we  are  assured,  however,  that  none  exists  there 
now,  yet  without  being  told  whether  their  culture  has 
been  tried.  The  fruits  of  Europe,  such  as  cherries  and 
apples,  have  somewhat  degenerated ;  but  figs,  apricots,  al- 
monds, and  oranges,  are  here  as  delicious  as  in  France. 
The  fruits  of  India  are  more  rare ;  the  maraka  and  the 
pine-apple  are  wholly  unknown.  Vegetables  grow  well ; 
all  those  of  Europe  are  to  be  found,  and  even  the  arti- 
choke, although  Leyaillant  declares  he  had  never  seen  it; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  successfully  cultivated ;  rice 
does  not  grow.  Its  cultivation  was  formerly  tried  in  the 
environs  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Helena ;  but  the  attempt  was 
fruitless ;  the  yacca  root  is  also  unknown. 

OKve  trees  have  been  transported  to  the  Cape ;  they  didBil&rent 

not  immediately  thrive,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  made  culture. 

any  further  attempts.     The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  tree 

has  been.tried ;  the  south-east  winds,  however,  cause  the 

sand  to  penetrate  even  the  interior,  and  give  it  a  yellow 

colour.  Two  species  of  wild  indigo  are  found  at  the  Cape ; 

tbey  appear  never  to  have  attempted  its  manipulation ; 
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BOQK  the  cultivation  of  that  of  Benzuda  was  tried,  and  aband^i'- 
•^^*  ed.  Flax  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  hemp  is  abun- 
dant ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  either  lin* 
en  or  cordage.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  at^ 
tempted  latterly  the  culture  of  tea,  and  had  tolerably  suc- 
ceeded; the  English,  it  is  said,  have  destroyed  all  the 
shrubs,  to  prevent  their  commerce  with  China  being  injur* 
ed.     Late  authors  again  advise  its  cultivation  K 

Here,  as  in  all  other  situations,  the  wild  beasts  have 
retired  before  man;  lions  only  are  seen  neaxSkinday  Ri- 
ver ;    the  deserts,  however,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  resound  with  the  roaring  of  wolves  and  hyaenas*. 
The  jackal  of  the  Cape  ^  and  the  tyger-cat  ^  are  also  com-- 
mon.     A  particular  species  of  badger  is  observed  ^.     The. 
mangust  of  the  Cape  ^  and  the  gerbois  p  are  scattered 
through  all  these  countries.  The  hunters  of  the  Cape  pur- 
sue the  numerous  sp^ies  of  antelopes.     The  most  beauti- 
ful of  them  all,  thejygarg,  is  so  common  near  the  Fish 
river,  that  herds  of  more  than  two  thousand  may  some- 
times, be  seen  together.     The  blue  antelope  ^  is  rare,  the 
gazeUcy  properly  iso  called  %  is  one  of  -the  most  commbn : 
the  pasan  is  foimd  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  colony ;. 
thegnoo,  the  antelope  of  the  wood,. the  condoma'  and 
others.    In  the  forests,  of  the  interior  are  found  many  se- 
cies of  baboons.    Among  the  animals  of  this  country  may 
be  observed  the  orycUrops  or  the  Myrmtcophaga  capensis 
of  Gmelin,  named  by  the  Dutch  eart;h*pig ;  this  animal 
feeds  entirely  on  ants,  is  larger  than  the  ant-eaters  cf  Ame- 
rica, from  which  it  differs  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  dif-, 
ferent  genus.  ,  Zebras,  and  quaggas  larger  and  stronger 
than  Zebras,  move  in  separate  troops ;.  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct species,  that  never  mix  promiscuously.  They  are  be- 

k  Charpentier  Co68%n.  p.  S4.     CL  Abd,  p^  2Sa.   Cotebioke's  State  o£ 
Cape,  352,  853. 
>Caiii8  mesomelas..  "  Felia  capenu. 

"  Hiyax  Cupeom.  *  Hyatrix  criMa. 

p  Dipiu  cafer. 

4  Antelope,  leuoophoea.  PaJSu* 
'A.  Dorcas    It  is  the  harte-beest  of  the  Dutcl^.  •  A.  etrepnceioi. 
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coihe  very  rare  in  the  colony.     The  elephants  have  also    BOOK 
forsaken  the  countries  inhabited  by  Europeans,  except  the    ^^^' 
canton  of  Sitzikamma  :  the  two-horned  rhinorceros  shows 
itself  still  less,  and  the  gentle  giraffe  sleeks  the  more  seclud- 
eel  deserts. 

The  wild  buffaloes  are  hunted  by  the  Hottentots  and  the  Oxen  of  tli« 
.Caffres,  whose  herds  are  in  a  great  measure  composed  o(^^^ 
tame  buffidoes  and  Barbary  sheep  and  goats ;  the  cattle  are 
small  and  bad.  Sparrmann  first  recognised  a  particular 
species  in  the  ox  or  buffiedo  of  the  Cape,  which  he  called 
jbo8  cq/er ;  it  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns,  small 
rhead,  a  natural  ferocity,  and  other  characters ;  it  is  pro- 
bably widely  dispersed  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  In  Abys- 
sinia a  breed  of  oxen  with  very  large  horns  is  known  ^ 
The  savage  nature  of  the  Caffre  ox  recals  to  mind  the 
carnivorous  btUht  which  all  the  ancients,  since  the  time  of 
Agathareides,  have  placed  in  Ethiopia ;  and  their  horns, 
often  singularly  twisted,  reminds  us  of  the  oxen  of  the 
Garamantes,  described  by  Herodotus  and  Alexander  of 
Myndus,  as  compelled  to  walk  backwards  while  feeding, 
on  account  of  their  horns  turned  towards  the  earth.  The 
wild  boar  of  this  country  is  like  that  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  south  of  Africa,  the  Stis  JEthiopicus.  ' 

The  ostrich  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  and  32,^ 
sometimes  comes  in  troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  com. 
M.  Barrow  states  his  having  killed  a  very  large  condor. 
The  flamingos  display  their  scarlet  plumage  in  many  di- 
rections. We  must  further  enumerate  the  loxiae,  which 
construct  their  nests  with  wonderful  art,  and  the  Cuculus 
indicator,  which  points  out  to  man  the  concealed  asylum 
of  the  laborious  bee.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
with  M.  Le  Vaillant'^s  account  <^  birds,  becanse  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  mere  effect  of  imagination.  The  poultry, 
hogs,  and  other.  European  animals  which  abound  in  this 
colony,  have  been  imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  h(»rses 
also,  which  are  at  present  very  common,  have  likewise  be^n 

t  Ludolf,  Comm.  lib.  I.  c.  10,  et  lib.  III.  ell. 
VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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BOO^   tmnspicMrted  by  them  finom  Persia.    This  country  partakei^ 
j^,,.,^^^,  with  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  inconvauence  of  being  exposed 
.to  the  invasion  of  locusts.    The  south-wind  drires  away 
these  destructive  visitants. 
The  Hot-       The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
^^'^^       appear  to  be  a  race  distinct  both  from  the  negro  and 
caffre.     A  deep  brown,  or  yellow«brown  colour,  covers 
their  whole  body,  but  does  not  tinge  their  eyes,  which  are 
at  a  pure  white ;  thdr  head  is  small ;  the  iaoe  very  wide 
nbove,  ends  in  a  point ;  their  cheek-bones  are  very  pn>- 
minent;  their  eyes  sunk;  the  nose  flat;  the  lips  thick; 
teeth  very  white ;  the  hand  and  foot  small  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  they  are  straight,  well-made,  and 
tall ;  their  hair  blac^,  and  either  curled  or  woolly ;  they 
have  scarcely  any  beard.    In  many  tribes,  the  hair  does  not 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  scalp,  but  rises  in  small  tuflk% 
^t  certain  distances,  from  each  other,  resembling  die  pen* 
cils  or  teeth  of  a  hard  sfaoe^brush,  only  it  is  curled  and 
twisted  into  little  round  luflips.    Suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs 
in  small  tassels,  like  fringe.     The  women  actually  have  the 
deformity  known  by  the  name  of  the  iy^rony  already  des« 
oribed  by  an  eminent  traveller,  whose  authority  is  very 
unjustly  doubted ^     In  some  of  their  external  charact^i 
they  resemble  the  Mongolian  race  more  than  any  other 
known  African  nation*    The  Hottentot  language,  unfor- 
tunately little  studied,  has  furnished  us  with  some  affinities 
very  remarkable  to  the  small  number  of  Mongolian  and 
Kalmuck  words  which  we  have  wt&i\ 


»  Kolben,  pi  $h  «dit.  of  1745.      Cfiiip.,4ie  J4«qB^  of  M.  Fcnm. 
'  Heaven.. Inga,  in  Hot^t^t-      Tifigri^  Uk  ItfoogDl. 

Man {rxtn} Kmum,  in Mm^bm^ 

Man,  (male) Kouh* Mbn^,  idem. 

Child. fKdb. JKaAetn^  boo,  ymth. 

Force,  (empiie).....Jrotf$ii«<:toa.. JTofdcftl*,  idem. 

Father Akoob, Alagal,  (aiDcordioglD  Witsen.) 

Son « ^.Sorru SonH^  in  the  Akouicha  lansuage. 

Head. ..Biqua,.:. ^Bds^  \A  Uoce  Cmicasiaii 
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This  unexpected  and  surprising  observation,  might  lead   BOOK 
to  very  singular  conjectures.     Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  M. 
de   Grandpr^,    having  observed    in   the  Hottentot  theMoDgdian 
Chinese  or  Mongolian  eyes,  immediately  conceived  they^mong^g, 
might  be  a  colony  of  Chinese.     It  is  necessary,  however,  Hottehtots. 
before  forming  any  conjecture,  that  the  tribes  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Southern  Africa  should  be  well  known,  as 
among  them  may  be  found  a  race  similar  to  that  which 
we  are  now  engaged  in  describing. 

The  Hottentots  are  divided  into  several  tribes.     The  Tribes  of 
Dammaras  occupy  the  most  northern  part.     This  country  |„^ 
begins  beyond  the  Ccpper  mountains^  and  reaches  to  the 
21st  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  far  as  the  country  of  0x6 
Makosses^.     The  Great  NamagmSj  reunited  under  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  the  missionary  Anderson,  have 
ascended  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  in  a  north-eastern 
direction.     The  Little  Namaquas  are  found  to  the  south 
of  the  same  river,  on  the  banks  of  which,  shaded  by  mi- 
mosas, elephants,  lions,  and  girafFes,  are  found  in  consi- 
derable numbers  ■•     The  Kabobigtuis  and  Geissigtuis^  ap- 
pear to  be  branches  of  the  Namaquas.     The  KoranaSy  or  The  Eon* 
Kora-Hottentots^^  occupy  a  central  country,  of  great  ex-"*" 
tent,  and  rich  in  pasturage ;   less  filthy  than  the  other 
tribes,  they  shew  in  their  buildings  and  dress  some  ten- 
dency to  civilization.     A  vast  desert  or  JcarroUf  protects 
their    independence  from  Europeans^.       The    Koran- 
as  have  a  great  predilection  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Orange  river,   and  their   chief  towns  are  to  be  found, 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  along  its  banks.    Towards  the  S.E.  on 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  colony,  lived  the  now  extinct  Gb- 
naquaSf  or   ChannaquaSy  a  txibe  distinguished  by  very 
handsome  features,  and  a  more  enlarged  understanding. 
Many  other  tribes,  named  with  precision  by  ancient  ob- 

'  LdditensteiQ,  in  the  Archives  ethnognphiqaes  de  Vater  et  Bertucb,  U  !• 
p.  286.  (Spite  of  every  attention,  the  position  of  this  tribe  is  laid  down  too 
narrow  in  our  chart  of  Soathem  Aftica.) 

"  Pattenmi,  62.  »  Probably  the  Konques  of  Vaillant. 

^  Buiow,  Voyage  i  la  Cocfainchine»  t  L  p.  271  et  suiv.  trad.  Francaise. 
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BOi)K    servers  %  have  disappeared  in  proportion  as  the  colony  has 
invaded  their  cantons.     The  descendants  of  tliese  extinct 
tribes  live  among  the  Dutch  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  mote 
or  less  mild,  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  masters. 
^J^»n«"         Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope,  or  lion, 
of  tbe  Hot-  and  besmeared  with  grease  of  a  black  or  red  colour,  and 
^^^^^^       armed  with  a  short  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,  idngbg 
and  dancing,  wanders  about  in  the  middle  of  the  herds 
which  form  his  riches.    Their  primitive  manners  are  some- 
what changed,  from  their  proximity  to  Europeans.     Thus 
we  may  believe,  with  Kolben,  that  formerly  all  the  Hot* 
tentots  deprived  their  children  of  a  testicle^,  although,  at 
present,  this  custom  appears  to  exist  only  among  the 
Koranas  and  Bushmen^       If  Kolben  has  exaggerated 
in  accurang  them  of  eating  those  disgusting  insects  with 
which  their  hair  is  filled,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  they 
are  fond  of  eating  a  amailar  insect,  which  is  found  among 
the  hairs  of  horses  and  oxen  '.     The  most  whimacal  cus- 
tom mentioned  by  the  first  historian  of  the  Hottentots,  is 
the  ceremony  by  which  a  magician  or  juggler  sanctifies  the 
imion  of  new  married  persons,  by  sprinkling  them  with  a 
warm  and  impure  water  s  ;  its  truth  is  avowed  by  modem 
observers  of  the  greatest  credit  ^;  it  is  by  the  same  opera- 
tion that  a  youth  of  dghteen  years  of  age  is  initiated  into 
the  society  of  his  elders.     The  temperament  of  the  Hot- 
tentots estranges  them  from  polygamy ;  they  have  a  horror 
of  incest  and  adultery.     The  widow  who  wishes  to  mar- 
ry again,  is  obliged  to  lose  a  joint  of  one  of  ha*  fingers  ^• 
They  are  said  not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  divinity ;  they 
nevertheless,  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  operations  of 
sorcery,  and  look  upon  a  species  of  mantis  "^  as  a  sacred 
animal,  or  even  as  a  god. 


c  Kolben,  60.  «  Idem,  liT. 

•  Trutler*  chez.  Barrow,  voyage  iU  Cochinchine,  1. 271.  287. ;  trad,  frane. 

'  Mentzel,  Description  of  the  Cape,  (in  Germ.)  II.  497.  «  Kolben,  p.  123. 

^  Thnnbcig,  II.  171. ;  Sparrmann,  319,  and  the  note  of  Fortter. 

'  Mentzel,  Description  of  the  Cape,  t  II.  p.  60S.  ^  Mantis  fausta. 
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The  Basthmeriy  or  Bushmen,  who  by  the  Koranad  are  BOOK 
called  by  the  indigenous  name  of  Saabs,  appear  to  be  i^    l^Si^ 


bnmch  very  anciently  separated  from  the  Hottentots.        .  The  B«m^ 

The  Saabs  are  incontestibly  found  in  the  last  extreme"'''^ 
of  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  be  brought; 
a  wild,  unsteady,  sinister  aspect ;  confused,  bland,  ^nd  in- 
sidious manners,  a  visible  embarrassment  in  their  manner 
of  acting  when  in  the  presence  of  other  men,  announce,  at 
first  sight,  the  depravity  of  their  mind.  Their  excessive 
leanness  renders  the  proper  characters  of  the  Hottentot 
race  very  conspicuous  in  their  whole  figure.  The  natu- 
ral yellow  colour  of  their  skin  is  observable  only  under 
their  eyes,  where  the  tears,  excited  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fire,  round  which  they  like  to  squat,  sometimes  wipes  off 
the  coating  of  soot  and  ashes  which  cover  the  whole 
body.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  women,  the  men 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  handsome :  flabby 
breasts,  hanging  and  elongated,  a  back  hollow,  almost  ex- 
cavated, and  lean  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  contrasted  with 
the  hips,  which  are  swelled,  and  so  prominent  that,  like  the 
African  sheep,  all  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  there  con- 
centrated, concur,  with  the  ugliness  of  their  face,  and  their 
general  form,  to  render  these  women  absolute  objects  of 
horrcn*  to  Europeans^.  The  amputation  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  little  finger  is  considered  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  useful 
charm  ^  against  diseases  and  misfortunes.  The  sting  of  thp 
scorpion,  very  dangerous  in  this  country  to  every  other  per- 
son, has  no  effect  on  these  savages.  Arrayed  generally  with 
a  bow,  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  hat  and  a  belt,  leather  san- 
dals, a  sheep'*s  fleece,  a  gourd,  or  the  shell  of  an  ostriches  egg 
to  carry  water,  with  two  or  three  grass  mats,  which,  when 
extended  upon  sticks,  form  their  tents,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  spaniels,  these  unfortunate  beings  lead  a  most 
deplorable  life,  rambling  alone,  qf  in  small  parties,  in  the 
burning  deserts  that  bound  the  polony  on  the  north.    They 

1  IJchtenstein,  I.  p.  182  et  suIt.  p.  401,  etc. 
m  C#nipbeU*6  Second  Journey,  vol.  I.  p.  48, 
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BOOK  there  chiefly  live  on  roots,  berriM,  ant-eggs,  larvas,  grass- 
hoppers.  mice»  to0id39  lizards,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chase 
left  by  the  colonists.    Their  arrows  iu:!e  always  poisowd. 
The  strongest  poison  used  hy  them  is  taken  from  the  bags 
which  contain  it  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  yellow  serpent. 
The  substance  thus  obtained  soon  hardens ;  it  is  pounded 
with  the  red  stone  used  to  paint  their  bodies^  and  when  the 
juice  of  the  lUiteris  bulb  has  been  added,  with  the  com- 
pound they  prepare  their  airows'^^    It  is  not  necessarily, 
though  often,  fatal  ^ 
Eztfeme        Sometimes  beggars,  at  other  times  thieves  and  brigands, 
^^'^^^^always  cowardly  and  cruel,  without  a  fixed  habitation,  with- 
out control,  without  society,  without  any  sort  o£  common 
interest,  and  living  only  from  day  to  day,  every  attempt  to 
soften  their  savage  habits  has  hitherto  failed  ^ ;  the  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  also  was  very  mudi  excited 
*  against  them  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.     These 
last,  far  from  hunting  them  down,  as  some  have  supposed, 
/^encourage  the  contrary,  though  such  of  the  Saabs  as  roam 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  make  them  presents  of 
beasts,  poultry,  tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  and  buttons,  to  in- 
cline them  to  habits  of  peace^     Very  recently,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  districts  united  in  distributing  to  one 
particular  troop  of  Saabs  thirty  oxen  and  1600  ewes,  that 
they  might  have  something  for  their  subsistence ;  in  a  short 
time  not  a  vestige  of  these  remained,  from  the  concourse  of 
distant  hordes  that  joined  the  party,  and  did  not  separate 
until  the  whole  was  consumed.     It  is  the  most  civilized 
tribes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  partiqulary  the  Caffres,  who 
wage  a  deadly  war  against  them,— even  the  sight  of  a 
Saab  puts  theI^  in  a  rage  %    A  Cafire,  deputed  by  a  small 
horde  of  bis  nation,  being,  in  ]804i,  at  the  Cape,  perceived 
in  the  government-house,  among  the  other  domestics,  a 
Paab,  eleven  years  of  age ;   suddenly  he  darted  upon  him 


•  Campbell,  Sd  Jouni.  I.  30.  *"  Barrow*  I.  348—353. 

W  Barrow,  Voyage  k  la  Cochinchine,  t  I.  p.-384* 
4  Lichtenstein,  p.  437. 
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wkh  «a  intention  to  transfix  bim  nrkh  iiis  hftdiA^ay^    Hie  BOOK!^ 
Saab»  are  Ae  only  people  of  Sbndiern  Afrktt^>\<ftomiRki^'  ^^^'  . 
use  of  poisoned  arrowis  (  it  is  with  this  wisapon  that  they 
lay  in  wait  f(Mr  passengers  in  the  IrAfrootf,  by'  hiding  them*/ 
srives  belmd  the  ferruginous  rooks^  from  which  they  are 
widi  difficulty  distinguidned.    Often^  aftter  havingrec^edf 
the  seirt  of  tribute  whidk  the  ccdofdsts  ore  forced  to  pay' 
them,  they  come  during  the  night  to  their  habitations, 
plunder  tlW  of  thm  -cattle,  and  save  themselves  by  flying' 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  their  inaccessible  mountains^ 
If  overtaken  in  their  flight,  they  do  not  abandon  thdr 
booty  without  either  Isilling  or  maiming  the  plundered 
cattle ;  they 'sometimes  even  massacre  every  thing  they  find' 
in  the  fold-^— hcnrses,  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  shepherd,  with-^ 
out  deriving  the  least  advantage  from  it '.    Like  the  hysena,'* 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  the  smell  of  d^ad  bodies,  is  said  to^ 
afford  them  pleasurable  sensations*     Still  the  poor  Bush-f 
man'  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed  f i^m  the  degraded  con-- 
ditbn  we  have  attempted  to  delineate,  after  the  testimony 
of  travellers.     Far  in  the  interior,  they  are  found  to  in- 
habit small  villages,  and  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  life.     M.  Sknit,  a  boor  at  whose  house  CampbeUi 
halted,  had  fifty  of  them,  of  all  conditions,  employed  on- 
his  farm.    <«  They  appeared  to  be  all  in  good  spirits,  free 
from  care,  and  depending  entirely  on  Mynheer  for  their 
support.    M.  Smit  had  always  found,  if  he  committed 
any  thing  to  their  care,  that  they  were  faithful  to  their 
trust ;  but  whatever  was  locked  up,  and  not  committed  ta- 
thdr  charge,  they  would  steal  if  they  could,^    Hence, 
though  M«  Smit  did  not  require  so  many  assistants,  he  > 
judged  it  better  to  retain  them  in  his  service,  than  to  be 
surrounded  with  such  a  number  of  thieves,  and  to  be  oblige 
ed  to  shoot  them  as  others  had  done ".    When  taken  young, 
and  well  treated,  they  become  excellent  servants,  and  shew 
great  activity,  taientsy  and  fidelity  K 


^  Lichtensteio,  599.  *  Campbell^  2d  Jovuney,  I.  SB-^^O* 
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BOOK       ^vage  tribes  are  continuaUy changing  their  idioms; 
e¥ery  new  chief  wishes  to  introduce  some  new  forms  of 


Language  speech ;  hence  arises  an  instability  and  multiplication  of 
tentote.  ^  dialects,  which  perplexes  critical  study.  This  is  a  general 
phenomenon  both  in  Aaa  and  America;  it  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  different  Hottentot  idioms ; 
they  are  continually  varying.  Th/e  words  introduced  by 
the  ancient  travellers  no  longer  strike  the  ear  of  the  mo- 
dem observer ;  and  each  tribe,  perhaps  even  each  family, 
introduces  terms  which  end  in  forming  a  jargon  unintelli- 
gible  tp  their  neighbours, 

According  to  M.  Lichtenstein,  the  language  of  the  Hot- 
tentots is  in  general  remarkable  for  numerous  rapid  harsh 
shrill  sounds,  emitted  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest  with 
strong  aspirations^  and  modified  in  the  mouth  by  a  singular 
motion  of  the  tongue.  The  dipthongs  eou^  aao,  and  ouou 
predominate,  and  the  phrase  frequently  ends  with  the  final 
Peculiar  ^ngy  pronounced  in  a  musical  tone  of  voice.  In  this  mo- 
^tion  of    ^Jqjj  fy{  ^]^  tongue  there  appear  to  be  tlyree  progressive 

sounds,  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  palate,  or 
the  point  of  the  tongue  either  from  the  incisor  teeth  or  the 
upper  grinders.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  organs 
in  this  race  facilitates  much  the  formation  of  these  sounds, 
which  in  others  would  be  very  difiicult.  The  bony  part 
of  their  palate  is  in  general  narrower,  shorter,  and  propor- 
tbnaily  lesus  naked  in  the  back  pairt  than  that  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics. 
.  The  language  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes,  including  that 
of  the  Bushmen,  is  the  same ;  it  is  a  fact  at  present  esta- 
blished, by  the  singularities  which  they  have  in  common, 
and  by  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the  words.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Bushmen 
offers  more  striking  differences  than  is  observed  between 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Hottentots,  and  even  sufficient- 
ly  strong  to  prevent  the  two  races  of  people  from  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  except  by  signs.  Besides  that  the 
clacking  sound  of  the  Bushman  idiom  is  stronger  an^ 
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more  frequent^  the  harsh  souilds  dearer,  and  the  ends  of  book 
Ae  sentences  a  great  deal  more  drawling.  LXX, 


The  Cobmy  of  the  Cape^  spread  over  an  extent  of  120,000  Colony  of 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  con-**^P^ 
tained,  by  the  census  in  1821,  a  population  of  114,908; 
but  as  it  does  not  comprise  sojourner^,  nor  troops  in  gar- 
rison,  crews  of  ships,  nor  unsettled  inhabitants,  or  Hotten- 
tots, which  are  estimated  at  6000  more,  the  whole  po- 
pulation may  be  safely  affirmed  to  exceed  120,000  in 
1822  ^  Since  1798,  the  progress  of  the  census  has  been 
as  follows  :— 


1798. 
61^d47 


1806. 
75,145 


1810. 
81^122 


1814. 
84,069 


1819. 
99,0S6 


1821. 
113,903 


1821. 
Corrected. 
116,044 


1.822. 
Corrected, 
120,000 


Or,  the  population  of  the  Cape  has  been  increased  by  one 
half  in  sixteen,  and  doubled  in  twenty-fou^  years.  Of 
these  47,978  are  free ;  namely  24,977  males,  and  23,001 
females;  14,291  male,  and  14,544 female  Hottentots ;  918 
male,  an4  4.51  female  prize  slaves,  formerly  released  from 
illegal  slave  traders,  and  now  indentured  as  apprentices  for 
fourteen  years ;  lastly,  19,164  male,  and  1^024  female 
slaves.  According  to  estimates  on  the  spot,  the  Hotten- 
tots double  their  number  in  twenty-five  years,  the  slaves 
in  thirty-three  years ;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  to 
emigration,  the  population  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
colony  increases  much  faster  than  the  west,  though  even 
this  nearly  doubles  its  population  in  twenty-four  years. 
There  is  now,  therefore,  an  individual  to  every  square 
mile,  or  forty  persons  to  every  farm,  the  total  amount  of 
those  in  the  colony  being  about  8000,  though  very  unequal 
in  point  of  extent.  The  white  people  are  descendants  of  q^j^^^jj^ 
English,  Germans,  French,  but  chiefly  of  Dutch.  The  dis- 
trict  Tvlbagh  lies  farthest  towards  the  north,  and  is  best 
known.  The  second,  which  includes  the  whole  eastern  part 
pi  the  colony,  derives  its  name  from  the  petty  village  oiSieU 
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BOOK  Imboich.  The  mofit  flootbcm  pttt^  washed  by  the  see,  iS: 
^^^^    called  JBoUmM  ffoOandi  it  ia  a  oountry  as  fine  as  it  is 

*"  '^  f ertUe  in  ooni  and  winei  The  nuist  remote  eastern  district 
is  called  Gra^Beimi.  It  is  here  that  the  inhabitants^  all 
ather  shepherds  or  hunteis,  live  in  a  state  quite  patriazdud; 
the  men  are  gigantic ;  the  women  have  a  pfcoliarly  firesh. 
complexion  and  majestic  figure.  The  haj^JUgoa  has  a: 
small  fortification.  The  distrist  Zwdlendam  ranges  along 
the  southern  side^  and  inchides  the  cantona  of  Skxikammm 
and  Hautinigpio,  with  the  bays  of  FlMenbei^  and  Mond^ 

Mamwnof     Throughout  the  whole  colony  nothing  but  enclosed. 

^^*^  farms  are  to  be  seen.  The  farmers,  called  in  Dutch, 
t^KXJrs^  or  peasants,  carry  the  superfluous  produce  of  theit 
havests  to  Cape  Town,  on  heavy  carriages,  drawn  by  a 
great  number  of  oxen.  Their  hospitality  to  travellers,  the 
necessary  resplt  of  want  of  inns,  is  sometimes  interest^, 
and  yielded  often  with  a  bad  grace.  Since  the  period  of 
the  readence  of  the  English,  their  manners  have  become 
more  polished.  The  colonists  have  been  too  much  calum^ 
mated  by  certain  travellers,  who  accuse  them  of  inhumani- 
ty towards  their  slaves:  in  fact,  the  account  we  have  just 
given  of  that  part  (tf  the  population  doubling  itself  in  thirty 
years,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  antiquated  reproach. 
Though  the  Cape  Dutch  are  proverbially  fond  of  gain,, 
the  number  of  emancipated  slaves  is  always  considerable  \ 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1820  it  amounted  to  six  male,  and 
twenty-six  female  slaves ;  probably  more  than  in  all  the 
slave  colonies  of  the  world  bendes.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  before  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
the  waste  of  life  in  this  unfortunate  class  was  much  greater 
than  now.  It  was  rated  by  Barrow  at  S  per  cent,  it  is  now 
less  than  2  in  males,  in  females  scarcely  1^ ;  while  births 
are  4  per  cent 

Feeble  of        The  people  of  colour  are  estimated  at  a  tenth  part  of  the 

^  ^^'  free  population.  The  remaining  black  population  are  Ma;- 
lays,  negro  slaves,  indented  negroes,  Hottentot  and  Bush? 
men  servants,  Malays,  and  free  Hottentots.  The  negroes 
were  brought  from  Madagascar  and  Mozambicjue,  and  $u:e 
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chiefly  labourers ;  tlie  Malays  are  artisaiis,  their  lemales  book 
hcyMs^  aemumts ;  and  aire  as  renuyrkable  at  the  Cape  as  in  ^^^ 
the  east  fot  a  sinistev  and  dangerous  activity  of  character* 
The  niwber  of  them  who  have  by  their  economy  purchas- 
ed ti^  freedom  is  yeiy  considemble.  The  last  aad  most 
yi^lfu^e  cl^M  of  shaves  is  the  J^Hcander'^ihe  African: 
boni  slave,  the  produce  of  an  Europeiin  or  Ciqpe  Dutdi« 
ntiVQL,  afid  of  at  slave  prL  They  are  not  much  darker 
than  Eu^ropeans,  and  are  th^  confidential  servants  of  theiis 
masters,  highly  esteemed. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  reaches  from  the  Cq^Towiv 
levd  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Table  and  Lion  mountains^ 
^loijig  the  banks  of  Table  Bay ;  this  bay  is  deep,  but  the  ses 
is  often  rough,  and  the  anchorage  unsafe.    Vessels  enter  it 
only  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April; 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  piit  into  False  Bay,  where 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  north-west  winds*     This,  whidi 
is  also  called  SimorCd  Bay,  becomes  in  its  turn  unsafe  during 
the  opposite  season,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  south-* 
east;  so  that  the  Cape»  situated  between  two  bays  and  two 
seas,  has  not  a  real  port.    AH  the  streets  are. built  at  right 
angles ;  and,  in  only  one  of  them,  a  canal  brings  Holland  to 
oiur  recollection.    The  houses,  built  either  with  stone  or 
brick,  are  adon^ed  with  statues ;  the  roofs  are  generally  in 
terraces  \     The  public  buildings  have  little  beauty :  the 
Calvinistic  church,  in  its  interior,  has  manjr  armorial  bear- 
ings, epitaphs,  and  escutchecmS)  in  relief  and  in  painting, 
of  former  dignitaries  of  the  Dutch  church  and  state,  but 
the  last  member  of  Dutch  tilled  nobility  is  lately  dead  ^ 
The  Lutheran  chapel  is  also  admired  for  its  el^ahce ;  and, 
during  the  government  of  Lord  Somerset,  the  English 
built  an  elegant  commercial  hall,  of  ample  dimensions* 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  castle,  the  great  barracks, 
the  granary,  the  custom-house,   the  club-room  or  society 
house,  and  the  colonial  office  building.     The  latter  contains 

*  Epid.  CoUin,  Manuscript  Notice  of  the  Cape, 
.  I  Colrbiookey  p.  iSlZ* 
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BOOK    the  library  lately  erected  by  the  govemment,  or  rather  en- 
grafted  upon  the  Dessinian  library,  heretofore  under  the 


management  of  the  ministry  of  the  Calvinist  church.  The 
founder  ^iras  a  German  emigrant,  a  man  of  some  learning 
and  great  benevolence :  when  alive,  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Orphan  institution,  and  by  the  manumission  of  all  his 
slaves,  embalmed  his  memory  at  his  death.  The  library 
is  now  a  noble  collection,  contained  in  two  spacious  halls, 
besides  other  apartments  and  apparatus  for  chemical  ex- 
periments. The  only  thing  wanting  is  readers ;  reading 
is  not  an  Afirican  passion ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  some 
Frenchmen,  who,  with  M.  Collin,  wished  to  see  it,  were 
ibiiged  to  give  several  days  notice  to  the  keeper  of  this 
neglected  depot 
Oiiginof  Cape  Town,  founded  in  1652  by  Van-Riebeck,  was 
^  "*^*  peopled  by  bad  characters  exiled  from  Holland,  by  soldiers 
who  had  obtained  their  discharges,  and  by  sailors  who, 
having  saved  some  property  at  Batavia,  were  enabled  to 
disengage  themselves  from  service.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  unfortunate  French- 
men, whom  a  barbarous  mother  rejected  from  her  bosom, 
were  hospitably  received  in  Holland.  Many  of  these 
Frenchmen  established  themselves  at  the  Cape ;  they  even 
peopled  a  small  canton  called  the  Coin  Frangais,  which 
is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants ;  they  have  only 
preserved  French  names  much  disfigured.  The  language 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  their  customs  are  those  of  the 
Dutch.  Cape  Town  possessed  in  1821,  a  population  of 
9761  free  inhabitants,  9661  Hottentots,  apprentices,  and 
slaves,  in  all  19,422;  in  1798,  the  census  only  amounted 
to  5500,  in  other  words,  the  population  of  the  town  in- 
creased nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  houses  is  1478,  so  there  are  more  than  thirteen 
Pdueatlon.  to  a  family.  Education  is  much  neglected  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape  ;  the  young  speak  French  and  English  tole- 
rably well.  There  is  indeed  one  colonial  establishment 
for  classical  and  school  education ;  but  the  master  is  the 
colonial  chaplain,  with  a  salary  of  1600  rix  dollars  per 
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annum  besides  his  cure.    In  other  respects  little  infoniied,   BOOK 
they  all  excel  in  the  arts  of  exercise ;  although  good  horse-    ^^^ 
men,  and  dexterous  hunters,  three  parts  of  their  life  are  ^ 
passed  in  smoking ;  they  even  sleq>  with  the  pipe  in  thm. 
mouths,  are  continually  drinking  tea,  coffee,  and  ^n. 
^  The  women,  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-five,  con.  Women, 
tinue  very  handsome:  their  blue  eyes,  hair  of  a  dear, 
chesnut  colour,  a  rosy  complexion,  amd  extreme  neatness, 
lead  one  to  overlook  their  manners,  which  are  far  from  ele- 
gant ;  after  this  age  they  generally  lose  the  lightness  of 
their  figure,  become  very  fat,  and  more  worthy  of  their 
husbands,  whose  phlegm,  niean  appearance,  and  awkward 
gait,  little  corresponded  before  with  their  delicacy.     Wo# 
men  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  great  simplicity  of  exterior, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  very  amiable  and  well  informed.^ 
These  are  the  words  of  M.  Collin,  a  Frenchman.     The 
English  author  of  the  <<  State  of   the   Cape,""   182SV 
says,  <<  Very  frequent  marriages  take  place  between  En- 
glish gentlemen  and  Cape  ladies ;  but  the  pleasing  and 
engaging  manners  of  the  Cape  Dutch  girls,  and  their  vi- 
vacity, less  forward  than  that  of  the  French,  but  enough 
so  to  subdue  EngUsh  coldness,  is  quite  at  variance  with 
the  obtrusive  presumption  of  the  younger  part  of  tho 
other  sex,  and  in  Aem  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  abun^ 
dant  materials  exist,  which,  when  fHroperly  worked,  form  a^ 
totally  Afferent  man.     Ignorant  of  the  gradatiojis  of  so-, 
ciety,  and  with  all  the  chances  against  him,  from  the  natural 
good  feelings  of  the  mind,  the  individual  generally  turns 
out  a  respectable  character  as  he  advances  into  life.^.    Mr. 
Banow,  no  friend  to  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape,  bears  a  simi- 
lar testimony  to  the  engaging  sweetness  of  these  ladies. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Cape  is  Calvinistic;  thoReligioii. 
people  devout  and  attentive  to  its  duties  *.  The  young  are. 
catechised  weekly,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to ,  their 
teachers.  Besides  a  Calvinistic  church  in  each  of  the 
twelve  districts,  at  2000  rix  dollars,  or  ^150  per  annum, 
with  house  and  farm  from  the  colonial  government,  two 

>  Page  171.  *  Colbrooke,  p.  61.  03. 
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BOOK  roissioimriefl  for  Chiniiie^  and  G€lffhlHi^  at  d?TS  per  am 
^^^    with  hee  farm,  there  Ate  two  Eftglwh  ehaj^^dns,  deceiving 
£700  and  £850  Sterling,  a  Lutheran  ckrg^rmiur,  at  £1$ 
a  year,  from  the  revenue  of  the  colony.     The  English,  who 
receive  betvreen  thcfm  nearly  as  much  salary 'as'  ail  the  rest,' 
are  the  only  clergy  complained  of  for  neglect  of  duty.    A 
Roman  Catbotie  ohapel  is  now  building  by  subscfiptibn.^ 
There  are  ttXteen  missionaries  of  the  London  society,  six 
Wesleyan,  and  three  Moravian  missionaries.     The  latter, 
by  making  industry  and  religion  twin  sisters,  have  not  only 
made  great  progress  themselves,,  but  suggested  improve- 
Mahoofr.  mc^ts  to  thode  <^  other  sects  e.     The  Malays,  amounting 
*"""•      slo  dOOO^  carry  on  their  devotion  in  rooms,  or  halls,  occa- 
simially  in  the  town  quarries,  under  a  learned  tmam^  who 
chants  the  Koran  iHth  great  taste.     Mahometanism  makes 
amazing  progress  among  the  lower  orders  at  the  Cape. 
Slave  owners  are  impressed  with  an  erroneous  notion  that 
a  slave  once  baptisted  becomes  free,  and  are,  therefb]*e,  ad-k 
verse  to  the  Christian  instructicm  or  baptiscli  of  their  slavesi ' 
Hence  the  G^ave  is  forced  to  become  miissulman,  because 
he  cannot  become  a  C%risdim.   The  above  prejudice  how- 
ever, is  daily  wearing  away,  and  there  are  now  a  few  free 
schools  at  the  Cape,  where^slates  are  taught  to  read  imd 
write  OH  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell ;  the  total  number  of  scholars 
being  from  three  to  four  hundred.     The  presence  of  the 
Bilgiish  at  the  Cape  has  produced  a  great  change  in  its 
manners.    Definitively  placed  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, it  must,  by  degrees,  lose  the  character  of  a  Dutch 
colony. 
Importance     This  colcmy  U  sttseeptible  of  great  improvement     Situ- 
eCap«»  ated  in  the  route  from  Europe  to  India,  vessels  that  tra- 
verse these  seas  stop  here  tor  refreshment,  and  with  a  view 
oi  injpartingrfresh  vigour  to  their  crews,  weakened  by  a 
long  voyage.     Its  textile  schI  producing  every  thing  that 
i.  necessary  for  the  wants  of  civilked  man,  may,  strictly 
speaking,  completely  supply  herself.    Under  an  enlighten- 

^  The  Chkinipiat^  or  Qotmaquat^  lately  exttact. 
Lord  Somenet's  Inttructions,  Ibid.  p.  SSSt  350. 
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-ed:  govemment,  popuhtidn  will  inereftseji  commerce  will  BOO^ 
find  an  easy  market  for  its  indigenous  products,  the  culture  ^^^^^ 
mi  which  will  be  iinproved  by  their  intopests  being  now 
better  understood.  It  requires  only  an  active  superintend- 
€ace  to  uiute  the  Cap6  with  the  central  parts  oi  Africa, 
by  well  directed  expeditions  of  discovery,  and^thus  to  draw 
from  it  unknown  richea.  During  a  period  of  war,  the 
CS^)e  IS  the  centue  of  a  maritime  station,  which  ccmimands 
the  nav^adon  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  c^tnJ  empo« 
num  to :the>trade  of  the  eastern  and  western  world ;  their 
jselations  to  it,  expressed  in  tonnage,  are  as  10,SC6  to 
1(^673  respectively.  The  Cape  is  rapidly  growing  into 
consequence,  diough  ks  emigrants  complain.  Still  there  are 
circumstances  Which  seem  to  set  natural  limits  to  its  pros- 
perity ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  unequal  distribution  df 
water  and  rain,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil  to  produce 
a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to  supply  the  increase  of  in« 
habitants.  The  latter,  however,  is  no  ^weighty  obstacle^ 
Muce  the  supply  of  barley  is  abundant.  Maize  also  may 
be  well  suited  to  the  climate. 

^^f^xt  to  agriculture  and  wined,  which  are  still  the  staple  Produce, 
commodity  at  the  Cape,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  must     ^^ 
be  ranked.    Immense  numbers  of  the  finest  fish  swarm  in 
the  vidmiQr  of  the  Cape,  and  consideraible  quantities  are 
taken  by  whale  boats,  affording  exports  to  the  amount  of 
84,760  rix  dollars.    Aloes,  hides,  barilla,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers^  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  market,  and        ^^ 
hordes,  are  the  other  products  for  exportation.    The  breed 
of  the  ilatter  has  become  extremely  valuable  «nce  die  arri- 
val of  the  English,  ami  the  consequent  encouragement  given 
to  horse-radng.    About  900  horses,  value  56,980  rix-dol- 
lars,  were  in  1881  exported  to  India.   The  whole  amount 
of  exportations  exceeds  two  millions  of  rixodoUars.    The 
internal  c^^auneKoe  of  the  Cape  is  chiefly  maintained  by  Infcmal 
hawkers,  by  a  few  sh(^s  in  the  small  towns,  and  most  of  ^^"^^'^ 
all  by  the  visits  of  the  boors  to  Cape  Town,  often  after  a 
journey  of  fiOO  miles,  over  deserts  which  detain  tiiem  seve- 
lal  weeks,  and  by  the  fairs  whidi  are  established  at  dif« 
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^^^  feient  pointo  of  the  colony.     In  th6  raonths  from  Septan. 
herto  Februaijy  when  wine  and  oom  is  broi^t  in,    a 
fine  oi  waggwis^  each  drawn  by  six^  ten  or  twelve  oxen, 
will  make  its  appearance  firom  the  country  at  day-break, 
extending  scnne  miles*     After  an  abundant  harYest,  180 
have  been  counted  in  one  morning— the  average  of  the 
month  of  January,  182S,  was  axty  ciaily.     The  boor  tnu 
vels  in  a  horse  waggon,  in  which  he  overtakes  one  or  two 
ox  waggons,  sent  forward  <mi  the  road*     His  wife  and  diil- 
dren  accompany  him,  and  after  laying  in  astockof  neees- 
laries  sufficient  for  himself,  family,  and  slaves,  until  next 
yearly  or  half  yearly  visit,  he  returns  in  a  few  days  to  the 
interior.    The  eastam  parts  of  the  colony  are  supplied  by 
Goastkig  vesels.     The  t<mnage  em|doyed  in  this  trade,  in 
•1821,  amounted  to  1962  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade  in  ge- 
neral to  4507  tons,  and  the  whde  amount  of  tonnage  in 
Table  Bay,  exclusive  of  men  of  war,  56,447  tons.     Voir 
the  defence  of  this  great  resort  of  shipping,  from  the  S.£. 
monsoons,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  cairy  a  mole  on  the  S  JS. 
cif  the  bay  to  the  extent  of  8000  yards.   Under  commercial- 
advantages  of  the  Cape,  ought  U>  be  enumerated  the     a- 
nual  disbursements  of  the  Indian  invalids  at  the  Cape,  which 
are  ascertained  to  amount  to  700,000  rix-dollars  per  an- 
num.    The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor 
of  the  o^ny,  and  from  him,  or  firom  British  acts  of  Par« 
liament,  or  orders  in  council,  emanate  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  staite*     There  is  no  legislative  assem- 
bly here,  as  in  the  West  Indies.     The  law,  however,   is 
well  administered,  with  open  doors,  and  is  fotmded  on 
the  ^<  statutes  of  India,""  jMrodaimed  here  by  the  Dutch  of 
1715 ;  where  defident,  the  civil  and  Dutch  law  are  suc- 
cessively resorted  to.     The  court  consists  of  one  Chief 
Justice,  and  aght  ordinary  Justices,  and  these  decide 
causes  by  a.majority,  the  Chief  Justice  having  a  casting 
voice.     There  are  no  juries  here.      An   appeal  can  be 
made  from  these  nine  judges  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  an  assessor,  who  is  a  barrister 
in  criminal  cases,  but  in  civil  cases,  the  secretary  of  the 
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court.     Unfortunately  the  judges  are  not  for  life,  but  re-    BOOK 
moveable  at  pleasure.     It  is  eyident,  that  great  cnuragft 
in  the  lawyers,  and  integrity  in  the  gov^mcnr,  can  alone 
preserve  so  improper  a  collusion  of  interests  in  a  state  of 
purity.      Though  the  people  are  abundaidtly  litigious, 
crime  b  not   frequent,   the  heterogeneous  elements  ctfCiimM. 
cape,  peculation  being  conudered*     In  18S1,  the  number 
committed  was  ninety-one^  of  whom  eight  were  females ; 
and  of  these,  mx  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  theft, 
«nd  eight  condemned  to  death.     The  tdtal  number  of  ca* 
pital  eondonnations  for  1820  and  1821,  all  of  which  were 
for  murder,  amounted  to  seventeen ;  namely,  nine  Hotten- 
tots, one  Bushman,  one  prize  n^ro,  one  European,  and  five 
slaves.     Three  of  these  were  remitted ;  the  European  suf- 
fered.    On  the  fourth  of  March,  18SS,  there  was.only 
one  persoa  confined  for  debt ;  eleven  appears  to  be  the 
maximum.  Justice  is  administered  to  the  seven  country  dis- 
tricts.by  the  Landirost^  who  is  a  kind  of  sheriff  of  th^  ^is^ 
trict,  assisted  by  six  Heemraden^  as  assessoirs.     The  heem- 
raden  are  selected  from  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect^ 
able  of  the  burghers,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  popular 
part  of  the  political  machine.     In  every  other  respect 
the  government  of  the  colony  is  absolute,  even  to  the  cen» 
sorship  of  the  press  and  public  journals.     It  is  peculiar  to 
the  law  of  the  Cape,  to  allow  of  matrimonial  separation 
on  the  sole  ground  of  mutual  dislike ;  and  to  t^ke  on  itself 
in  a  most  beneficial  manner  the  protection  of  orphans.    An 
Orphan  Chamber  is  established,  which  takes  charge  of  Ocpium 
the  estates  of  all  those  who  die  intestate,  or  leave  children  ^'"'^' 
minors ;    the  chamber  realises  the  estate ;  puts  out  the 
amount  to  interest  on  landi  at  the  colonial  rate  of  six  per 
cent.,  payable  every  six  months,  making  an  allowance  to 
heirs  suitable  to  their  conditipn  and  education  till  they 
come  of  age.    Every  method  is  taken  for  the  discovery  of 
heirs.     This  excellent  institution  is  the  result  of  a  beauti- 
ful trait  in  the  character  of  the  Cape  Dutch.     ^'  No  surer 
proof  of  their  kind  disposition  can  be  offered,  than  the 
frequent  adoption  of  children  of  persons  not  related  to 
you  IV.  3  B 
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BOOK  then,  whose  parents  may  be  dtad  or  may  have  met  with 
LXX.    mirfortniie.     They  find  protectors  and  friends,  and  by 


custom  a  godfather  or  godmother  think  it  their  boundcn 
dttty  to  provide  for  the  children  of  their  dead  ex  unfortii- 
nate  friends  *.**  A  married  couple  saying  in  a  shop  they 
kAew  not  what  to  do  with  their  new-bom  infant,  the  master 
submissively  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  child;  and  send- 
ing attendants  with  a  sedan  chair  to  receive  it,  was  mortally 
offended  when  it  returned  empty,  from  the  parents  refus* 
iflg  to  confirm  the  gift.  There  can  therefore  be  m>  diffi^ 
eulty,  except  the  present  enormous  exchange  (of  19fis)  i^ 
the  goods  of  those  dying  intestate  at  the  Cape  being  trans- 
mitted to  their  European  heirs. 
Bonk  mo-  The  above  singular  depreciation  of  the  paper 'money  of 
^^'  the  Cape,  has  cffisen  chiefly  from  an  over  issue  of  that  ar- 

ticle, Vithout  any  guarantee  for  its  value.  The  rix*doUar 
diould  be  worth  nearly  four  shillings,  at  present  it  scarce- 
ly equals  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Gold  and  silver  have 
consequently  long  disappeared  ;  and  the  only  metallic 
currency  of  the  Cape  consists  of  English  penny  pieces. 
The  distress  and  annoyance  proceeding  from  this  circum- 
stance is  incalculable,  and  can  only  be  remedied,  it  is  stat- 
ed, by  an  issue  of  money  representing  actual  value.  At 
present  three  millions  of  paper  dollars  circulate  without 
this  guarantee,  although  the  whole  produce  does  not  ex^ 
ceed  nine  millions ;  while  it  is  known  that  one- tenth  ®  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  produce  is  generally  sufficient  for 
the  medium  of  its  circulation  in  any  country.  The  evil 
cannot  but  be  aggravated  in  a  country  whose  imports  are 
three  times  as  large  as  the  exports,  the  former  being  two 
millions,  the  latter  six  millions  of  rix-dollars,  in  18S1. 

This  cause,  so  common  in  all  new  countries,  aod  so  little 
attended  to  by  their  governments ;  the  occurrence  of  three 
successive  seasons  of  drought ;  the  arrival  of  shoals  of  emi- 
grants, apparently  removed  from  Britain  without  aiiy  proper 
measures  bebg  previously  taken  for  thdr  establishment,  or 

*  State  of  eh*  O^e,  p,  168.  •  Wetfth  of  Naikm^  II.  32. 
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without  a  single  functionary  in  the  colony  having  been  BOOK 
consulted',  have  thrown  a  gloom  for  the  present  over  the  ^^^^\ 
otherwise  flourishing  colony  of  Southern  Africa.  Yet,  as  vi* 
cissitude  is  the  great  law  of  nature  in  her  operations,  an 
early  recurrence  of  4i^ughts,.  these  terrible  precursors  of 
famine,  cannot  reasonably  be  dreaded ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  other  two  evils  with  the  mighty  powers  of  com- 
pensation  possessed  by  the  mother  country^  the  Cape  may 
soon  be  expected  to  raise  its  head,  the  finest,  and  not  the 
least  flourishing  or  inqportant  settlement  of  the  British 
empire. 

<  Sllgte  of  the  C«pf,  p.  179. 
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Continuation  of  the  Description  of  J/rica.'^South-Eiui 
Coast,  or  Caffraria  and  Mozambique^ 

BOOK    Tin&  most  recent  observations  have  shewn  that  the  people 
scattered  along  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  the 


General      Bay  of  Algoa  as  far  as  Quiloa,  and  perhaps  farther,  r&p 
Caffxe  na-^  semble  each  other  in  physical  characters,  that  distinguish 
^"^^         them  from  the  negro  race.     The  head  of  these  people,  like 
that  of  Europeans,  presents  a  raised  arch ;   the  nose,  far 
from  being  flat»  approaches  the  hooked  form ;  they  have, 
however,  the  negroes  thick  lips,  and  the  large  buttocks  of 
the  Hottentot ;   their  frizzled  hair  is  less  woolly  than  that 
of  the  negro ;  their  beard  stronger  than  the  Hottentot^s ; 
a  brown  or  iron-grey  complexion  appears  to  separate  them 
again  from  the  negro  *.    The  idioms  of  these  people,  al« 
though  little  known,  have  points  of  resemblance.  The  slaves 
of  Mozambique  understand  many  words  of  the  Betjouana 
language.    The  inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  Quiloa  design 
nate  the  divioity  by  the  same  name  as  the  Betjouanas.     In 
all  these  dialects,  words  may  be  discovered  borrowed  from 
the  Arabian.     The  custom  of  circumcision  is  equally  preva- 
lent among  all  these  nations,  who  appear  to  have  received 
their  civilization  from  Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 
^^  *^r  ffv       ^y  yf^t  name  is  this  race  to  be  designated  ?     Chance 
or  Caffhuia.  ^^  rendered  common  to  a  considerable  number  of  these 

f  Liclitensteio,  Voyages,  1. 1,  p.  406.    Thunberg,  I.  188.     j^orrow,  etc. 
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people  an  arbitrary  name.  The  Portuguese  havigators,  BOOK 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  foutid  the  inhabits  LXXi. 
ants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  civi-i 
lization  as  they  approached  the  north,  where  the  Arabs 
had  introduced  their  own  manners  and  religious  belief. 
These  Mahometans  designated,  under  the  vague  name  of 
Caffres  or  heretics^  all  the  natives  of  those  countries  into 
which  the  Mussulman  reli^on  had  not  been  introduced. 
Under  the  name  of  CqfarcA^  or  Cctffraria^  the  Arabian 
geogi*aphers  comprehended  the  whole  interior  of  Africa. 
Caffraria  might  thus  reac^h  to  Nigritia^,  line  the  Indian 
ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava  <:,  and  again  extend  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Sofalia*.  In  proportion 
as  the  specific  names  of  kingdoms  lind  people  became 
known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Caffraria  diminished  on 
the  maps,  and  had  nearly  become  extinct.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  while  extending  by  degrel» 
the  limits  of  their  colony  towards  the  east,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  their  neighbours  better  known,  otherwise  al- 
most forgotten,  they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmit- 
ted by  the  Portuguese  writers,  with  a  view  of  applying  it 
particularly  to  the  tribe  with  whom  they  were  in  immediate 
contact,  the  true  name  of  which  is  Koussa, 

We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally 
employed  for  designating  the  predominant,  and  probably 
the  indigenous  race  of  eastern  Africa,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  woiQd  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any  particular 
colony. 

^he  Caffre  nations  inhabit  a  region  less  known  than  any  Mountains 
on  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind  a  mari^y,  unhealthy,  *"^  "^"' 
but  fertile  coast,  chuns  of  mouiitaiils  arise  that  have  been 
very  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  paral- 
lei  direction  with  the  coast,  that  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Do  these  interrupted  chains,  traversed  by  se- 
veral rivers,  proceed  from  a  plateau,  or  from  a  central 

^  Edrisi,  Africa,  edit.  Hartmann,  141.  c  j^a^^  98,  99. 

'  fiarrow,  Decadas,  passim.    Thomann,  Voyage  et  Biographie,  55—^7. 
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BOOK    cbmB  ?    Do  the  rivers  Zambese,  XJoama^  and  ^^uiftnutfid,  - 
^^^^*   Aofixve  their  flources  from  <imoiigBt  rocks,  precipices,  per- 
haps «ren  from  the  midst  of  snows  and  ice,  or  are  they 
forttted  in  vast  sandy  ^|daios,  like  those  frmn  the  plateau  of 
ceMral  Asia,  or  from  v^daat  savannas,  similar  to  those  of' 
America?     Tbeve  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  i^esohrhig^hese' 
questions.     The  burning  winds  that  proceed  from  the  in- 
tetior  Seem  to<argue  against  the  existence  of  this  central 
chaiii^  which,  under  the  apocryphal  name  of  LupaHy  or 
Spk/Mtfike  w&M^  is  traced  aft  random  on  our  charts. 
Of  Uia       'j'ji^  Portuguese  historians  speak  of  ihem  only  as  of  a  thick 
LupAtB.      forest,  interspersed  with  great  rooks  ^     The  great  lakes, 
of  the  existence  of  which  little  is  distinctly  known,  may, 
unth  as  much  probability,  have  formed  their  basons  in  the 
fUns  of  sand  as  among  rocks  and  glaciers.     Portuguese 
iQertlhants,  ill  traverdnig  Mocaranga,  to  the  west  of  the 
state  of  Monemotapa,  only  observed  small  hills  covered* 
with  copses  of  th<M?ny  shrubs '.     The  interior  of  AJan,  to 
judge  by  its  productions  and  animaU,  ought  to  be  a  dry 
pktteau.     Inibort,  Che  mountains  of  Abyssinia  do  nc^  pre- 
set any  fixed  dkrection,  and  consequently  do  sot  indicate 
a  gveat  <^ain  well  marked. 

In  this  absence  of  every  positive  infcnrmation,  let  us  ab- 
stain from  those  vain  and  presiunptuous  general  <^inions, 
by  which  certajni  geognqiheps  attempt  to  give  proof  of 
their  genius^  kt  us  only  simply  describe  the  different 
The  Natal  countries  in  rotatioa.  The  iV!ata2  coast,  extending  from 
the  great  Fish  river,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far 
as  the  bay  of  Louren^o-'Marques  or  Lagda,  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  oevesed  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  fielda 
or  magnificent  savannas^;  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  suf- 
ficiently de^  to  idbrd  sbdt^  to  large  ships*    None  of 


•  Jmiii  doe  SUatoe,  ia  Hante-EOiopie,  Uw.  11.  cfa.  S.    (It  ii  <^y«ra  in 
the  French  tranelation.    We  have  do  acoesa  to  the  origiiiaL) 
f  Notes  of  M.  Corr6a  de  Senm  et  de  M.  Conetancio. 
S  Dampi6r*i  to^Bge  xound  the  mntd.  vd.  IL  141— 1S6. 
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« 

these  mers  httve  a  long  course.  In  the  interiohr  are  dlaiiis  fiOOi^ 
of  mountains  that  appear  to  be  of  a  calcarious  nature^  aa  ^-'*^\ 
th^  natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live 
with  their  herds.  The  holcus,  maiae,  and  cattle,  ooik 
Btitute  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  spe^ 
cies  of  silk  from  a  plant  like  the  asclepias  of  Syria.  Ja.- 
cob  Franck  the  traveller,  about  the  environs  of  the  bay 
of  Lagoa,  saw  lemon,  cotton-trees^  sugar-canesi  a  seed 
called  jHrnAcy  which  is  used  to  make  an  inebriating  drink'*. 
The  animals,  probably  more  numerous  than  the  men, 
roam  in  large  troops;  the  most  remarkable  are  diephants^ 
antelopes,  the  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus. 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  that  the  unicorn,  or  mono^  Of  tht  ex. 
ceros  of  the  ancients,  has  been  found  here ;  whidi,  if  pw>v-'Si(^^^iL 
ed,  would  make  this  r^on  very  interesting.  A  respect* 
able  author,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  stated  that  the 
first  Portuguese  navigators  saw,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Corrientes,  an  animal  having  the  head 
and  mane  of  a  horse,  with  one  moveable  horn  K  It  is  }»«* 
cisely  in  this  same  region  that  two  good  modern  obs^vers 
have  seen  several  representations  of  a  one^homed  animal ; 
all  the  rocks  of  Camdebo  and  Bambo  are  covered  with 
them^;  the  Dutch  colonists  affirm  that  they  have  seen 
these  animals  alive,  and  had  killed  some  of  them ;  they  re^ 
sembled  the  quagga,  or  wild  horse;  the  horn  adhered  only 
to  the  skin  K  These  positive  testimonies,  unfortunatdiy  of 
illiterate  witnesses,  are  nevertheless  corroborated  by  the 
account  of  Barthema  (or  Varteman,)  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  saw  at  Mecca,  two  unicorns  like  antelopes ;  they 
had  been  brought  from  Ethiopia  "*.  The  ancients  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  fabulous  and  vague  account  of  this 


^  Ehnnann,  Biblioth^ue  des  Voyages,  t.  III.  p.  112,  etc.  etc 

<  Gazdas,  Hist.  Arom,  I.  cap.  14. 

^  Spomaiin,  Vo3rage  to  the  <3ape.  Barrow,  Voyage'  to  *  Cochmchina. 
Tiwfds  in  Soatfa  Aftiea,  2d  edit.  I.  269. 

^  Cloete,  proprietor  of  Constftotia,  neartfae  Ciipe,in  Voigf  s  Fliysical  Journal, 
1796  (m  Genn.)  "  Bndwma,  Mb.  I.  de  AnHa,  c  IS. 
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BOOiB^  tnortoceros'9  they  nevertheless  unanimously  eompai^e  it  to  a 
horae  in  the  form  of  its  body,  with  the  bead  of  a  stag" ; 
which  proYes  their  having  s^n  an  animal  differing  much 
from  the  rhinoceros,  Besides  this  unicorn  resembling  a 
hoEse,  the  ancients  distinctly  name  the  unicorn  cutSy  of  a 
great  size,  a  horn  striped  with  white,  black,  and  brown, 
great  Swiftness,  and  fond  of  a  solitary  life  ^ :  they  describe 
it  as  sdliped^  like  the  unicorn  horse,  a  circumstance  coin? 
eidiiig  with  the-  systematic  observation  of  anatomists, 
drawn  from  an  analogy  of  animals  with  divided  hoofs,  who 
all  have  two  horns.  In  other  respects,  this  objection  of  our 
infallible  philpsoj^ers  is  not  always  a  solid  one,  as  there  are 
atttelopes  in  which  the  two  horns  arise  from  a  common 
base,  raised  two  inches  above  the  head  p;  how  then  can 
nature  be  prevented  extending  this  union  from  the  base  to 
the  point?  Besides,  the  accounts  of  those  among  the 
modems  who  pretend  to  have  seen  the  luiicorn,  remove 
this  difSeulty  by  representing  the  horn  as  attached  only  to 
the  skin^  similar  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  existence  then  of  the  unicorn  is  not  impossible,  as 
has  been  said,  but  neither  is  it  proved,  nor  even  likely  : 
this  genus,  like  many  others,  may  have  become  extinct ; 
whether,  however,  this  animal  exists  or  not,  its  represen-r 
tation  upon  the  rocks  of  Sdutherli  Africa  is  not  less  a 
curious  circumstance ;  it  concurs  in  proving  the  ancient 
connexion  of  Caffraria  with  Asia ;  for  the  figure  of  the 
Unicom  was,  among  the  Persians  and  Hebrews,  the  sym- 
bol of  kingly  power ;  it  is  with  this  meaning  delineated  on 
the  monuments  of  Fersepolis.  At  Mashow,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the  rhinoceros  kind 
was  killed  in  1821 S  having  a  horn  projecting  three  Jeet 
from  thejbreheadf  arising  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip 
of  the  nose.     A  few  inches  of  a  small  second  horn,  behind, 

»  Onencrir.  ap.  Strab.  t.  XV.  p.  489,  edit.  Casaub.  Piin.  VIII.  cap.  21.  etc 
"*  Ctesias,  p.  16,  ap.  Herod,  edit  Steph.    Arist.  Hist.  Anixn.  II.  cap.  I, 
part  III.  cap.  t.    Plin.  XI.  37-^6.  p  Banrow,  1.  c. 

«  See  delineation  in  CampbeU's  Second  Journey,  X.  p.  295.  chap.  XXXIX. 
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did  not  aS&ct  its  unicorn  appearance.  Tlie  heftd  measured  BOOK 
three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  It  is  at  present  de-  ^^^^* 
posited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  origin,  figure,  posi-  ' 
tioD,  and  magnitude  of  the  horn  correspond  ejcactly  with 
the  above-mentioned  representation  of  the  unicorn  in  the 
Bushman  caVed  of  Bambo,  as  delineated  by  Barrow  %  and 
not  the  £«nailest  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr.  CampbelPs 
animal  is  identical  with  the  Bushman  original,  as  far 
down  as  the  neck.  The  country  in  which  it  was  kill^d^ 
lies  directly  north  from  that  assigned  to  the  unicorn  by 
Barrow,  namely,  behind  the  Bamba  mountains,  where  the 
animal  found  by  Campbell  is  so  far  from  being  rare,  <<  that 
the  natives  hardly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head^ 
but  treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to  them.^  They  make 
from  one  horn,  four  handles  for  their  battle  axes.  Ano« 
ther  creature  of  the  same  kind  was  seen,  and  wounded  at 
the  same  time.  The  unicorn  then,  or  a  quadruped. with 
one  long  projecting  horn,  is  found,  but  it  would  be  endless 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  jarring  accounts  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  modern  ignorance,  with  the  present  interest- 
ing  discoviery. 

The  tribe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing  the  coast  Xiibe  of  the 
from  south  to  north,  is  that  of  the  Kotissas.  We  have  been  Koussas, 
made  acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichten- 
stein  and  Alberti '.  The  country  of  the  Kousscls  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Fish  river,  oii  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
great  chain  of  mountuns,  crossing  from  west  to  east,  di- 
viding it  from  the  territory  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  rivers  Eeyskamma  and  Buffalo:  the  last 
alone  furnishes  good  water.  It  is  not  now  the  Great  Fish, 
but  the  Eeyskamma  river  which  is  considered  to  form  theiir 
western  boundary  ^      The  territory  between  the  Great 

'  Campbdl*8  Second  Jouiney,  I.  269. 

•  Alberti's  Detcr^tioii  of  the  Gaffres,  AmstenUm,  1811.    Ltehtenstein, 
Voyage  dans  I'Afrique  Australe ; .  Berlin,  1811. 
*  Campbell's  Map,  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  377.^ 
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?^xf   ^^^  ^'^  ^  Keyskamnay  inducUtiig  a  parftllelogiram  of 

L  3000  square  milea^  of  the  finest  kod  in  Caffraria,  fertile, 

well  watered,  aboundiag  in  luxurious  pastures,  has  late- 
ly  been  ceded  by  the  firiendly  chief  of  the  CafiBres,  Gaika, 
for  the  purpose  of  constituting  it  a  neutral  ground  he- 
tween  the  British  colony  and  Caffraria.  But  the  real  ob- 
ject to  which  it  has  been  applied^  is  the  accranmodation  of 
the  emigrants  who  sailed  from  Ei^land  in  1800.  It  forms 
9  new  district  under  the  name  cf  Albany  ^. 

The  soil  b  a  black  earth,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile  ^ 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  low  hills  are  covered 
with  mimosas,  aloes,  euphorbias,  and  other  high  trees,  or 
with  thick  bushes  almost  impenetrable.  Among  the  ve^ 
getables  is  a  species  of  reed  well  suited  to  qii^ch  thirst, 
although  growing  in  brackish  water.  The  downs,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Key,  produce  wild  jnsang  in  great  abund- 
ance. It  is  not  rare  to  find  traces  of  honey  among  the 
defts  of  the  mount^ns,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  in  de^ 
•erted  ant  holes.  Between  the  Fish*  and  the  Kejrskamma 
rivers,  there  is  excellent  pasturage,  both  for  large  and 
small  cattle.  The  grass  that  grows  to  the  east  of  Keya- 
kamma  contains  too  much  acid,  and  hardens  in  ripening ; 
many  species  of  antelope  are  fed  on  the  western  banks,  al« 
so  an  incredible  number  of  chamois,  numerous  herds  of 
roe-bneks,  elks,  and  other  specaes  of  antelopes,  wild  horses^ 
wild  boarsf  ostriches,  peacocks,  speckled  hens,  geese,  and 
other  aquatic  bbd&  These  peaceable  animals  are  pursued 
by  lions,  panthers,  wolves,  jackals,  and  many  birds  of 
prey*  On  the  eastern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the 
river  Lagoa,  a  few  elks  only  and  horses  are  to  be  seen*; 
the  elephant  and  hippopotamus  appear  to  inhalnt  this  spot 
in  preference. 


^  Barrow,  I.  passim. 

>  Governor  Donkin's  proclamation*  May  25^  182L    Stataef  the  Cape, 
|h  ei6.  and  18B. 

J  Patterson's  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  p.  88. 
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The  vifiter  is  not  generally  so  rainy  as  at  the  Cape;    BOOK 
Fahr^beit^is  tbenaometer  seldbm  rises  higher  than  70  de- 


greeSy  and  seldom  falls  below  50 ;  during  the  rest  of  the  Tempera- 
yetf ,  il  varies  from  70  to  90.  degrees;  nevertheless,  in  the 
height  of  summer,  storms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  blasts 
of  burning  winds,  which  cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  sud» 
deidy  to  100  and  more  degrees. 

The  Kou^sas  are  generdly  tall,  with  a  handsome  head,  Pbyiical 
regular  features,  an  easy  light  figure,  sinewy  arms,  all  the^^^j^o„^ 
limbs  perfectly  developed,  noble  carriage,  vigorous  atti^ 
tude,  and  a  firm  resolute  step.  The  colour  of  their  skin 
is  a  blackish,  grey,  cnt  like  iron  recently  forged,  which  is 
only  uQpleasaiit  at  first  sight  But,  with  a  view  of  height* 
ening  the. effects  of  nature,  they  not  only  paint  the  face, 
but  the  whole  body,  by  rubbing  themselves  with  a  red 
pigment  diluted  with  water,  to  which  the  women  often  add 
the  juice  of  some  odoriferous  plant.  The  better  to  fix  this 
application,  they  again  apply  a  layer  of  grease  or  marrow, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  latter  more  pliant.  Bed,  in  general, 
is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Cafires.  Their  hair  is  black, 
short,  woolly,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  united  into  thick 
meshes.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  one  of  these  Caffres  with 
a  full  beard ;  the  chin  alone  is  generally  covered  with  a 
few  tufts  <£  down ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  w(HBen  are  much  smaller,  and  rarely  attain  the  Their 
height  of  a  weU-made  European  female ;  but  with  this  di£.^^°^^* 
ference,  they  are  as  well  formed  as  the  men.  All  the  limbs 
of  a  young  Caffre  woman  have  the  rounded  and  elegant 
form  so  much  admired  in  antiques.  Their  breasts  are 
well  formed ;  contentment  and  cheerfulness  is  depicted  in 
their  countenances.  The  two  sexes  have  a  smooth  and 
perfectly  healthy  skin*  The  same  phenomenon  discovered 
among  the  Hottentots,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  absurd*  accounts,  exists  among  the  women  of  Ca£&a« 
ria;  only  the  prolongation  of  the  membrane  is  much 
smaller.     Owing  to  their  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life, 
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fiOOK  the  Caffres  are  neither  iQ-shaped  nor  deformed.  Numerous 
■LXXI*  jjgyjg  Qf  ^jQ^g  furnish  an  abundance  of  milk,  which  is  their 
principal  food.  They  always  eat  it  in  the  state  of  curd, 
and  keep  it  in  rush  baskets  of  admirable  workmanship. 
Their  other  aliments  are  meat,  generally  roasted,  millet, 
maize,  and  water-mdons,  which  they  prepare  in  various 
Their  ibocL  ways.  They  have  no  salt,  nor  do  they  substitute  any 
other  seasoning.  Water  is  their  only  drink.  It  is  only 
How  and  then  that  they  make  an  intoxicating  drink  with 
the  meal  of  millet  fermented.  They  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  tame  hogd,  hares,  geese,  or  ducks,  nor 
any  kind  of  fish.  When  asked  the  clause  of  their  dislike, 
they  answer,  that  hogs  are  fed  with  every  sort  of  filth ; 
that  after  having  eaten  hare  they  become  tnad,  that  geese 
and  ducks  have  a  disagreeable  voice,  resembling  toads, 
and,  in  short,  that  all  fish  belong  to  the  race  of  serpents. 
They  are  all  passionately  fond  of  tobacco.  The  Hambou- 
naSf  on  the  contrary,  near  Bio  de  Lagoa,  never  smoke ; 
but,  in  return,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  snuff'* 

The  Eoussas  are  very  active.     It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
example,  that  a  party  will  continue  to  pursue  an  elephant 
several  days  together,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives ; 
yet  they  do  not  eat  the  flesh,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  the 
most  precious  of  the  spoil,  are  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
the  horde,   and  are  therefore  presented  to  him.     They 
Their  taste  bave  a  particular  taste  for  long  journeys,  which  they  often 
ling.      ^   undertake  for  the  sole  purpose  of  peeing  their  friends,  or 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  journey,  and  of  having 
something  to  do.  After  a  journey  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
performed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  they  do  not  shew 
any  appearance  of  extraordinary  lassitude,   and  a  small 
present  is  sufiicient  to  induce  them  to  dance  after  this  fa- 
tigue. 
Their  Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  skin  of  sheep,  which  they 

dotliing.     prepare  with  much  art ;  they  hang  down  to  the  cidf  of  the 
leg.   Ivory  rings,  worn  on  the  left  arm,  are  their  principal 

«  Alherti,  p.  1!?. 
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ornaments.    All  the  women  havje  their  back^  arms,  and  the  900K 
middle  of  the  breast^  furrowed  with  parallel  lines,  at  equal  ^^^^ 
distances.     These  inc|sion3»  whieh,  in  their  opinion^  add 
beauty  to  their  p^fsuiis,  ^are  ipfuie  by  introduciqg  a  bodkin, 
like  abl^ury,:Under  the  skin,  which  is  torn  as  they  turti 
up  the  point.     They  are  veiy  orderly  in  their  fcmiliesK 
Plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  those  only,  however,  who 
jEtre  in  easy  circumstanf^es,  have  two,  ^d  seld<Mn  more: 
The  wqm^,  in  general,  are  very  fruitful ;  yet  more  child- 
rep.  ar^  found  among  those  who  do  not  share  their  hus* 
band^s  company  with  another,  nor  does  polygamy  favour 
population  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.     The  dwell- 
ing of  each  family  consists  of  a  circular  cabin  very  low; 
its  construction  is  the  work  of  the  mother  and  daughters. 
The  cattle  is  of  first  importance  to  the  Caffre ;  thef  may  Pastoral 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  *••''• 
aftections.     The  Caflfres  are  the  true  Arcadisms  of  Theo- 
critus.     Sometimes  the  peculiar  lowing  of  a  cow  is  so  de- 
lightful to  the  ear  of  a  Ca&e,  that  he  cannot  rest  until  he 
has  purchased  it,  and  to  have  it  he  pays  often  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  real  value.     The  best  trained  dog  does  not 
more  rigidly  obey  his  master,  than  these  homed  cattle  the 
voice  of  their  conductor.    A  sudden  whistle  will  stop  a 
large  drove  of  oxen;  another  whistle  will  be  sufficient  to 
put  them  agiun  in  motion.      Cultivation  of  the  land  also 
provides  the  Caflres  with  a  part  of  their  subsistence;  the 
women  perform  the  labour.     At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Public 
the  children  of  both  se^es  receive  a  sort  of  education  from**'"***^*'' 
the  chief  of  the  horde.     They  are  divided  into  companiesr 
that  are  educated  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  service. 
The  boys  are  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  cattle ;  at  the 
same  time  the  public  officers  exercise  them  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin  and  club.     The  girls  are  taught,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  chiefs  wives,  to  make  clothes,  prepare  food, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  perform  the  work  of  the  hut  and  gar*, 
den. 
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BOOK       CifeumanoQ  is  in  general  use  among  the  Caffires;  it  is 
^^^^^  perfenned  when  the  young  man  appioai^es  the  age  of 
Citeomci-  puberty,  nor  is  there  any  reKgions  idea  attached  to  it  ^ 
"^"^  .    The  children    are  rery  dutifitl  to  theip  parents,  and 

during  their  whde  lires  treat  them  with  great  respect. 
Women      Womeft  do  not  generally  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
22^**  which  hare  for  their  object  the  general  interests  rf  the 
hmld.       horde ;  but,  m  time  of  ft^,  when  thefiyes  oi  ambassadors 
might  be  in  danger,  women  are  deputed  to  carry  the  pro- 
posals of  peace  to  the  enemy,  it  bemg  perfectly  certain 
liiat  no  ill  will  befal  them. 

An  universal  sentiment  of  kindness  umtes  all  Caffire% 
and  every  individual  considers  an  injury  done  to  another 
as  if  it  were  his  own  ;  they  interfere  in  the  affair  with  die 
grenMbt  earnestness.  Allliough  very  self-interested,  they 
exhilnt  the  most  perfect  good  faith  in  their  commercial 
dealings.  Hospitality  is  in  then:  eyes  -a  sacred  duty, 
which  they  discharge  with  the  most  earnest  alacrity;  every 
stranger  is  received  and  welcomed;  they  even  go  so  ISur  as 
to  provide  him  with  a  companion  for  the  xugfat. 
Amu  of  the  Far  from  being  a  warlike  nation,  the  Koussas  have  a 
decided  preference  for  peaceftd  habits  and  a  pastoral  life ; 
they  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  Aeir  rights,  dtber 
real  or  ims^nary.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  hassagay^ 
the  filneld,  and  the  club,  which  they  handle  with  great 
dexterity;  they  are  always  very  bad  marksmen.  A  late 
traveller*  cites  an  example.  After  havii^  distributed 
brandy  to  a  body  of  Caffices,  a  board  was  ereeted  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  paoes,  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  of- 
fered as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could  hit  it  They 
laboured  a  very  long  time  before  any  €t  them  got  the 
prize..  But  the  iron  point  of  the  hassf^ay  pierced  the 
board  in  different  parts,  although  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  shews  how  d^mgerous  a  weapon  it  is  in  the  hands  of 

*  Albert!,  p.  71.        «  Lkhtenstein,  I.  p.  3^4,  et  suir. 
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a  reflolale  man.      The  Caffre  holds  in  his  lett  hand  a  BOOK 
bundle  of  haseagay s,  which  he  darts  one  after  •  the  other  ^^^' 
from  his  right)  at  the  same  time  running  upon  bis  adverti 
sary  j  he  grasps  the  lagt  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  strike  in 
dote  combat.  <<  Having  finished  this  first  exereise^^GODtinues 
M.  Lichtenstein,  <<  they  gave  us,  of  th«r  own  accotd,  a  re^ 
presentation  of  their  manner  of  fightkig.     They  fdaeed  Manner  of 
themsetves  in  line,  and  imitated  with  violent  and  animated  ^^"'^ 
efforts,  the  action  of  throwing  the  javelin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  enennes  aims.     For  this  purpose, 
they  continually  change  their  pontion,  jumj^g  from  right 
to  left  with  loud  cries,  throwmg  themselves  for  an  iostant 
on  the  ground,  and  rising  suddenly  with  great  vigour  to 
take  a  new  mm.     The  agility  and  swiftness  of  their  move- 
ments, the  variety  and  rapid  succession  of  the  fineslNitti- 
tudes,  the  graceful,  noble  figure  of  the  naked  combatants, 
rendered  the  sight  both  new  and  interesting.'^  .  Prei^ious  to  . 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  aggressor  sends  to  hts 
adversary  heralds  of  arms,  carrying  before  them  a  lionls 
tail ;  that  emblem  indicating  their  oflice,  and  the  nature 
of  the  message  of  which  they  are  the  bearers.  -  As  soon  as  Lawt  of 
the  army  of  the  one  who  has  declared  war  comes  near  the^"* 
enemy's  camp  it  halts,  and  heralds  are  again  sent  to  an- 
Boui&ce  its  approach.     If  the  latter  has  not  yet  assembled 
all  his  forces,  it  inf^ms  his  adversary,  who  is  obliged  to 
vriut  unUl  he  has  collected  his  people,  and  is  ready  to  fight. 
The  Bushmens,   who  are  their  neighbours  towards  the 
north-west,  are  the  only  people  with  whom  they  wage  per- 
petual war;    they  treat  these  brigands  like  wild  beasts, 
follow  them  by  the  track  to  discover  their  haunts,  and 
massacre  without  mercy  those  who  fall  into  their  hands, 
inaking  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

They  are  very  fond  of  the  chase,  to  which  they  set  out 
in  numerous  parties;  the  married  and  unmarried  women 
often  attend  these  expeditbns,  which  last  two  or  even  three 
months.  To  subdue  a  lion,  they  begin  by  forming  a  circle 
round  him,  and  by  approaching  him  gradually  towards  the 
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BOOK  centre.'    The  wounded  animal  immediatelv  attacks  one.  of 
'   the  hunters,  who  avoids  him  by  suddenly  throwing  himself 


Lion  hunt,  on  the  ground  covered  by  his  ^eld,  while  the  others  run 
and  pierce  him  with  their  hassagays.    The  conqueror  re- 
enters his  village  in  triumph.    Hunting  the  elephant  is 
most  laborious.     The  Caffres  are  seldom  able  to  inflict 
the  wound  sufficiently  deep  to  render  it  mortal 
J}mda§,        Their  most  fiivourite  diversion  is  a  dance  very  regular, 
^""""^       st]£r,  and  ridiculous  *;  accompanied  with  a  mo^t  disagree- 
able air.     The  only  musical  instrument  seen  among  them 
consisted  of  a  stick,  upon  which  was  extended  a  chord  of 
cat-gut;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Hottentpt  Gonaquas^  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa, 
who,  since  the  enlargement  of  the  European  colony,  have 
ceaafid  to  constitute  a  tribe>  and  are  at  presept  dispersed 
over  Cafiraria'. 
HcNditaiy      Each  horde  of  Caffires  has  ordinarily  its  hereditary  chief, 
'^^'^        called  inkoossie.    Whenever  many  hordes  are  assembled 
in  the  same  canton,  they  have  at  their  head  a  supreme 
.chief,  esteemed  the  sover^gn  of  the  canton.     The  chirfs 
exercise  an  absolute  power;  but  in  cases  of  injustice  or 
usurpation,  the  council  remonstr$ites  in  the  napae  of  th^ 
people. 

The  right  of  the  strongest  does  not  exist  among  the 
Caffires ;  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  his  own  judge  excepting 
where  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Un- 
fortunately the  example  of  European  corruption  already 
exerts  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  this  pastoral  people. 
The  arrogance  of  the  colonists,  frauds  committed  in  com- 
merce, and  abuse  of  force,  joined  to  the  instigations. of 
some  bad  characters  of  the  colony  and  of  revolted  Hotten- 
tots, have  brought  on  disastrous  wars  between  the  Koussas 
and  the  colonists,  wars  which  have  left  behind  them  re- 
vengeful sentiments ;  nothing,  however,  is  more  easy  than 
treating  with  these  people,  by  appealing  to  their  natural 

•  XichtenatdDi  p.  356.        ^  Albert!,  p.  165.    Banow,  fld.edit.  I, 
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'equity.  Mr.  B&rrow's  fonner  embassy  to  Gaika,  who  is  Bodk 
still  their  chief,  Was  toot  productive  of  any  lasting  effects.  " 
The  colonists,  with  peace  in  their  mouths,  secretly  ex- 
cited the  CafFre  rebels  to  acts  of  aggression.  A  war  broke 
out  again  in  1818,  which  terminated,  as  we  have  seen,  (in 
1821,)  by  the  British  depriving  them  of  their  best  territory, 
now  named  Albany.  A  line  of  military  is  posted  along  the 
Steyskamma,  and  the  Caffre  sovereign  has  consented  to  re- 
ceive missionaries  into  his  territory,  and  to  celebrate  fairs 
on  the  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inter- 
course, which  had  be6n  interrupted  by  the  war.  Driven 
from  their  most  fertile  lands  into  a  desert  too  barren  for  theit 
support,  this  interesting  and  once  happy  people  seem  destin- 
ed to  the  extinction  so  lately  suffered  by  their  neighbours, 
the  Gonaquas,  or  the  still  more  degraded  fate  of  the  wretch- 
ed Bushmen.  Want  infallibly  produces  desptur ;  the  fron- 
tier colonists,  instead  of  being  secured  by  this  precipitate 
advance  of  their  boundary,  or  by  unheeded  |)roclamationd 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Caffres, 
may  possibly  yet  have  cause  to  regret  that  cupidity  which 
has  added  the  impulse  of  hunger  to  the  thirst  of  ven-^ 
geance. 

-  The  arithmetic  of  the  Koussas  is  confined  to  addition.  Arithmetic 
which  h  perfonned  by  counting  on  the  fingers ;  they  are^<««»^ 
without  signs  for  decimal  notation.  Their  longest  measure 
of  time  is  the  lunar  month ;  an  addition  soon  results  that 
surpasses  the  bounds  of  their  arithmetic ;  they  are  unable 
to  determine  a  very  inconsiderable  period  of  time,  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  future ;  they  succeed  better  in  marking 
with  precision  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  this  is  effected  by  ex- 
tending the  arm  towards  the  point  where  the  sun  at  the 
time  is  seen  on  the  horizon.  To  this  ignorance  of  calcula- 
tion, and  total  want  of  chronology  thence  resulting,  must  be 
attributed  their  deficient  information  respecting  the  origin 
and  the  history  of  their  nation ;  every  thing  known  by 
them  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to  this : — <<  In  the 
country  where  the  sun  rises  was  another  country  w:hence 
the  first  Caffres  have  come,  and  in  general,  all  the  inha- 
VOL.  IV.  2  c 
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JBOOK  bitants,  as  well  as  aniinals  of  the  globe ;  at  tbe  same  tim^ 
'   both  sun  and  moon  appeared  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  as 


well  as  trees,  grass,  and  other  vegetables,  for  the  nourish* 
ment  of  men  and  cattle.^ 
The  Tam-  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams  the 
^^^  Zomo  and  Bassah,  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tamboo- 
Juis ;  the  true  name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  tra^- 
veller,  is  Ma-T^imba.  It  is  from  these  people  that  the 
Koussas  derive  their  i^ngs,  composed  less  of  words  thaa 
of  syllables  unintelligible  to  them^lves*.  They  possess 
iron  and  copper  mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  thdr  rings  are 
joomposed  of  a  similar  metal  K  On  the  other  side  of  the  Nsr 
The  Ham-  bagana  are  the  Hambaunas  ;  their  identity  with  the  Mavnr 
pookas,  supported  by  Lichtenstein,  is  not  altogether  iiv- 
contestible.  The  first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Qonaquas 
to  a  colony  bordering  on  the  Tambookas ;  the  second  ig 
the  name  that  the  traveller  Van-Reenen^,  beard  given  i^ 
the  country,  a  name  also  known  to  Sparqaann.  Accord- 
ing to  (lichtenstein,  the  Koussas  call  them  Immbo.  Thej 
cannot  be  distinguished  among  these  obscure  and  unc^r 
tain  dpnoininatioivi.  Among  the  colonies  remptct  Irom  tlie 
coast  are  the  Abbatoana  and  Maduana. 
jg^j  oif  The  coast  ai  Natal  is  terminated  by  the  bay  of  LoreQZO- 

^^gfi^  Marquez,  to  which  a  maritime  lake,  situated  on  the  north<^ 
em  border,  has  caused  to  be  given  the  Portuguese  name  of 
bay  dft  Lagoa,  that  is  the  Bay  of  the  Small  Lake.  It  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bay  of  Algo^  situate 
ed  eight  degrees  farther  south.  Th^  fertile  borders  of  this 
beautiful  and  large  bay  have  often  tempt^  the  ambition 
of  Eurppeans;  the  establishm/e^t  which  could  th^re  be 
formed  nught  export  great  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
rivers  Af  afumo  and  Maquinis,  or  Saint-Esprit^  which  there 
empty  themselves,  are  ;still  traced  according  to  ancient 
charts,  and  have  not  been  explored  by  any  known  travel- 
ler. 

f  Lichtenstein,  p.  41T.  ^  Spannaxm,  p.  45|« 

» Van-Reenen  quoted  by  Bruns,  Afrika,  III.  7Q. 
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•In  ascendiDg  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rivers,  will  B0OJ( 
be  found  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  nation  of  the  Betjouan*  ^^^^^* 
as,  that  have  been  yisited  by  travellers  from  the  Cape.  The  Bet- 
,  This  nation  is  called  Briquaa  by  the  Hottentots,  from^^"******* 
i?hom  they  are  separated  by  the  inhospitable  desert  of  th)^ 
Bushmen.     M.  Barrow,  in  writing  this  name  fiushwa^ 
nay  has  scarcely  committed  a  serious  error,  because  the  dif- 
ficulty of  expressing  the  precise  sounds  of  Africa^  idioms 
ought  to  make  us  even  doubt  the  orthography  given  witl^ 
the  greatest  appearance  of  accuracy-     We  are  told  that  \\ 
also  takes  the  name  of  Moulitjouanaa  and  Siffouanaif.    In^ 
order  to  decide  which  of  these  names  is  the  true  patrony-^ 
mic  of  the  nation,  its  etjnmology  ought  to  be  known. 

The  country  of  this  people,  situated  between  the  twen«  Appearance 
.  tieth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  haua  very  agree-^^*  ***"*" 
able  and  varied  aspect ;  forests  of  mimosa  are  intermixed, 
with  fine  pastura^.  The  Betjouanas  are  divided  into 
several  tribes :  oU  e^itering  the  country  from  the  south, 
that  of  M^^opingSy  on  the  river  Kurumanay  is  first  met 
with ;  it  is  the  least  powerful.  One  degree  farther  norths  Names  of 
on  the  river  Setabi,  are  found  the  Murulonffs;  their  num-^*"^***"* 
bet  amounts  to  ten  thousand.  Some  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  these  two  tribes,  then  united  at  the  source 
Takoon,  constituted  the  renowned  city  oiLatakoq^  of  which, 
^a^row  has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  Though  shifted 
from  its  former  site,  it  is  still  as  large  as  the  new  cit;y  oi[  the 
same  name,  fifty-sist  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the  source 
of  the  Krooman  river  ^.  The  MalfaroquaSy  to  the  west^i, 
CO  the  Jower  confines  of  Kurum^na,  border  upon  the  Hot* 
tentpt  Dammara^^  To  the  north  of  Murulong  are  the  Wan^ 
Jsetzees,  The  Tamviahasy  otherwise  called  red  BriquaSj 
a  very  numerous  colony,  occupy  several  villages  to  the 
north-east  of  Matjapings,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Muru- 
longs,  and  north  of  the  .Kharamankeys,  a  tribe  of  Hotten- 
tot-Coranas,  with  whom  they  live  in  most  perfect  harmony, 
frequently  uniting  in  marriage,  with  a  view  of  rendering 

*  CunpbeQ't  Sec(m4  Jo*uBey>  !•  Mi^  «nd  pusim. 
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BOOK  their  friendship  more  intimate.     The  people  of  iThqfai,  td 
^^^^^*   the  north-east  of  the  preceding,  are  also  very  numerous^ 


but  little  known.     Three  days  journey  to  the  north-east 
of  Wanketsees,  and  due  north  of  the  Khojas,  are  stationed 
the  MukhuruiAsj  under  a  chief  renowned  for  his  bravery. 
Tribe  of     Lastly,  to  the  north-eKst  of  these  inhabit  the  MaguiniSj  the 
^M>ya-  ^^^  powerful  and  rich  of  the  Betjouanaa  tribes.    A  Mat. 
japing  who  had  vidted  them,  assured  M .  Licbtenstein, 
that  they  were  numberless,  like  the  sand*    It  is  they  who 
furnish  to  the  others,  knives,  needles,  ear-rings,  and  braoep- 
lets  of  iron  and  copper,  which  travellers  have  been  so 
much  astonished  to  find  among  these  savages.     They  ex* 
tract  the  metal  from  a  chain  of  mountiuns  lying  between 
them  and  the  Mukhurizis.     Campbell,  in  1821,  penetrate 
ed  as  far  as  Kurechanee,  the  capital  of  the  Maroot^ees, 
and  was  favourably  received.  They  have  made  consideraUe 
progress  in  the  arts,  and  understand  the  art  of  working 
iron  and  copper,   with  the  first  of  which  their  country 
abounds.     Their  country  lies  on  the  twenty-fourth  paral- 
lel of  south  latitude.     Though  not  in  inmiediate  omtact 
with  the  last  Portuguese  posts  of  Monomotapa,  they  occa- 
sionally travel  down  to  these  settlements;  and  it  was  by 
their  accounts  that  the  other  Betjouanas  became  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  of  white  men,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  of  them  doubted  until  they  had  seen  the  Dutch 
among  them.     The  Mahalaseela,  to  the  north-east,  who 
use  elephants  as  beasts  of  burden,  sell  beads,  and  live  near 
the  great  water ;  the  Matteevey lai  to  the  east,  who  live  near 
the  great  water,  and  have  long  hmr ;  the  Mollaquama,  who 
Kve  to  the  north.east,^d  bring  beads  to  the  Bouquains ;  the 
Malchaquam,  eight  days  journey  to  the  east;  lastly,  the 
Bouquains  and  Wanketzees,  are  the  immediate  neighbours 
of  the  Marootzees.   Beads  with  them  are  the  great  medium 
of  circulation.     The  art  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  is 
known  and  practised  at  Kurechanee'.     The  population  is 
estimated  at  16,000,  that  of  each  of.  the  Latakees,  4000. 

1  CampbeD,  L  %SU 
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Thefle^  different  statiBs,  under  the  goviemmeni  of  parti*  BOOK 
cular  chiefs,  who  are  often  engaged  in  war,  are  neverthe«  ^^^*' 
less  united  by  language,,  manners,  and  customs.     Being  Manners 
•^reat  travellers,  the  Betjouanas  all  know  each-other  n!eU:;  ^m^^V 
.  the  sons  of  good  families,  and  principally  of  the  chiefs  who 
aspire  to  the  succession,  are  constrained  to  make  long 
.  joomeys,  for  the  sake  of  forming  friendly  connexions  and       .\-^ 
alliances  useful  to  their  tribe,  in  case  of  necessity. 

"Less  tall  than  the  Caffres,  and  as  weU  proportioned, Thdr phy- 
iheir  form  is  even  more  elegant ;  the  brown  tint  of  their  "^^"^  "*^ 
.skin  is  between  the  shining  bla<^  of  the  negro  and  the 
yeliow  ground  of  th^  Hottentot ;  the  form  of  their,  face  ex* 
actly  resembles  th^t  of  the  Caffres  (Eoussas)  ;  excepting 
that  the  UQse  is  moite  frequently  arched,  and  the  li£S  like 
those  of  the  E^rcqpean ;  the  expression  of  their  eyes,,  and 
j^  certain  fiom^thing  about  the  mouth,  often  gives  tbem  an 
.a.ppearanc«  pf  men  possessing  great  sensibility  without  re- 
finement ;  the  free  and  harmonious  play  of  their  eounteii- 
^ce,  of  their  gestures,  and  of  all  their  muscle^)  reflect,  as 
.from  a  mirror,  the  movements  of  their  minds ;  their  laohLanguagv. 
guage  is  sonorous,  rich  in  vowels  and  aspirates,  and  weU 
.accented ;  an  elpc^tioii  approaching  to  ^banting,  joined 
tp  grea|;  s^if^ti^ess,  gives  it  all  th^  charm  of  th^  Italiap^. 

Desirous  pf  information,  they  assail  «trangera  with  ques* 
tions ;  and  the  excess  of  thei^  curiosity  is  often  troublesome* 
They  inquire  concerning  ^very  thing  new  to  them,  how« 
,^ver  little  it  may  concern  them ;  yet  a  refusal  does  not  of- 
fend, and  a  look  only,  or  gesture,  i%  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  importunities..  The  goodness  of  their  me- 
piory  is  shown  by  the  facility  witl^  w^ich  they  retain  all 
the  Dutch  names,  and  even  entire  phrases,  which  they  pro- 
pounce  better  than  the  Hottei^tpts  bom  in  the  colony.  At 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  state  of  nature  than  thp 
Caffres,  they  are  m^^t^rs  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and 
understand  the  mode  of  forwarding  thor  personal  interests 
with  address.    Always  active  and  in.  motion,  ever  without 
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BOOK  a  settled  occupation,  they  deep  little  during  the  d»y ;  dur- 
■lOLXl.  jjjg  ^g  £yy  moon,  they  often  even  pass  tke  night  in  dancing 
and  sin^ng.    Of  moderate  defiiites,  tliey  inure  thein^seiTes 
to  fktigne  by  running  whole  days  without  requiring  any 
other  food  than  that  which  is  presented  to  them  in  the  un- 
cultivated and  naked  plains  of  their  parched  countries.  At 
Food.        home  they  live  chicly  on  the  eurd^  of  mUk.     Meats  fur- 
nished by  the  chase  are  fnost  Agreeable  to  them,  they  sel- 
dom kill  cattle.      They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hyaena,  the 
wolf,  fox,  <5at,  rhinoceros,  and  swan ;  they  even  become,  it 
is  said,  in  certmn  circumstances,  anthropophagi;  they  have, 
however,  ^ui  unconqtremble  aversion  to  fish,  nor  will  th^ 
greatest  hunger  force  them  to  eat  it.    -The  ashes  in  which 
they  roast  their  meat  are  substituted  for  salt,  which  is  en- 
tirely w:aiiting  in  their  country.    They  drink  water  only 
in  the  greatest  extremity ;  they  do  not  even  use  it  for  wash- 
ing themselves.     They  do  not  understand,  like  the  Kous- 
-feas,  the  process  by  which  a  fermented  liquor  is  extracted 
from  seeds;  but  they  immediately  and  gladly  accept  wine 
and'brieindy  giveb-them  by  Europeans.     The  use  of  cer- 
tiun  herbs^  both  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  cf  powder,  wals 
familiar  to  theift  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans; 
they  bave  also  given  t6  tobacco  the  particular  name  of 
m(mtiouJeOf   while  the  Hottentot  tribes,   who  also  smoke 
wild  herbs,  especially  dakha  (Phlomis  Uoncerus)  have 
•adopted,  in  their  language,  the  shortened  word  troak  ^.   The 
Marotzees  cultivate  tobacco,  both  for  trade  and  home  con- 
DrcM.        sumption.     Their  clothes  are  neat,  and  made  of  the  skins 
'of  different  animals,  such  as  civets,  jackals,  wild  cats,  and 
antelopes.      The  men  conceal  their  nakedness  under  a 
leathern  bandage,  like  the  Jagas,  and  the  women  wear  se- 
veral aprons,  one  over  the  other;  they  also  cover  with 
'caW  the  breast,  leaving  the  belly  uncovered. 

Among  their  ornaments  may  be  observed  rings  made  of 
yellow  copper,  six  or  eight  of  which  hang  from  each  ear; 
elastic  bracelets  also*  of  the  same  metal,  and  large  ivory 

»  LichtenBtem,  Bdado&mu  les  Betioiianas,  Ana.  des  Voyaga,  torn  V. 
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Ansi  surroifiidiiM  the  Io#«r  pBstt  of  tbi^  af  to.    jKoC  havini?  BOOiC 
atws,  they  soften  the  ivoiy  in  milk,  and  then  cut  it  with 


considerable  diffieulty  with  a  knife.     They  appaar  to  po». 
sess  the  art  of  making  brass- wire;  for  the  fine  copper 
thread  which  they  very  ingeniously  wind  round  the  tail  0f 
a  giraffe  to  make  their  brac^fslets/  is  quite  a  pecuiiar  metal, 
and  tins  kind  of  merchandise  does  not  form  an  objeet  of 
exchange  with  European  vessels  employed  in  Afrkan  com-' 
merce.     Yet  M.  Lichtenstein  counted  seventy-two  of  thes^ 
bracelets  on  the  arms  of  one  woman.     They  are  manufac- 
tured at  Kurechanee.    The  construction  of  their  houses  Houiet. 
and  stables  is  very  supmor  to  that  of  the  other  itihabitanta 
of  Southern  Africa ;  but  the  women  have  alone  the  merit 
of  it.     The  form  of  their  bouses  is  generally  circular  i  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  appears  to  vary  according  to  the 
atuation  and  season :  the  interior  is  light,  dean,  and  well^ 
ventilated.    Pottery  is  also  another  kind  of  industry  re- 
fterved  for  the  women ;  they  use,  in  its  formation,  the  same 
f^Tuginous  clay,  mixed  with  mida,  that  serves  tfaem  toe     ' 
anointing  their  bodies    The  vessels  are  exactly  faemfsfrfie-  ptensflsand 
rical,  and  without  feet;  and,  notwithstanding  their  want "*'*™°*"*^ 
of  thickness,  are  very  strong.    They  also  'make  pitehers 
Very  narrow  at  the  bottom,  in  which  milk  may  be  kqit 
fipedl  Ibr  a  considerable  time  ^    The  Bet^ouanas  alia  sbew 
much  cleverness  in  smith  work.     Tfaieir  instfumettts  arei 
hammers  and  pincers  of  the  same  form  as  oilrs,  .only  a  lit*^ 
tie  more  clumsy ;  a  large  stone  serves  them  as  an  anviL 
They  understand  tempering  iron,  and  the  making  of  steel ; 
and,  ^although  badly  furnished  with  tods,  undertook  t«i 
repair  the  carriages  and  iron  tools  of  the  Dutch  who  came 
to  see  them«     They  highly  valued  the  saws,  fites^  scissors, 
and  nails,  fi^ewn  to  them,  and  immediately  understood 
their  use.    The  bark  of  several  treesi  and  the  Uireada  at 
several  species  of  rush,  furnishes  them  with  material  for> 
making  strong  packthread.    The  art  with  which  they^  c«i 


•  UditeDftein,  Annales  det  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  369.    Banow,  Namtive  of 
uiwkA^y  lanODgst  the  Bomhousnug,  sftfet  Ae  Voyage  to  Cb^dilDA 
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BOOK   figurea  on  the  jdieaths  of  th^  .knives,  hung  zound  A&t^ 
, L  necks,  on  their  hassagays,  spoons,  and  other  wooden  uten^ 


sils,  proves  that  they  do  not  want  genius  for  sculpture. 
In  some  houses  at  Kurechanee,  there  are  figures,  pillars, 
&c.  carved  or  moulded  in  hard  clay,  and  painted  in  differ*, 
ent  c(dours,  that  would  not  disgrace  European  workmen. 
They  know  how  to  paint  and  to  glaze  their  pottery*  Ivory, 
ru^s,  leather*  wood,  day,  stone,  are  all  ingeniously, 
wrought.    Their  iron  is  remarkably  fine. 

Moniity  The  Betjouanas  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  the  seat  of  which 
'^^'^^  they  place  in  the  heart :  they  say  of  an,  honest  man,  that  his. 
heart  is  white.  In  the  same  manner,  they  associate  the  ideas 
of  wicked  and  black.  Honesty,  loyalty,  and  courage,  are 
with  them  principal  virtues ;  but  the  rights  of  property 
are  not  held  by  them  very  sacred.  They  believe  in  an  in-** 
visible  master  of  nature,  supresae  distributor  of  good  and. 
evil,  whom  they  call  mourimo^  analogous  to  mourinna^  king 
or  lord:  the  sentiment  held  towards  him. appears  to  be 
'  nearer  allied  to  fear  than  love*.  The  high  priest  who  pre* 
sides  over  religious  ceremonies,  is  the.  second  personage  a& 
ter  the  king.  Their  ceremonies  are  chiefly  the  circumd-. 
sion  of  boys,  and  the  consecration  of  cattle*  The  priest^. 
are  also  employed  in  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  thp 
arrangement  of  the  calendar :  they  divide  the  year  into 
thirteen  lunar  months,  and  distinguish  the  planets  frpm  the 
other  stars.  Venus,  Sirius,  Acharnar,  and  some  others^ 
have  particular  names,  known  to  few,  To  religious  ideas 
may  be  undoubtedly  referred  the  folly  of  the  Betjouanas 
in  prognosticating  future  events  by  means  of  dice,  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  made  with  the  hoofs  of  antelopes.    Their 

Ouutiaii  conversion  to  Christianity  was  long  attempted  in  vain: 
they  appeared  to  laugh  at  our  doctrines,  and  to  jeer  at  our 
mode  of  worship.  When  spoken  to  concerning  the  Giod 
of  peace,  they  answered,  he  may  be  as  angry  as  he  pleases^ 
we  cannot,  give  up  going. to  war.  Of  five  missionaries, 
there  was  only  one  to  whom  they  shewed  any  civility  or 
attachment,  and  that  was  on  account  of  his  haying  made 
known  to  them  the  use  of  the  ploujgh.    Of  late,  howeveri. 
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they  have' all  expressed  the  greatest  willuigiiess  to  be  com  BOoiC 
verted.  '  There  is  a  misaioii  at  New  Latakoo,  in.  the  y^ry  i'XXJ. 
heart  of  their  territory ;  and  every  one  of  the  princes  vi^ 
sited  by  Mr.  Campbell  expressed  a  wish  to  have  mission^ 
aries  settled  amongst  their  people.  There  is  another  at 
Griqua  Town^  and  both  are  most  carefully  attended  by  the 
natives.  .  Indeed,  preoccupied  by  no  other  creed,  and  im<» 
pressed  with  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans,  whom 
they  call  goda^  the  open  curious  mind  of  the  Betjuana  cam 
not  be  supposed  to  be  obstinate  against  conviction.  The 
missionaries  complain  chiefly  of  their  feeble  reasoning 
powers ;  but,  after  all,  these  perhaps  differ  little  from  other 
nations  in  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  Wherev^  thd 
missionaries  have  settled,  the  people  have  become  better 
clothed,  more  industrious,  and  have  left  ofiP  the  predi^ory 
comnumdOf  which  indeed  is  notUng  but  an  expedition  un^ 
dertaken  to  de|nrive  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
Tillage  of  their  lives  and  cattle ;  but  to  which  all  the  falsd 
glory  of  war  is  attached  in  the  ideas  of  these  simple  men. 
The  chiefs  of  *th^  Griquiasy'Tammakas,  and  many  other 
tribes,  now  attend  with  solemn  regularity  on  the  preach**^ 
ing  of  the  Gospel :  even  the.  wild j  persecuted,  but  not  un« 
grateful  Bushman,  listens  with  delight  and  thankfulness  to- 
the  messengers  of  peace.  Cominunities  of  Bushmen,4to  the 
extent  of  many  hundreds,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
precarious  life  of  the  desert  to  the  blesrings  of  civilized 
Ufe,  and  are  highly  spoken  off  by  their,  benefactors,  the 
missionaries,  for  devout  and  regular  conduct.  In  this  dU' 
rection,  where  there  is  no  political  jealousy,  Christianity 
now  makes  a  rapid  and  steady  progress. 
.  Their  arms  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Caffres,  and 
eonrist  of  the  hassagay  and  the  club.  M.  Lichtoistdn 
does  not  mention  the  shield ;  but  many  of  the  tribes  use 
it  K  For  some  years  past,  they  have  also  employed  against 
t})e  Bushmens  the  same  poisoned  arrows  that  they  seize 
frpm  ^ese  implacable  brigands ;  for  they  are  unacquainU 

f  Campbells  voL  L 
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BOOK  ed  with  the  node  of  mtJshig  Ant.    The  popttliifidto,  in. 
»    ^^*  atead  of  being  dimiiiidied  by  tlie  frequent  wers  in  which 


they  ue  engaged,  is  increased  among  the  Tictomus  tribes, 
-  in  coniequence  of  the  number  of  women  and  young  ^U 
Aren  whom  they  take .  prisoaers.  Without  knowing  at 
9  piment  the  trade  of  shiTes,  the  Beljouana  appear  to  con- 
cetve  the  profit  they  might  make  by  the  sale  of  their  pfVi 
foners.  They  oflfered  to  exchange  with  M.  Lichtenstein'^a 
0(Hnp«nioiis,  children  of  ten  years  old,  fear  sheep. 
Faidndni  The  disproportion  between  the  number  of  men  and  wo- 
r^^^^,  men,  which  is  general  throughout  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  tropic,  has  ^ven  rise  to,  and  perpetuated  polyga- 
my, at  the  same  time  that  it  letains  the  wtdmen  in  a  certain 
state  of  senrility«  As  soon  as  a  young  man  can  think  of 
establishing  himself,  he  lays  out  a  part  of  his  property  in 
tl^  purchase  of  a  wife,  who  generally  costs  from  ten  to 
twelve  oxen*  The  first  busineBs  of  the  new  married  wo- 
m$n  is  Id  build  a  house,  far  which  she  must  herself  fell 
the  necessary  quantity  of  wood :  in  this  work  she  is  some^- 
times  assisted  by  her  mother  and  aisteirs;  The  building 
a<  stable  for  cattle,  the  ^ndtivation  of  the  fields,  and  all  the 
household  work^  equally  forms  a  part  of  the  service  duties 
of  a  Betgouana  woman. 

As  soon  as  the  cattik  are  increased  in  number,  the  Btet* 
jouana  thinks  of  increasing  his  family  by  purchasing  a  se- 
dond  wile,  who  is  equally  obliged  to  build  a  house  with 
stable  and  garden.  Thus  the  riches  of  a  man  are  estimate 
ed  by  the  number  of  his  wItcs.  The  Women  are  Tery 
fruitful,  and  a  Betjouana,  surrounded  by  a  nutaierous  fimii- 
ly,  resembles  much  one  of  the  patriarchs  delineated  in  the 
J5f  ^■"*^  Scripture  «.  The  Barroloos  live  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
days  journey  north  of  the  Betjouanas' ;  they  live  in  krge 
cities ;  understand  casting  iron  and  copper ;  can  engrave 
with  taste  on  wood  and  ivory ;  their  soil  is  fcfirfile,  shaded 
by  trees,  and  watered  by  rivers.  This  is  the  account  ^ven 
by  the  Be^ouanas  to  European  travellers ;  and  it  is  con- 

r  * 

«  Licfatenftdn,  L  c.  '  Ikmm,  eompsie  with  Ltcfatenitctn* 


fiemed  bjr  die  bte  reseaiv^es  x>f  Mr.  Campbell.  The  BObft 
Wanketzeens,  ICaiotzees,  Masbows,  Yattabas,  and  Bou-  ^^^^* 
qoaini,  ibough  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Betjftiana  h&nl 
guage^  are  not  calied  Be^uanad,  but  Borooloogs.  The 
above  .partieulaiB  dien  apply  perfectly,  w  we  ha^  tteeti,  16 
those  nationa  of  :the  Be^uan  territory  comprehended  und» 
4he  term  Bbioblongs.  Tbe  country  is  w^t  supplied  with, 
wood  and  water,  and  very  fertile;  and  they  both  posses^ 
coDsideiabie  acqnamtance  widi  the  art^,  and  trade  with  na- 
ttoDB  to  the  east,  having  direct  communication  with  the 
Portiligueae. 

•    From  the  travdb  of  Campbell  it  appearii  that  tile  fartb-  Connezioii 

est  country  to  the  north^West,  kndwn  totbe  Betjouanas  or  ^^  *^* 

•Boroolongs,  is  named  Mampoar.    The  Kijih/ht/r^y  are  a  and  Congo. 

-people  living  a  moiHii'^s  journey  to  die  north-west  of  Lata^ 

Icoo,  from  wbbm  tbe  latter  procure  the  ^kins  of  the  wild  , 

cot.  .  North  of  the  Orange  river  lies  ihfe  country  of  the 

Great  Namaquas^  which,  to  about  lat.  96^  south,  and  long. 

19^  west,  is  watered  by  tbe  tributary  streakns  of  the  i*ish 

and  Orange  liVers,  and  therefore  tolerably  fertile,  but  to 

ite  east  and  north  of  this  Ues  the  great  south'eto  Zahara, 

br  dasert,  extending  probably  to  the  equator,  and  inbaHt- 

fid  only  by  wandering  Bushmen^    This  vast  region  of 

'tend,  studded  here  and  there  by  tref^s,  is  boundted.  est  the 

eastern  side  by  the  Betjouans,  Mardt^ees,  ^uad  by  other 

tidbes,  wUk^  they  denominate  as  follows  * :— -ndrth  of  Ku- 

rechanee,  tbe  Moquana,  Bamangwatoo;  nordi-east,  the 

Macallaka;  eaat,  Bapalangye,  Massoona;  east  by  south, 

Babatja;  south-east,  Basaetza,  Booropolongs,  Maribana, 

Babooklola,  Bamoobopa,  Bapoohene;  south  soutb-east, 

Bapo,  Bammatow,  Balicana,  Bahooba,  Bapeeree,  Buklo- 

^a,  Moolehe, ;  Moohoobeloo,  Moooianyanna,  Mohawpee,      '     '  ^ 

jPommal^etee,  Peeree.    Besides  these  tribes,  or  nations,  to 

the  south  soutb-eadt,  Barrow  and  Campbell  ascertidnec^ 

that  great  hordes  of  both  native  and  Betjuana  Bushmen 

jph^l^t  the  country  south-east  of  Latakoo,  iminediately 
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BOOK   beliiiid  th^  Taiabookas,  and  in  a  line  drawni  firom  Pc^ 
Natal  to  Latakoo,     These  Bushmen  possess  herds  of  cat- 


jtle.  The  Wanketzees  are  utuated  to  the  west  of  the 
Marotzees,  from  whom  they  are  diyided  by  a  chaiit  of 
mountains  passing  from  north-east  to  aauth^east;  they 
are  commanded  by  a  treacherous  prince  called  Makabba^ 
and  at  present  bear  the  worst  character  of  all  the  south* 
em  tribes  except  the  Bushmen.  Tnurelling  from  sun* 
Mampoor.  j|ge  to  sunset,  MampoQr;  situated  on  the  sea-a.de»  is  two 
moons  journey  from  Lattakoo,  and  three  moons  wh^i 
the  travellers  are  encumbered  with  cattle,  the  plunder  oE 
these  being  the  object  of  this  distant  tnaich*  The  desert  be. 
yond  Kally harry  bears  mimosa  treeff,  and  others,  unknown 
to  the  Latakoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow^  The 
j^urface  of  this  great  desert,  which  reaches  from  the  Na» 
maquas  to  Long  Mountain  and  the  Wanketzees,  extendi 
ing  1000  miles  to  the  north,  and  500  to  the  west  of  Lata*. 
koo»  is  not  p^ectly  level,  and  though  generally  covered 
with  sand,  has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  holl6¥rs»  The 
water-melon  i^  pretty  copious ;  watcar  is  extremely  soaioe; 
There  is  a  nation  at  its  farthest  extremity  caUed  Quabee^ 
(or  Grass  Knee)  K  The  extent  of  this  desert^  as  obtained 
from  natives,  brings  it  to  the  10th  degree  of  Southern,  lata* 
tude ;  in  short,  into  the  country  of  the  Gii^gas  or  Jagas  <^ 
Congo ;  who,  it  is  evident,  are  nothing  but  the  wandering 
Bushmen  of  the  desert,  and  the  desolating  commandos  of 
the  Betjuanaa  and  Booroolongs.  By  such  inquiries  the 
benevolent  labours  of  the  mismnaries  expand  the  bound* 
aries  of  science ;  but  we  have  to  resume  the  suligect  of  cen* 
tral  Africa  in  the  course  of  the  next  Book* 

Tnhamhanf,  In.  resuming  the  description  of  the  maritime  countries^ 
we  shall  pass  over  in  haste  Inhambanej  extending  from  La« 
goa  bay,  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes,  where  a  fort  built  by 
the  Portuguese  pointa  out  the  southern  limit  of  the  posses* 
^ons,  claimed  by  this  nation.    Cape  Selgado  is  the  north^^ 

t  CraapbeU^  11.  p  ISO. 


<hi  TroAtki'.    This  whole  extent  of  coast  is  Called  the  Go-  BOOK 
verfmmtqf  Sena,  or  Mozambique,    The  coast  of  Inhanujf^. 
bane,  is  covered  with  pasturage  and  destitute  of  wood  \ 
Each  village  has  its  independent  chief  \     The  country  of 
Sabia  contains  nDthing.remarkable«     The  kingdom  of  Bo-TheVini?. 
tonga  is  often  called  Sofala,  or  Sephala,  the  latter  Appears  ^^1^^ 
to  be  only  the  maritime  part  c^  it ;  the  name  of  Sofala  de«  ^nga. 
notes  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  Law  country  y. 
Four  hundred  executioners  constantly  precede  the  king  of 
this  country,  who  assumes  the  titles  of  Grcmd-sorcerer^ 
and  Grand-robber.    These  words  perhaps  excite  in  the 
vaind  of  an  African,  ideas  equally  just  and  liberal,  as  the 
phrases  applied  to  the  paternal  wisdom  and  august  magni# 
ficence  of  our  sovereigns  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  Euro* 
pean  courtien       Four  ministers  traver^  the  Idngdom 
yearly,  one  represents  the  person  of  the  monarch,  a  second 
his  eyes,  a  third  his  mouth,  and  a  fourth  his  ears. 
:   The  golden  treasures  of  this  country  have  become  quitef 
a  common  place  among  the  Arabian  geographers;  thia 
precious  metal,  however,  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  in-* 
tenor.     The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  tolerable.     Th^  ftp^ 
proaches  to  the  coast  are  dreaded  on  account  of  the  nimi« 
berless  reefs  and  banks  of  sand.     It  is  asserted  that  among  ' 

the  inhabitants  there  is  a  race  of  gigantic  form,  who  deli- 
ver up  their  prisoners  of  war  to  a  nation  in  the  interior,  to 
be  devoured '.  Those  residing  on  the  coast  have  embrac* 
ed  the  Mahometan  rehgion,  and  in  some  measure  the  Ara- 
bic language.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dyeing 
their  cotton  stuffs. 

The  state  of  Monomotapay  situated  behind  Sofala,  is,  £mpiieof 
like  the  latter,  watered  by  the  Zambeze,  one  of  the  great  ^®°**"^ 
rivers  of  Africa,  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  four 
mouths  or  branches;    namely,  in . proceeding  from  the 
i^ortl^  to  the  south^  the  Quiiitaney  the  Cuama^  which  ap« 

^  Ramusio,  Conection  des  Voyages,  t.  L  p.  39?« 

'  fiucquoy.  Voyage,  trad,  allem.  p.  22. 

'  Hartmanni,  Edrisi  Afiica,  p,  109 ;  ReUnd  P^to^lUia,  p.  37?« 

*  Bucquoy,  p.  4  and  5. 
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BOOK   pears  to  be  the  prtncipal,  the  Luabo,  and  the  LtuibcUf 
^^^^  The  nathet  say  that  this  river  arigiBates  from  a  great 
lake^  and  receives  its  name  from  a  village  not  far  from  ita 
source.     It  is  very  rapid,  and  in  some  places  a  league  in 
breadth.     It  ascoids  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sicamhi^ 
J  above  Tfte,  wher?  there  is  a  cataract  of  an  astonishing 

.  height,  and  constant  falls  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Chicova,  where  are  found  mines 
of  ntver.  The  Tiflmieie  inundates  the  country  in  the 
same  manner  as-  the  Nile ;  but  in  the  month  of  April  In 
sailing  upon  thi^  river,  it  rs  very  hazardous  to  plunge  the 
afnH  (Mr  foot  mto  the  water,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
^ndne-  and  daring  crocodiles*.  Monomotapa  abounds  in  rice, 
maize,  fruits,  and  beasts ;  it  is  cultivated  along  the  riyers, 
but  the  rest  of  the  land,  although  uncultivated,  iqipears 
fertile,  since  vast  forests  are  found  there  inhabited  by  ele- 
phants,  ibinoceroses,  wild  oxen  called  meroosj  tigers^ 
strong  enough  to  carry  off  a  calf,  zebras,  antelopes,  and 
monkeys  ^  The  hippc^tamus  and  tortoise  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  Portuguese  have  bred  a  few  homed  cattle  ; 
but  horses  are  altogether  wanting.  The  miileral  kingdom 
appears  interesting.  Gold  dust  every  where  abounds ;  the 
Portuguese  collect  it  in  the  environs  of  THe^  the  nativesf 
in  the  province  of  Manica ;  in  addition  to  these  are  enu-r 
merated  the  gold  mines  of  Boro  and  Quaiicuy^  where  this 
precious  metal  lies  imbedded  in  a  rock. 

The  kingdom  of  Butua  is  considered  the  richest  in 
gold.  Masses  of  native  silver  have  been  met  with.  The 
natives  diligently  work  some  iron  mines. 
^^**"8y  The  niame  of  Monomotapa  signifies,  accorcEng  to  some 
lume.  authors,  the  king  of  Motapa,  it  is  written  by  others  Beno- 
MotapOj  which,  according  to  an  ingenious  observation,  ap- 
pears to  signify  in  Arabic  "  a  people  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers,'' and  consequently  only  an  appellative  girento  these' 
nations  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  conquered  the  sea-coasts/. 


■  Thomaan,  Voyage,  p.  183:  *  Ideod,  p.  US,  119.  el  122- 

^  Lichtenstein,  Aichives  Ethnogri^  1. 1,  p.  2951 


If  QZASHBIQUfir  9Q9 

JEIowever  it  m^j  he^  tbe  sovereigiiy  to  whom  the  title  <3f  BOd'k 
emperor  is  given  hy  the  Pcartuguese,  fonnerly  extended  J__l 
lu9  domiuioQ  over  a  great  number  of  vassal. kings:  be  is 
now,  say  tbey^  one  of  the  mpiit  powerful  princes  of  Africa. 
The  great  ^^oa^  of  Butua,  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Monvi^ 
an  unknown  language,  appear  to  be  nlent  evidences  of  ta^  "'^ 
cient  .civilization  extinguished  during  the  presence  of  4»v]i 
wars,  or  which  may  have  disappeared  with  the  nfition^     - 
great  both  in  commerce  and  arm^,  of  which  these  monu^ 
ments  9ppeaP  to  be  etvctions. 

The  province  and  cities  of  the  empire  of  MoQoniotapaPr<n«icet 
are  not  better  known  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth. cen-^*****^ 
tury .  ZimbetQg,  is  the  collective  name  of  evety  great  city^ 
like  Jim  in  China*  It  is  the  name  of  the.emperor-s  rein^ 
depce,  which  is  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  |x>pu« 
ions  city,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  nveti 
Tefiemi  Sena  lore  two  Portuguese  forts ;  the  first,  also 
c^l^d  Sim-'YagQy  i^  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  league* 
^i^t  .of  the  great  cataract.  The  Portuguese  still  possess 
on  this  river  the  post  of  Chicceva  and  Masmpaj  near  the 
gold  mountains  of  mount  Fura.  The  post  of  Zumbc^ 
where  the  Banians  manufacture  gold  {date,  has  been  sent, 
ed  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  natives  ^.  The  people  ^ 
this  country  go  nearly  naked,  hke  those  of  the  western 
coast ;  they  are  superstitious,  and  believe  in  magic  and  en*- 
ehantments.  Aiccording  to  rieports  whidi  seem  doubtful, 
the  .king,  on  days  of  ceremony,  cmrnes  su^nded  at  his 
side  a  small  spade  as  an  emblem  of  agriculture.  The 
children  of  the  great  men  are  r^ained  at  court  as  hostages ; 
and  the  king  sends  every  year  an  officer  into  the  provinces. 
It  is  at  that  lime  the  custom  for  the  people  to  testify  tbeiv 
loyahy  by  putting  out  thdo:  fires,  and  righting  them  by 
fire  taken  from  the  officor^s  tordi.  It  is  said  that  the  em-- 
peror^s  guard  consiat&  of  a  squad]X)n  of  women  lightly 


*  Report  of  DominicBn  Missionaries,  cited  in  the  Diario  di  Boma,  Febro-' 
aiy,  1810. 
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BOOK  armed.    After  alL  is  it  asoertaiiied  whether  this  famous 
monarch  exists  at  present,  as  an  independent  sovere^n  ? 


Pufage  A  more  interesting  question  for  a  traveller  is  the  posn- 
contioent  of  bility  of  crossing  the  unknown  country  between  Mcmonuv 
SratlMni  inpn  im^  Congo.  The  Portuguese  asd  African  slave 
""^  laerchaats  have  already  often  conducted  convoys  of  ne. 
groes  from  Angola  to  Sena,  and  from  Sena  to  Angola.  The 
two  posts  of  PedroMiegraSf  in  the  interior  of  Congo,  and 
of  Chicaoaf  in  the.  interior  of  Monomoti^ia,  are  therespec- 
tive  points  of  departure ;  the  distance  is.  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  leagues,  and  its  performance  occupies  a 
whole  season :  wandering  hordes  are  frequently  met,  and 
elevated  plateaus  are  crossed  where  gold  in  powder  is  col- 
lected. The  reports  received  from  Portuguese  exiles  re> 
siding  at  Sena,  and  transmitted  by  two  learned  men,  M« 
(Dorrea  de  Serra,  and  M.  Constancio  %  leave  no  rjoom  lor 
reasonable  doubts.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  decla- 
ration of  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  who  declares  him* 
iSelf  ignorant  of  these  journeys,  loses  its  weight,  when  it  is 
MPsidere^f  that  it  is  not  at  Mozambique,  but  at  Cfaicova, 
or  at  least,  at  Sena;  that  information  of  the  fact  must  be 
collected.  Moreover, .  the  governor  consulted  by  M.  Salt, 
appeared  to  have,  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  circumstaaoes 
generally  known  concerning  the  geography  of  M<Hiomo« 
tapa.  •  ■*  f 

,  Bepulsed  from  the  interior,  our  curiosity  must  rapidly 
survey  the  remaining  part  of  the  western  coasts  governed 
by  the. Portuguese.  - 

Com!  of  -  The  coast  of  Mozambique  every  where  ]msents  danger- 
^ucT"*^  ous  reefs  and  shoals,  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
small  islands.  The  rivers,  although  very  wide  at  their 
mouth,  come  not  from  a  great  distance ;  they  take  their 
rise  from  the  foot  of  a  long  and  high  chain  of  mountmns, 
to  which,  on  account  of  their  .splintered  peaks,  has  been 
given  the  Portuguese  name  of  Picos  Fragosoa* 

•  Obimador  PorCagocz,  Pcriodaaa  CoUcctioit,  No.  IV. 
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7he  i>ort  of  tlie  Isle  of  M6za]dbi4ue;  although  dTdtflicalt    BOOK 
entrance',  is  very  good,  and  can  afford  secure  shelter  to 


maoy  vessels.  The  PortusniesehaTe  a  fort  very  well  built.  ^*y  ^  *« 
and  hold  under  their  jurisdiction  the  inhabitants,  who  ai!e 
Moors,  and  are  governed  by  a  fiheerif.  The  Portuguese 
ships,  on  theii^  voyage  to  India,  enter  and  remain  in  the 
port  of  Mozambique  during  a  month ;  formerly,  among 
other' merchandize,  they  took  in  slaves,  which  they  carried 
to  India ;  but  King  Joseph  the  seccmd,  under  the  minis- 
try of  Pombal,  forbad  this  oommeree,  and  the  present 
Queen  has  enforced  the  ordw.  The  principal  objects  of 
exportation  at  present  are  gold  and  elephants^  teeth ;  these 
last  are  very  abundant ;  they  are  kept  in  spacnous  maga- 
aanes',  and  are  shipped  off  during  the  ndonth  of  August 
every  year  for  Goa.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  car- 
ried on  betwem  this  plaee  and  Madagacfcar ;  and  all  the 
commerce  of  these  countries  appears  to  be  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  charge  of  government. 

The  unhealthy  state  of  Mozambique  has  induced  the 
Inhabitants  to  build  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  a^eeable 
and  large  village  of  M^^urU^  at  this  Ume  more  populous 
than  the  city  \   The  governor's  palace  raises  itself  majesti- 
cally above  a  forest  of  cocoa,  cashew,  and  mango  trees. 
The  principal  nauon  on  this  coast  is  that  of  if acot<a« ;  The  Ma- 
the  MoffpuSf  also  the  MusAmbes^  live  in  the  interior.    The  tibTooantiy 
name  •  of  the  first  of  these  nations  appears  to  merit  every  ^  Vakvak. 
attention  of  geographers.     It  appears  to  furnish  the  so- 
lution of  an  ancient  geographical  problem.     The  terri- 
tory of  Vakvakj   or  Wakwak  extends,  according  to  the 
Arabians,  from  Zanguebar  as  far  as  Sofala ;  it  is  precisely 
the  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Macouas :  are  not  the 
two  names  identical  ?  A  dight  alteration  of  orthography 
may  have  confounded  these  names  in  the  Arabic  '•     Such 

'^Thomoniit  p.  54,  55^ 

K  CoIHn,  Notices  respecting  Mozambique,  in  Annalcs  det  Voyagei,  t.  IX* 
11.313. 
^  Salt,  Second  Voyage. 

'  olaSU  (ouakouak.)    olJfLe  (makouaL) 

vot.  IV.  2  n 
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BOOK  is  the  ooneluraoii  to  whidi  a  ratioiial  etynoiogy  would  seem 
^^^^'  to  lead  us.  The  truth  is,  that  Maoot^  m  the  dialects  of 
southern  Africa,  merely  signifies  a  white  nian,  Boi  is  ap- 
plied bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior^  indifferently  to  the 
Dutch  and  English  at  the  Gape  of  GkxMl  H«)pe,  or  to  the 
Arabs  and  Portugsese  on  the  Aores  of  Mozambique*^. 
Anciently,  Wakwak  may  have  had  the  same  significatidn, 
so  rapidly  do  the  dialects  of  Africa  degenerate :  and  the 
j  Makasses  of  the  west  coast  \  north  of  the  Orange,  probably 

'  derive  their  name  firom  a  similar  origin. 

The  coast  The  northern  part  of  the  govemaient  of  Mozambique 
Queximbe.  jefiygg  Jtg  name  of  Q^erimbe  from  a  tfmall  island  wliere  the 
Portuguese  have  a  fort,  and  where  they  allow  the  Frendi 
to  trade  '"i  (Hbo  is  another  of  their  posts.  The  idands  of 
this  coast  are  under  the  govemmeat  of  an  Arab  sheik,  a 
vassal  of  Portugal,  whose  possessions  tenmnate  at  Cape 
Delgado. 

k  Campbell,  II.  p.  3£S.  >  Above,  p.  339. 

f  JSUticaxAi  Commefoe  te  lode*  Odaaitlt&y  p.  SO. 
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•Ckmtinuatiim  cf  the  description  <jf  J^Hca.^^Basiem  coast, 
'  Or  Zanguebar  and  Afan.'-^Smarks  oh  ^  iMsrior  of 
'     Sauihem  Jl^rka. 

Those  i«gions  which  ai«  least  known  itCUsct  more  par-    BOOK 
ticulaily  the  atteDtion  xif  wnters  who  fere  aiixiolis  tp  sati^  ^^^* 
the  curiosity  of  thdr  philoBOphical  readers.     We  shall, 
.therefore,  devote  a  whole  book  to  the  description  of  coun- 
tries, which  both  English  and  French  compilers  of  geo- 
^aphy  generally  di^patc^  in  two  cht  thr^  ^ages. 

Cape  Delgado  determines  the  southern  limit  of  ZanguC' ZangaOutt 
bar,  or  the  coast  of  Zangues,  Zifigues^  or  Zmdges,  for  thejg^^^^ 
name  given  by  the  Arabicms  tp  the  inhabitants,  is  written  ans. 
in  these  three  ways.     The  Arabian  accounts  are  those 
only  which  aj^ar  to  embrjeuse  the  whole  of  continental 
Zanguebar.     A  gr^t  river,  filled  with  crocodiles^  sandy 
.deserts,  a  burning  dimate^  leoplirds  of  a  large  size,  innu- 
merable elephants,  giraffes,  and  wild  asses  or  eebras,  mines 
of  iron,  from  which  the  natives  derive  their  favourite  or- 
Baments ;  tbp  dourah  and  banana,  as  alimentary  plants ;  as 
lieasts  of  burden,  oxen,  which  are  also  used  in  war;  sudi 
are  the  remark  of  physical  geography  which  can  be  col* 
lected  in  the  writili|^  of  Ibn-al«Wardi  %  Massoudi  ^  .£chr». 
si  %  and  Bakoui  \     The  country  of  Zingues,  or  Ziudges, 

•  Notices  aad  £xtiatfU  from  ManuBcripti,  If.  38. 

^  Eiatane  QiiAiremdre,  Mkm.  wax  TEfi^te,  &e.  ?ri.  II*  181* 

c  Htttmann,  Ediin  Aliicii,  101-^101. 

^  N«tiQ8i»  &c.  XI.  395. 
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BOOK  extends,  according  to  the  Arabians,  from  Abyssinia  as  far 
*  aa  the  territory  of  OudkouaJc,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  country 
of  Makouas,  or  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  It  is  in  length 
seven  hundred  ^r^a?^^  by  which  are  probably  meant 
Arabic  miles,  for  there  are  just  seven  hundred  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Madagoxo,  otherwise  the  whole  coast  from  the 
straits  of  Babel-Mandel  to  Sofala  must  be  included.  The 
capital  is  Kabila^  a  name  in  which  Quiloa  may  be  recog- 
nized.  The  people  live  without  law,  and  without  any  defi- 
nite form  of  religion.  Every  one  worships  the  object  of  his 
fancyi— a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  iron ;  they,  never- 
theless^ acknowliedge  a  supreme  God,  whom  they  call  Mdk^ 
landilouj  a  word  which  calls  to  mind  the  Molofigo  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sofala,  and  which  thus  attaches  the  Zingues 
to  the  race  of  Cafires.  The  king,  who  is  said  to  assume 
the  title  of  "  Wakliman,  or  Son  of  the  Supreme  Lord  ^^ 
marches  at  the  head  of  300,000  troops  mounted  on  oxen. 
The  Zingues  conquered,  during  the  third  age  of  the  He- 
gira,  a  part  of  Easterly  Arabia  and  of  Irac. 
European  Europeans  have  visited  only  the  i3land3  and  some  mari- 
aocoants.  ^jujg  places  of  Zanguebar ;  we  will  follow  them  by  aacend- 
^y^  ing  from  south  to  north*  The  island  of  Quj/ba,  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  opposite  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  called  Coavo*  This  situation  gives  it  three  safe  ports, 
spacious,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  banks  of 
the  rivters  are  ornamented  by  large  trees,  with  villages  in- 
terspersed, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Quiloa. 
The  island,  accessible  at  all  times,  is  the  mart  for  the  trade 
of  slaves  of  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar.  The  continent 
produces  a  species  of  teak^wood,  as  durable  as  that  from 
Surat,'  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  fit  for  the  building  of 
ships.     The  sugar-cane,  cotton  tree,  and  indigo,  are  its  na- 


*  The  word  WakUman^  quoted  after  Massoudi  by  Qttatrembie,  appears  to  be 
Arabian.  WMkU,  is  a  governor*  or  vioeiioy.  Iman^  the  riame  of  the  Arab 
eorereigns  of  Yemen,  Mascatc,  and  Adij.  The  pietendedking  of  the  Zing^Mi 
may  be  only  a  vaisal,  former  or  present,  of  the  Iman  of  Adel  or  Maicate.  ' 
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ttual  products.  The  baobab,  the  tairmnad  tiee^  the  cedar,  BOOK 
the  tree  that  produces  the  gum  copal,  and  the  coffee  plant  ^^^^^* 
of  Madagascar,  are  also  found  here.  Game,  and  heids  of 
every  species  of  animal,  particularly  of  the  wild  ox,  as 
well  as  riyer  and  sea-fish,  are  here  abundant.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  panthers,  lions,  leopards,  wild  asses,  or  zebras, 
are  often  seen  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  to 
quench  their  thirst  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Millet  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 

The  king  is  a  n^pro,  and  receives  much  respect,  but  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Moorish  vizier,  called  MaUin^ 
danCf  who  governs  supremely  in  the  name  of  this  titular 
monarch,  whom  he  may  even  depose  by  conferring  the  dig* 
nity  on  another  of  his  own  choice'.  This  vizier  appears 
to  be  a  governor  sent  by  the  powerful  sheik  of  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.  *'  The  inhabitants  of  this'  island,**  says  a 
learned  author,  <<  saw  with  concern  that  Quiloa  alone  had 
all  the  trade  of  the  coast ;  they  invaded  this  city  in  1787. 
The  king  of  Quiloa  ceded  to  that  of  Zanzibar  half  the  pro-* 
fits  annually  received  from  the  trade  of  slaves.  For  the 
better  observance  of  this  treaty  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
island  has  stati<med  a  representative  at  Quiloa.  Many 
French  trading  vessels  resort  thither  every  year  ^J*  The 
women  cultivate  millet  and  potatoes  from  custom  and  ne* 
cessity ;  the  men  are  employed  dther  in  fishing,  hunting, 
or  sleeping ;  some  women  also  make  mats  and  coarse  stuffs 
for  their  own  use  \ 

The  island  of  Mar^ei^  governed  by  a  sh^  in  the  Ume  lOmSi  of 
of  Ramuas,  is  at  this  time  only  inhabited  by  wild  oxen,  Modia. 
wldch  the  inhabitants  of  Quiloa  ccme  here  to  hunt. 

Zanzibar  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  these  Itbaid  of 
islands;  it  is  twenty-five  leagues  in  length  and  five  in 
breadth.    It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  harbour.   Orange 
and  lemon  trees  display  their  golden  fruits  by  the  «de  of 

'CoMgnjr,  Majm  d'Ameliorer  ks  Gelonies,  t.  IIL  p.  241  et  fulv. 
s  Bhncaid,  Commeicc  det  Indes  OxieiifAles,  p.  21. 
■>  Cowgny,  Ibid.  III.  2<6. 

3n8 
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BOOK  the  cocoa  and  banana.  Vegetables  and  rice  am  abiapdaot 
^^"*  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  istands, 
are  Mahometans,  and  governed  by  a  system  of  laws.  The 
cities  are  adorned  with  mosques.  The  numbeF  of  inhabit- 
ants is  computed  at  60,000,  of  which  800  ave  Arabs,  and 
the  rest  a  mixed  race.  The  sheik  communiooles  with  the 
•  princes  of  Arabia ;  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  England  K  The  eiqparta 
consist  of  slaves,  gum,  ivory,  antii9<yny>  and  blue  vitvioL 
Islind  of  Pemba  is  still  more  fertile  in  fruils  apd  com.  Tbe  in- 
Pemba.  habitants,  a  timid  people,  are  dressed  in  stoflii  of  silk  and 
cotton  brought  from  India.  Like  the  other  islandass 
they  sail  in  their  frail  barks  to  Melinda  and  Mada* 
gascar. 
Doubts  lod  Here  ends  altogether  modem  ipformatioB.  The  inte- 
qucftkni.  yggting  descriptions  of  Lobo,  Barros,  and  Conta,  are  already 
three  centuries  old*^.  Is  the  city  of  Mombaza,  rituated  in 
an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  river,  still  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  Arabs  of  Mascate,  who,  in  16^  dvove 
out  the  Portuguese?  Are  the  seventeen  ehuvdies  that 
adorned  this  city,  well  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  stiU 
mosques  ?  With  whom  do  the  inhabitants  of  these  fertile 
and  healthy  places  at  present  trade  ?  Does  the  large  and 
beautiful  city  of  Melinda  still  continue  the  pride  c^  its 
banks  ?  Does  she  still  see  in  her  gardens  the  most  deli^ 
ous  oranges  ?  Do  the  Arabs,  who  now  posses^  it,  array 
tl^emselves  in  silk  and  purple  ?  Is  the  king  always  carried 
on  the  dioulders  of  his  courtiers*  and  received  by  a  choir 
of  priests  and  youn^  women,  who  offer  hira  incense  and 
flowers  ?  Who  now  reigns  in  Zamo,  a  country  famous  for 
the  large  asses  it  produces  ?  Over  Pais,  whence  the  Arabs 
of  Mascate  drove  out  Eurcqpean  trad^FS  in  169fi  ?  Over 
Jubo  and  its  coast,  infested  by  serpents  ?  Over  Bravaf  or 
Berua^  z  small  aristocratic  republic,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
worshipped  stones  anointed  with  the  oil  of  fish  P 

• 

'  Salty  Second  Jomncjr  into  Abyflrinis,  &c 

^  Sec  the  present  Work,  vol.  IL  p.  485,  Bnd  aeq. 
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These  are  questions  that  would  have  been  resolved  by  B06fe: 
tlie  learned  and  intrepid  Seetzen,  if  an  enemy's  hand  had  ^^^^^* 
not  cut  the  thread  of  a  life  so  pirecious ;  for  at  the  moment 
in  which  this  traveller  died,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the 
Iman  of  Yemen,  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Mdinda,  and  to 
collect  among  the  Ar^s  of  that  city  traditions  and  manu- 
scripts relative  to  their  knowledge  of  Africa.  -        * 

Nevertheless,  the  principal,  features  of  its  geography  are 
incapable  of  having  been  changed. 

The  cities  of  Melinda,  Lamb,  and  Fate,  appear  to  be  Delta  of  the 
situated  in  the  deUa  of  a  great  river,  called  QfiUinumcg,  ^^"^ 
whidi  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  ZebSe,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  inundated  and  enriched  by  its 
waters,  p»4iap6  may  correspond  with  the  lively  deacriptionli 
of  the  Portuguese ;  farther  on,  the  moving  sands,  accord- 
ing to  an  Arabian  author,  have  destroyed  the  city  of 
LamoK 

Behind  these  maritime  and  civilized  states  are  hodced  The  Mottm 
the  savage  tribes  of  Mo9egueyoSj  rich  in  cattle,  who,  during  ^^^ 
infancy,  have  their  heads  covered  with  daj  in  the  form  of 
a  hat     Is  not  the  name  by  which  this  nation  is  designated, 
Arabic  ?  it  would  then  only  si^ify  men  armed  with  jave- 
Una™.     Farther  north  are  the  MaraoaUSy  a  people  less  The  Mar». 
rude^  and  having  a  good  exterior.     They  observe  the  cere- ^"^"^ 
loony  of  cireumcision.     The  girls  preserve  the  treasure  of 
their  innocence  by  means  of  a  siitiu'e,  mdiidi  the  husband, 
alone  has  a  right  to  undo  \ 

Thfe  accounts  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxa  or  McikaA'  Kmgdom 
uihouy  are  more  recent      A  lasoar  or  Indian  sailor,  nam;.aAza. 
ed  Isuf^  who  has  rended  there  axteen  years,  has  fumish<^ 
ed  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  account  ^     The 
eountry,  watared  by  a  lai^e  riv^,  abounds  in  com,  rice^ 

>  Aboul-Mahasen,  in  Et  Quatiemdre,  L  c.  p.  188. 

'  fM^  {niMtasgiB^  J9Telet.  ■  Ldbo,  Voyage,  t.  I.  (w  S8f • 

*'  Natmtive  of  the  Leson  Iraf,  in  Ebnnann,  BIHioth^ueef  Vbysf^M^ 
ipid  Chregnhical  M«mtn«  III.  7^,  mA  m^  (iik  Genaio.) 
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BOOR  fruits,  cattle,  red-haired  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  Ther 
'  ^  extensive  forests  harbour  bears !  lions,  panthers,  leopards, 
and  ostriches.  The  pyon  is  a  Urd  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
description  of  an  amphibious  animal,  denominated  boTxr^ 
calls  to  mind  the  omithorynchus  of  New  Holland.  The 
population  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white,  olive^ooloured 
'  and  black  men,  who  have  pretty  generally  adopted  the 
idiom  of  their,  masters,  the  Arabs.  The  king  and  great 
men  are  covered  from  the  breast  to  the  feet ;  the  common 
people  go  nearly  naked;  the  queen,  by  way  of  distinction, 
wears,  green  silk,  and  her  hair  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
of  different  colours.  The  king  holds  a  oourt  of  justice  in 
public,  assisted  by  some  counsellors.  Criminals  are  either 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  dispatched  with  a  dub.  The 
king  is  attended  by  a  suite  only  during  joumieB;-  at  other 
times  he  has  neither  court  nor  guards,  nor  does  any  one 
salute,  him.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  prevails,  ap- 
pears allied  to  paganism;  for  different  idols  are  seen 
both  in  the  temples  and  houses.  The  violence  exerased 
by  the  Portuguese  in.  former  times  on  this  coast,  who 
came  .for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves,  has  left  a  deep 
impressdon,  and  Europeans  are  no  longer  recdved  but 
with  mistrust  and  much  reserve. 
City  of  The  capital,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  country^-  is  a 

"^'^'^  large  and  fine  city,  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. It  contains  the  king^s  palace,  several  mosques  and 
Jiouses  of  stone  painted  in  fresco,  with  terraced  flat  roofs« 
In  the  burial  place  of  the  royal  family,  near  the  city,  the 
tombs  are  of  black  and  white  marble,  each  adorned  with 
a  cupola  surmounting  a  magnificent  pyramid.  The  urns 
enclosing  the  ashes  of  the  kings  and  que^is  ai«  all  of  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  lamps  of  the  same  metaL 
,  It  is  probable  that  xhe.Machidaa^  mentioned  by  the 
Abyssinian  historians,  are  no  others  than  the  MaJcadschou. 

Coast  of         ^^^  coast  of  Aftm  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator, 

AJAy.       only  a  desolate  mass  of  rocks  and  sands^  where,  occasionally, 

may  be  seen  a.  wandering  ostrich.  •  In  procieeding  round 


Cape  GuarAxfiii,  the  eastern  point  of  Africa^  the  6oasl  put9   fiooiC. 
on  a  less  biEirren  appearance.    The  port  of  FOU,  the  isle  of  LXXII. 
Barbara^  the  commercial  city  of  ZeUdj  in  a  country  pro- 
ducing  fruits  and  com,  are  little  frequented  by  Europeans^ 
The  kingdom  of  Adel  is  the  principal  state  of  this  coast,  xingdoni 
•ita  capital  is  called'  Augor-Gurel^  and  the  sovereign,  like«^  Ad«L 
that  of  Yemen,  assumes  the  'title  of  Iman  P.     The  inhabit*  ' 
ants  of  this  coast,  called  Berberes  by  the  Arabian  geogra^ 
phers^  have  an  olive  colour,  long  hair,  and  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  Caffres.     The  horns  of  the  cows  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  stag ;  the  sheep  also  have  some  pecu- 
liarities; according  to  HanuHon^,  they  are  whitish,  with 
a  Jiead  of  a  dbining  black  colour,  small  ears,  large  body, 
il»d  juicy  fledi ;  at  the  end  of  their  tail,  as  large  as  their 
buttocks,  and  from  fax  to  eight  inches  long,  is  an  append- 
age also,  about  six  inches  in  length,  very  like  the  tail  of  a 
hog.    Hamilton's  assertion  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
Barthema  %  who  states  his  having  there  seen  sheep  whose 
tail  weighed  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-nx  pounds ;  their 
head  and  neck  blacky  the  rest  of  the  body  white ;  others, 
entirely  white,  had  a  tail  an  ell  in  length,  turned  like  a 
vine  tendril,  and  the  neck  swelled  with  a  kind  of  dewlap 
hanging  to  the  ground^  which  they  have  in  common  with 
the  Angora  sheep,  and  some  other  varieties.     M.  Wakke- 
naer  has  justly  remarked  its  identity  with'  a  ram  of  antique 
marble",  the  living  type  of  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Alps ;  it  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  artist  must  ra- 
ther have  seen  its.  model  in  Asia  Miiior.     The  sheep  of 
Adel,  instead  of  wool,  is  covered  with  hair  as  coarse  as  the 
bristles  of  a  hog*   -  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  cli- 
mate of  Guinea  and  Barbary  \     The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  these  Ethiopian  sheep^  as  they  called 


P  Ludolf,  App.  ad  Histor.  ^thkrp.  p^  S9. 
4  Hamilton,  Udatton  des  Indes  OrientaleF* 
'  Ramusts,  I.  p.  121^  123. 

*  Fabnmi,  del  aiiefce  gnttiinito,  Florence,  if 92. 

•  Sliaw*0  Tnveb,  941 ;  Admaaoq,  Kit  N«tiir«  diito^U  57. 
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BOOK  them  ^    Our  European  breed,  after  having  been  transport- 
.««__  ed  lo  South  America,  has  changed  its  wool  for  hair  ^*   These 
facts  appear  to  dimjnish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  importance 
commonly  attached  to  ^ght  varieties  of  form^  in  a  species 
80  subject  to  the  influence  of  climate. 
Aiumtiit        Among  the  exports  cxf  the  country  of  Adel,  some  Greek 
▼egeubies.  ^^  Bcnaaii  authors  of  the  first  and  seoond  ages,  name 
myrrh,  frankincense,  cassia,  and  canella  7.    The  testimony 
of  the  andents,  repeated  by  Barthema,  has  also  been  copi- 
ed by  Bruce.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  forests  or 
groves,  overspreading  the  interior  mountains  of  Adel  and 
Ajan,,  produce  me(Ucinal  gums,  odoriferous  resins,  and  avo* 
matic  barks.     We  have  se«i^  in  the  description  of  Guinea, 
that  even  the  western  coast  of  Africa  produces  some  aro- 
matic vegetables^     We  regard  the  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Flora  of  Afinca  and  that  of  Arabia  and  India, 
as.  a  probable  result^  not  only  of  the  nmilitude  (^  the  cK^ 
mates,  but  of  the  commercial  oominunications  of  the  inha- 
bitant^.     Have  not  some  plants  from  Brasil  flourished  in 
the  lieighbourhood  of  Pljnnouth,  the  seeds  "bf  whidi  had 
been  transported  by  Portuguese  vessels  to  LisbcMi,  and 
thence  to.Ebgland  ?    Are  not  the  vegetables  of  Germany 
diffused  in  the  same  manner  over  the  coasts  of  Be]^g;hen  in 
N/(Mrway  ■  ?    It.  must  be  eonfessed,  howevi^,  that  Bruce^d 
asscartiops  do  not  afibvd  a  sufficient  evidenoe  for  admitting 
the  oaiiella^  cassia^  or  even  the  ooffee-tree,  into  the  number 
of  vegetables  of  the  central  ne^on  of  Adel  and  Ajan. 
Myrrh  only  is'  at  this  time  carried  fbom  the  portsof  Abys« 
ainia  to  those  of  Moka  ^ 


-  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  1177$  AlmeL  Diod.  SicuL  UI.  0.  8;  Oppiao, 
de  Venat.  II.  S25.  37S. 

*  Catesby's  Natural  Hist  of  Carolina,  preface;  Brown'i  Natural  History 
of  Jamaica,  p.  468 ;  Sloane's  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  XL  p.  328 ;  Ban- 
croft's  Natural  History  of  Ouiaii%  pw  ISL 

y  Galen,  Diosoor.  Plin.  dted  by  Beehan,  FMeg.  L  H.  p.  23L 
■  Notes  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  and  of  the  late  M.  WaU,  connnumcated 
to  the  author. 

•  B]aneaid,Gbi||U«fMdeaIlidMOtiiD«^fiai-     •       ^ 
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It  now  levMuns  &r  us  to  go  more  deepiy.  into  tbe  inte*   BOOK 
rior  o£  the  continent     Unfortunately  a  few  lines  will  be  z"         _ 
fluffident  to  include  the  vague  tradit]i»s  that  haye  reached 
ButopeaBft. 

The  Qiagas  occupy  to  the  east  of  Congo  inimense  de«  Genenl  re. 
serto.  It  isvasserted,  that  these  '[{^astq^a  of  the.tomd  sone^  ^he  interior. 
aftev  theip  reunion  at  Mou^ZimbeSf  have  appeared  as  de- 
-voaBtatin^  oonquercMTs  on  the  side  of  Quiloi^.  On  tiie  olhet 
kand^  the  naiae  of  MouJacOj  brought  by  Battel  and 
Dapper  v^y  far  fironv  the  north*ea&t|  of  Congo,  appeara  to 
pofBt  out  a  tempcwaty  establishment  of  the  Giaga&  It 
appeals  to  us  that  the  ZinAesi,  or  Mou^Zimbes,  must 
be  identical  withe  the  Cimbebasj  wanderers,  to  the  west  of 
iihe,  BetJQMMias..  Agaiq,  the  Mon^-CktUaa  or  Mmu-GaMaa^ 
on  the  coast  of  Quiloa,  appear  to  be  an  oaiignation  of  the 
Gallas  bordering  on  Abyssinia.  It  is  from .  these  data 
tliat  thp  inteiior  of  Soutl^evn  ^fcioa  fqipe^vs  fen  us  aa.  exten- 
sive plateau,  wheie^  wandering  hordea  ape  diepersed  with* 
out  control,  without  laws,  or  any  regukr  attployment 
This  hjrpotbesis  appears  coi^firmed  by  the  two.  accorctiog 
testini(»iiea  that  we  are  i(bout  to  dite. 

The  accounts^of  the  slave  inQpchanta  of  Mozambique^  Caravans 
coliqcted  by  Mr^  Saltk  infoirm  us^  that  the  ttWO  Qation&  caU«^^^^^  ^ 
ed  the  EiXfi  afid  Maraviy  are  ^tuated  nine  hundred  miles 
a(t  least  from  the  eastern  coai^  f  nd  eopsequeidJy  in.  the 
middle  of  the  continent :  these  natioae,  composed  of  white 
men,  (oli^e-coloured  arQ  undoubtedly  meant,)  are  ooncem* 
ed  in  the  slave  tfade  on  the  western  coast  Sei^en  mpnths 
ave  required  to  gt^  from  Mozambique  into  their  country, 
wheve  a  gnsat  lalce  of  fvesh  water  i&  to  be  found.  This 
testimony  merits  gpeater  attention,  as  the  English  traveU 
fter,  in  repm*ting-  it^  ead<sav®urs  to  dirow  out  dqubta  o^  the 

According'  to  A^.  Moriee^  of  the  Isle  of  SVanoe,  who 
eonehided'm  1776;;  in  hia  own  priiratQ  name,  for  one  hui|^ 
dred  years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 

b  Si^,  Second  Voyage. 
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ftOOK  Moors  of  QoOoa,  a  caravan  of  Africans  every  year  leaVes 
^^  '  this  city  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  Africa,  and  return  by  the  same  road.  They 
feed  on  the  vegetables  and  roots  found  on  the  road  %  and 
particularly  on  the  tamarind.  At  the  distance  of  some  days' 
journey  from  Quiloa,  a  great  lake  is  observed,  designated 
as  a  fresh  water  sea ;  it. is  undoubtedly  the  lake  MaravL 
It  is  crossed  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  halt  is  made  on  an 
isle,  found  in  the  middle.  The  Africans  assert  that  the 
termination  of  their  journey  is  '*  a  lake^  of  salt  water. 
Vessels,  lumilar  to  our  own,  are  found  there,  and  Europe- 
ans, to  whom  the  slaves  are  sold.  This  account  has  been 
confirmed  to  M.  Moiice,  in  all  the  voyages  made  to  Qui- 
}oa,  by  many  inhabitants  who.had^performed  the  journey  ; 
and  the  coincidaM^  of  their  reports  does  not  admit  a  doubt 
of  its  truth. . 

From  these  reports,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  at  present 
there  are  no  considerable  districts,  even  half-civilized  in  the 
southern  interior  of  Africa.  This  idea  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  is  known  concerning  the  manners  of  some  tribes, 
Hamicn  of  Immediately  to  the. east  of  Congo,  are  the  re^ns  where 
'^*''  are  found  the .  wandering  and  uncivilized  tribes j  eaffled 
JagaSj  GiagueSy  at  SchaggUf  by  travellers,  and  w^o  give 
themselves  the  name  of  Jgagii  K  These  people^  do  not 
cultivate  the  land,  and^  possess  only  such  cattle  as  they 
take  in  war:  they  invade  the  fertile  countries  of  their 
neighbours,  consume  the  produce,  and,  after  having,  laid 
every  thing  waste,  search  after  other  booty.  The  Giagas 
devour  their  prisoners ;  they  rub  their  gai^ralissimo  with 
human  fat ;  he  also  wears  a  belt  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  sort 
of  copper  ring  in  the  nose  and.  ears.  The  women  of  the 
Giagas  bury  their  children  alive ;  the  nation  continues .  its 
existence  only  by  rearing  the  children  of  neighbourly  na> 
tions,  torn  from  their  parents  at,  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
generalissimo,  during  the  great  sacrifices,  kills  .with  his  own 


«  CoMgDj,  Moyent  d'am^liorei  lea  Coloniesy  t.  IIL  p.  246.  250.  269. 
'  Lopez,  I.  c  p.  77. ;  Battel,  I.  c.  974. ;  Cttli>  Voyage  au  Congo. 
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Jiand  human  victims.  It  is  asserted  that,  ata'^aiaifi^te,  BOOK 
this  chief  .orders  a  furious  and  hungry  lion  to  be  let  loose  ^^^^^•. 
in  the  middle  of  his  subjects.  The  Jagas,  far  from  avoid- 
ing it,  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  killed  by  his  murderous 
teeth.  Old  meu,  and  the  sick,  are  abandoned  without  pity^ 
'  The  dead  are  buried,  in  vaulted  tombs,  dressed  in  their 
{richest  clothes,  axid  ha've,  asopmpaniotis,  two  of  their  wives, 
^ho  are  b  W^d  alive.  The  Giagas;  who  have  no  horses, 
fight  qn  foot  with  grei^t  intrepidity ;  they  entrench  their 
camps  with  diligence.  This  hideous  nation  has  had  its  Heraa  and 
Alexander  and  its  Semiramis.  Under  the  command^  Qf  hewliies. 
ZimbOy  they  pverraa  the  interior  of  Southevii  Africa,  and 
came  down  to  lay  waste  Quiloa  and  belsiege  Mozambique. 
On  its  arrival  before  Melinda,  the  army  of  Zimbo  sufPered 
a  total  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  the  dissohition  of  his 
empire ;  but  T^iemd^nATi^^Aa;  youngest  dau^ter  of  one 
pf  his  generals,  endeavoured  by  her  laws  or  qidspStes  to 
support  the  power  of  the  nation.  With  a  view  of  enforc«> 
^ng  submissiqn.  to  her  inhuman  commands,  she  seized  her 
young  son,  threw  him  into  a  mortar,  broke  andpounded 
him,  and  then  extracted  from  his  wretched  remains  an 
ointment,  of  which  she  applied  to  her  body  some  drops 
on  every  day  of  battle.  The  Jagas  h&ve  preserved  this 
.ointment ;  and  their  chiefs  when  anointed  with  it,  consi^ 
der  themselves  invincible. 

The  BororoSy  to  the  north  of  Monomotapa,  are  a  less  The  Bon»> 
uncivilized  people.  Those  who  inhabit  the  sides  of  the'^ 
lake  Maravi,  and  who  have  considerable  cities,  are  subjects 
of  the  empire  of  Bororos.  '  Among  the  names  of  these 
tribes,  thqse  of  Mtissi  and  Buengas  are  the  most  remark. 
;^ble :  the  one  recalls  the  ancient  Massy  11  or  Massasylians ; 
the  other  appears  identical  with  Dar^Bunga,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Darfuur,  since  this  last  people  use  an  idiom 
quite  different  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  appears  there- 
lore  to  be  a  colony  come  from  a  great  distance. 

The  name  of  Mono^Emugi^  or,  according  to  a  more  au-  Mono- 
thentic  orthography,  Mou-Nimigiy  designates  an  empire  or  ^^^ 
rather  an  oasis  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maravi.   It  is  said  to 
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BOOK:   be  pcqp'ttkHMi,  iiK>uiitatiioiia»  and^eb  in  gold  iniaes  ^   l^h^ise 
laXXlL  p^^p^s  ^^  found  In  the  ^rbymet  of  Vone^km;'  H  h  l^ 


knoTO)  frotn  M.  SeelzeB^  iSiatin  tlie  Dar^Bergon^ «  dial^^ 
is  kncfwn,  eatted  tfife  ^hkraHigun^  whkh  appeal^  to  indkiOe  a 
p«>ymoebf  theeaiBeiiiBiBe..  Tte  «>vemqgn  of  Moti-Nim^ 
iias  the  title  ndtmeqmi^  vhi<fh  ib  Ifte  Ae  word  kxmasa^i^^ibTA. 
Tfanra  wal^  eoatt^red  ttty^  Cfvery  "ivii^k^  diervt^  a  t^oni^^oh 
betire^n  tbt  TMki€fm  'of  ite  bcyuthe^  ^tielic^,  Hhd  thod^  of 
Atlfits  aad  N^rkku  Th^  JfdteuM^^^n^  are  said  t6  be 
white,  iindoutrteAy  oufy  ab  ^6«[»;[^red  to  ^egit)to. 

Gihgifo.  Only  on^  ^^t  of  ikiB  tnte^nx)!^  i:«gion  hits  tyeen  visited  by 
BurQ|ieans^  it  m  the  sdildi  «tat^  of  (r^i^o.  Som^  parti- 
san oona^mng  it  die  IcnoWn,  ftimi^hed  bjr  the  Jesuit 
AaUiBt'FeixmM^j  who  att^Dpted,  id  I6ld,  to  ji)^i^  ftoih 
Abyssionia  to  SleHnda^  with  an  ec^bassy,  designed  fdr  King 
Pfail^  the  tsecxMld  ^f  Spain  '.    This  <^t]lhtry  k  c&tiiated  oh 

Biyer  Ze-  the  banks  Y)f  Zeb^,  that  ha6  its  source  in  ^o&chati.  ft  di^ 
trict  of  iSie  kibgdoui  of  Natea^  find  opens  for  itself  a  pas- 
sage  with  fittce  aoioss  the  mountains,  dividing  the  two 
countries. 

.  This  ri^ei^,  whicsii  moVes  along  a  greater  vcdume  of  wa^ 
<er  thain  the  NUe,  liiter  having  nearly  siinfounded  Gingi- 
n>)  wUeh  becomes  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  peninsula,  pur- 
sues it^  ^course,  without  kitermis»on,  to  the  sea.  Into  which 
it  empties  itself  near  Melinda.  To  cross  it  in  their  coun- 
'  try,  the  Oingoians  kiD  a  bow.  They  enclose  the  baggage 
in  the  skii^  and  fill  it  with  air  by  blowing  into  it  with 
foroe.  Tbey  ithen  fasten  ^  it  two  poles,  in  the  form  c^ 
shafts,  hang  upon  eanh  side  by  pairs,  to  keep  the  machine 
balanosd,  which  a  good  swimmer,  placed  at  the  head,  draws 
by  means  of  a  rope,  while  two  others  pudi  it  on  fh>m  be- 


•  Jean  dos  Santos,  la  HautcEthiopie,  liv.  III.  ch.  1. 

f  See  Tellez,  Historia  general  de  Ethiopia  a  alta  Coimbra,  166Q,  in  folio, 
p.  312.  329. 

I  «•  The  Zebee  is  piobaMy  the  WaH  Borc^,  which,  accoi^iii^  to  Mak- 
rizi,  constitutes  the  fronti«r  of  AbyiBliUu"  Yatet  BthBogn^cfa,  ikrpMT. 
torn  I.  242. 


lianA.  Tfadir  colour  is  of  a  kMui  d«efi  Uaidc  Aan.  that  of  3KK» 
tbe  nsgtOBB.  Their  features  nxe  tts  fine  and  regul«r»thft  iiXXll. 
Abjsskuabs  10^  ^HTopettis.  The  whole  natton  ore  sktvctt; 
every  thing  is  the  absolule  pr&pf&tty  of  the  kingw  WhaiLaw»uid 
he  idsbes  ta.obtaia  any  thing  vdbiaUb  bnnight'  by  the^^^^  * 
Bwrdia&tB)  lie  gives  them  m  exdiai^  the  aumbel:  of.  slaves  ' 
ivquiseed.  Ffor  this.*ptiEpoee^;heunifoi3iily  adders  as  ttany 
iom  ancb  cUugliiterB  of  the  inhabitaqta  aa  he  .wisiies  to  be 
li^en  away«  It  is  a  xigbt  x>f  <the  throne,  ooaseorated  by 
tkne";  <lbid  nvoe  to  the  .per&m  yliho  is  fOi^)ectisd  to  tfitopi. 
-ght^m  iB'the  lea»t  of  this  barfaaiity,  he  wilL'be  inaitediatew 
ly  put  to  deadii  Jit  his  audbmoe  of  leave,  the  kiag  oH 
felled  Father  AntOQ  Femandda*  the  daughter  of  oneof  tbd 
first  fiunilaes  o£)tbe  kingdoaa'ae  a  slave,  »L  en  bis  l:«ftrSid) 
gkYB  him  Ji  male  slave  atid*  a  mul^  -  The  cromi  k  hevedii 
tatry  in.  the  'sailie  family^  bi:^  not  itt  the  order  pt  pnmbg^L. 
aiture.  Tbeaucoessor  is  appelated  by  £d]^  at  the  ^pet^ 
at  the  electors'  hves,  idio  pats  tift  great  sovseterB^  and  ap4 
pear  to  be  ambe  of  jyfiests.  After  inauguration,  the  new 
king  orders  aU  the  favouritss  idf  his  pit^eoessot  to  ap|iear 
before  him,  and  orders 'them  to  jbe  sent  after  tiiair  bdoved 
master  into  the  other  world.  The  hotflte  of  the  dead  km^ 
18  burnt,  wsth^  every  lioi^  ootitmaed  in  iu  -  The  same  is 
done  after  tfcie  destb  of  an  individual  \  oven  the  trees  and 
vegeftabtes  ftnmd  in  the  nri^diourhood  sx^  burnt,  lest 
death,  hnbituatedto  (bis  spe^  AouM  be  tempted  t^  re^ 
mew  his  operatioas.  Befmro  fdling  a  tree,  ebosen  to  make 
the  pillar  intended  as  a  suppfort  te  the  throne  in  the  king's 
new  dwdhag,  *  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  man  they 
meet  belonging  to  a  eertttn  family  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
froim  that  circumstance,  is  exempt  fiN>m  all  othor  expense, 
and  many  envy  this  honour.  When  the  king  goes  to  be 
installed  in  his  palace,  one  or  two  other  men  of  the  same 
pitvil^ed  family,  according  to  the  number  of  gates,  are 
killed,  that  the  threshold  and  posts  may  be  dyed  with 
th^  blood.  On  the  day  of  his  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, his-  first  ac^  is  giving  orders  for  discovering 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  all  the  men  and  wo- 
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HOOK  aea  iriio  are  affected  with  seald-bead,  in  (nder  to  prevent 
X^XXXL  thepropagatJopof  the  diaease,  whidi  might  terminate  in 
affecting  his  majesty.  The  whole  are  eared  by  being  sent 
beyond  the  Zebee,  whei^  death  awaits  them  all. 
Laugliabl^  The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne,  which  is  like  a  balloon, 
,ctiqi]«ttf.  £^^  •  jj^  .^  manner  of  ^  cage  at  the  top  ot  the  house,  dress* 
ed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk  of  Indian  fabric*  Father  Anton 
f  emandez  says  that  gkigiro  means  a  monkey,  and  that 
the  attitudes  and  grimaces  of  the  king  in  his  cage  very 
much  sesendile  this  mimal,  adding,  that,  similar  to  what 
mmikeya  do,  the  king,  wounded  in  battle,  is  inmiediately 
killed  bytfaos^  who  sureound  him^  or  in  default  of  that  by 
bis  rela^nSy  that  he  may  nut  die  by  an  enemy's  hand.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  bong,  rival  to  the  sun  and  his . 
devouring  influence.  He  goes,  out  only  in  the  morning,  at 
break  of  day*.  If  the  sun  has  risen  before  Jiim,  lie  coi&d* 
pues  in  the  ioterior  of  the  hou^  the  whole  day,  and  ndther 
goies  up  into  his  cage,  fux  transacts  any  bustnese ;  for, 
«^r.  the  Gingirians,  two  sans  cannot  shine  at  the  same 
timey  and  whep  the  other  has  taken  the .  lead,  the  dignity 
pf  the  king  would  be  oompiomiaed,  if  he  to  far  bumbled 
himself  as  to  follow. 

After  dea^h,  the  body  of  the  king,  dressed  in  the  richest 
stuffs,  and  enqlosed  in  the  skin  of  a  calf,  is  drawn  along 
^e  fields  to  the  burial  place  of  the  sovereigns,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  ditch  left  open ;  earth  b  not  ciHundered  worthy 
of  covering  the  remains  of  a  rival  of  the  sun,  who  can  only 
have  the  tent  of  heaven  as  a  mausoleum.  The  body  is  in^ 
undated  with  the  blood  of  a  great  number  of  cows  killed 
at  the  edge  of  the  tomb ;  and  afterwards,  one  is  killed 
every  day,  until  (he  death  of  the  k\Bg  then  reigning ;  the 
blood  flows  mto  the  tomb,  and  the  flesh  is  the  propeisty  of 
the  priests  who  perform  the  sacrifice. 

Among  other  ceremonies  Of  the  inauguration,  too  Icmg 
for  descriptioo,  the  new  king  is  obliged  to  crush  between 
his  teeth  a  certain  worm  brought  to  him,  and  which  is  sup^ 
posed  tQ  have  come  from  the  nose  of  his  predecessor* 
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Such  are  the  uncivilized  and  extravagant  manners  of    BOOK 
the  population  of  Central  Africa.     They  afford  little  hope  ^^^^^' 
of  interesting  discoveries  for  history ;  neither,  however,  can 
it  be  supposed  that  a  small  number  of  men,  well  armed, 
would  experience  many  obstacles  in  traversing  these  bar- 
barous kingdoms* 
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Cantinuaiion  ^the  Description  of  J/rica. — T^  EaHem 
African  Islands — SocatorOj  Madagascar. 

BOOK    Q^  quitting  the  continent  of  Africa  at  its  eastern  point, 
^^^^^^^^'  the  Island  of  Socotora  immediately  comes  into  view  ;  its 
SMBtan^     gQil  is  dry,  strong,  and  almost  destitute  of  water  and  ve- 
getation :  the  dust  of  the  shore  is  carried  by  the  wind  even 
to  the  summit  of  the  central  chain  of  mountains.     Never- 
theless, in  the  sheltered  valleys,  the  best  aloes,  as  well  as  a 
great  quantity  of  dates,   are  produced.     It  abounds  in 
goats  and  poultry,  but  there  are  very  few  oxen.     Besides 
the  niosunbrun^  or  gum  extracted  from  the  aloe,  cinnabar 
and  dragon^s  blood  are  exported  from  the  island  \    Greorge 
Andersen,  an  unenlightened  traveller,  mentions  his  having 
there  seen  the  cassowary.     Amber  is  thrown  up  from  the 
flea.     Coral  is  very  common,  and  the  houses  of  Tfimaridoy 
the  principal  city,  are  constructed  with  it.     The  island  has 
no  perfectly  secure  harbour.     It  is  governed  by  a  sheik, 
who  is  subject  to  the  Iman  of  Muscat'  or  Arabia.     The 
population  of  this  island  might  furnish  a  subject  for  length- 
Origin  of    ened  discussions.     Fhilostorges,  Edrisi,  and  HamdouUah, 
the  inhabit,  ^^^^y^  ^f  ^  colony  sent   hither  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
During  the  time  of  Fhilostorges,  the  colonists  spoke  the 
Syriac  language.     Marco  Pok>  assigns  an  arohbisbpp  tP  the 
Christians  of  Socotora.     The  Portuguese  l^und  there  some 


"  Voyage  to  Socotoia,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  t.  X.  p.  143. 
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be  writtett  in  the  Ohftkknti  langiu^.  Again,  in  IfiOSiJ^j^^l^' 
tliere  was  a  Jaoolttte  biiriiop  in  %be  islfloid  ^ ;  btfttiieseetof 
Nestoriacift  siao  had  fdlbwers  iHufer  a  separate  bishop^. 
Thomas  Hoe,  amoDg  modem  traveUers,  gives  the  most 
particular  details  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divides  them  into 
four  classes — ^the  Arabians,  rulers  of  the  country ;  theii? 
Mussulman  subjects,  or  i^aves ;  the  Be(KogneSy  ancient  in- 
habitants confined  to  the  mountains,  who  profess  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jacobite  Christians ;  and  lastly,  a  savage  tribe, 
who  live  in  the  woods,  without  -either  clothes  or  houses. 
Its  real  inhabitants  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
ioftrsket,  bat,  in  commercial  and  other  interested  transac- 
tions, appear  to  partake  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations. 

This  island,  which  even  in  periods  of  antitjuity  served 
as  a  station  for  merchants,  might  evto  now  become  an  im- 
p«3(rtant  one,  to  any  nation  wishing  to  explore  Arabia  and 
Eastern  Africa.     Yet,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has 
continued  to  be  disregarded  by  Europeans. 
^'  At  the  distance  of  Aree  hundred  marine  leagues  south  df^Almirante 
Socotora,  are  a  great  number  of  smsdl  archipelagos,  discov-*^*^^ 
ered  by  the  Portuguese,  which,  even  at  this  period,  are  not 
wdi  defined.  On  the  charts -prior  to  the  Orieiita  I  Neptune  6P 
M.  d*Apres  de  ManneviUette,  the  general  name  oiAlmtra/nie 
Islands  comprehended  all  those  small  islands'situated  be-* 
tween  the  4th  and  6th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  of 
longitude  from  60th  to  64(h  degrees  E.  of  Paris.     With- 
in forty  years,  many  French  navigators  have  made  more 
observations,  and  have  changed  their  nomenclature ;  they 
have  applied  the  name  at  Alfnirante  to  the  mor^  western 
group,  composed  of  thirteen  fiat  islands,  furnished'  with 
fresh  water,  abounding  in  cocoa  trees,  and  tortoises,  often ' 
readily  taken  by  the  hand  of  travellers.    A  more  eastern 


^  Anemanni,  Biblioth.  OrieDt  II.  456. 

'  Croze,  Histoire  du  Chrisiianisme  des  Indes,  p.  39.       Asscman,    III 
602^780. 
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BOOK   group  has  got^  the  name  of  the  SeychdU  Idands,    The 
.^__  laigest,  the  isle  of  MahCj  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
The  Sey-    establishment  formed  there  by  the  Frendb,  wherein  they 
-U^uOm,      cumvated  With  success  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees.  An  ex- 
ifcCftV,       cellent  port  renders  this  island  important  to  navigation ; 
the  English  on  this  account  have  been  anxious  to  have  it 
ceded  to  them.     It  was  to  this  spot  that  Napoleon,  when 
first  consul,  exiled  some  turbulent  friends  of  liberty,  false* 
ly  accused  as  accomplices  with  the  contrivers  of  the  infer* 
nal  machine.     A  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants,  probaUy 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  was  the  cause  of.  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  being  again  exiled.     Some  of  diera  found^^ 
ed  on  the  Comora  Islands  and  were  lost,  others  gained  the 
African  continent,  where  they  probably  suffered  a  slower 
and  more  painful  death ;  at  last,  destiny  also  conveyed- to 
an  African  island  the  man  by  whose  orders  so  many  vie 
tims  had  been  exiled  to  the  centre  of  the  Seychelle  is- 
lands, 
pjfjf  The  hie  of  Pdhns^  in  this  archipelago,  is  distingui^ed 

by  a  peculiar  production,  a  species  of  palm,  producing  a 
MaUiTia  fruit  called  the  Maldivianui^  or  Coco  de  mer.  In  this  firuit 
S^m^.***"'  there  is  nothing  particular,  except  its  form,  which  presents 
an  appearance  of  two  thighs.  The  stone,  like  that  of  tiie 
cocoa,  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste  ^.  As  the  tree  grows 
near  the  sea,  the  nuts,  when  they  fall  off,  drop  into  the 
water,  and  are  carried  by  the  current  as  far  as  the  Mal- 
dives islands,  whence  they  are  carried  to  India*  Very 
singular  medical  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  its  fruit ; 
it  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Emperor  Bodolphus 
the  Second,  could  not  procure  one  at  the  price  of  4000 
florins.  The  learned  formed  different  hypothesis  on  the 
origin  of  this  nut,  and  Rumphius  considered  it  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sub-marine  tree.  The  palm  tree  produc- 
ing it  has  only  been  found  in  this  island  ;  but  as  the  sea 
carries  it  as  far  as  Sumatra  and  Java  on  one  side%  and 


'  Sonnerat,  Voyage  &  la  NouveUe-Galn^e,  p.  4. 

*  MaradcQ^s  Sumatra,  p.  17.  first  edition  ;  Rumph.  Herbar.  Amboiifense. 
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Zanguebar  on  the  other  ',  it  probably  grows  in  many  other   BOOK 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.     The  French  and  English  ^^^"^' 
having  in  a  short  time  diffused  a  great  many  of  them 
through  India,  this  fruit  lost  its  mysterious  fame.     It  has, 
hdwever,  been  found  profitable  to  cultivate  it  in  the  Isle 
of  France. 

'  Many  small  islands  little  known,  among  which  are  the  Snull  It. 
Ssven  Brothers^  Diego  Garcia^  Ada  and  Candu^  reach  ^'''^ 
from  the  east  of  the  Seychelles,  to  the  Maldives,  and  even^ 
beyond  the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  direction 
of  Sumatra.  They  are  all  inhaUted.  To  the  south-east 
of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  are  also  observed  many  small  is- 
lands and  extensive  rocks  uniting  this  archipelago  to  Ma- 
idagascar  and  Africa.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  Indian 
ocean  that  extends  from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  that  of 
Malabar,  and  from  Arabia  to  the  Seychelles  and  Maldives, 
forms  a  kind  of  separate  sea,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  a 
mediterranean  sea. 

'    The  usual  entry  to  this  sea  is  the  Channel  of  Mozam-  Comora 
lAquej  between  Madagascar  and  Africa.     To  the  north  of  ^"^^ 
this  channel,  interspersed  with  shoals  and  rocks,  is  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Comora  isles.    They  are  four  in  number- 
That  of  Anjouan^  or  Jocmna^  properly  Hinzouany  has  a^ppeugnct 
.great  advantage  over  the  others  in. its  commodious  roads ^^i>>>^' 
,and  watering  places  of  easy,  access.     It  has  a  very  pictu- 
resque i^ipearance ;  mountains,,  shaded  with  trees  and  fine 
verdure,  varied  by  glens  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys, 
majestically  raise  tlfeir  heads  one  above  another  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  hundred  tcHses,  and  terminate  by  a  peak 
.more  lofty,  covered  with  eternal  vegetation.     The  isle  ap- 
pears  to  have  undeigone  the  action  of  a  considerable  vol- 
cano ;  traces  of  the  violenpe  of  fire  are  every  where  to  be 
met  with.     It  may  contain  about  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants.     The  bay  of  Machadouj  the  usual  place  of 
disembarkment  for  European  vessels,  is  on  the  north  side. 
The  city  is  about  half  a  league  from  the  anchorage,  is  sur^ 

^  iiobOi  Voyage  to  AbyisinUt  I.  p^  53, 
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BOOK  sounded  by  waUa  fifteen  feet,  high^  and  fitfaked  l^  e^utfe 
^f^^^ turrets'.  The  city  of  JohanMy  situited  ma  handeodM^ 
bay  in  the  eafitem.part  of  the  isle^  wa»  destroyed  by  Hm 
Malg^hes  m  179ft 
The  Great  JngBz^a,  OK  gveat  ComoTo^  situated  tvesaty-fi.Ve  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Anjouan,  is  a  vast  assewMa^  of 
iDouiitaiAs>  the  d^ffSerent  groups  of  whicih  have  theur  bases 
very  near  the  sea-€oast»  and  all  ve-mtile  in  a  conMtton  snitt* 
nut,  of  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  toiaes  in  hei^sil; 
It  has  na  road,  but  many  vilkges. 

JdouhiB^  OF  Malaigy  five  leafrues  west-soutb-wes^  <tf 
Anjouan,  is  enoompasded  with  a  chain  of  rocky  shdvee;  It 
luBT  two  sHoall  towns* 

The  isle  of  Maj/oUe^  the   smallest  of  the  fi>ur^  seven 
leagues  south-south-west  of  Hinzooan,  affords  only  one 
bad  anchorage.     Its  popukation  is  reduced  to  twdveor 
fifCeen  hundred  individuals. 
Climate.  Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  isles  enjoy  a  very 

Productions*  beakhy  ^imate.  The  ehampaignc  counlary  evoiy  where 
exhibita  the  appearance  of  a  luxofious  vegetation.  At 
Hinaouan,  every  defile  is  a  garden  watered  by  a  Hnqnd 
stream.  The  summit  of  each  «niii»xee  is  covered  with 
wood,  its  foot  is  shaded  by  groves  of  coeoa^trees,  tufts  of 
biananas,  mangoes,  orange  and  lemon  trees^  that  iateraect 
fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  Indian  purging  nut, 
the  guiova,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees  less  kmvwn, 
adoim  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  wild  indigo  and  the  sugar  cane 
atfe  abundant. 

The  principal  domestic  aninals  are  the  goat  and  zebra. 
In  the  fields  are  found  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as 
several  species  of  turtle-doves :  among  these  is  one  very 
beautiful ;  its  plumage  is  ash-grey,  shaded  with  bhie,;gieen 
aad  white ;  its  neck  and  legs  are  extremely  long,  its  faiU 


■  Annales  des  VoyageS)  t  XIII.  pw  136.  (Eani  sur  lea  Cmntfret,  {wr  Cajr- 
martin  et  Epidar.  Colin.)  Notice  on  Hinzouan,  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  t  II. 


» 
is  ydloir  and  Binoh  pointed.      The  brown  tteid  appean   BOOK 

to  be  the  only  inhabitant  o£  the  foreBt&  XXXm, 

Numeraas  iocks  o£  a  speeies  of  hawk  fly  near  the  Btti. 

fuse  of  the  sea.     Tfanbifd,  in  its  tail  and  plumagcf,  reMa- 

bles  the  French  hMrk ;  it  a  so  £dr  pec^yiar  as  to  liVje  only 

near  the  coast,  feeds  oidy  on  fish,  and  yet  is  not  possesa- 

ed  of  any  of  the  characters  that  distanguisdi  aquatic  birds  { 

its  feet  are  ndt  even  half«-webbed«     The  waters  of  ^  this  ar*> 

eU^lago  ane  not  iFery  well  supplied  wtA  fish. 

'    In  the  Ccniiora  isl^  none  of  those  troiibbsorae  insects 

$tre  found  that  desolate  India,  the  cdast  of  Africa,  and 

the  iffbMod  of  Madagaaoar ;  bat  the  fidds  swarm  with  small 

mice. 

The  iKipnlation  is  composed  of  negroes  intermiKed  Wi$h  inhabitanti. 

Alwbs,  who,  at  the  period  of  4heir  ntamerous  emigraiioBSgitJ"^* 

^bont  the  twelfth  <^eiitary,  established  themselyes  in  these 

islands  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Afiiea  and  at  Mada*- 


lArge  lips  and  prominefBt  cheek-<bones  designate  the 
lower  dasses  of  the  Uacks  of  Mosambique ;  the  suUan  end 
nobles  have  retained  the  fine  and  expressive  countenance 
of  their  Arabian  ancestors ;  large  eyes,  an  aq^Une  nose, 
and  a  weU.formed  mouth,  are  features  oommon.  to  them 
all,  and  aasong  them  are  obseerted  heads  .of  a.  striking  chon 
racier.  The  common  idionl  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  iind  ^^^iguage. 
of  the  langns^^  of  Za^aebar  K 

The  Comorans  are,  in  generil^  mild,  honesty  boilpitabte^  ^^^ 
very  afiable,  and  ha^  already  attnueA  a  degree  of  civiM-<  nen. 
xatkxt  not  to  be  found  in  live  iohabtlants  of  that  patt  of 
the  continent,  >or  of  the  great  island  to  wlueh  Ihey  are 
aeigUiears.     1%ey  have  much  politeness  in  their  manners^ 
good  sense,  cultfixated  understanding,  and  a  certain 


*>  Aimidesxies  V^ap^,  t.  XIII.  p.  14i. 

<  GiMtt^s  Toyage  lb  hidhy  43.  (Gtteai.)  firuii6»  im  hv  Afries,  aonjeBtaiQi. 
that  Carmouahy  in  Edrisi,  is  Comora ;  and  that  in  pUco  of  Baneh,  the  read* 
ing  is  2kmeh  ;  that  is  to  sa^,  Zuaneh,  one  of  the  nam^  given  to  the  island  of 
Hinzouan* 
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BOOK  turn,  thieit  imparts  to  dieir  conver^tion  an  eastern  grace; 
^         Yet  although  many  among  them  can  read  and  write,  th^ 
keep  no  register  either  of  public  or  private  occurrences, 
and,  whenever  disputes  arise,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
of  their  date,  are  decided  by  the  oldest  persons  among 
^  them.     Europeans  shipwrecked  on  these  isles  have  always 

experienced  the  most  generous  treatment.  Some  Arabs 
engage  in  agriculture,  and  possess  large  estates  in  the  in. 
terior  of  the  island.  Others  are  employed  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  weaving,  working  in  gold,  &c.  Tkeir  skill  in 
working  is  as  wonderful  as  the  badness  of  the  tools  which 
they  make  use  of.  Others  apply  themselves  to  navjigation, 
and  undertake  voyages  as  far  as  Bombay  and  Surat.  .  The 
natives,  however,  are  generally  very  bad  soldiers,  coward- 
ly and  pusillanimous.  The  Madecasses  frequently  make 
descents  on  these  isles,  carry  off  cattle,  and  reduce  men, 
women,  and  children  to  slavery. 

Hoipei.  Their  houses  are  simple  and  even  miserable.     The  wc^ 

menus'  apjartments  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  house 
by  a  small  inner  court,  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The  only 
appearance  of  luxury  among  them  is  the  immoderate  use 
of  musk,  the  smell  of  which  completely  infects  the  houses ; 
they  have  also  the  eastern  custom  of  tinging  th^  nails  of 
an  orange  colour,  extracted  from  henna^  so  much  celebraU 
ed  by  the  poets  of  the  east.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  dress  of  the  men.  The  dress  of  a  woman  of  rank, 
'whom  M.'  Collin,'  of  the  Isle  of  France,  saw  on  the  ter- 
race of  one  of  the  houses,  appeared  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  She  wore  several 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  coral,  long  ear-rings,  and  a  ring 
passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  her  hair  was  co- 
vered with  ornaments.  She  appeared  handsome,  but  her 
colour  was  very  brown. 

Heligion.  Mahometanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  the 
common  people  worship  Fetiches,  as  well  as  attend  the 
mosques. 

Political  'p}jg  sway  which  the  sultan  of  Anjouan  exercised  for- 

merly over  the  Comora  Isles,  has  ceased^  on  account  of  the 
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w^iddiess  to  wUeh  the  state  has  been  leduced,  by  the  BOOK 
wars  waged  by  the  Madecasses  aiiic^  the  time  of  Beniows-  ^^^^^^y 
ky.  The  noblea  hare  a  share  in  the  goyemment,  are  en- 
gaged in  oommesce,  aad  are  the  purveyors  to  European 
•vessels.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  this  country.  ThdTt  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  haad» 
and  a  second  x>ffence  by  that  of  the  other  hand  K 

We  shall  pass  on,^  in  a  summary  way,  to  the  account  of 
one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  world,  and  of  a  country 
more  interesting  from  the  variety  of  curious  objects  it  pre- 
sents, than  from  its  extent,  and  from 'the  importance  it 
might  possess  in  the  hands  of  an  active  nation.  The  island 
of  Mudagascarj  the  indigenous  name  of  which  is  asserted  MBd^gur 
to  be  Madecasse^  can  claim  its  share  anu>ng  the  traditions  ^^l*^^^ 
handed  dowti  to  ^e  Greeks  and  Romans,  concerning  the 
immense  Taprobane,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
theiiatives,  was  extended  so  far  to  the  south,  that  neither 
the  constellation  of  the  Be^r  nor  Pleiades  were  visible,  and 
f<  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  from. the  left.^  These  particu- 
lars, as  weU  as  its  dimensions,  and  the  great  lake  situated 
in  die  centre  of  the  island,  agree  with  Madagascar,  while 
the  latitudes  marked  by  Ftolemy  apply  to  Sumatra,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  Ceylon.  In  the 
island  Phehol^  so  named  in  a  writing  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
may  be  recognized  the  Arabic  name  of  Phambalou,  given 
to  this  island.  The  Arabians  probably  visited  it  in  their 
earliest  voyages  to  Incha,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet The  first  certain  idea  of  it  was  transmitted  to  us 
by  Marco-Polo,  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1506, 
under  the  command  of  Lorenzo  Almeida,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  SainULaurent ;  the  French  called  it  Dawphkne. 

This  island  is  more  than  S40  leagues  in  length,  and  in  Eitent, 
breadth,  in  some  places,  120,  giving  it  28,000  square 
lei^es  of  surface  ^     Although  almost  wholly  comprise4 
wiUiin  the  torrid  zone,  it  affords,  on  account  of  the  eleva- 


y  Aonales  des  Voyages,  torn  XIII.  p.  163. 

\  Map  of  Madagascar,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XL. 
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BOOK    tion  of  lU  soils,  the  most  agreeable  variety  of  the  seasoiMi 
.^..^^..^  and  enjoys  in  iome  degree  all  the  adraotagea  of  tempcralf 
MoimuuiiB.  climates.     A  double  chain  cf  mountmns,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hundred  toises  high,  traverses  it  from  north  to 
•oath,  enclosing,  in  all  pfobBbility,  a  sort  of  central  pla- 
teau, and  separating  the  two  maritime  part&afaiuwtequally% 
giving  rise  to  several  rtT<^rs  eontaining  firiiy  and  anbject  to 
RiTm.      periodical  inundations.    The  most  conoderBUe  are  the 
MurundavOy  on  the  western. si4e,  the  Mmmcmxari  and 
Manangara  on  the  eastern.    The  AndetHmramie  is  navigst' 
ble  for  csBioes  to  the  distaneecf  tfairty-five  laagise&     The 
Mangwniy  one  of  the  finest,  rises  f noni  the  lake  JnUiaiuup^ 
twenty*five  leagties  in  orcumferenee*    Fonr  other  lakea^ 
RoMouBCf  Rai9€i-Ma$m^t  Iranguef  and  Noui^Be,  ex* 
tend  along  die  eastern  nde,  eommumeaUBg  with  each  other  | 
the  latter,  in  particular,  would  aaake  an  excellent  harboifft 
if  the  tongue  of  land  separaltng  it  frnm  the  sea  oould  be 
cut    The  sea,  however,  it  mi|^t  be  feared,  would  soon 
form  another  impediment.     These  stagnant  lakes  render 
the  climate  unhealthy* 
Bays  and        Many  bays  and  roads,  in  different  parts,  upon  the  same 
coast,  have  often  attracted  the  ieittention  of  the  French  g0¥ 
vemment)  eince  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  who  first  entertain* 
ed  the  design  of  occupying  the  sontb-east  part,  by  erectigg 
in  the  smidl  bay  DamMne  the  fort  Daufdiin,  at  present  in 
rains.    Doring  the  last  century  Cossigny,  and  after  him 
Beniowsky,  have  attempted  to  form  establishments  to  the 
north-'Cast  <yf  the  island,  in  thefinefaayof  ^ntoi^,  indoe* 
ing  port  CboiseuL    SainU^Luce  bay,  to  the  n<»rth  of 
«    Dauphine  bay,  was  again  expk»ed  m  1787  by  M.  lislel 
Get^roy  "*.    Foulpoint  and  Tamatava,  situated  nearly  in 
the  centrfB  of  the  coast,  has  always  been  frequentisd  by  the 
Frendi,  who  thence  obtained  many  artides  of  the  first  oe* 
cessity,  for  the  use  of  their  ookmiea  in  the  Isle  of  Fraaee 
and  of  Bourbon.    Engiisb  ships,  generally  pat  into  SaifU^ 
4iigtt8tin  bay  on  the  western  coast.     Louques  harbour^ 

»  Annales  dc&  Voyages,  t,  II.  p.  40. 
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betwieen  the  bay  of  Anttn^gil  and  Cape  Ambre,  is  neglecU   BOOK 
ed  ;•  ifc  is,  howeveiv  consideced  gocd,  and  capable  of  vecei v.  ^^^^^ 
log  whole  fiaels. 

Upm  the  whole,  the  ntnation  of  Madagascar  at  the  Importanee 
^Uraace  ^f  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  opposite  the  south-east  |^^*'  ^ 
eeast  of  Africa ;  ita  f^rtility^  progressiye  elevation^  and 
the  raried  Stfiimre  of  its- soil;  the  different  modifications  of 
the  air  which,  in  an  estent  (tf  fourteen  degrees  from  north 
to  89utby  is  lavoucabie  to  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetables 
peeuUar  to  hot  and  tetnperafte  climates ;  in  a  word,  every 
tikMg  tends  to  saake  this  island  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  wchtj^,  in  regard  to  colonisation  and  commerce  \ 
Its  possession  is  become  stitt  more  kiqpcutaat  since  tb&  loss 
of  the  Isle  of  Franqe^  which,  on  the  other  haad,  would  ne- 
"Ver  have  aaswered  for  a  great  mta?ine  establishment^  indis* 
]|^i}(ttUe  to  evay  power  wishk^  to  establish  itself  in  In- 
dia en  an  advantageous  imd  firm  footha^.  Mox^over,  Ma« 
dagftsoar  abounds  in  convement  anchorages,  in  timber^  and 
all  kinds  of  |>iovisiotis. 

This  fine  ialand  is  so  rich  in  productions,  that  a  long  Minenk. 
^stuk  woiild  bi^  required  to  become  aequaiirted  with  them 
ftUL  It  IS  strewed  with  roek-^rystal  &  pieoes  of  the  great* 
(Bst  beauty  are  found,  even  twenty  feet  in  circumferenpe  ; 
the  sands  of  this  island,;  the  remains  only  of  this  rock, 
would  mak^  very  "vrhite  glass;  graiijite)  very  fine  black 
agates,  and  many  oHher  lesa  preeiaus  stones  are  also  found* 
The  mountains  cqntaiili  tin  and  lead,  but  particularly  iron^ 
mines  of  which  were  formerly  worked  by  the  natives. 
There  appears  also  to  be  corner,  pale  gotd,  and  oth^  mcs- 
talir^  In  the  western  part,  banks  of  mineral  salt  are  also 
found. 

*!rhe  whole  shore  is  rich  in  wood.     The  raxsinaie  grows  Vegetables. 
in  the  marshes,  and  along  the  rivulets :  it  resembles  the 


^  Annales  de  Voyage,  t.  XI.  p.  5.  Lesealier,  M^»  de  rinstitat,  Scfen« 
ices  Mor.  et  Pol.  IV.  2.  Bory  de  SBinUVincent,  III.  271.  ct  suiv.  TomM, 
I.  91*  ^t  suiv.    Cofisigny,  L  233.  et  suiv.     BlsBCftrd,  XXIV  mtroductioo. 

*  Annales  des  Voyages,  II.  38. ;  XI.  12.  etc.  etc 
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BOOK  palm-tree  in  its  trunk,  and  the  banaBain  its  leaves.  These 
jiXXlll.  pj.Qyijjg  t|jg  Madecasses  with  napkins,  table-cloths,  dishes, 
plates,  and  spoons ;  if  cut  into,  when  they  first  appear,  a 
water  fit  to  drink  is  procured :  thcf  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  houses.  In  the  fields  and  fwests  are  found 
many  trees  and  shrubs,  useful  both  in  the  arts  and  for  the 
purposes  of  life :  such  are  the  hdsUxme,  a  tree  of  the  shape 
of  a  poplar,  the  fruit  of  which'  affords  the  resin  tacamaha* 
ta^ ;  the  tanoma,  another  resinous  tree;  the  sagou  tree, 
producing  the  alimentary  ahd  pectoral  substance  called 
sagvuy  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to  manufacture  staSk 
in  high  repute;  the  pyramidal  badam  tree  \  the  aromatic 
bachCboiChi ;  the  maiaa-manghit,  producing  a  nutm^ ; 
Amnatici*  the rharha^roc^  two speetesot eojffift-iree i the raTHne^^araj 
or  clove  canella,  a  vailuable  tree,  the  nuts  and  leaves  of 
which  have  an  exquisite  perAime ;  an  essence  and  oil  is 
procured  from  it^  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  dove; 
the  voc^j .  or  vodl^ne  shrub,  affording  elastic  gum ;  many 
varieties  of  the  cotton-tree,  particularly  that  known  as  the 
largest  species;  the  mdlgacAe  indigo  plant,  in  sandy  situa- 
tions*; ^mUnosas,  among  others  the  mimosa-lebbek,  c^ied 
hhek^fvdod  ;  it  yidds  a  sort  of  gum  copal,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  lost  Under  the  trees.  Among  the  plants  are  the 
ginger,  pepper,  the  curcuma,  or  Indian  safiVon,  tobacco, 
in  high  estimation,  rice,  and  yams  of  several  sorts;  the 
Banga^anga^  which  has  a  great  analogy  mth  the  pApy- 
Valuable  '^^  of  the  ancients.  This  country  also  furnishes  some  cost- 
woods,  ly  woods;  such  as  sandal,  black  and  white  ebony,  green  and 
white  spotted.  /  The  vine  flourishes  here;  and  the  sugar- 
cane growfi  spontaneously.  M«  Cossigny  ^  gives  a  detaUed 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  indigenous  vegetables  of 
Madagascar,  that  merit  being  transplanted  into  the  other 
French  colonies ; :  and  M.  Milbert  describes  ope  hiiindred 


• '  p  Milbert*  Vjojage  a  rile-de-F»nce,  t.  JI.  p.  125  et  131.    Annales  dot 
.Voyages,  X.  53< 
.  9  Cossigny;  51oyen  d*aiU^liorer  lo|  ColoQies,  III.  123^ 
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aad  sixtjoseven  brou^t  by  M.  Rochon  to  .the  Isle  of  BOOK 
Fnwce.  in  1768.  ifffi 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  in  all  the  islands^  offers  less  Animaii* 
variety.     The  elejdiant  and  lion  are  unknown^  but  the 
ontofnia. appears  to.  be  a  species  of  leopard<     The^ro^^a 
resembles  the  jackal«     The  oxen  of  Madagascar  are  all 
sebus,  or.  oxen  with  bunches  of,  &t ;  some  weigh  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds.     Some  are  entirely  with^^Remarkf 
oat  horns;  others  have  horns  attached  only  to  the  8ki%^°^^^^^^^ 
Inoveable  and  hangii^.     This  last  species,  called  in  ques«»bU  horat. 
tion  by  ignorant  scepticism,  has  been  observed  by  Flae- 
court '  and  Bucquoy '. . 

It  is  again  found,  according  to  other  testimonies,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam  \  and  in  Paraguay  ^  Many  Greek  and, 
Aoman  writers  have  described  them  in  the  alei^^st  man* 
ner,  so  that  this  kind  of  ox  dither  must  have  lived  former- 
ly in  those  countries  known  to  the  ancients,  or  must  have 
been  brought  thither  from  Madagascar  or  Siam\  The 
simultaneous  existence  of  this  animal  in  our  island,  and  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  emigration  of  the  Malays  to  Madagas* 
car.  ,The  other, remarkable  animals  are  wild  asses,  with 
encurmous  ears ;  wild  boars,  said  to  have  horns ;  goats,  ex* 
tremely  froitful;  sheep,  with  large  tails;  the  sandree^ 
species  of  hedgehog,  proper  for  eating;  the  great  bat, 

'  FUooourt,  Histoiie  de  MadegiMur,  p.  151.  <'  Cattle  which  have  horai 
pendant,  and  merely  attadied  to  the  ikin  of  the  head.*' 

•  Bucquoy,  p.  104. 

t  Yinoent  JLeblanc,  Yoyage,  etd  editioh  de  JBeigeton,  h  J.  p.  121.  and  210.. 
•^  Horns  attached  to  the  ddo^  aind  not  to  the  top  df  the  head,  having  their  mo* 
tion  like  the  ears.*' 

u  Fischer,  Spanische  Misc;ellan*  p.  86.  (Berlin,  1803.) 

'  Arist.  flistor.  anim.  t.  III.  9,  p.  324.  edit.  Scalig.  **  In  Phrygia,  and' 
other  parts,  are  oxen  which  move  their  horns  like  ears.**  Oppian,  Cyneget, 
XL  d0-»08.  He  observes,  that  they  have  bunches  of  fat:  'Bmium  T^uvx^u. 
^mffUf  Antigon.  Caryts.  Hist,  mirab.  cap.  81.  p.  129.  Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
pJX^^.  Biod.  Sic  Bibliotb.  hist.  t.  111.  35.  p.  201.  Plin.  Hist,  mundi, 
YIIL  21,  (in Ethiopia) ;  XI.  37.  (in  Phrygia).  iElian.  Solin.  etc.  etc.  Beck. 
mann,  (Lttt.  des  Voyages,  I.  &66,)  conjectures,  according  to  a  verse  of  Clan*  ^ 

dian,>  that  the  Apis,  t>r  sacred  ox  of  Egypt,  was  of  this  variety. 
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^)OK   whose  fleA  in  rerj  delicate ;  .the  nuM  and  m,  an  ahittal 
'  only  found  in  this  isUmd.     Flaccourt  adds  to  these,  « the 


brek,  or  the  one-horned  goet.^  -  The  forest  harhonr 
fowls,  pioitados,  pheasants,  wood-pngeon^  "geese, 'dncks^ 
and  parrots.  Flaccourt  enumerates  more  llian  sixty  \nr6i 
little  known.  Locusts  sometimes  darken  the  tor,  and  -ar^ 
considered  dainty  food  by  the  nalives.  Pour  species  of 
silk-worm  are  found  here,  that  suspend  their  ootds'  lo-lM 
trees.  The  wat^^  of  Madagascar  swarm  with  fish,  aoMl 
the  flat  shore  abounds  in  difierent  sorts  of  crustaoeous  alktf>^ 
mals  and  shells,  whidi  attract  the  passenger^s  attentMi: 
Sitting  under  a  lemon-tree*  near  these^jshore,  during  d^ 
reflux,  Mandelsloh  made  an  excellent  meri  by  seasoning  Ae 
oysters  taken  at  his  feet  with  the  juice  of  lemons  that  hnng 
over  his  head.  The  whales-  that  irequent  thiS'  part  of  ^ 
sea  during  the  rainy  season,  are  a  particukdr  iipecies' :  it-  \n 
that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  found  as  Aur  a»  the  cdast  oP  Briu 
zil.  Important  fisheries  might  be  here  establielied^J  Shark 
fishing  might  also  be  profitable'*. 

ChOTogra-  We  shall  now  describe,  principally  in  the  manner  trf  fte 
Memoirs  published  in  onr  Anne^  de»  Veyagesj  the  ^SSdr^ 
ent  provinces  or  countries  mto  which  this  iedand  is  divide 
ed,  beginning  with  the  eastern  Coast,  then  passing  to  the^ 
districts  of  the  centre,  and  terminating  with  the  westers 
coast.  .  .  -     . 

The  Anta*  The  country  of  the  AntavartSy  that  is  to  say,  '*  People 
of  Thunder,''  because  storms  generally  proceed  from  their 
coast,  reaches  from  Cape  Ambre  to  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Foulpoint,  and  oomprdb^dds  the  greaft  bays  of  Vciie- 
mare  and  Antongil,  as  wdl  as  Isle  St.  Mary,  called  in  the 
country,  Nosaulbrahim.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  parti- 
cularly abounding  in  rice,  of  which  3,000,000  pounds 
might  be  exported  every  year.  The  Antavarts  manufac^ 
ture  very  fine  cotton  cloths,  much  esteemed  in  commence, 
and  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  Cpmora  Islands^  to 

y  Gomgny,  t.  III.  p.  171.  et  suiv. 

*  Conquest  of  $ourboDy  p.  9^.  X^oi^don,  ISIX.  *  Cofsigny,  III.  1BG« 
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jnute  ftkives,  ainae  BenioM^ky  she^i^  them  the  way.     They   BOOK 
iittderKtal^d tb^ useof fitfe  ams,  and  are  formidable  ene-il.^^ 
10101^^    Some  'liaT«  considered  tbein  defendants  of  the 
Jaws.  ThQy4Mrtiaiilypi«6erve  traditions  concerning  Noah, 
^^ybrndiaiii,  or  Ibiiiinin^  Moses^  and  Da^id*;  practise  dii^ 
0mmtim»n\  'Oe^ebrate  l^e  Sabbath ;  aiM  saci^ific^  animals.  - 

The  proVVDce  ol  B^$time^8ar€i9^  or  iMsimkctrracSy  orTbeBetd- 
lank^  people^  formed  by  the  uniofi  of  th^  ZofM-Dmiais, 
^skt*  2UfM<.Diiufd»oiey  tbe  AmUmtt^n$Si  the  Af$UrombaUy 
and  others,  is  the  most  frequented  by  Eun)|)eans«  'They 
JMiiy  bete  ;a  greaik  quanthy  of  viee^  aieid  milch  catdi^.  '  There 
^aie  two.exfiellaat  ffoada,  Boulpoint,  inhere. the  French  had 
ian  «stablidUneBt^  aad'  Tamatave,  whieb  perhaps  is  a  m&t^ 
^idvfintagfous.  one.  The  Besdmessaras,  governed '  by  Ma^ 
lat0Sf  or  chieft  of  whke  extraction,  i¥ho  tyhinnise  over 
jthfn^9  am  tho  handgomest  men  in  Madagascar,  imt  di»- 
(a^mhlingy.drunkfin^  co^lifanUyy  and  addicted  lo  theft.  M. 
iGhiqp^r  S  who  desoribeli  them  in  this  unfavourable  light, 
Jievertheless  adds,  ^at  they  are  very  industrious  and  susr- 
ceptible  of  civilization. 

f  astber  on  we  meet  with  ^  BHammenes^  6v  people  of 
•fb^  Bad-l^d,  otherwbe  Sicouas,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
ite.  BessoQSoas,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antaximes ;  go- 
vmiied.  by  the  nottvea  of  the  country,  they  enjoy  great 
•tiiKnquiliity.     It  is  the  finest,  most  fertile,  and  most  popu- 
lous among  the  provinces  on  the  sea^^x^st,  and  its  inhabit- 
««nt«  are  the  moat' mild  and  most  sociable  of  the  whole 
idand.     It  it  generally  trav^sed  to  visit  the  interior,  be- 
Muse  it  i^  mon^  clear  oi  wood  than  the  others.     The  tra- 
tt#Uer  4K^y  wbeve  finds  a  good  reception,  and  his  eye  is 
continually  delighted  by  a  variety  of  agreeable  situations, 
.9»  ffixm  the  migestic  mountains  of  lake  Nossiv6e  and  Be- 
aojuce^  ^ivbicfa  terminate  Ihe  landscape.    The  land  owes  its 
-fepitUityipavtly 'to  theiiver  Andevourante,  named  after  the 
capital  <tf  the  Betfuumenes,  which  is  also  the  latest  town 
of  Madagascar.     It  can  furnish  10,000  armed  men. 

t>  Fiessang^y  diix»  les  Annoles  des  VovageS)  t  IL  p.  l%» 
«  Ibidem,  XIV.  t.  II.  59. 
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BOOK  The  ADtoxhnes,  or  people  of  the  south^.  are  representied 
i_ J  as  poor,  uncivilized  brigands  ^^  without  mdustry  or  com- 
merce* They  ever  neglect  the' cultivfttifm  of  .their  land, 
watered  by  the  two  finest  rivers  of  Madagascar,  the  Man- 
gourou,  and  the  Mananzari.  The  air  is  mi&h  mqre.healthy 
than  in  the  northern  part,  but  there  is  no  good. harbour^ 
so  that  Europeans  avoid  this  inhospitable  ooaist .     . 

The  islanders  of  thia  part  are  of  a  very  black  colour,  with 
frizzled  hair.  They  use  a  shield,  which  is  not  the. case 
with  the  other  Malgaches.  .  .    .       «. 

Th«  An-  The  country  of  the  JnianUuuies  teacher  to  the  south- 
eastern  extremity  ot  the  island,  from  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lu- 
cia as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  >  Amboule,  a 
distance  of  .about  twenty-five  leagues,  and  as  far  from  the 
north  as  the  south./  JSMngourih  is  its  capital.  The  men 
are  tall,  robust,  always  cheerful,  mild,  and  generous,  but 
idle  to  excess,  and  Hve  in  the  greatest  wretdiedness.  The 
women  do  not  iag^eral  attain  the  natural  hdght;  as  in 
other  parts,  they  ace^nerally  ugly,  and  very  debauched. 
The  small  creek  Dauphine  is  on  this  coast  ^ .   ^    ^  > 

The  valley  Warm  chalybeate  springs  are. found  .in  the  valley  of 
1^^^^  Amboule,  excellent  pasturage,  and.  fine  rivers,  but  little 
wood:  the  mountwis  surrounding.it  are  burnt  up  as  far 
as  a  third  of  their. height..  From  seven  to  eight  hundred 
oxen,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand -weight  of  rice 
may  be  procured  yearly.  .... 

TheAnuu      The  Antanosses  on  the  south,  and  the  Taisiambea  on 
"^'"^    ^  the  west,  formerly  united  in  one  nation  with  the  Antanr- 
basses,  are  at  this  time  governed  by  the  same  Arabian  fa- 
mily which  at  that  time  was  in  possession  of.  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Madagascar.     . 
The  An-        We  will  now  pass  .into  the .  interior.    The ^9ila#ifcmf- 
tamhani.     voules.  OT  Ambauivoules,  that  is,  .the  inhalntants  <tf  the 

Toiilet. 

land  of  bamboos,  less  corrupted  than  the  people  of  the  sea- 
shore, are  considered  by  these  as  uncultivated.  •  ^epherds 


'  Fresanges  Annales,  torn  II.  p.  17. 

'  Lislet  Geoffroy,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  torn  II.  p.  51. 
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nfid  bu'sbandmen,  if  they  are  without 'interGOurse,  they  at  BOOIC 
'least  avoid  its  vices.  They  lead  a  very  frugal  and  Ikbo-  ^  '^  " 
Tious  li£e,  and  are  very  hospitable.  They  sell  to  their 
neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Bestimacaracs,'  who  would 
otherwise  perish  of  want,  rice,  poultry,  honey  and  toc^  a 
drink  made  with  the  fermented  juice  of  the'banana  and 
of  the  sugar-cane  '. 

The  AnUkmakea  inhabit  the  district  between  the  sources  The  Anuis. 
of  the  Mahangoura,  and  the  confines  of  the  land  of  the  ""^ 
Antavarta.  *  They  were  considered  robbers,  because  they 
refused  admission  into  their  territory  to  the  white  robbers^ 
but  peaceable  travellers  have  lately  visited  their  villages^ 
well  regulated  and  tolerably  well  built,  their  plantations  of 
rice,  and  their  mountains,  whence',  it  appears,  they  obtkin 
-silver.  The  salubrity  of  the-  air  of  this  country  would 
render  it  particularly  favourable  for  the  residence  of  a 
European  colony,  who  would  find  positions  easy  of  defence. 
Indian  merchants  enter  it  from  the  country  of  the  SeclaveS| 
fiituated  to  the  north-west  >. 

The  province  of  the  Bezonzons  or  Bezombsons,  compre-The  Be- 
hends  fourteen  villages,  situated  in  a  valley  encompassed  *^°'"*^ 
by  high  mountains,  that  divide  them'  to  the  east  from  the 
Betanimenes,  and  towards  the  west  from  the  Antancayes. 
The  traveller  is  surprised,  in  crossing  these  mountains,  to 
see  at  his  ftet  well  cultivated  plains,  watered  by  many 
streams,  and  to  find  an  assemblage  of  men  perfectly  isolat>- 
ed,  living  peaceably,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  without 
dreading  its  vidssitudes,  and  anxious  to  share  them  with 
Jiim. 

.  Until  now,  handsome,  black,  and  well-made  men  only 
have  been  seen  ;  here  the  features  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
annbunce  a,  mixed  people,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  different  races. 

<.  ^CIimpclier,.Aimale8  da  Towages,  torn  XIV.  p.  eo.    £p.  CoQin.  Ibid<  68^ 
Fressanges,  ibid.  II.  p.  18. 
i^  Dtt  Hiiaine,  ibid.  XL  p.  46.  and  40. 
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BOOK        Tlie  difierence  is  still  mcne  strikiogty  marked  in' die 

^^^^^^'  Ankmcatfes  \  who  exactly  resemble  the  Malays  in  tbrar 

The  An.    features,  in  the  t&wny  colofor  of  their  skin^  dieir  straight 

**"^^^    and  KHigh  hair,  low  stature,  in  their  dress,  language,  and 

manners.     Like  the  Malays,  they  consider  their  beauty  to 

conenst  in  having  black  teeth ;  they  pluck  out  the  beard, 

lengthen  their  ears  by  piercing  them  with  great  holes,  and 

rub  the  body  with  suet,  which  makes  them  very  dirty. 

They  are  deceitful  and  perfiifiDUs,  like  the  Malays.    Their 

ehiefs  are  cruel  and  demotic,  lumx^  the  power  of  life  and 

deiith  over  their  subjects,  a  custom  uidmown  in  other  parts 

of  Madagascar,  where  the  criminal  is  tried  in  a  general 

assembly. 

The  pnydnee  of  Jntcmcoffe  is  a  plain  eighty  league  ia 
length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  Befour,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
Mangourou,  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Aiw 
pova.  This  immense  plain  is  covered  with  innumerabie 
herds  of  cattle.  A  sort  of  red  and  hi^ly  nutntiouB  rice 
is  gromi  here. 

The  towns,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains^ 
0iie  well  fortified  and  almost  impregnable. 
The  eoun-  The  province  of  utncova^  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
toy  of  An-  Mangourou,  touches  at  its  western  part  the  country  of  the 
que^  of  Bombetoc,  and  the  provinoe  of  St.  Augustin^  bay. 
It  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  southern, 
is  governed  by  separate  chirfs,  who,  although  rdations^ 
lire  continually  ai  war.  This  country  enjoys  a  pure  and 
wholesome  air,  but  cold.  It  is  much  in  want  of  wood; 
and  the  inhabitants  lue  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stub- 
ble, to  the  dung  of  oxen,  and  to  a  red  earth,  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  bake  their  food,  and  warm  themselves.  Thd 
population  19  prodigious ;  the  plains  and  tops  of  mmim 
tains  are  covered  with  villages.  Tanane-JrvivoUj  the  ca* 
pital  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  chiefs,  may  contain 

^  Fretsoiiges,  Annalcs  des  Voyages,  t  IT.  p.  20. 
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twenty-dive  tbous^iu)  inbabitoats ;  it  is  atuated  on  a  very    BOOK 

high  mountain,  and  has  the  appearance,  ooily  of  a  Jaby*-  — r- 

rinth  suiaxuiaded  by  ditches  K  .  . 

The  inhabitants  oiAnoavHy  called  Haoas^  or  AmboUma^  The  Ho- 
ace  very,  unlu^py  under  their  tyrants  .  Letters  hqwevei^  aIJI^^^m, 
horn  th^  Isle  of  France^  infpnn  us  that  their  icing  has  laiUt. 
ly  ceded  all  the  teiritory  to  tb^  north  of  his  kingdom^  as 
far  as  the  bay  of  liCai^Qez.     They  have  a  few.oxen,  but 
possess  a gseat  many  phefep  .with  iaige  tails;  rice,  mankxr, 
potatoes^  'pi|itacb]08»    yams,    beans,  .  and  the  vine,  are 
fhe  priacjl^  yegetiibles  cultivated  for  their  subsistenca   . 
They  resemble  much  the  Antancayes ;  but  they  are  whitei^ 
tall  and  well  made,  although  with  somewhat  slender  bo- 
dies.    Thei|r  hair  is  sc^t  and  long,  nose  aqinliiie,.and  the 
lips  small,  I^ke  tbo^  of  the  Indians  \ 

Of  all  the  tribes  disper^^d  over  the  surface  of  Madagas*-  Thdr  pro- 
car,  ^\,  of  the  Hovas  is  th^  only  one  that  oomes  near  to  ^^  ^^ 
]|6  in  their  .ki|owledge  of  the  artSL  They  extract  fromthfe 
bowels  of  the  earth  many  kinds  of  iron  and  lead  ore ;  this 
last  miperal  is  used  to  give  a  varnish  to  thmrearthen  ware^ 
^ad^  {ueoe  of  whidi  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  jug 
more  pr  l^ss  large,  niouiiited  on  a  pedestaL  They  work  iil 
m^tal  as  well  as  th^  £!uropeans,  and  imitate  with  great 
cafre  most  of  the  .objects  of  foreign  ntanufacture  shewn  to 
them.  I  have  seen,  says  M<  Chapelier,  knives,  scales,  a 
Ipring  mpvement,  the  polish  of  which  surprised  me  not  less 
than  the  pains  these  islanders  had  taken  to  imitate  tfaeif 
models.  They  imitate  piastres  so  well  that  many  meir* 
chants  havf^  been  deceived  by  them.  They  understand 
making  many  fin^  and  very  durable  stuffs:  it  is  they 
who  furnish  those  webs  pf  calico  so  highly  valued,  which 
are  sold  in  Madagascar  at  a  slave  a-pieoe.  It  is  a  stuff  of 
%  blue  ground)  on  the  sides  .of  which  are  small  bits  of  tin^ 
very  artfully  worked,  so  as  to  be  continuous  and  closely  unit'i- 
ed  into  one  with  the  woof,  which  is  always  of  silk  and  cot^ 


>  Chspdier,  Annala  del  Vdysges,  t.  XI V.  p.  61.  et  tai?. 
^  Idem,  Frescaoges,  ibid.  II.  p.  22.-34. 
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BOOK  ton;  In  the  middle  of  this  tissue  are  many  fine  flmren^ 
i^^^embofted  with  tin,  which  produce  a  brilBant  effeijt.  Theiir 
stuffs  in  general  are  very  close  and  strong,  an  adyantagfc 
not  possessed  by  those  brought  to  them  from  Europe ;  in 
consequence,  the  inhaUtants  tor  the  most  part  are  not  an- 
juons  to  acquire  the  latter.  In  ether  respects  they  are 
deceitf  ul^  treacherous, :  and  cunning ;  -  even  selling  each 
other.  A  European  \  while  treating  for  slaves  in  tUs  pnv 
Tince,  after  having  bought  a  certain  number  from  an  ac- 
credited merchant,  was  much  astonished  on  the  following 
day  to  see  another  who  wished  to  sell  bun  one  that  formed 
part  <^  his  former  purchase. 
Th^An.  .  The  Hovas  also  make  slaves  of  the  Andrantsayes,  a 
^^^  tribe  of  shepherds,  uncivilized,  and  cowardly,  who- join 
them  on  the  south,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
peace  by  offering  their  enemies  herds  of  cattle  aa  a  tribute. 
Every  thing  concurs  to  establish  the  opinion,  that  this  is 
the  nation  of  Qiuimos  of  which  Commerson,  the  Abbe  Bo^ 
cbcMij  and  fiaynal,  make  mention^  and  which  they  place 
exactly  in  the  same  spot.  M.  Fressanges,  having  had  an 
oppoltunity  of  seeing  a  dwarf  slave  of  this  province,  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact  The  seller  told 
him  that  these  deformed  beings  were  really  not  very  im^ 
common  among  the  Andrantsayes,  but  all  the  slave 'mer- 
chants assured  him  that  in  no  port  did  there  exist  a  colony 
of  dwarfs ;  nevertheless,  these  merchants  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Madagascar,  as  they  traverse  the  island 
in  all  directions.  Having  inquired  of  the  dwarf  whether 
his  father  and  mother  were  also  as  small  as  himself,  he 
answered  positively  in  the  negative,  imd  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  so  small  that  he  had  been  sold.  M. 
Fressanges  has  not  even  heard  the  word  Quimos  pronoun- 
ced throughout  the  whole  of  Madagascar;  and  when,  by 
the  sports  of  nature,  a  dwarf  is  bom,  they  call  it  zaza  couU 
couU.i  ox  man  child. 

1  Anaalet  det  Voyagcf,  1 11.  p.  2S. 
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We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  southern  and  western   BOOK 
coast     After  the  country  of  the  Antanosses,  or  the  pro-  "^^^^^^^ 
(viwe  Carc^Ano9sij  terminated  by  the  rivers\«ifa9uZr^ei,  Soathenn  . 
three  others  are  observed  along  the  coast,  that  of  Ainpairi$^  *****      •  - 
jthe  MiihasaBeSj  and  the  Careniboulesy  neither  of  them  well 
cultivated,  but  rich  in  wood  and  pasturage.     The  hogs 
and  wild  oxen  appear  to  be  masters  of  this  country*     The 
Iree  Anadzahu  acquires  a  gigantic  height.    In  the  interior 
live  the  MachictKces. 

That  part  called  by  navigators,  the  proxnnce  of  the  bay.  The  eoon. 
qf  ScAnX-Augustm^  is  not  well  known.  It  would  appear  5^**^'*^ 
that  the  coast  at  least,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  has  the 
indigenous  naine  of  SiveK  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Muqae%.  Their  king  re^es  at  Tvlcar.  Shipwrecked 
Europeans  have  experienced  here  the  most  humane  atten-r 
tions ;  th^  property  has  not  only  been  respected,  but  the 
jiatives  Jiave  asasted  them  in  building  their  huts,  and  have 
provided  them  abtmdantly  with  eatables '".  This  last  cir^ 
cumstance  does  not  coincide  with  the  account  given:  by 
other  travellers  concerning  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
which,,  according  .to  them,  produces  only  tamarind  trees,' 
and  some  roots,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives^  with  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  their  cattle.*^.  The  Yonggdah^ 
which  runs  into  Saint- Augustin^s  Bay^  descends  from  moun* 
^ains  where  gold,  topazes,  rubies,  and  other  precipus  stones 
are  found. 

The  bay  of  Mouroundava  receives  a  great  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  also  called  MenabCy  and  in  the  ancient 
accounts  Mansiatre.  This  river  receives,  from  the  north 
and  south,  many  considerable  streams.  In  the  valleys, 
watered  by  these  branches,  are  several  nations  known  ; 
among  these  the  Erindranou  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
VohUs-Anghombey  who  are  placed  .near  the  sources  of  Me-Dig^vai  ' 

r  .  t 

"  Shipwreck  of  the  Winterton,  in  the  Gentlemau's  Magazine,  p,  377 ; 
April,  1794. 
<i  Kaduntodi'a  -Vo^agu,  et&  lett.  70. 
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hoot,   nkbe,  Appear  to  us  to  be  identical  with  the  inhabitdnts  of 

ff^Ancova. 

The  The  whole  coast,  from  Moaroundava  on  the  sduth,  to 

Scclavei.  Ancouala  on  the  north,  belongs  at  present  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  SeclaveSy  who,  at  least  in  several  ports^  are  continued 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  chain  of  central  mountmns. 
This  country,  made  up  of  plains  and  fields,  feeds  a  prodi- 
^us  number  of  cattle''.  The  lands,  generally  of  an  in- 
different nature,  particularly  along  the  coast,  are  traversed 
by  regular  roads,  guarded  by  jncquets  of  soldiers.  The 
rivers  have  no  fish,  but  the  forests  abound  in  gaine,  and 
the  coast  is  covered  with  banks  of  pearl-oysters.  The 
government,  in  1791,  was  under  the  authority  of  a  queen, 
who  resided  at  Bombetdc^  ox  Ampampekfca^  a  very  popu- 
lous city,  although  built  in  the  form  of  a  village. 
'  Mfmzangaye^  a  well  regulated  city,  with  a  population  of 
80,000  souls,  among  whom  are  6000  Arabs  and  Indian^ 
ap^pears  to  be  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  queen.  The 
port  was  frequented  by  vessels  Irom  Surat^  wMch  brought 
linen  in  exchange  for  gold  dust  p.  There  are  mosque^ 
bouses  for  education,  and  workmen  of  every  kind.  The 
Seclaves,  oppressed  by  deqM)tism,  are  less  waarlike  than  the 
eastern  Madecasses,  although  they  possess  the  same  TeB< 
gious  and  moral  ideas. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  vakaoifies  are 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  these  cantons  have  not 
yet  been  examined  in  detail. 

The  Made.  The  entire  population  of  Madagascar  amounts  to  one 
million  and  a  half,  according  to  those  who  estimate  it  at 
the  lowest,  and  to  four  millions,,  accordmg  to  those  who 
estimate  it  at  the  highest  point  It  is  made  up  of  many 
r^es.  Some  tribes,  or  rather  castes  leSs  numerous  are  evi- 
dently of  Arabic  origin.  The  Zn^^Ramim  trace  their 
descent  from  Imina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet    The  chief 


City  of 

Mou- 

««Dgaye. 


AnAua 

colonic 


•  Du  Maine,  in  tibe  Annales  dei  V^a^^t  XI.  p.  29. 
P  Idem,  XX.  26. 
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pf  ihis  family  was  formerly  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  BOOH 
the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  but  the  direct  line  of  these  __.« 
princes  is  extinct.  The  Rhocmdnans  are  their  nearest 
descendants,  and  bom  without  any  mixture.  The  Antu 
condrian^.and  the  Ondzaesis,  are  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
terOQurse  with  thfC  natives.  The  olive  colour  of  these  de^ 
sceHdahts  of  the  Arabians,  accords  to  them  the  title  of  white^ 
or  malate.  The  Zaffe-Ibrahim^  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  are  descendants  either  of  Jews  or  of  Arabians, 
who  left  their  country  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  Im 
(he  district  of  Matatane,  a  third  caste,  less  warlike,  but 
learned,  and  of  a  good  form,  came  to  establish  themselves 
here  at  a  more  recent  period. .  They  are  called  Kassu- 
Mambouy  and  by  the  natives  Anta-Mahouri^  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Collin,  signifies  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the 
Moors.  Their  colour,  more  allied  to  black,  and  the  wool- 
ly nature  of  their  short  hair,  point  out  the  Arabic  colonies 
of  Zanguebar  as  their  native  place.  All  the  con^derabte  Two  an- 
tribes,  however,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  a|u,he^*"^ '****' 
inhabitants,  have  either  a  tawny  complexion  ana  the 
[Smooth  hair  of  the  Indians,  or  a  black  skin  and  the  frizzled 
hair  of  the  Cafires.  It  appears  that  this  Island  was  peopled 
by  very  ancient  emigrations  both  from  CaiFraria  and  Mala- 
bar, that  its  position  is  nearest  to  Africa,  but  that  the 
periodical  winds  and  a  chain  of  islands  connect  it  to  Asia. 
The  name  of  MalegacheSy  assumed  by  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants, that  of  MaUDiveSj  of  Mcde-Bar^  and  others,  point 
out  this  descent,  which,  as  far  as  regards  the  Asiatic  emi- 
gration, is  still  more  completely  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
position of  the  prevailing  language  of  Madagascar. 

This  language  a£Pords  some  Arabic  words,  and  others  Madecasse 
more  nearly  resembling  the  idioms  of  the  Caffres ;  but  its  ^^^guage. 
principal  roots  may  be  tra^d  in  the  Malay,  or  in  the 
dialects  derived  from  that  language,  and  spoken  at  Java, 
%t  Timor,  in  the  Philippines',  in  the  Marian  isl^s,  and  in 
all  the  archipelagos  of  north  and  south  Polynesia.  The 
most   remarkable  natural  objects,   at   least  the  greater 
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BOOR   number  of  tfaiein,.  and  the  days  of  the  week,  have  the  maud 

_; names  in  the  two  languages.^ 

There  is  the  same  want  of  declensions  and  flexicms,  the 
same  mode  o£  uniting  words,  the  same  abundance  of  yowel&; 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  learned 
continuator  of  the  German  MithrfdateSy  we  can  affirm  that 
the  Madecasse  appears  intimately  connected  with  the  Ma- 
lay language,  and  particularly  with  the  Javanese  and  Timo« 
rian.  In  what  proportion  are  the  Caffre  or  Zanguebar 
words  ?  Are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce  us  tp 
consider  the  primitive  population  as  an  African  colony, 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  the  Malays  ?  What  influence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  and  from  what  period  ? 


4  The  heavenSf  danghitri  or  langhiti.  Mad. ;  languit,  Marian  and  Phillip, 
pine  idands ;  ilandchiy  Friendly  uhinds.  The  earth,  /ane,  Mad. ;  toita,  Malay, 
TagaL  The  moon,  voulav^  Mad. ;  woulau^  Javan.  Star,  quintani.  Mad.  ; 
WHtani,  Miday.  Fire,  afe.  Mad. ;  q/l,  MaL ;  TagaL  Ides,  hmmi.  Mad. ;  now* 
Mf  Timor.  Mountain,  voJdts,  Mad. ;  woukiTf  high  JaYaneae.  Day»  onto  oc 
anrout  Mad.  ;  arrit  Mai.;  ao.  Friendly  Islands.  Father,  hdba  and  amproi^ 
Mad. ;  bapOj  Mai. ;  amai,  Tagal.  Mother,  nene.  Mad. ;  nene,  Mai.  Son, 
ana  or  ztnu.  Mad.;  onox,  MaL  Man,  ouroftn  and  atUoun,  Mad.;  orong^ 
MaL  Husband,  lake^  Mad* ;  lanaug^  Jav.  Woman,  twj^ave.  Mad. ;  *  vdtal; 
]^al.  Head,  hha^  Mad. ;  ftofo,  Jafan ;  o/o,  Tagal.  Eye,  mattou, .  Mad. ; 
mattat  Javan.  Nose,  orung,  Mad.  ;  hiroung ;  Jav.  Tongue,  kla,  MaL  ^ 
leda,  Javan.  Hand,  tongham.  Mad. ;  taugan,  Javan.  Tooth,  nifi.  Mad. ; 
niphlnj  Marian  Islands.    Drink,  minum^  Mad. ;  minom,  MaL 

One,  Use  or  e$90Uj  Mad. ;  •  etta  Timor..  Two,  roua.  Mad.- ;  iroua,  Timor. 
Three,  teOoo  and  touUo^  Mad. ;  idou^  high  Javan ;  toiZa,  low  Javan.  Four, 
^/r.  Mad. ;  opat^  Jav.  Five,,  /mi,  Mad. ;  Utna^  Mai.  Javan ;  rimop 
Polynes.  Six,  enem.  Mad. ;  minam,  high  Javan.  Seven,  ^oti,  Mad. ;  iUm^ 
Timor ;  petit  high  Javan.  Cight,  vdUm^  Mad. ;  trofo,  liigh  Javan.  Nine 
fiiti.  Mad. ;  tenaw,  Timor.  Ten,  poukm^  Mad. ;  sapoulous  MaL ;  JaJ 
yoBt  &c.  Days  of  the  week,  commencing  at  Monday,  in.  Malay,  tenene, 
'tekutOy  rdbOt  eamUte^  zouma,  saplou^  lahati ;  in  Madecasse,  sinine^  i/alate, 
roubia^  camiBte,  gtmmaf.aaboutti^  IdhadL 

This  list  is  taken,  for  the  Madagascar,  from  Flahault,  M^iser  ;  from  the 
Madagascar  Catechism;  and  &om  the  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Collin,  Chapeher,  &c. 
It  is  founded,  in  respect  of  the  Javal&eee  and  Timorian  wotda^  upon  some 
yocahularies  printed  at  Batavia. 
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^CbfseTarQ'queatiqas  i^hich'tfae  present  state  of  our  know-*    BOOK 
ledge  do  not  allow  us  to  solve.  ^ 

The  Madeoasses,  or  Malegaches,  live  for  tHe  most  part  in  PoUtical 
a  state  of  unbridled  libterty.  The  Seelaves,  the  Autancayes,'  •****• 
and  the  Hovas^  groan,  however, '  under  thie  yolce  of  a  ty- 
rannical .  government.  Independently  of  these  states,  the 
MadecJEusseadcnowledges  no  supreme  authority  except  the 
cabares^  ox  .public  assemblies;  it  is  in  these  that  public 
aiEurs.are  decided,  and  that  laW'^siiits  are  tried.  The 
spe^hee  there  made  often  evince  a  natural  and  energetic 
eloquence.  Among  many  pf  the  tribes,  hereditary  classes  CutM. 
are  acknowledged,  the  privileges  of  which  are  not  well 
Refined*  The  Vo^risif  are  the  native ,  sovereign  lords, 
subjugated  in  some  cantons  by  the  Arabians.  The  Z^oAo^ 
vphitSf  are  lords  who  govern  in  their  villages.  The  OucU 
zoa,  constitute  the  people.  There  are  besides  niinierous 
slaves.  Similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  South  Se^'Is^ 
lands^  the  right  to  kill  certain  animals,  and  td  eat  certain 
meats,  are  confined  to  the  higher  classes.  -^.j^^ 

The  deplorable  superstitions  to  which  the  Madecas$es  are 
subjected,  are  mingled  with  some  notions  respecting  good 
^nd  bad  angels,  borrowed  from  the  Arabians.  The  priests^  Priests  and 
9alled  Ombias^  practice  medicine,  and  sorcery;  they  alsQ ^^*'**""' 
possess  some  book^  in  the  Madecasse  language,  written  in 
Arabic  characters.  No  ceremony  is  mentioned  which  can 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  public  worship. 

Circumcision  is  in  use  throughout  the  whole  island,  al-  Circamd. 
though  the  Malegaches  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reli«j*^''°* 
gion  of  Mahomet.     It  is  also  performed  with  particular 
ceremonies,  giving  no  indication  of  Arabian  tradition.    On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  fete,  all  work  ceases  in  the  viU' 
lage.     Parents  bring,  laden  with  a  great  quantity  of  strong 
liquors,,  as  many  pxenas  they  have  children  to  circumcise.' 
After  having  slaughtered  the  oxen,-  they  place  thieir  horns' 
on  notched  posts.     Dances,  feasts,  and  sham-fights,  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  ceremony.    The  empananguin, 
armed  with  the ,  fatal  knife,  demands  his  victims.     Then' 
the  sports  cease,  fathers  hasten  to  present  their  children, 
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BOOK  and  wtile  thef  aiftme  these  imibbnitt,  die  enpuai^iiifl 
J;^^cuts  of  what  he  omstders  superflooos,  places  the  strips 
iqxiii.  a  board,  and  applies  astringent  powders  to  stop  the 
Ideediiig  of.  the  wounded  psrt.  Guns  aie  loaded  with  a 
portioB  of  the  skin  cut  off,  nistead  of  ball,  and  a  general 
fUscbarge  is  made.  The  ancient  custom  obliged  the  en* 
panangnin  tp  swallow  the  strips.  Feasts  and  dancing  Hb- 
oomnieBoe,  and  do  not  cease  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
SenteKcbygtyang  liquoT  left  The  ordeal  fay  p(M6on,or  the  fanguinj  is 
obe  of  the  most  atirodons  soperstitioBs  ot  this  pec^le.  The 
tree  that  fiiriushes  the  iangidn  is  very  widely  diffused 
tittoughout  Madagascar;  birds  avoid  its  foliage,  reptiles 
dread  its  shade ;  one  species  only  of  erab  aj^roaches  it. 
It  is  the  nut  €xf  the  fruit,  which,  taken  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, produces  death  in  less  than  im  hour,  if  the  unfortu- 
iiate  victim  is  not  saved  by  a  violent  evacuation ;  even  then 
he  is  afflicted  during  the  rest  of  Us  life  with  violent  pains. 
This  terrible  punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  whcmi  hatred 
•0r  popular  jealousy  accuse  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
one  of  their  oon^mnions.  It  is  considered  a  sort  of  juig- 
mmt  €f  Godj  to  whom  is  remitted  the  dedsbn  of  a  crimi- 
nal process.  The  eabarcj  or  assembly  of  the  p^ple,  is 
consulted  beftxe  they  go  to  this  extreme ;  the  relations 
and  friends^  both  <xf  the  person  dead  and  the  person  accus- 
ed, superintend  the  oeremcmies  that  precede  and  accom« 
pany  the  <iperati<m  of  the  tanguin.  If  the  accused  sur- 
vives (wluch  happens  in  about  one  case  in  five)  the  ac- 
cusers become  his  slaves'. 

'  The  tasgidn,  (PifUaMdiria  t/umygifitkhj  Flovcn  tenpiiud  and  pnimided  ; 
eorolls  iofuiiclibalifonny  with  &ic  oblique  lOBaoeoiis  petals ;  tube  dosed  by 
ive  scales,  famished  with  a  whitish  down ;  tube  very  long,  channeHed  withiD. 
viDoiis,  stamina  sessile-;  antberae  supported  upon  threads  which  adhere  to  the 
tdbe  of  dte  eomUfty  aiidhaYe  at  thdr  BOiiimit  a  prqfeetion  In  the  fofm  df 
on  which  the  sli^nia  is  si^ported  i  the  style  sLender*  equal  with  the  corolla, 
with  a  villous  stigma  at  its  top.  Calyx  widi  five  whitish  divisions  pointed  ; 
the  three  exterior  large,  the  two  interior  smaller,  the  footstalk  long  and  green  ; 
each  bifiireatioD  of  the  pannide  enveloped  at  its  base  by  a  concave  and  whitish 
Sttelea.  Leaves  thick,  peliolated,  oUong,  entire,  and  bordetefl  by  cartilages 
(MS.  Not«of  M,  Cfaapdier.) 
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lL%e  JMntf.  isr  sn  unpFecatibn,  in  l9i6  fofrm  of  an  ofttb,  ^bCKMt 
upon  the  head  of  one,  or  several  dnefs.    T^he     - 


formula  of  thia.oath  consists  in  these  wards :  "i  swear  tbitt  Singular 
1  am  not  :guiltj.  of  that  of  irhidb  .1  am  accused.  If  Ition. 
jpeak  ialse,  may  sudi  a  chief  be  destroyed  by  thimdeF) 
or  changed,  into  such  oat  suA  an  animal,  by  the  power  of 
Ae  Supreme  BtingJ* .  Tlie  accused  being  inlpeadied  and 
jconrioted  of  peijuiy,  is  condemned  to  slaveiy  by  the  chief 
towards  whom  he  directed  his  oath. 

A  custom  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  is  ^  oath  o^Allia&ce  of 
ilobd^  or  solemn  alliance  contracted  between  two  persons,  ^^'^^ 
jvho  bind  tUemselTes:  to  perform  ta  each  other  every  sort 
joi  good  seriiee,  and  benee.  acquire  all  the  rights  of  reia- 
(tionship.  For  the  puitpose  of  celebrating  th^^r^mony, 
4h&  principal  persons  of  the  place  are  assembled.  Th^ 
new  friends  wound  themselTes  shgfatly  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  ;  then  soak  iMo  pieces  of  ginger  <i»  the  blood 
tint  flowsy  and  each  eats  the  peee  moistened  with  the 
Uood  of  the  other*  The  person  appointed  to  perform  tb^ 
ceremony^  mixes  in  a  cup  some  f rei^  wAter,  sak  water, 
noe,  aUver,  and  dust ;  it  is  ca&ed  the  witness  of  tWe  oath ; 
he  dip%  two  lances  in  that  mixture,  and,  stritdng  them 
with  the  instrument  by  whidi  the  wotmd  was  mifcdcf, 
iie .  pronounces  teirible  imjirecatioaB^  geiferteily  couched 
•n  these  tarms :  «/  Great  God  I  master  of  men  and  of 
the  earth,  we  invoke  thee  aa  a  witness  to  the  oath  we 
faare  sworn ;  may  the  first  wdio  breaks  it  be  destroyed  by 
thimder ;  may  the  mother  who  coaeeiTed  him  be  devour- 
ed by  doga!"*  then,  drivii^  away  die  evil  genius,  whom 
)diey  always  befieve  ready  to  oppose  good  intentions, 
they  dart  their  javelina  towards  the  four  cardinal  pointn. 
They  call  to  witness  the  earth,  the  son,  and  moon,  and 
diink  of  a  beverage  prtpaied  by  the  master  of  the  eeremo^ 
ny,  esdiorting  all  the  powers  to  convert  it  into  poison  for 
}iim  who  does  not  take  the  oath  with  fflnca'ity. 

In  sailing  one  hundred  and  eighty  leases  eastward  The  Mai. 
from  Madagascar,  the  MtMcarenha  isles  come  in  view ;  fe^fSfr 
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"BOOK   by  this  .name  must  be.  catted  coliecUvely,  a&et  tfie  perdon 

T  XXIII  * 

^  who  dificovered  them,  the  isle  of  Bourbon^  or  Mtucaraika^ 

properly  so  called;  the  Itle  of  France^  eMsA  Cktn&hj 

'  the  Portuguese,  and  Mauritius  by  the  Dutch ;  .the  isle  of 

Rodrigo,  and  Cargados^  which  complete  this  archipelago. 

Isle  of  The  whole  Isle  of  Bourbon  seems  composed,  of  two  toL 

^     *   tranic  mountains,  the  ori^n  of  .which,  says  M.  Bory  de 

VtoL  "''^^*  Vincent,  is  undoubtedly  at  two  periods  very  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  the  smal;- 
kst,  the  subterranean  fires  still  commit  ravages ;  that  of 
the  north  is  much  larger ;  the  volcanic  eruptions  that  for* 
merly  made  great  devastations,  are  now  no  longer  in  ao- 
.tion  :  species  of  basons  or  little  valleys,  rajnd  rivers,  hem- 
med  in  by  perpendicular  ramparts,  little  mountains  thrown 
into  these  valleys,  by  which  their  course  is  impeded ;  basal- 
tic prisms,  often  disposed,  as  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  in  r^u- 
lar  columns;  beds  of  lava  in  great  variety.;  deep  fissures, 
that  indicate  a  general  convulsion,  all.attest  ancient. and 
Jdreadful  physical  revolutions.  The  narrow  flat  shore,  in- 
terrupted in  several  places,  is  composed  only,,  as  at  Tene* 
rifle,  of  basaltic  pebbles  or  other  running  lavas;,  these 
stones  are  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  rains;  tru,e  sands 
are  no  where  to  be  found ;  what  isimproperly  called.by 
that  name  is  composed  of  calcareous  rubbish  and  of  nuu 
rine  bodies  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  where 
may  be  seen  in  miniature  a  collection  of  all  the.  lavas  of 
the  island,  which  the  motion  of  the  tides  have. reduced  ta 
.very  small  round  pieces,  of  a  bluish  slaty  appearance '.    < 

General  T^hat  is  called  the  Windward  part,  comes,  into  view  on 

appearance,  pjroceeding  from  Saint  Denis  by  sea :  that  called  Leeward, 
IS  CQpsidered  the  most  luxuriant ;  but  it  is  somewhat  arid ; 
springs  are  scarce.  .  The  former,  more  even,  rising  from 
the  sea  to  the  point  of  the  isle,  by  an  easy  ascent^  tem- 
pered by  continual  breezes,  and  cultiyated  .with  care,  often 
recalls  an  idea  of  Europe,  and  .particularly,  of  Languedoc, 
while  at  a  distance  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  is  not  dis- 

'        '           •  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Voyage  aux  ile«  d'Afriquc,  1. 1,  p.  864 ;  II.*  372  9 
Hi.  HT. 
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tiaguidl^d«    Pkntationfl  of  clbye  trees«  resembling  plea^  fiOOJC 
sure  gfoTto)  imtseiise  cdffee  trees,  and  gulden  fielAs  nf 
oom^  agitated  by  a  continued  wavihg  motion,  adorn  tliis 
CQuntryj  of  which  they  constitute  the  wealths 

'  The  place  of  disembarkation,  from  the  isle  of  Reunion  to 
SMnt  Dems^  alone  aferds  an  access  into  this  island ;  it  is 
im  open'roadi  The  mole,  constructed  by  the  orders  of  M.* 
de  la  Boiirdonfiaye,  has  be^  carried  away  by  the  waves. 
Saint-Denis'is  not  properly  a  city ;  it  is  literally  a  country  SaHit-Oe- 
town,  the  streets  of  which  are  inclosed  by  paAisades  or  '^ 
wiills^  resembling  country  highways.  There  was  a  French 
attubH^nieat  i&  this  .isle  as  far  back  as  1654  M.  Poivr^ 
author  of  the  Voyage  of  a  Philosopher,  was  governor  of 
tbe^e  iskif ds  in  1776,  a;nd  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  with  great  success.  They  are  also  partly  iiidebted  to 
him  for  the  bread*£ruit  tree^  the  nutmeg,  and  canella.  The 
soil  of  the  idle  is,^  in  general,  excellent;  but  as  it  is  com- 
posed* almdst  entirely  of  one  great  mountain,  the  rains  ati 
traeCed  by  it  cari^y  along  towards  its  base  the  light  paro- 
tides of  the  soil  that  owe  their  existence  to  animal  and  ve- 
getable deposits,  so  that  the  summit  of  the  moiintain  is 
merely  a  naked  and  isolate  rock,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  land  becomes  bietter  as  it  approadies  the  sea-shore.  The 
eantons  situated  on  the  leeward  coast,  enjoy  a  climate  and 
temperature  viery  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  the  cof- 
fee-tree ;  but  unfortujiately  this  very  effect  contributes  to 
the  multiplied  growth  of  insects  that  destroy  the  plants; 
Its  produce  is  estimated  at  78,200  bales,  of  about  a 
quintal. 

The  culture  t)f  cloves,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  next  j^i^^^^i 
to  that  of  coffee  in  importance;  but  the  cultivator  cancuituns. 
never  reckon  upon  its  produce  with  certainty ;  it  is  very 
abundant  one  year,  and  very  deficient  another.  In  thd 
present  state, of  its  cultute,  the  produce  is  estimated,  in  an 
abundant  year,  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds  K  Cot- 
^n  is  at  present  less  cultivated  dmn  it  was  formerly^  par« 

*  Congest  of  the  Ide  of  Bourbon,  in  Svo.  London,  1811. 
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BOOK  tmAasAy  since  a  dtseftse  mined  the  {dantadans.  /This  dk^ 
if^^^easei  the  nfiivae  of  which  baa  not heen  made  onl,  doe^  not 
affecjt  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  hut  pceYehts  tfae'dev^opu 
ment  of  the  seed,  and  reducies  the  product  to  a  mere  nuh 
Ikj.     This -^incaavemeDce,  tn' addition  to  long  oomiiicfr- 
dial  iptarruptibti,  has  induced  the  phmters  to  cdnyort  their 
lands  imperceptibly  into  jdantadans  of  com  and  coAte 
Produce  in  .The  produoe  of  com  b  aboui  14  imUions  ci  pounds  'wdghu 
"'"^         It  formed  tbe  principal  rescnirce  of  the  Isle  of  Fradc^  fot ' 
-     the  Isle  df  Bourbon  does  not  consume  more  than  two  mii- 
lions  of  pounds  in  the  year.    Maize  and  potatoes  are  alsd 
fniltiyated..    Thar  total  produet  is  valtked  at  7,100,000 
francs. 
Errors  of        lathe  Ide  of  Boulrbon,  the  divisions  of  land  are  rer^ 
Uo^  vaguely  detdsnined.'     Instead'  of  fixing  the  extent  tly  il 

given  measure^  diey  merely  specify,  that  lands  situated 
between  sueh  and  such  riveis  or  lavines,  and  those  tbtft  ar6 
cactended  from  the  sea,  as  fer  as  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, ore  the  prc^rty  of  such  a  on6.  These  rivers,  how« 
ever,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  liable  to  change 
their  bed,  often  ruin  by  their  inundatioiis  a  considerabte 
part  of  the  lands,  and  produce  by  ibis  disorder,  a  consi- 
derable d^Jtecistion  of  tfae  former.  To  appreciate  the 
tttihty  of  an  exact  limit,  it  must  be  observed,  that  sudi 
lands  as  have  been  sqrveyed,  and  inclosed  by  land-marks 
indicating  their  limits,  have  id  ways  produced  double;  treble, 
and  even  four  times*  more  than  tbcyfbad  done  before  this 
operation. 
n^Tenne.  The  revenue  raised  by  government  in  this  isle,  arises 
from  a  capitatiosi  tax  laid  on  the  negroes,  and  from  direct 
taxes  upon  carriages,  palanquins,  and  horses,'  registei's^ 
and.  stamps^  and  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  airkck  ^l 
The  tax  on  the  knportation  and  exportation  of  merchan- 
dize is  not  productive.  The  whde  public  revenue  may  be 
estimatied  at  1,1£0,000  fi^ancs.  The  royal  domains  are  of 
Gonfiderable  extent,  hut  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands 

•  See  the  pampUet  qooM  afiiKr^ 


\_ 
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of  rqnawiy  or  rsbd  neffioes.    Tberteisalaoa  cdiiflideiidbfe   fiOOK 
part  on  the  ooast,  eowisting  x>f  Iamb  of  very  good  qualit5t.  * 

In  1811,  tbe  papulation  anioinited  to  ntarly  80,S50  inho-  Population. 
bitantfi ;  of  these  16,400  are  wlntes,  Europeans  or  creokft; 
S496  free  negroes,  and  60,454  slaves.  The  armed  force 
amounts  to  4493,  eomposed  of  578  troops  of  the  Ithe,  417 
^reold  sharp^diooters,  900'  national  guards,  liSOO  qreole 
mihtia,  and  145  pieces  of  artillery.  > 

The  Isk  ^Prance,  less  fbrtile,  and  of  less  extent  than  Ide  of 
chat  of  Bourbon,  is  indebted  to  its  harbours  and  roads  for  ^'^'^ 
a  greater  commercial  and  military  importance.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  French  navigation  in  tbe  East  Indies.  It  was 
the  point  from  whence  issued-those  inde&tigable  prrvateensr, 
theterriMT  of 'the  opulent  English.  Conquered  at  length 
by  a  formiddble  Englidi  army,  this  rich  and  warlike  island 
has  been  kft  in  the  hands  of  a  power,  wiiich  wiH,  no  doubly 
i^i^edate  the  value  ol  thepubfic  spirit  and  talents  of  t}iis 
ttttle  nation. 

The  Portuguese  looked  on  this  island  in  no  other  way  Culdvatiflii. 
than  as  a  watering  place.  The  Dutch,  who  established 
tliemselves  here  in  1689)  understood  its  fertility  * ;  having 
been  attracted,  however,  to  tfie  Cape-  by  a  prospect  of 
greater  gam,  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it  in  ITtS*  It 
was  only  towards  the  year  1784,  under  the  government  of 
M.  de  la  Bourdbnnaye,  that  the  French  establishmesit  be- 
gan to  be  of  some  importance.  There  are  two  harvests 
annually  of  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  they  are  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  The  coffee  is  of  an  excel* 
lent  Quality ;  the  clove  retains  aU  its  perfume ;  the  cotton 
and  indigo  trees  find  many  favourable  spots  for  growth ; 
but  the  fickle  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  always  looking  out 
for  novelty  and  profit,  induces  them  to  pass  rapidly  from 
<Mie  kind  of  culture  to  another. 

There  are  in  this  island  many  of  the  smaller  breed  of 
teonkeys,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  plailtations. 
The  jacquier  and  the  rima,  another  tree  rather  different  in 


'  V'aleDtyn,  Ostindien,  t  VIII.    KaapKhe  Zaaken,  p.  155. 
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BOOK  form,  are  here  cultivated  uYider  the  name  of  the  bread^¥Htii 

T.XXlIf 

•  \ir^j!j  but  the  true  hread-fruit  tree,  so  much  celebrated  by 

nav^atolrs,  has  only  recently  been  introduciod  into  the 
.cok>ny.    It  is  still  scarce,  because  its  growth  is  alow-. 

Mountaiiii.'     The  form'  of  .this  isle,  according  toiM,  Bory  de  St«  Viit- 

Pitoiu.  cent,  is  an!  irregular. oval :  it  is  rather*  more  tbair  eleven 
leagues  in  its  ^greatest  length,  which,  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  rather  more  than  ei^t  leagues  in 
its! greatest. biieadth,  which  is. from  east. to  west^  The 
'  shoals  render  disembarkation  in  general  dangerous.  By 
"following  its- different  windings^  its  circumference  is  found 
to  be  about  forty-five  leagues.  The  land. rises  gradually 
.from  the  coast.  The  centre  of  the  isle  is  a  wooded  hillock  of 
from  300  to  850  toises.  high.  In  the  centre,  of  this  plateau 
rises  a, conical  and  very  pointed  mountain ;  its  situation  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Piion  du  mUieu  de  Filey  or-  Central 
,  Spike,  which  is  80S  toises  in  height  Among  the  other 
mountains,  that  of  the  Black  river  is  434  toises  high ;  thai 
of  Pieter-Both  has  on  its  conical  summit  a  mass  like  a  cap, 
which  seems  to  threaten  the  surroun^ng  country,  with  its 
falL      : 

From  the  top  of  Ponce  may  be  distinguished  volcanic 
isles,  that  appear  to  form  a  part  of  a  sub^marine-  crater, 
Between  these  rocks  and  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  lo^ 
level  plain,  where  are  found  nothing  butscHne  fragtitents 
of  lava  which  belonged  to  ancient  currents ;  all  the  -rest  is 
calcareous;  these  are  only  madrepores  and  shellsibrmed  at 
the  bpttom  of  the  sea  v. 

Cities.  '  Vott  North-west,  or  Port  Louis,  (the  nume  of  the  city 
situated  at  the  point  of  debarkation,)  may  contain  4000 
whites,  or  free  blacks,  and  double  that  number  of  slaves* 
The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  but  elegant- in 
their  forms.  The  public  buildings  are, of  a  very  ]gpbd  ar^r 
chitecture.  The  principal  streets  are  planted  with  black* 
wood,  a  handsome  tree  of  the  genus  of  mimai(i8y  the  flowef 


T  Bory  de  St.  Vincenf,  1. 1,  p.  211,  etc.  etc.    Compt  BaHly,  id  the  Voyage 
ofMilbert,  II.  92. 
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tiilts^ifirhicliy  in  the  spring,  fonn  an  agreeable  contrast,  by  book  . 
theii*  white,  yellow,  and  delieate  rose  colours,  with  the  new  J^^xrif.^ 
and  dense  verdure ;  but  this  tree  soon  loses itsleaves,  and  be- 
comes loaded  witli  dried  husks '.  This  city  is  not  without  its 
scientific  and  literary  institutions ;  the  S(mst6  cTEmulatiiyn, 
which  is  formed  hdre,  has  enriched  our  AfmcUes  des  Voyages 
with  very  interesting  memoirs. 

In  traversing  the  interior,  to  go  to  PorUBourbon^  the  picturesque 
second  city,  the  road  passes  through  a  delightful  country,' ^***^'*^ 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  colonists  are  so  many  temples  - 
raised  to  gaiety  and  hospitality;  in  a  short  time  the  tra- 
veller is  immersed  in  humid  forests^  decked  with  mosses; 
he.makes  his  way  over  the. rapid  and  foaming  torrent,  by 
leaping  from  rock  .to  rock ;  he  takes  his  rest  by  the  noise 
of  cascades^  by  the  murmur  of  zephyrs. perfumed  with  the 
sweetest  odours;  he  enjoys  those  pastoral  scenes  so  elo- 
qiiently  traced  by  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  M .  Miibert 
In  a  northern  direction,  the  romantic  district  ^  Parnple' 
mousses  -presents, to  the  lovers  of  botany,  the  celebrated 
Jurdin  de  VEtcdj  where  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  whole 
east  flourish.     These  details,  however,  are  too  well  known 
|to  appear  in  this  work;  we  must  only  point  out  to  bur 
Xfiaders  the  ch^rt  of  the  i£il«nd,  by  M.  Hubert  Bru6  %  as  the 
most  accurate,  in  wfai<»h  they  may  follow,  in  their  excur*. 
sions,-  the  numerous  travellers  who  have  described  this 
cdony,  for  along  time  the  subject  of  so  much  pride*  to 
the  French,  at  this  day  the  subject  of  so:  much  regret, 
Xict  us  terminate  this  sketch  by  some  statistical  descrip- 
jtioDS.      The  peculation  of  the  isle  consisted  m  1806,  adpo^Uor. 
CQjrding  tp  a  rec'eot  account,  of  thirteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  free  person?,  and  sixty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-six  slaves;  total  seventy-four  thousand 
SCL  hundred  and  eighteen.     It  is  conjectured  that,  at  the 
moment  of  conquest,  it  had  reached  the  number  of  ninety 

'  MiU^ert,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Fxance,  torn.  I.  p.  129. 
^  In  the  Atlas  cles  Voyages^  de  M»  Miibert. 
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BOOK  thousand  souls.    The  revenue  was  valued,  for.  the  year 
^^^^^  1810,  at  a  million,  and  from  6  to  700,000  francs.    It  arose 
chiefly  from  oustom^-house  duties.      Among  the  prineipa} 
expences  paid  out  of  .the  revenue,  was  that  for  the  pur- 
chase of  com  and  flour*. 
Idc  The  Isle  of  Dkgo  Rodriguez,  which  supplies  the  Isle.of 

^*  France  with  many  thousands  of  turtle,. has  lately  received 
some  inhabitants.     Before  th^t  time  an  incredible  number 
of  crabsformed  it&  sole  populaticm  ^ 
Beseaxdiei      In  a  course  directed  to  the  south-east  of  this  island, 
Bi^e  on  towards  those  of  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  the  navigi^ir 
the  Isle      might  perhaps  reach  tbe  famous  island  of  Juan  ie  lAsboOj 
JjSml       the  doubtful  existence  of  whidi  has  so  much  occujned  the 
attention  of  navigators  and  geographers;  nor  have  they  hi^ 
therto,  by  their  researdies,  made  out  any  thing  satisfactoiy. 
Andent  Hugues  de  ZaiudtGi^^y  in  his  diart  of  the  Indian  seas,  pub- 

lished in  1638)  delineates  two  islands,  at  this  day  unknown, 
the  one  to. the  south  of  the  Mascarenhas,  in  the  SiS^  of 
.  southern  latitude,  called  Juan  de  Lisboa,  and  the  other  to 
the  south^-east  of  Rodriguez,  in  the  SS*  of  latitude,  which 
he. calls  the  island  dos  Rgmieirai:  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues. 

The  chart  of  Robert  Dudley^  authw  of  the  Arcana  dd 
Marey  published  in  1647,  notices  in  the  south-west  of  Mau- 
mio,'  two  islands*,  the  one  called  Santa  JpoBmiaf  the 
other  DaseaiethhaSj  and  in  the  east,  at  a  distance  of « from 
3  to  4%  two  other  -small  .ones,  marked  simply  as  English 
discoveries.  No  island  is  marked  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
where  Juan  de  Lisboa  is  looked  for ;  but  this  note  is  found: 
The  longitude  (^  the  island  Romeras  de  Castelhana»  (rec- 
koning  from  the  point  of  the  Azores)  is  98^  and  a  half, 
and  the  latitude  SS""  80". 


•  Milbert,  t,  II,  p.  ^1*^41.  >  L^guai»  Voyigs  da  Indci. 

^  Bos  Romeirot  occun  in  G.  Mercator's  i^ap,  by  his  son,  1693  $  both  it 
and  Juan  de  Lisboa^  in  Maginus  Ptolemy,  Atnh.  1617.  Dos  Somdros,  lat 
J39^,  36*,  39*  South,  and  long.  90°,  80*  East ;  in  different  maps.  Juan  de 
Lisboa,  bt.  SS'*  South,  long.  80*  East  of  Teneiiffe.  Both  places  are  probably 
from  Vertomaim.  Ed.     PtoL  Mag.  p.  25, 177  284. 
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Tew^di  chart,  printed  in  164f99  points  out  to  the  south   BQOi& 
rf  Musear^hfts,  in  the  S6°  of  latitude,  the  UVmd  doa  Bo^  LXXlit 
fneirosd^  CuBUfkanqs^  and  to  the  south-east  of  Diego  Bo« 
chriguez,  another  island  called  do^  Rofnetros^  distant  one 
from  the  other  more  than  290  leagues. 
•  Piekr  GQHy  in  the  chart  published  by  Van  JSCeuien  in 
1680,  idaces  the  idaod  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  to  the  south  of 
Mascar^nhas,  in  86^  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  the  ishmd 
^  Mom^bm  dps  Ca^lhamsyin  28°  and  a  half  of  latitude,    - 
smA.  16^  to  the  ea^t;of  the  ineridian  of  Mascarenhas.    But 
in  another  c^art  of  F<m»  fJTeiifen,  much  more  modem,  the 
iriand  dos  Romeii:o$  only  is  marked,  situated  in  the  SS"" 
of  latitude, .  and  ll''. and  a.hfilf  to  the  east  of  the  meridian 

of' Mascarenhas  ;or  Sourbw^^ 

The  TanoJLis:  conjectures  of  later  hydrographers,  being 
founded  entireiy  upion  individual  opinion,  afford  less  in* 
terest.  . 

D^J^nrilie,  in  1787,  tmites  the  two  Islands  Juan  de  Lisk  7^  "'•"d 
boa  aiid  ^Romeiros'into  one,  and  places  it  immediately  to  ed. 
the  south  of  Bourbon,  utider  the  name  of  the  Island  dos 
ilomeiros  dos  Castelhanos,,  or  of  Juan  de  Lisboa ;    but 
r^ects  it  altogethear*  in  1749.    Dapria  de  MannevHUiU 
liiakes  no  farther. mention. of  it  in  his  eastern  Neptune. 

ThuSy  after  having  during  nearly  a  century  prolonged  B«ccnt  a^. 
Uis  uncertain  and  wandering  existienoe  in  tbe  charts,  at  oneiu  exisu 
lime  abne,  at  another  in  company  with  one  or  two  islands,  ^°^' 
under  the  name  of  dos  Bomeiros,  the  island  Juan  de 
Lisboa   appoured  to  be  oVerwhehned  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  like  the  supposed  southern  continent  *.    Ne- 
vertheless, a  tradition  of  its  existence,  |Hreserved  among 
some  descendiEiuts^of  pirates,  established  in  the  isle  of  Bour- 
4x>n,  gave  it  new  interest  aboUt  fifty  years  ago.     In  the 
Isle  of  France  were  handed  about,  notes  and  extracts  of 
obscure,  incoherent,  and  contradictory  journals,  to  which, 
however,  some  importatice  was  ^ven  by  the  comments  of 
•European  geographers.     These  notes,  added  to  a  memoir 

,    ^  Memoir  of  M.  Buache»  amongst  those  of  the  Institute,  Sciences  Mor.  et 
Folit.  torn  IV.  p.  9.  et  suiv.  ®  Compare  Book  YIl*  p>  160. 
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BOOK  .  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  presented  to  the  general  committer 

J. !of  thie  India  Company,  on  the  11th  of  February  1771,  es- 

tabKshed  as  a  principle    **  that  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lis- 
boa   appeared   imaginary  to  thbse  navigators  only  who 
had  not  found  it  out.^     As  a  proof  of  this,  they  declare 
^<  that  a  bucanier  had  disembarked  on  it,  not  tm&re  than 
six  years  ago,  and  had  killed,  according  to  his  own  account^ 
Voyage  cf  twelve  or  fifteen  oxen  in  less  than  two  hours  !"  They  far- 
not.      '    ^^^  bring  forward  the  testimony  of  a  certain  M.  Boynot, 
who  **  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  and  sailed  round  it  to^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1707,  in  returning  from  the  lAe 
of  Bourbon  to  Pondicherry.^    How  is  it  possible  ta  doubt 
his  veracity  since  he  has  the  modesty  to  assert,  that  <*  he 
is  indebted  for  this  discovery  to  some  bucaniers.at  that^ 
time  oa  board  his  ship,  and  takes  care  to  tdl  us  that,  by 
passing  to  the  south  of  Madagascar,  he  very  much,  short- 
ened his  passa^,"^  although  the  assertion  is  in  direct  op- 
position  to  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  winds  mid  cur- 
rents in  the  channel  of  Mozambique.     Farther,  this. com- 
panion of  bucaniers  observed  this  island  exactly  as  Tex- 
ieira  represents  that  of  Romeiros,  and  yet  he  had  not  seen 
the  chart  of  this  Portugue^,  nor  that  of  Van  Keulen,  when, 
in  conversation^  he  was  spoken  to  about  the  island  of  Juan 
de  Lisboa.  ^'  This  circumstance  renders  it  credible,^  adds 
the  note,  <<  that  what  M.  Boynot  asserts  is  iruCy  we  being 
convinced  that  he  would  not  wiUingly  have  imposed  upon 
them.*^ 
PiaeoToy        More  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  <<  authentip  disco- 
Bonun.       very'^made  by  Captain  Sornin,  in  passing  fipom  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Isle  of  France.     This  happened  pn  tbp 
1st  of  May,  1-775^,  in  south  latitude  2^  91V,  and  6S«  50^ 
.  east  of  Paris.    <<  From  day-light  to  noon,^  says  the  extract 
irom  his  journal,  «  the  winds  had  made  the  round  of  the 
compass,  with  hiul,  rain,  thunder^  and  lightning;  the  sea 
very  high,  the  air  much  heated.*"    At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  sees  land  very  distinctly  in  the  north-west. 
He  immediately  tacks  to  reconnoitre  it,  is  satisfied  of  it 
at  eleven  o^clock;  tacks  about  with  the  wind  a-stem,  runs 
towards  the  east,  conceiving  «^  thai  it  might  he  the  souths 
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« 

,em  ppkU  ef:  Madaguscar^ .  mi  tiL  the  12th  puts  into  BOOK 
.Bodiiguez,  wliere  he  finds -ih^ee  Ic^agues  difference,  to  the  ^"^^^"^^ 
east,  and  supposes  that  this  land,  according  to  his  reckon- 
*  ing»  <f  is  pbic^d  in.  the.  S.  S^  E^  of  Rodriguez^  at  a  distance 
^pf  one. hundred  anc^  forty-two leagues..  f«  What  confusion ! 
.How  is  it  poispible  in  this  account  of  a  ship,  tossed  about 
.  in.  a.  storm  to  fiiid  a  confirnmtion.  of  the.exbtence  of  Saii^ 
.Juan  de  liisbpi^?  .  ViceTA^dnural,  Thevenard,  ^ho  appears 
to  give  credit  to  it  ^,  .reliies.  on  C^pt^n  Dopjon^  lieutenant 
i^t:  a  ship,  not .  named,  which ,  is,  really, .  however,  ,  that  of 
iC^tain.Sbrnin.    According  to  this  oiEce^^s  journal,^  be 
saw  l^qd.on  the  87th  of  April,  1772,  at  hal&p^st.  nine  in 
ithe  morning,  "  in,  a  very  violeqt  storm,  with  much  rain, 
^thoi;ider,  iu)4  ^^htqing,^.^  at  a  distance  of  from,  ten  to 
twelve  le2igues  in  the  west,,  in. east  longitude  76°  84',  a^id 
.  south  latitiide  27""  26'  observed  jit  noon. .   He  did  not  Jose 
:si^t.of  the  land  from  eleyen  o^clock  till  night,  continuing 
\  the  tack  of.east^south-east,  and  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day 
,at  Rodriguez,;  with  forty-seven  leagues  difference  to  the 
^eastt.  which  made^  him  think  that  this  .land  ef^ists  on  that 
.part  of, the. sea  betjsreen  76**  to  80^. of  longitude j  and  in  27** 
•^80f  of  latitpde..  But  ina  ^ivate.lejtt^r  to  :M.  Entrecas. 
.tei^^^,.wij^h  air  jsxtjract  of  his  journal,  and  a  view  of  the 
;la|»d»..Gaptaiji  Donjpp,  after  haying  undoubtedly  ccHnplet* 
ed.his  observations  in  his  closet,  fised.the  estimated  longi- 
'Jude  ef  his  pretenfii^  disepy^y  to  73°  36',,  which,  from  that 
.  tim^,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  l^y  the  name  of  Saint 
Juan  de  Li^boa  s. 

However,  frivc^ous  and  unsatisf^/ctcN'y  these  accounts  are.  New  official 
.  the.goveming  authorities  of  the  Isle  .of  Fraacehave  never- B«8eMche». 
.  th^less ;  ofte^,  ordaied  th^ir  official  verification.:  The  re- 
.^sear^phes  of  M.  de  St.  Felix,  in  1773,  an4  of  M..  Coryal  de 
\  GrenviUi^  in.  1782.and  1783,  have  been  fruitless ;  but  it 
,  jrould  appear^that  they. have  not.^been  sufficiently  extend- 
ed towards  the  east,  within  the  space  that  separates  Saint 

Paul  from  the  Maldives  Islands.     M.  Rochon  adds,  at  the 

.  •     ,  •  •  •      '         . 

M^tnoires  relatifs-i  la  Marine*,  t  IV.  p.  428. 
•  M^moire  de  M.  B\iMihe,  p.  296^308. 
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BOOR  end  of  an  extract  of  M.  Sornm^s  journal^  laBert^  xA'tAs 
t^^m^  vny^geg  to^  tfee  Ea«t  Jndies :  <«  In  fetui'iiiiig  firdih  M^t^ 
•gascar^  we  tlionght-at  one  tinAe  that  we  perceived  tke  island 
ofSaflk  Jttti»deLttl)ba,.biit  die  iliiigion  was  caused  hj 
'ctouds,  to  which  the  most  ex^rienieed  Wafin^ft^  are  too 
.often  exposed.^  Kergueleo  and  Maticta  have  .abo  Beareh- 
ed  for  it  in  vam  ^.  Notimbstsnding  all  these  niegadtve  tes- 
•timonies,  many  trading  capitams  have  rebently  maHitainod 
their  having  vifiited  thiflm  ^e  LisboiL 

TKn  island  then  isii  mie'kaunting-q^ilit     it  a|q^ean 

as  a  phantiom'  to  a  ccailaan  select  few,  and  disajqpears  Aom 

the  sight  Of  the  profane  as  soon  as  they  approach  it. 

Hn»(^M«,     A  new  hypothecs  hto  been  plrOposed  by  M.  Collin :  he 

Suiste       believes  that  the'  name  of  Joan  de  Lisboa,  m  the  imd^t 

^^^'^*       charts,  was  onginalty  thai  of  the  Isle  of  IVance. 

Nevertheless,  th^  siecretary  of  the  government  of  Mo- 
<zambique  has  assured  him  that,  in  the  charts  deposited  hi 
the  archives,  exists  the  proc6»-verbal  of  the  evacuation  of 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Juan  de  Lisboa ;  as  well  as  an 
inventory  of  eflPects  tiiinspdrted  from  this  ishind  ta  the 
eoast  of  Africa.  All  the  efforts  of  M«  ColUn,  to  procure  a 
i^ht  of  it,  have  proved  fruitless.  It  is  not  known  ^ii^tfier 
it  was  8  permanent  establishment,  a'  foUt^  ct^b  Inete  al- 
'  tempt  at  settling.  The  yeiur,  and  ^eh  the  age  is  linknown; 
moreover,  the  itide  <^  the  island  is  uiikho^ftt  whidi  at 
the  time  bore  a  name  not.  cohnd^^  by  th0  Portnguese 
Texeiia=  worthy  (oS  being  introduced  into'  his  chart*  It 
appears  certain  that  it  could  not  have-^been  iheTsteof 
France,  then  weUklibwn  by  the' naMe<>fCmltf^ 

We  cc^ive  that  the  yabd  of  Jifean  d&  lii^lMt'^'  id^- 
tkal  with,  that  of  Romeii-osi  and  that  it  ifiiy,  notwitfasUnd- 
ingall  doubts  on  the  su{]^eet,,)Fieally  cbdfitt^  butthatitCMlght 
to  be  looked  (ot  in  the  ineridianb  to  thie'east'of  die  isles  of 
Samt  P4ul  and  AnfStetdim,  whieh*  with  ibe  la»i  ofEer- 


•  I 


bColUn,  Mem.  siur  Juan  He  Lisbom.  AosaUt  te  Vojrafqs*  torn  X*  p.  364. 

'  Yet  Ceme  was  rather  applkd  to  Madagascar.  The  ol^  maps  haire  both 
Manrithn  and  Bomboix  wiiiMKit  Bioi^i.  la  1508,  Manitiaa  reoeifed  its 
present  name,  Magm.  PtoL  25,  Cikr,  GeogVi  p»  412*  RoIk  Nav;  Intr. 
p.  27.  and  p.  450  ahore. 
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^qelei),  sffjpear  to  us  to  incficate  a  submarine  chain,  both   BOOK 
in  the  disection  of  Cape  Comoriii,  and  Cape  Leuwin.  ' 

.     The  Islands  of  Saini  Paul  and  Saint  Peter,  the  last  of  Mf°d8  of 
'Whidi!  has  also  been  called  Amsterdamj  have  been  objects  and  Am- 
of.  singular  confusion*     Acc<»'ding  to  the  navigator  who  ^'^"^ 
first  examined  them  with  care^  thatof  Amsterdam,  or  Saint 
Fefer,  is  the  'mod  northern.     It  consists  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain, tlie  summit  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chimney  of 
an  extinct  cmter.    A  layer  of  turf  three  feet  in  height  co-  Physical  de^ 
vers  the  pumice  stone,  or  andent  lava.     Thick  groves  ****^°°* 
rendeor.  access  to  the  interior  very  difficult;  but  the  trees^ 
not  beikig  able  to  push  their  roots  far  under  ground,  re- 
main BxnalL     Lizards,  and  thc^  trace  of  ia  fox,  ai*e  supposed 
to  have  been  seen.    The  Island  Sakkt  Paid,  the  most  south- 
em,  is  in  4»hape  a  circular  mountain,  hollowed  in  the  cen- 
tre in  the  finm  of  a  crater ;  the  aea,  in  consequence  6f  the 
falling,  in  of  one  of  its  sides,  has  penetrated  into  this  ba- 
son.    The  pond'  or  lake  filling  up  the  bottom,  cont^ns 
an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  particidarly  excellent  pertch. 
Hot  and  chalybeate  springs  flow  between  the  lavas,  inter<« 
qpecsed  with  pa'tches  oiT  fine  green  turf  ^.     This  descrip- Conftutoii 
tion,  so  satisfactory  imd  so  worthy  of  the  ingenious  observ- ?^j^J  JJ^j" 
er  to  whom  we  are.  indebted,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  island. 
pre8timptu6us.ca{»icesof  some  modern  navigators.     Mr. 
Bajro^,  misled  by  the  author  of  the  charts  of  Cook^s 
voyage^  has  described  at  length  the  island  Saint  Paul,  by 
liie.  name  of  Amsterdam,  and  ajq^ears  astonkhed  at  the 
pr^ended  -chaises  he  thinks  he  has  observed,  and  which 
he  attribiites  to  phyi&^  revolutions  ^      M    Beautems 
BeaupcS)  in  the  adas  of  the  Entrecasteaux,  has  gone  far- 
ther :  he  iha^  given  six  views  of  the'  |)retended  isle  of  Am- 
sterdimti,  which  is  really  pnly  that  of  Saimt  Paul,  piroved  by^ 
oom]paring  the  designs  found  in  the  work  of  Valentyn. 
At  the  moment  of  the  Frendh  pasising  the  island,  the  vol- 
cano was  emitting  both  flame  and  smoke ;  they  were,  how- 

^  Van  VUuning,  in  VaUntyiiy  OttindteDy  III*,  pftrtie,  ou  t*  IV.  sect  2, 
p.  68-..70.  ^ 

'  Voyage  to  Coehinebina^  etc. 
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BOOK   ever,  abld  to  aecertain  the  form  of  every  paartof  it,  ncA 
•  excepting  the  isolated  rock,  which,  aecording  to  Bairow, 
is  basalt.     M.  Roeael,  compiier  of  the  voyage,  discusses 
its  geographical  position  with  precision,  wilheui  having 
perceived  the  confusion  of  names,  which  is  proved  by  the 
latitude  in  which  he  plaees  the  island  ^. 
Land  of        Ten  degrees  {axthevaouthyKerguelen'sLand^caiiieAIgla^ 
«gue  en.  ^  l^sdotien  by  Captain  Cook,  presents  its  barreii  rqcks^ 
surrounded  by  masses  of  ice,  and  inhabited  by  seals.     The 
almost  total  want  of  vegetation  on  this  conaderaUe  island 
cannot,  akme  be  occasioned  by  rigour  of  climate ;  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  total  want  of  eartb  sufficiently  copious  to  deve* 
lop  within  itself  the  power  of  vegetation.     Mai^  excel- 
lent harbours  might  render  this  atatioa  useful  to.  enter- 
MaruiD  and  prising  whalers.     More  to  the  west,  the  Marian  Isks^  and 
wwrdld»  ^^^  o^  Prince  Edwardy  in  like  manner  present  only,  the 
wretched  nakedness  of  a  rock  devoid  of  vegetation. 
.    We  have  now  terminated  the  description  of  the  East^ 
BiscDanon  em  African  Islands ;  for  those  marked  m  sev^al  chiEurts 
ud  Mar-    Under  the  names  of  Dina  and  Marnveen,  do  not  exist.  ^  No 
sevecn^      account  oT  description  of  these  isles  can  be  found.    It  is 
not  known  at  what  epodi^  or  by  whom  they  were  dis0ov- 
ered;  no  one  has  seen  them.     In  later  time%  they 'haVe 
escaped  the  researches  of.  Marian.and  Cook.     It  has  been 
sard,  that  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  are  acquainted  with 
them,  and  even  go  there  in  searcb  of  wood ;  but  neither 
Valentyn,  nor  Mentzel,  iu  their  prolix  accounts  of  die 
Cape,  make  mention  of  them.     What  motive  could  the 
Dutch  have  in  concealing  from  Europe. the  situati€Hi  of 
these  two  indigmiicant  islands,  since  they  have  given  the 
greatest  publicity  to  all  their  other,  discoveries,  much  more 
important  in  themselves,  and  which  mi^t  indeed,  have 
excited  the  envy  of  powers  jealous  of  their  commerce  ?   It  is 
more  natural  to  suj^se,  with  M.  Buache,  that  these  kl^ 
have  crept .  into,  our  charts,  like  many  others  that  have 
for  sometime  occupied,  and  do  still  in  part  occupy,  a  place 
which  sound  criticism  does  not  allow  them. 


m 


D*£ntrecastfl«uz,  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  44. 
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In  exatniniiig  an  ancient  chart  of  Nicolas  Camerio^  a  BOOlt. 
'Genoese, ^  necessarily 'ni^ade  a-  short,  time  after  the  first ^^^^^r 
voyages  of  Europeans  to  the  ladies  and  America^  this 
philost^her  was  struck  with  the  name  of  Dina  idditgiabin^ 
api^Iied  to  an  isle  situated  in  the  same  tract  of  the  oceail 
now  asugned  to  the  isles  Dina  and  Marseve^  ^  •  Car* 
.nerio^s  diart  represents  with  suflScieht  'minuteness  and  pre* 
cisibn  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as 
Melinda ;  but  the  rest  is  traced  in  an  uncertiun  and  sIov« 
enly  manner.-  The  Island  of  Madagascar  there  extends 
•from  80°  to  W  of  south  latitude ;  the  Comora  Isles^ 
discoverable'  under  the  names  of  Jana  and  Callenxuan^ 
are  found  in  th&  19*  to' the  east  of  the  northern  point  of 
Madagascar*  Three  other  islands,  named  Dina  Mdrgabin^  Hypodmii 
Dina  Morasse^  and  Dina  Arobij  and  placed  to  the  east  ofpj^i.^ 
the  southern  point  of  Madagascar,  in  the  same  latitude 
assigned  to  the  two  last  islands^  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Isles  of  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  and  France,  or  Mauritius* 
Without  enumerating  all  the  reasons  militating  in  favour 
of  this  ojnnion,  we  shall  merely  observe  here  that  Dina 
Mat^gabin^  the '  most  western,  the  nearest  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  largest,  has  a  golden  colouring  that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest  as  the  principal  of  the  group.  The  name  of 
Margabin  is  very  analc^us  to  the  Arabic  word  Mogre-^ 
Ufi,  that  signifies  western  ;  as  to  the  word  dina,  joined  to 
each  of  the  three  names,  this  can  only  be  a  generic  name, 
very  like,  at  least  in  the  manuscripts^  to  the  AralHc  word 
dix>ay  which  signifies  an  island,  and  is  discernible  in  the 
names  of  Diu,  Maldives,  &c.  Thus,  Dma  Marseveen^ 
is  only  one  and  the  same  name,  corrupted  and  afterwards 
divided  into  two  by  travellers  or  superficial  geographers, 
who  perhaps  knew  the  existence  of  several  islands  in  the 
environs  of  Dina  Margabin,  forgetting  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  more  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  among  them.     The  difference  of  the  position 


*  Baache,  M^m.  sur  Dina  et  Maneveen,  in  the  Mtinoiies  de  riostitnt 
Sdences  Moralet  et  PoHtiques,  t  IV.  p.  367. 
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BaoK  of  the  Mascar^Dtha  isles,  in  Cdrndbrovs  scii^t.  aiid  their  resS 
;-      •      sitqatioii,  proyes  itothiiig :  ^a^ast  th^ir  ideotitjr,  since  tlie 
great  island  of  Madagaaear  bas  incDntestibly  te^ed  to  set 
them  all  towatds  the  east,  particulaarly  at  a  period  when 
these  fleas  ^ere  known  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  Aia»- 
Iwos,  with  .whoDH  the  Portugvieab  communicated  on  the 
fl^uth^-east  coast  of  ikfrica.  '  The  wonkUbe  geogra|ibefs^ 
mr  copieiis  of  charts^  on  observing .  the  Mascarenha  ides 
more  isaacdy  maaked^  and  ealkd  by  atJattT  naBiies>  thou^t 
it  ri^U; 'jto ' retain  or . replace alittle  more  toj the -westjthe 
paioi^s '  of .  Dina  Mai^gsfaiay  Marsereen^  or  even  Dma  and 
Maeseve^^  in  older',  that  no  TDid'jspaoe  aaight  be  left. 
%l»  JEfhm&ifks  fljf  CoMfra,  of  l8Qf7»  (Oaee  the  island 
of  Jieniai  or  JOmoy  ia  40*  32*.  South,  and  of  18«  4Sr  7^^^ 
East  of  Paris. 
Obsemi.    .    We  have  earefotty  endea^criir^  ia  disoofver  if  any  thing 
this  hjpcK.  vera*  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  thb  ingenioua  bypo» 
thesis.        AesisL    One  fact  only  haa  pres^ted  itself  ;  it  is  the  esist- 
enoe  of  a^  Tessel.  h^kmfpng  to  Duljqh^  Indisy  bearing. the 
pitedse  name  of  MarsetJieen^  during  ihe  yery  period  that 
tiiese  isles  first  began  to  appear  upon  die  dharts  %     This 
ciraimstance^  however  trifling  k  may  appear,  might  tem 
der  farther  researobes  into  the  Dutch  archives  necessaity^ 
faelope' .admitting  M.  Buaehe%  hypothesis;    Even  suppds- 
ing,  however^'  that  the  island  Af  arseveen  existii^  it  is  pro.* 
bably  identical  with  Ooogfa,  or  Gonsab-Alvasrte  island^ 
situated  nnich  further  towards  the  west 

*  ralmtyii,  Oitiiidiett,  t  L  p«  S3&    List  of  TesGflb. 
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Continuation  of  ike  Description  of  J/Hca.''^TieWje^iem 

TtK  the  weiitof  iJk&G&l^  of  Cbckt  U&pb  extendiiB  the  fioudi-    BOOK 
-era  Atksitic  Odellb,-  whkihr  ought  p^haps  to  be  crifed  LXXIV. 
the  4/9ieilfi  O^eany  dikse  the  epithet  XXAiopean  fpves  aAftican 
false  id^  ef  it     Soulh  America  bounds  it  on  the  nirest;  '^ 
^Cape  Saint  Rodb  and  CMpe  Ti^ifl  (M  the  n^i^h-irest.*— 
-The  On^  of  Quinea  fi^^ms  itfi^  ^ost  anterkHr  holldw  to- 
itards  the,north«east.    'AJfiioBt  without  islands,  -this  pait 
-of  th6  ocean  is  inflae^eed  very  regulatljr  hf  the  trade- 
iirindsy  und  by  the  general  cunren  t  eausing  both-  the  air-  and 
Waters  to  move  towards  th<&  west.     The  tralde  windy  how- 
^ever,  eeases  to  blow  at  one  or  two  degrees  north  of  th^ 
equator,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  west  and  south-went 
winds^  which  retain  vessels- in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  tlie 
'g!iMt  dread  d?  na/^gators. 

The  first  island  to-  the  west  of  the  Cap6  of -Good  'Hope  Cirenmd- 
is  that  of  (HfvmtuitiM^  discovered  in  17S9  by  Captain  """^"^^ 
'Bouvet,  an<l  again  found  by  tw6  Ehglbh  vessels  in  1608. 
Bince  Captam  Cook^s  fruitless  seardi,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  Captain  Boiivet  hodonly  seen  a  mass  of  ice^  Under  a 
mildet  dimate  are  fbund' the  islands  Bkgo-Ahctrez  and 
Qmt^i  ajqparently  the  same  as  dOhnxoio  Aharex.  '  This 
'  last  is  4980  'ftet  h^ :  fine  cascades  here  water  a  sml  co- 
vered with  green  turf,  where  several  shrubs  grow  among 

*>  Oriental  Nmvigstor,  Loadmiy  1816.  See  te  T«blf  of  Porfrione  ftllowing. 
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JlOOK  the  rocks  ^    The  Tristan  ^Acunha  isiaiids  are  better 
^*^^^'  known,  they  are  four  in  number.     The  prmeipal  island 
Tristan      diews  its  round  head  at  a  distance,  8326  feet  in  height^- 
ij^^^   ck)thed  with  verdure  half  way  up,  and  covered  with  snow 
during  many  months  of  the  year.     Shrubs  of  the  gebus 
Phj^tka  shade  the  limpid  streams  with  th^  thick  foliage  ^ 
An  American  has  taken  possession  of  these  ides,  and  has 
successfully  planted  ootUm  and  com ;  he  purposes  forming 
an  establishment  for  the  refreshment  of  ship^  on  th^  way 
to  the  Indies^ 
Idand  of        An  immense  aquatic  desert  extends  from  these  isles  to' 
2^*  ^*^tbat  of  Samt  Helena.     An  imperceptible  point  in  the  At- 
Jantic  Ocean,  tlus  rock  is  nine  leagues  m  ttsg^peatest  ei^- 
cumferenoe.     Stei^p  shores  form' for  it  a  naturitl^and^neap- 
ly  impn^pable  rampaCrt.     It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mduntains-  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
Vhymal    .The  peak  of  Diana^  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
^'^'^       chain,  is  ^92  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Basalt  con^ 
stitutes'  the'  base  of  the  island ;  and  a  gi^^ftt  quantity  ol 
lava  and  soNriae  attest  its  volcanic  nature.     There  is  lime 
of  excellent  quality,  stones  that  admit  of  a  v^y  fine  po- 
lish, and  clays  of  different  colours.    Grold  and  copper  were 
supposed  to  exist,  as  well  as  mines  of  irpn,  which  the  waiit 
of  combustible  matter  will  not  prevent  their  working,  if  it 
be  true  that^bedsof  pit-coal  exist.     The  land,  g»eralfy 
rich  and  deep,  contains  many  saline  particles.     The  coast 
is  very  t»rrea  in  appeamnce,  but  a  rich  verdure  iover^the 
interior  of  the  island,  even  to  the  tops  of  the^  mountains, 
from  which  springs  of  wholesome  and  clear  water  exude 
'from  every  side.     The  san^  vcMey  is  not  the  only  pic- 
turesque scene  that  has  employed  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
Beffldes  about  (en  indigenous  trees  or  shrubs,  at  present 
^not  well  known,  among  which  are  three  spedes  of  gum- 
.  trees,  the  finest  flowers  of  Europe  and  A&ica  may  be  seen 

^  Heywood,  quoted  in  rOrient  Navig.  p.  18. 

*  Da  PeduThoaais,  description  of  the  Ides  of  Tristan-d'Acunba,  pun- 
phlet  in  8vo.  with  a  diart  ;  Heywood  ;  Patten,  etc. 
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displaying  thtir. beautiful  colours  by  the  side  of  atntiscor-  book*^ 
butic  plants,  extolled  by  .mariners.     The  eultiv^ition  of  ail- f^^f^. 
most  all  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia 
succeeds  here.     The  pasturage  feeds  a  great  many  oxen, . 
Aeep'and  goats,  a  resource  highly  valued  by  navigators. ... 

It  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  of 
which  five  hundred  are  whites,  and  1600  are  negroes,  the 
garrison  not  included.  Jamestown,  on  the  north-west  co^st.  City, 
is^tbe  only  city  and  port  of  Saint  Helena.  The  approaches 
are  defended  by  good  fortifications.  It  being  the  ordinary 
plac6  of  refreshment  for  ships  returning  from  In£a,  it  ceases 
from  being  a  spot  of  tigreeable  solitude  once  during  the 
year,  to  become  a  noisy  market  place.  At  the  time  of  its 
discovery  in  1508,  the  interior  was  only  one  large  foresty 
and  the  gum-tree  even  grew  on  the  edges  of  the  :rocks  sus- 
pended over  the  sea.  Fernando  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  re^  Hitcaricil^ 
negado,  who  in  1613  obtained  the  favour  .irf  livirig.in  exile  ***" 
here,' first  stored  it  with  she-goats,  hogs,  pintadbes^  tur- 
^^ys,  partridges,  jrfieasants,  peacocks,  and  other  species  of 
birds;  he  planted  roots  of  vegetables  and  fruit-trees.  The 
Portuguese  having  in  time  deserted  it  for  their  establish- 
rnents  on  the  south-east. coast  of  Africa,  it  was  taken  pos^ 
session  of  by  the  Dutch,  and  abandoned  by  them  in  1661 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  English  afterwards  esta^ 
blished  themselves  here.  From  that  time,  until  the  period 
of  iheir  getting  possession  in  their  turn  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  the  only  resting  place  possessed  by  the 
English  East  India  Company  for  the  refreshment  of  th^ir 
i^ips  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  present  day,  associ* 
ated  with  the  destinies  of  the  earth^  this  small  island,  which^ 
during  life,  was  the  prison,  is  still  the  sole  repointory  of 
the  ashes  of  him  whose  genius,  but  a  Utt)e  before,  shook 
the  foundations  of  the  civilized  world  ^. 

Ascension  Island,  a  rock  without  water,' and  nearly  with.-  Atcennon 
cut  vegetation,  is  an  attraction  to  navigators  from  the  im* 

*  Brookes*!  Description  of  Che  island  of  Sl  Helena;  London,  1808.  trad, 
franc,  par  M.  Cohen,  arec  des  Notes  par  M.  Malte-Brun.  Voyage  of  For- 
fter«  Vakntia,  etc. 
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BdOK   menfle  4|uaatitr  of  turtles  that  eome  to  repCMe  thefnadv^ 
^^^     on  it8  flhoves,  whidi  are  oovered  with  layas  and  volcanici 

sodtiae. 
Uaadt  in      At  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Grubiea,  a  dosterc^islands 

appears  to  uidieate  theooRtiniiatioaof  some  chain  of  mom!^ 


Idand. 


tains  of  the  na^boacing.  eoatiiieiit. 

Tl^iskuidof  JVffBMKfor^c'f  or  inofe  properly  JVratfo^db* 
Po,  situated'  twdve'  leagues  to  the  aou^  of  Baoaaey  Pointy 
derivea  its  naine  from  a  geatleman  ki:  theaervioe<^  Kiqg 
Alf^ionso  die  Kfifa  of  Porti^,  who  disooveted  it  in  WfSt, 
and  called  it  Farmata,  or  beautiful  island.  It  is  ei^t 
ksgues  loogy  fromnortb^east  to  south-«ast,  and  about  three 
wide.  It  is  fepmented  as  yerj  higfay  woody,  frequ^tly 
coreried  mth  douds,  yerj  fertile ;  in  sugar-canes,  cottony 
tobaecb,  mai&ioc^  potatoes^  firiHts,  and  other  commodities 
bartered  here'  for  bars  and  iron  ware.  Portugal,  afiter 
having  previously  abandoned  it,  ceded  it  in  1778  to  Spain; 
its  population'  is  a  mixtiare  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  wh^ 
have  not  a  very  good  cduuracter.  Dalaei  mjB,  that  the 
Spanimrds  have  been  diiv^i  by  the  natives  fiom  thefoit 
they  attempted  fc>  construct  during  the  Ainerican  war  «.  It 
appearSf  however,  tfaatthdr  colony  is  in  a  flouriahing  state, 
as  Wadstroln  relates  that'all  the  diips  ot  Camerones,  ci 
Dd'Bey,  and  Calabtfr,  consUmlly  find  here  m  wBOfh 
tioreof  all  kinds  of  provincms'.*  The  ordinaiy  anchorage, 
Inhere  'ships  ^ke  in  wMd  iitid  water,  is  only  an  open 
road  on  the  northern  ade. 
Frinee  Prkice  lihM^  tirllha  do  Principey  twentjr-^ght  leagues 

distant  to  the  S.  S.  W-  of  Femando-Po,  is  nearly  eight 
leagues  long,  isnd  «x  broad.  It  is  the  ocdinary  rendea^ 
vous  of  the  GuineitmlA,  the  harbours  hong  considered 
the  best  in  this  group  of  iskuids.  .  The  air  is  h^thy  and 
agreeable ;  the  waler  excellent.  Many  firesh  and  clear 
strieams  descend  to  Ae  coast ;  a  smidl  lake  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  Ugh  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  islan^^  It 

«  Dalzd,  Nautical  Iiistnietioiis  fbr  the  oOMt  of  AfriPh 
f  Wadstiom's  Eamy  m  the  Coloniea. 


afaouodb.  ia  wood^  eoeoarOutd^  mids^  manioc^  ta^ie  ioiimalfl^   B^H)iK 
and  pog^ltry-    The.  dty,.  buUt  B^*r .  the  nortb^eastipMnti  ^^^^^ 
contains  two  hundred  houses  of  oixe  story^  two  tbUcebes) 
and  a  cony^nt ' ;  th^ce  axe  ahpi^  fiftjr:wjhitei^  tbeopcnuiisu 
ing  populaUpn  conftista  of  mulaitoes  and  free  txogto^  who 
maintain  a  g|*eat  many  ^layes. .  A^ssMfU  fort».  gu^tsi  hf 
Portuguese  exiles,,  de&ilds.  the  Ghtfcyi  of :  the  faarboar.  < 
-   At.  twenjty  leagne 9  ^  did^Qge  ^sou^wett /of  'Pniioe'*  Is*  idand  of 
land,  under  the  equator,  ie  the  island ofSa^it  O^hcniaft:  itS^'"><»^ 
is  twelve  leagues. in.  kngth,  iandL^seyen  inrj  ita..gnateBil 
breadth,  with  fifteen  ihDU$and.asdilibitBnt^  tbsgscaiberfi^ 
negroes  or  imukttoea!'.  .  The  iiDFtbffini.pait  is^eoi^posed/of  ^ 
high  mountains,  t^irmiiiatingin  peaks,.alw8yff.eii:^el<^acd'an 
clouds,  which,  at.adistanee,  Jocdk.  like j^anoke,*  and. x^that 
yoyagers  have  taken  for  pespetiod  anow^    Moreoisei^  ith^  Gimatik 
great  aiul  centkiBal! heat x>f  .the  .climate  raiies  in  ;thft:^Kal^ 
leys  thick ■  aad  /fetid  ^ fo^s,  that;  fiequiehtlyi  envelppe.^ilBf 
whole  island^  and  become,,  jiarticulavly  dnnng.tfaa  menthiif 
of  De^ember^  |Januai3i?,.  and  Fdbniary,.  the  cause^of  Tntuinew 
rous  diseases.    In  July^and  Augutt,  the:  s|0uthp€^Ht:and 
sooth*west  winds  redve  the  debilitated  habits. of  £aiio.» 
peans,  but  they.^e  very  penii0ions.to  the  mrtives*.  >  )jtev»» 
theless,  it  is  asserted  that  the  pecple  of  coipiir,'  and  the 
blacks,  often  live  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  mfire,  iriiile 
the  white  inhabitants  scarcely  attain^  fifty  or  sixty  yeara^ 
However  it  may  be,  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  soil 
braves  every  inconvenience  of  the  climate.     The  prodiuse  Prodii&. 
in  raw  sugm*  may  be  estimat€$d  at  three  miUionsof  pmmdi^ 
Wdght  in  the  year.     The  vine  has  be^n  cultivated  wit^ 
success.    Maize,  n^et,  mamoc,  potatoes,  yam^  •ooeoaA 
nuts,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and'ipeloDS,  abound 
in  every  part.     Cassava  is  eaten  instead  of  bipedd*     The 
cinnamon  tree  has  been  recently  discovered  there  ^.    The 
flesh  of  the  sheep  and  she-goats  is  excellent ;  but  the  oxei^ 


S  Maidi«u>  torn.  III.  p.  3Q. 

>>  Pommegorge,  Descript.  de  la  Migritify  p>  249. 

f  Mtuduu,  III.  3.  I:  Wodfltiom,  p.  24>l. 
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BOOK  ^  smaller,  and  less  fat  than  in  Europe.  Hogs  are  bred 
liXXlV,  ^  oondderable  numbers,  and  &ttened  with  the  sugar-cane,' 
ground  in  mills.  Poultry  is  very  productive,  and  the  ri- 
vers swarm  with  fish.  Swit  Thomas  or  Fanoasan  ^,  the 
capital,  has  500  houses,  prindpally  of  wood,  two  or  three 
ehurdies,  and  two  convents :  it  is  defended  by  a  fort  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land.  The  road  serves  as  a  place  of  .re« 
freshmentto  vessels  that  have  been  prevented  reaching 
Princess  Island,  on  account  of  contrary  winds  P.  All  kinds 
of  provision  can  be  procured  for  old  clothes  and  old  linen. 
FolitioJ  The  .island,  of  Saint  Thomas  is  imder  the  command  of  a 
^(^^  mulatto  governor ;  and  its  administration  is  conducted  hj  a 
coiindl  of  twelve  natives.  Every  thing  breathes  pleasure 
and  luxury.  The  slaves  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  slavery,* 
and  scarcely  work  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  Black 
priests  perform  the  duty  of  the.  churches  or.  chapels  dis- 
persed  about  the  island,  in  nun[iber  eight. or  mne^.  The 
greater  number  of  them  cannot  even  read ;  but  they  have 
each  two  or  three  concubines  \  Some  white  or  mulatto  ca« 
puchins,  Uving  in  .  nnall  convent,  are  not  more  rigid  in 
th^  conduct.  Bishops  have  been  sent  at  different  peri-r 
ods  by  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  re-establish  religious  disci- 
pline,  but  they  generally  died  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint;  Thomas,  that 
of  Rolaa  is  about  two  .leagues  in  length. 
Aiwiibooa  Annabona  or  Bonannb  island,  discovered  by  the  Portu*- 
W«pd-  g^ese  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1743,  has. been  ceded  to 
Spain  with  that  of  Femando-Po.  It  is  about  twenty-nine 
leagues  south-west  of  Bolas,  and  may  be  about  seven  or 
eight  ieagues  in  circumference  p.  The  Und  is  high,  the 
climate  healthy,  and  it  is  intersected  by  rich  valleys,  bor* 
dered  by  mountains  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  cof 
vered  with  mists  not  unfavourable  to  healtlv    Delicious 


V  Pca^Mpi  PanoasBQ  is  meieljr  ootraption  of  PovoofOOf  which  Qgnifies  &  dty 
In  I'ortugueM. 
*■  Usmer,  p.  260, ;  Bo^num,  p.  442^         ■  ftamssy^s  Inquiry,  etc.  p.  3S. 
'  Brunt  e(  Dalzel,  p  Tuckey's  Voyage  up  the  Con^  1816, 
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and  very  large  oranges,  dotton,  tamarinds,  jxHae^rdnates^  BOOR 
and  all  the  commodities  of  the  three  preceding  islands^  LXXIV. 
may  be  procured  in  return  lor  salt  jeind  old  cl<>thes.  -The 
population  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  slaves  thrown  upon  this  island  du^r 
ing  a  voyage  to  Br^sil.  Dalzeir states,  that  at  the  moment 
of  taking  pd^s^ssibn,  the  Spaniards  were  reptiked  by  tJbis 
nativcfs,.  already  not  well  disposed  towilrds  the  Portuguese. 
The  only  anchor^ige  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  very 
indifler^nt 

•  *       • 

^    We  shall  not  inquire  concerning  Saint  MaUhew^s  Island,  Islaft'd  of 
the  situation  of  which  no  modem  navigator  has  been  able  ^^  ^^^ 
to  find.     It  is  probably  that  of  Anna-^Bona,  placed  in  a 
false  longitude.     The  question,'  however;  must  remain  un* 
decided. 

'  On  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  bearing  up  direct 
to  the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  along  the  meridians  of  these 
very  islands,  that  part  of  the  ocean  must  be  traversed,  •  so 
fatal  to  naviglEitorSj  where  long  calms  detain  the  ships  un- 
der a  sky  charged  with  electric  clouds,  pouring  down  by 
turns  torrents  of  rain  and  of  fire.  This  sea  of  thuvider^SeA  of 
being  a  focus  of*  mortal  diseases,  is  avoided  as  much  ag''^*>'*°^«'^' 
possible,,  both  in  approaching  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in 
seeking  those  of  America. 

•    The  archipelago  of  the  Cape-Verd  Uhmisy  belonging  to  Cape V«a; 
the  Portuguese,  comprehends  ten  islands,  besides  islets  and^^"*^* 
rocks.    The  principal  one' is  San-Ictgo^    At  first  sight  the  San-Iago. 
eye  is  ofiended  by  the  appearance  of  barrenness  ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  had  just  suffered  from  a  great  fire.     Naked  rocks, 
heaped  in  disorder  one  over  the  other,  cut  off"  and  rent  by 
fantastic  fractures,  rise  frOm  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  and 
extend  themselves  aloft  to  the  clouds  p.     On  shore,  the  de- 
plorable  state  of  the  inhabitants  grieves  the  soul :  their  co- 
lour is  so  deep,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  European  blood  circulating  in  their  veins,  even 

p  Wurniby  Voyage  auz  Indes,  p.  58. 
VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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BOOK  though  they  themselves  boast  of  being  Portuguese  4.  The 
"^  clergy  is  composed  of  men  of  colour,  and  even  ^  negroes. 
The  general  misery  arises,  partly  from  the  bad  govern- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  droughts  that  sometimes  vist 
the  islands  during  several  successive  years.  The  principal 
production  is  salt,  the  exclusive  sale  of  which  for  Brasil  is 
the  profit  of  the  govemm^it  Along  the  hillacks,  and  in 
the  valleys,  where  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the  sea-air  sup* 
port  v^etadoo^  ooooa  trees^  banana  trees,  papaws,  covered 
with  an  eternal  verdure,  display  their  wholesome  fruit& 

pMdiif.  r£}^  tamarind  and  the  Adansonia,  afford  a  considerable 
shade.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons  of  the  country.  The  guiavas,  figs,  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes, gourds,  and  water*i|ielons,  are  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  vine  and  sugar  cane  grow.  Indigo  and  eoU ' 
ton  trees,  although  left  to  themselves,  thrive  exceedingly. 
The  riiky  down  of  the  asdepias,  which  are  observed  to 
flower  in  every  direction,  serves  to  stuff  pSloWs  and  mat- 
trasses.  Bice  and  maize  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  people ;  but  when  the  periodical  nuns  fail,  the  soil, 
calcined  by  a  devouring  sun,  resists  the  spade,  and  the 
poor  are  in  danger  of  starving ;  for  Fahrenheii*s  thermoi- 
meter  seldom  descends  below  80°,  and  often  rises  above 
90. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  wte  filled  with  goats  and 
small  young  bulls.  The  peasants  chase  Guinea  birds, 
wood  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  oth»  wild  fowls.  The 
only  tolerable  sea  fish  is  a  qpecies  of  mullet ;  but  the  land- 
tortoises,  that  swarm  in  the  valleys,  fumidi  a  delicious  food. 
Good  water  for  drinking  is  scarce.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  judge  of  the  island  from  the  state  of  the  city  of 

Otf.  JPt<^rft^Praya,where  navigators  land.  It  consistsof  two  rows 
of  low  rustic  houses,  intermixed  with  huts  of  a  still  more 
miserable  appearance.  A  redoubt,  fidlen  into  ruins,  affords 
a  weak  protection  to  the  anchorage.  But  San-Iago^  the 
ancient  capital,  and  Ribdra^Grande,  the  residence  of  the 

4 

4  BafTow*8  Voyage  to  CochinchiiMu 
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gaVernors,  have  a  better  appearance,  tod  eren  contain  some   BOOK!, 
tolerably  large  baildingi,  *     •  LXXIvl 

Mdjfo  idand,"  well  famished  with  cattle  and  cotton,  the  Mayo,  Fu- 
island  of  Fuego^  (of  Fire)  which,  notwithstanding  its  very  ®8°»  **• 
acfivef  volcano,  produces  good  fruits,  and  the  island  jffra- 
vuj  or  Samt  Joh%  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  salt-' 
petre,  form  a  chain,  with  that  of  San-Iago,  in  k  direction^ 
from  east  to  wfest.  * 

The  island'  Boa^Vlsta,  (Bonne  Vue)  remarkable  for  rf 
le^s  elevated  soil,  very  fertile  in  cotton  and  indigo,  forms," 
with  the  island  of  Sel^  or  do  Scd^  a  line  north  and  south. 

The  four  remaining  islands  form  part  of  a  chain*  in  a 
direction  of  S.  E.  to  Ni  W.,  and  succeed  each  other  in 
the -followiiig  order.  St  Nicholas, '  one  of  the  largest,*  islands  St. 
and  best  governed  of  the  whole  archipelago,  includes  3;^^^^ 
city  of  the  .same  name,  where  very  good  cotton  stuffs  are 
manufactured.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  hilly  and  fertile 
in  fruits,  but  they  only  make  a  very  sour  wine.  Santa  Lu- 
day  high  and  wooded,  has  only  brackish  water.  San  Vin^ 
eente  \&  inhahited,  and,  like  the  former,  abounds  in  wood 
and  tortoises.  San^Anfonib,  the  mountains  of  which  are 
said  to  equal  in  height  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  produces  in 
its  well- watered  valleys,  the  indigo  plant,  the  dragon,' 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees. 

In' spite  of  the  droughts  to  which  these  islands  are  sub- 
ject, their  natural  produce  in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt, 
goat  skins,  and  turtle  oiP,  mig^t  give  them  a  considerable 
value'  under  a  more  intelligent  government.  Their  actual 
population  is  estimated  at  forty-two  thousand  souls. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cape'Verd  islands,  the  waters  of  the  The  sea  of 
oceald  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  sea-weed,  which,  like^S*'  *^^ 
a  floating  meadow,  is  extended  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  pa-   ' 
rallel,  and  occupies  a  space  of  60,000  square  leagues ;  ships 
disengage  themselves  front  it  with  difficulty.    Other  masses 
of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea  more  to  the 
north-west,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  CuervOf  and 
FloreSf  islands  of  the  Azores,  between  the  twenty-third 
and  thirty-fifth  northern  parallels.*  The  ancients  were 
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BOOK    acquainted  with  these  parts  of  the  sea,  exhibitiiig  the  aj^ear- 

u 1  ance  of  fields.     <<  Sbme  Phcenician  ships,^  says  Aristotle', 

<'  driven  by  an  east  wind,  arrived,  after  a  sail  of  thirty  days, 
into  a  situation  where  the  sea  was  covered  with  reeds  and 
sea^weed*^  Some  persons  have  conceived  that  thb  abuo-^ 
dance  of  sea^-weed,  was  a  phenomenon  proving  the  anient 
existence  of  an  Atlantis  since  swallowed  up.  It  appears, 
that  these  facts  were  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Phnstopher 
Columbus,  for  his  oompamons  were  seized  with  terror  on 
seeing  this  part  of  the  sea,  so  abundant  in  plants,  which 
the  Portuguese  called  Mar  de  Sargasso.  The  sea,  coyer^sd 
with  sea- weed,  in  the  environs  of  Cape  Verd  Islands^'  is 
also  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  K  <<  The  sea 
beyond  Cerne  is  no  longer  navigable,  on  account  a£  its 
shallowness,  swamps,  and  sea*  weed..  The  sear  weed  is  a 
*  cubit  in  thickness,  and  its  superior  extremity  is  pointed 
and  sharp.** 

These  passages  of  the  ancients  appear  to  dononstrate 
that  their  navigations  terminated  only  at  Cape  Blanco^ 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  and  not  at  Cape  Boyador, 
as  the  learned  M.  Gosselin  supposes.  For  the  situation 
of  the  Sea  qf  Sargasso  could  not  have  changed  consider- 
ably, seeing  that  it  depends  on  the  winds  and  currents, 
et^nal  agents  of  immutable  nature.  At  the  most, -the 
limits  of  these  banks  of  marine  plants  may  have  formerly 
been  a  little  less  extensive. 
Giiiaiylf.  The  celebrated  arclupdago  of  the  Canary  Islands^ 
conducts  us  towards  the  empire  of  dyilization.  It  fornix 
almost  a  part  of  Europe.  What  has  not  been  written  on 
the  soft  temperature  of  these  islands,  and  on  the  pleasant 
landscapes  contained  within  the  compass  of  these  rocks  t 
Ijoaan^  Zaficfro^a  on  the  east  commences  the  chain.  Stripped  of  its 
forests,  it  experiences,  like  the  neighbouring  continents- 
most  destructiye  droughts ;  camels  are^  nevertheless, 
maintained  in  great  numbers,  and  com,  barley,  and  vege* 

'  AristoU  de Minbflibus,  p.  1167 ;  cd.of  Duval;  Paris. 
•  £d.  GronoTii,  p.  126. 
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tables  are  exported.      The   vine  grows   with  strength    BOOK 
among  the  volcanic  ashes  K     Teguisa  is  its  capital.     This  - —    ^^: 
isle  possesses  the  two  best  ports  of  the  archipelago ;  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  T^teroygotou^  and  it  is  much  more 
advanced  in  civilissation  than  the  isles  »tuated  more  to  the 
west.     The  inhabitants  lived  in  houses  built  of  free-stonej  Ancient  in* 
at  the  time  when  the  Guanches  of  Teneriffe  were  lodged  ^*"'"*«' 
in  caverns.     Here  is  found  the  singular  custom  also  exist* 
ing  in  Tibet,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  hus- 
bands \    These  traces  of  manners  appear  to  add  consider- 
able weight  to  our  opinion,  according  to  which  the  isles  of 
Lancerota  and  Fortaventura  were  those  only  known  by 
the  ancient  civilized  world. 

Fortavenkkra^  the  indigenous  name  of  which  was  Etba-  ForUnn. 
niOy  has  nearly  the  same  soil  as  Lancerota.  The  inhabit  ^'*' 
tants  are  furnished  with  water  from  cisterns  onlv.  Ne* 
vertheless  in  good  years  they  export  both  corn  and  barky. 
They  also  collect  barilla,  cotton,  and  wine  of  a  middling, 
quality.  Bekmcuria^  the  principal  town,  retains  the  name 
cS  the  first  modern  conqueror  of  the  Canaries. 

The  four  islands  of  OreaUCanaty,  Teneriffe^  Crcmt^ra,  Ornt  Cb- 
and  Palma,  compose  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains,  in  a'*^' 
direction  from  east  to  west.     Canary  having  a  very  fertile 
soil,  watered  by  clear  streams,  and  enjoying  a  moderate 
temperature,  would  be  the  most  important  of  this  archipe- 
lago, if  it  had  a  better  road,  arid  if  one  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  formed  into  majorat  did  not  remain  uncultivated  \ 
It  produces  maize,  corn,  barley,  wine,  sugar  much  esteem- 
ed, olives,  and  silk.     The  city  of  LM^Palmas,  is  the  seat 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.     The  village  of  Gualdar 
consists  of  grottos,  cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  natives.  * 
On  mount  Duremas^  the  perfume  of  the  groves,  the  murv 

t  Teflder,  £tat  de  ragriculture  aoi^  lies  Cmt^a,  4ftn8  les  M^moires  de 
rinsUtttt,  cdenees  phys.  an  6. 1. 1. 

«  Vieia  de  Clavijo,  Noticias  di  la  Historia  de  las  islas  Caoarias,  1 1.  p.  130. 
ITl,  etc 

>  ^ero  unirenal,  de  P.  Estafau  U  XI.  p.  207.  Bory  de  Saiitt.Vio^«nt, 
gaaal  sor  ks  ties  Fortuneey,  t.  V. 

Sh3 
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BOOK  muring  of  the  wiiters,  and  the  song  of  canary  birds^  recai 
'  to  the  mind  every  thing  ^ritt0n  by  the  poets  concerning 
the  Fortunate  Isles* 

Tenetiffc.        Teneriffby  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  these  is* 

ktads,  bad  among  the  natives  the  name  of  Chinerife.     The 

*  basaltic  mountains  of  which  its  mass  is  formed,  a]*e  in  ge^ 

neral  six  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 

Ths  peak,  southern  part  includes  the  famous  Peak  of  Teydey  or  more 
accurately  of  Echeyde^  that  is,  of  Hell.  It  also  bore 
among  the  Guanches  the  name  of  Aya-Dyrma ;  if  is  per- 
haps, of  all  the  volcanic  mountiunft,  that  which  ha»  most 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  modems.  Neverdieless,  its 
elevation  has  only  lately  been,  determined  with  preeisicm^ 

lis  height,  which  is  nineteen  hundred  and  four  toises,  or  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet^r.  Two-thirdi^ 
of  the  cone  formed  by  this  mountain,  are  covered  with  a 
fine  vegetation,  in  the  middle  of  which  few  modem  lavas 
are  seen ;  one  may  traverse  groves  of  bay  trees,  of t^en  sur- 
rounded by  clouds.  After  having  passed  the  r^giim  of 
clouds,  the  dry  and  desert  soil,  begins  to  be  covered  with 
pumice  stones,  and  obsidian,  or  vitreous  lavas.  This  bar- 
ren region  occupies  a  space  of  ten  square  leagues  of  sur- 
face*. A  vast  and  deep  reservoir  contains  water,  which 
is  frozen  in  the  month  of  September.  The  volcanic 
ccHie,  properly  called,  has  so  steep  a  dediyity,  that  itt 
is  only  possible  to  mount  it  by  following  an  Ancient  tor- 
rent of  lava.  The  crater  occasionally  emits  smoke,  and 
the  surrounding  surface  is  in  many  places  sufficiently 
heated  to  burn  the  shoes  of  travellers  in  walking;  This 
volcano  appears,  however,  to  act  more  from  the  sides  than 
'  summit ;  enormous  lateral  eruptions  have  attested,  within 
twenty  years,  the  continued  violence  of  subterranean  fire. 
Many  appearances  prove  that  there  are  considerable  de- 

y  According  to  Borda,  Fingre  and  Coidier.  The  andent  ettmiates  raise 
it  higher.  According  to  Cassini,  ii  is  2634  toiaes;  to  Heberdea,  2409 ;  to 
Feuillee,  2213 ;  to  Bouguer,  2062.  A  Spaniard,  D.  Manuel  Hetnandes* 
brings  it  down  to  1742.    These  measures  are  in  Freneh  feet. 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage ;  KektioQ  HiBtorique,  t.  LUr.  X.  dk  3^ 


motBi  of  water  m  the  imeorior  caverns  oi  the  Peak,  that  ex*  BOOS 
haje  in  yapours  through  different  channels ;  the  two  most  *"^^  * 
remarkable  bear  the  name  of  narines. 

At  the  foot  of  this  ignivomous  mountain  is  expanded  Pxodnctioai 
one  of  the  finest  coimtries  of  the  world.  The.small  hills,  ^q^ 
cultivated  in  many  places  with  as  much  attention  as  a 
garden,  produce  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  win^.  Teneriffe  wine,  is  of  two  kinds,  vui* 
wririn  and  vidogne;  twenty  thousand  pipes  are  made  in 
abundant  years  \  The  flora  of  Ijeneriffe  may  give  an 
idea  of  that  of  all  the  Canaries. .  The  banana^tree,  the 
papaw,  and  the  magnificent  Pokwianay  adorn  the  gardens ; 
the  trichomanes  of  the  Canaries,  a  handsome  fern,  covers 
the  walls  ^  The  cactus,  cacalia,  and  euphorbia,  reoal  to 
the  mind  by  their  stiff  and  pointed  forms  the  vegetable 
iispect  of  Africa.  The  sugar  of  Teneriffe  is  from  a  grass 
peculiar  to  this  archipelago.  The  orchil  of  this  island  is 
esteemed.  Every  traveller  has  admired  a  Fterocarpus  (San* 
guis  draconu^)  of  gigantic  dimensions,  that  is  preserved  in  a 
garden  of  the  charming  town  of  Orotava.  <<  In  June,  1799,"  '^*  Awgoa 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  <<  when  we  had  climbed  up  the  Peak  tava. 
of  Teneriffe,  we  found  that  this  enormous  vegetable  mea- 
sured forty-five  feet  in  drcumfer^otce  a  Uttle  above  the 
root  ^^  Sir  &.  Staunton  asserts  that  at  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  it  is.  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition  reports  that 
this  dragon  tree,  was  revered  by  the  Guanches,  like  the 
ash  of  Ephesus  by  the  Greeks ;  and  that  in  140S,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Bethencour,  it  was  as  large 
and  as  hollow  as  at  present.  Considering  that  the  dragon- 
tree,  in  every  situation,  is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  conclude 
that  that  of  Orotava  is  extremely  old.  It  appears,  with 
reason,  singular  to  M.  Humboldt,  that  the  dragon-ti^e 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Canary 
islands,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Madeira  and  Porto-Santo, 

■  Ledxy,  Voyage  a  Teneriffe,  etc  1 1,  p.  126.   * 
.    ^  LabilWdiere,  Voyage,  I.  8—21. 
^  Tableau  4e  b  Nature,  X.  p.  109 ;  tzad*  fcaac  de  M*  fyries. 
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BOOK    although  thej  oome  originalty  firom  India.      This  iaet  af^ 

'  pfittTR  to  contradict  die  assertion  of  those  who  represent 

the  Guanches  as  a  race  of  aea  altogether  isolated,  and 

having  had  no  connexion  with  the  other  people  of  Asia 

and  Africa. 

TowM  of  .The  towns  of  Teaenffey  the  inns  of  naYigators,  have 
bee9  twenty  times  described  with  more  precision  than  most 
European  countries  ^.  SaniaXIruZj  the  principal,  contain* 
ing  10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Canaries.  LagunOy  the  andent  ciqpital,  boasts  its  delidous 
diiDate,  and  Orotaoa  rivals  the  most  beautiful  atuations  in 
the  world.'  In  the  botanic  garden,  established  near  this 
town,  the  plants  of  the  old  and  new  world  intemiix  thdr 
foliage. 

?j]^  Gamera,  a  small,  very  fertile,  and  well  watered,  island, 

can  almost  maintain  itself.  The  mountains  of  granite  and 
micaceous  sdiistus'  are  covered  with  forests,  and  interaectr 
ed  by  beautiful  valleys  in  which  the  laurel,  the  date,  the 
lemon,  the  fig,  the  walnut,  and  mulberry  flourish.  V^e- 
tables,  com,  fruits,  greenhouse-pears,  potatoes,  yams, 
wine,  honey,  oxen  and  sheep,  muleii>  poultry,  and  game, 
are  found  in  abundance  f, 

.Saint-SebasUa^if  the  chief  town,  has  a  good  port,  where 
Christopher.  Columbus  refitted  his  ships  in  1492,  befwe 
proceeding  to  the  discovery  .€£  a  new  world.  It  has  a 
woollen  manufactory  and  a  sugar-house. 

iaand.  .  The  soil  of  Palma  is  more  elevated  than  Teneriffe,  hilly, 

and  .filled  with  caverns :  volcanic,  and  very  barren  in  its 
southern  part,  it  is  generally  fertile  and  populous  only  on 
its  cpa^ts,  where  are  cultivated  vegetables,  good  wine,  a 
great  deal  of  sugar,  used  principally  in  preserving  fruits, 
ia  which  the  island  abounds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  al- 
^)onds.     The  produce  in  com  is  not  sufficient  for  the  con- 

i  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  ties  Forton^  230.  Ledro,  I.  37, 
Macartney ;  Banow,  Milbert,  etc. 

*  BrouBsonet,  dt6  par  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage  1. 168. 

'  According  to  Milbert,  torn  1.  p.  96,  it  ia  the  iMily  idand  of  the  Canaaes 
in  which  deer  and  goats,  brought  hither  hoax  Feno  by  JLedni,  axe  to  be  fouDd. 


ISLE  OV  TBNERIFnE.  4lJ$ 

mimplaoii  of  ks  habMtanfs.  In  jean  of  icahatj,  tKe  BOOK, 
people  live  on  the  looto  of  fem^  as  at  GomenL  Acoording  ^^^^r 
to  ClavijOy  ihere  are  Bother  faUow-deer^  partndgeSy  nor 
hams ;  but  rabbito  aie  xety-  numeroua,  and  destroy  die 
trtiiiks  of  young  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  mountBiBs :  the 
n^ions  of  clouds  otily  is  richly  wooded,'  and  gives  the 
island,  seen  at  a  distanpe,  the  apjpearance  of  a  forest  A 
sort  of  wood  of  aloes  is  found  here  >^.  SaniaUJruz  de  la$ 
Paknagj  the  capital,  has  a  good  port. 

HierrOy  or  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  jseven  Cana-Fcno 
ries,  has  a  volcanic  scnl,  and  Uttle  fertile.  After  having  I^ln^ 
climbed  a  declivity  of  more  than  a  league,  that  rises  from' 
the  sea  shore,  we  come  to  flowery  fields,  where  numberless 
bees  collect  honey.  Valverde  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
island.  It  has  few  springs ;  but  the  moisture  ci  the  scnl 
is  maintained  by  frequent  fogs,  and  has  induced  the  Ca- 
narians  to  surname  it  Black  Land.  Little*  com  is  culd^ 
yated ;  much  orchil;  and  from  80  to  100,000  reals  of  brandy 
is  made  here  annually,  extracted  from  wine  and  figs^  The 
pastures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  very  good,  and  the  forests  contain  harts  and  roe-bucks. 
The  hohf  tree  of  Ferro  Island,  an  object  of  so  many  fabu-^  g^.  f^^^ 
lous  tales,  appears  to  have  been  a  Xouru^  indica;  it  did 
not  furnish  the  whole  island  with  water,  but  the  vapours 
condensed  by  its  leaves  afforded  a  considerable  quantity,  - 
which,  in  times  of  drought,  was  a  real  resource.  This 
tree,  preserved  with  care,  was  destroyed  in  1612  by  a 
dreadful  hurricane.  Its  existence,  in  vain  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  celebrated  critic  Feyjou^  has  been  juridically 
verified  ^  The  observations,  that  would  have  rendered 
this  topography  of  the  Canaries  too  dry,  have  been  con- 
densed in  the  following  table. 


f  Vitgeio  UniTeinl,  XL  211. 

i>  Ledra,  torn  I.  pw  40. 

I  yiagno  Unimnl  di  P.  Estala,  torn  XL  p.  138—143. 
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of  the  en. 


BOOK        llmmtimt  fiiiite»teiD«lie      .  PopiditlaB  ha^mn^ 

LXXIV^        Wandfc  •qnare  kaguek  k  in  1807.  1  lariey  in  f anegn.  m 

r ; —  Tcneriffc ,.  73 81^000 .^..^...  89^556 

i^S^^    Portefentoim 6S.. IS^OOO...............  150,000 

Csiuaria.*.. «...  OO.... 38,000.—..-.^...  70,853 

Palma. 87.~i^........  S5,000~~^...^  44,350 

Lancerota. 86. ...^...  IS^OOO.........^....  155,461 

Gomera 14.. 8,200...............  13,770 

FerW).......................     7 .........    5,700 .  7,000 


870S.lilgliak  909,800  luluaib    530,780  fiok 

The  inhabitants  of  t{ie  Canaries,  known  by  the  name 
F-^inflrn.    Q{j^igf^0g  ^\}^Q  islanders,)  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  the 

coast  of  Caraccasy  and  to  the  Philip{unes.  Quick  and  in* 
genious,  like  the  Andaludans,  they  are  fond  of  instruction 
and  labour  like  the  Biscayans ;  they  pronounce  the  Spa- 
nish language  with  a  peculiar  sweetness  \  Philosophers, 
like  C)ayijo,-*-poets,  such  as  Yriarte,  have  adorned  this 
people,  who  still  reckon  among  them  some  estimable  learn- 
ed men,  among  whom  good  French  books  are  very  well 
known.  The  Canaries,  the  Cape,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
cc^titute  in  Africa  almost  the  whole  domain  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  feudal  rights,  the  majorats,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  fallow  lands,  arrest  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
the  pubjiic  ]HX)qperity  in  the  Canaries. 
The  Gum-  What  has  become  of  the  Guanches,  whose  mummies 
alone,  buried  in  caverns,  have  escaped  destruction  ?  In  the 
15th  century,  some  commercial  nations,  espedally  the  Spa- 
mards  and  Portuguese,  came  in  search  of  slaves  to  the  Ca- 
iKiry  IsUods,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. Under  the  Guanches,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Cana- 
ries was  divided  into  Sfsveral  small  states,  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  the  interest  of  Europeans  kept  up  th^  intes- 
tine wars,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  prisoners ;  many 

k  Measured  after  the  charts  of  Borda  and  Yareb)  by  M»  OlttQani. 

1  Note  communicated  by  M.  Marchena. 

">  Official  KepoTlb  quoud  by  Ledni.    Tht  fimega  is  100  pounds  in  weight 

f  Viagezo,  Univezaal,  torn  XI.  p.  227» 


fof  them  preferred  d^a^  to  ataveryj  ind  killed  tfaeoisdv^es  BOOK 
imd  th^ir  cdiMdreD.     It  is  in  tliis  manner  that  the  popular  I 

tiqn  of  the  Canaries  had  suffered  oonsiderabjiy  by  the  iM)m- 
meroe  of  slaves,  by  the  raj»ne  of  pirdtes^  and  particularly 
by  a  continued'  slaughter  at  the  time  that  Alopzo  de  Lu- 
go made  a  conquest  of  them.  Such  cf  the  GuiMiches  as 
remained,  pericdM  in  14i94>,  in  the  famous  plague  called 
modorra,  which  was.  attributed  to  the  number  of  dead  bo- 
dies left.by  the  Spaniards  exposed  to  the  ^r  «ftar  the  battle 
ipf  Laguna.  This  fine  nation  of  Guanches  was  iUnost  ex- 
tinct at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  a 
few  old  men  only  were  found  at  Candelaria  and  Guimar. 
At  this  time,  there  does  not  exist  throu^out  the  Archi- 
pdago  one  native  of  the  ^m^^  rood.  Some  Canarian  fami- 
Me$  boast  of  their  relationriiip  to.  the  last  shepherd  king  of 
£ruimar;  but  these  pretensions  do  not  rest  on  very  solid 
fouk)dati<ms ;  they  are  'occasionally  renewed,  whenever  a 
inan  more  tdwny  than  his  neighbours  is  an^dous  to  solidt 
the  rank  of  officer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain  ^. 

The  Guanches,  celebrated  fen:  their  tall  Secure,  and  often  Murnen  of 
^conspicuous  for  fine  fair  hair,  have  furnished  excellent  sub^  peopie. 
.jects  for  the  pen  of  historians  discontented  with  the  age ; 
^d  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  they  were 
ibnd  of  cdebrating  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Guanches, 
as  they  have  in  our  time  exloUed  the  innocent  mildness  Of 
the  islanders  of  Otaheite,  or  as  Tacitus  has  traced  bis  se- 
ducing account  of  the  GemUms.  In  fact,  if  the  Guanches 
offer  some  physical  analogy  with  the  colossal  aborigines  of 
ancient  Germany,  they  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  some 
respects,  the  Otaheitans.  We  see  them  all  oppressed  by 
the  yoke  of  a  feudal  government.  Among  the  Guanches, 
this  instituUon,  which  facilitates  and  perpetuates  wars,  was 
sanctioned  by  religion.  The  priests  said  to  the  people— 
«.f  The  great  spirit,  AchamaSy  first  created  thie  nobles,  the 


A.  de  Humboldt,  Yoyagei  torn  L  p.  190. 
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BOOK  JiMmenet^^^  to  whom  he  has  g^ven  all  the  she-goats  ex- 
'iating  in  the  world.     He  afterwaids  created  the  commoii 


people,  the  Aehteeunuu  ;  this  jounger  laee  had  the  ihao^ 
lenoe  also  to  demand  she-goats,  but  the  Supreme  Being 
answ^ed  that  the  people  were  designed  to  serve  the 
nobles,  and  that  they  had  no  occamon  for  any  property. 
Thejmfcas^  or  great  priest,  exercised  the  rig^t  of  enno^ 
bling;  and^one  law  provided,  that  every  Adiknenoey  who 
should  demean  himself  by  milking  a  goat  with  his  own 
hands,  should  lose  his  titles  of  nobility.  This  law  does 
not  savour  much  of  the  simplidty  of  manneiB  of  the  Ho- 
meric  age. 
Mmnmiei  The  mummies  of  this  nation,  seen  in  the  calnnets  of  Eo- 
flfUicGimi- j^p^  are  brought  from  sepulchral  caverns  cut  in  die  rock, 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Peak  oi  Teneriffe.  The  an- 
cient Guanches,  after  having  deposited  in  these  catacombs 
a  suffident  number  of  bodies,  took  the  precaution  of  shut- 
ting the  entrance ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  burial  places  was  a  secret  transmitted  exclusively  to 
'  certain  fiunilies^.  These  mummies,  at  present  very  rare 
in  the  Canaries  themselves,  are  in  so  extraordinary  a  state 
of  dryness,  that  the  entire  body,  covered  with  its  integu, 
ments,  does  not  often  weigh  more  than  dx  or  seven  pounds; 
that  is,  a  third  less  than  the  skeleton  of  an  individual  of 
the  same  size,  recently  cleared  of  its  musdes.  The  cra- 
nium, in  its  form,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
white. race  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  the  incisor 
teeth  are  blunted  among  the  Gqanches,  as  in  the  mum* 
mies  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Nila  But  this  form  of 
teeth  is  due  to  art  alone ;  and,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  andent  Canarians,  skilful  ana^ 
tomists '  have  observed  in  the  zygomatic  bones,  and  in  the 
lovrer  jaw,  very  sen^Ue  differences  from  the  Egyptian 
mummies.    On  opening  those  of  the  Guanches,  remains 


p  Or  Arhanumacreg.     The  .wwd  lec^  to  our  moou^y.  the  finSy  of  the 
Ach^menides  in  Persia,  and  the  Atamans,  or  chieft  of  the  Tartar  hordes* 
H  Milberty  1. 1,  p.  59.  I  Blumrmhech,  DecM  Cnnior^  t.  Y.  p,  T« 


of  anuttBtic  plants  are  foun4»  among  wjbkh  is  constantly  BOOK* 
observed  the  Chetiopodium  amhrosmdet :  the  bodies  are  of:  ^^-      * 
ten  omamenited  with  fillets^  to  which  are  suspended  small 
disks  of  baked  earth,  that  appear  to  have,  been  used  as  nu- 
merical signs,  and  resemble  the  qu^ippos  oi  the  Peruvians^     -    -    •  ^ 
Mexicans,  and  Chinese '.  v 

,    The  sole  remains  likely  to  throw  some  light  oiiv  the  ori-  Gaaoche 
^n  of  the  Guanches,  is  their  langu^e;  but  unfortunately,.^^^*'*^ 
opt  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  remain,  many 
of  which  expires^  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  dialect 
of  different  islands.    Besides  these  words,  many  precious 
n*agnients  ezist  in  the  denominations  of  a  great  number  of 
hamlets,  hills,  and  valleys.   . .  ... 

^  I.  w«  k,pg  d»ugh.  .W .*,  l-g-ug.  of  U„  6««.cb„. 
did  not  present  any  analogy  with  the  living  languages ;  but 
since  the  voyage  of  Homemann,  and  the  ingenious,  re-, 
searches  of  MM.  Marsden  and  Venture,  have  fixed  the  at- 
tention  of  learned  men  on  the  Berbers  or  ShiUoukSy  who 
occupy  an  immense  tract  of  land  m  Northern  Africa,  many 
Guanche  words  have  been  discovered  having  roots  com-* 
moa  with  the  chiUa  and  gehdli  dialects  K      ^ 

If  this  analogy  does  not  prove  a  common  origin,  it  at 
least  points  out  some  ancient  connexion  between  the  Gjuan* 
ches  and  the  Berbers,  in  whom  they  find  restored  the  Nu- 
midians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes« 

To  the  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  tradition  much  Saint  Bno* 
propagated,  but  very  obscure,  places  ah  island  called  Saint  ^ 
Brandon  or  Saint  Borondon.  It  is  even  pretended  that 
it  was  visible  from  the  shores  of  the  Isle  Palma.  A  holy 
bishop  had  conducted  thither  a  colony  of  Christians^  at  the 
time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  into  Spain.  These 
traditions  may  be  the  consequence  of  those  optical  illu- 
sions,  by  which  the  image  of  one  coast  re-appears  in  the 
clouds.    Perhaps  also  some  sub-marine  volcano,  existing 

*  •  Vicra  y  Clavijo,  notici&s,  t.  I.  p.  175. 

t  The  foUowing  ate  a  few  examples:  Tigo^  heaven;  in  Berbee,  tigoL 
Aho^  milk;  in  B.  oehtK  Tonuueny  barleys  in  B.  lowu^e*.^  Tumfffante^y 
houses ;  in  B.  iigameai,  Carianasy  a  basket ;  in  B.  cariatu  Aiaum,  water ; 
i^  B.  amn.    See  Alitbridates,  by  Adelung  and  Yater,  t.  III.  p.  60 
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BOOlC    to  the  vreist  of  the  Canarie^^  occasionaUy  causes  the  side^ 

^.^.A^ijil  iof  its- crater  to  appear  and  disapipear. 

In  passing  before  the  group  of  rocks  called  the  Salvages, 
or  Savage  Isles,  we  arrive,  after  a  sail  of  eighty  marine 

Island  of    leagues,  at  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which,  with  that  of 
*^"*    Forto*Santo,  and  some  other  desert  islets,  forms  a  distinct 
group.  '  The  Portuguese,  who  are  masters  of  it,  not  long 
ago  gave  to  England  the  right  of  garrisoning  it  *. 

The'inountainous  land  of  Madeira  rises  from  every  part 
towards  a  chsun  of  mountains,  the  summit  of  wWch  is  call- 

Mdunteins.  ed  Pico  Ruivo,  5068  feet  in  height.  Oh  the  siimmit  is  a 
caivity,  called  by  thfe  inhabitants  Vol,  which  appears  to  be 
the  mouth  of  an  ancient  crater ;  and  this  is  anldea  Confirm- 
ed  by  the  lavas,  for  the  most  part  light  and  of  a  bluish 
colour,  dispersed  in  various  directions, -broken  pieces  of 
which  the  sea  occasionally  carries  into  tHe  southern*  bays ; 
but  no  pumice-stone  is  foutid ;  and  there  is  no  other  trace 
in  the  island  of  any  thing  volcanic.  It  is,  however,  fre- 
quently subject  to  earthquakes.  The  constituent  parts  of 
the  mountidns  are  princip4.1y.  quartz  and  granulaif  schistus ; 
the  clefts  contain  iron  and  ochre.  M.  Rathke,  a  Danish' 
^  natutalist,  brought  from  this  island  some  native  lead,  *  en- 
closed in  a  soft  lava.  The  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
difficult  of  access ;  the  waves  dash  against  it  with  violence. 

Climatoand  The  climate  is  soft,  temperate,  and  very  agreeable ;  there 
is  almost  perpetual  spring.'  During  the  cold  sedson  the 
thermometer  is  generally  from  65*  to  60^  of  Fahrenheit  *; 
it  seldom  falls  to  65*.  During  summer  it  is  generally  be- 
tween 66'*  and  76°.  The  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  generally  raise  it  from  90°  to  95^  This  high 
degree  of  heat  soon  gives  way,  and  is  succeeded  by 
storms.  The  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  On  the  southern  coast,  there  is  a  soft  breeze 
from  the  east  in  the  morning,  during  nine  mbnthsi  of  the' 
year,  which  shifts  to  the  west  towards  noon.  In  the  even- 
ing and  during  the  nigj^t  it  is  succeeded  by  a  land  wind  or 
by  calms.     The  autumnal  equinox  brings  with  it  strcMig 

•  Ckimp.  A.  Humboldt's  Isothermal  table.  >  In  1801,  and  1807 
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aoutherly  ymda^  Trhich  afterweidd.siltemdte  tUI  ^endof  BOOK 
the  yenr  with  ivrest  winds^  ottJen  stormy*  TVm.aiAinaithitfc 
fall  betweea  the  month  of  Navember  and  the  end  of  Fe-^ 
bruary,  are  neither  violent  nor  considerable  :'in' the  eource 
of  seven  years,  there  were  46S  rauiy  days  v.  ^  The  natural 
moisture  of  the  earth  is  maintained  by- the  ^now,  wfaiehf 
covers  the  highest  mountains  during  a  eonsi<^rab)epiirtof 
the  year,  and  by  the.  clouds  t^at  envelop  the  tops-  during 
the  day^  Knd  descend  into  the-  valleys  at  sia^sfsty  disappeatw 
ing  Ugain  all  day-break«  .  <  *  > 

The  island  .idbounds  in  springs,  and  is  watered  by  seve^ 
ral  small  rivers  descending -from  die  moui^tams,  and  ^ften 
formii^  in- the  clef ts  very  picturesque  cascades:  water  is 
poUi^  by  those  over  the  stony  sail  d  the  gardens  and 
vineyiurds,  by  means  of  dikes  and  pits,  under  the  inspee^ 
tion  of  particular  officers. ;      .  *  - 

The  abundance  of  wood  wilii  which  it  was  f<»inerly '  co^  Tms. 
vered  gave  it  the  name  o{  Madeira  {iimher.)    To  facilitate 
its  extirpation,  it  was  set  on  £r&,  and  continued  to  burn 
during  a  period  of  sevai  years.     At  this  time,  the  gardens 
and  orchards  display  a  great  ^variety  of  fruit  trees,  Euro* 
peaa  as  well  as  those  from  the  tropics.     But  tho  forests,  . 
consisting  chiefly  of  chesnut  and  walnut  trees,  are  only 
found  on  the  higher  sides  of  the  mountains.     The  cedar, 
cjrpressy  ironwood,  and  several  spedes  of  laurel^  are  found 
here ;  among  the  latter  may  be  enumerated  the  Laurus  tn- 
dico, .  affording  the  mahogany  of  Madeira.     Higher  up 
pines  grow ;  but  the  highest  points  present  only  stunt- 
^  shrubs  and  bramble  bushes,  that  supjdy  the  want  of 
wood  for.  fuel.     The  fields  are-  covered  with    broom,  '^ 

cytisus,  myrtles,  Indian  fig,  euphorbias,  rasp  bushes,  rose- 
trees,,  jasmin^  water  lemon  %  mock  priv.et,  and  dragon- 
trees  •. 

The  svgar  of  Madeira  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  Sugar 
its  violet  odour  and  aromatic  flavour ;  i^t  the  present-  p&4^ 

y  Heberden,  Fhilos.  Tnns.  voL  XLVII.  p.  357,  358.   yoL  XLVIII. 
p.  6l7v 

2  Passifloia  laurifoUa,  L.  '  Sloane,  p,  9 — 14.    Banks,  Forstpr. 
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BOOK  nod,  they  prepare  only  a  small  quimtity  of  mAoBBe^^cai 
LXX1V»  gyryp.  Xbi^  cultiyatioii  of  the  sugar-cane  has  given  way 
altogether  tb  that  of  the  vine,  wliioh  in  fact  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  The  vineyards,  for  the  watering  of 
which  much  industi^y  has  be^i  used,  rise  on  the  southern 
sides  of  the  mountauls,  to  the  he^ht  of  nearly  two  leagues. 
The  grapes  ripen  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  and  are  gather- 
ed when  half  dried.  The  |>r8cious  Malmsey  wine  is  pn>-* 
diieed  from  plants  brought  originally  from  Candia.  Ac- 
cording to  Staunton,  five  hundred  pipes  are  made  annu- 
ally. The  other  laid  most  abundant  kind,  is  known  by 
the. same  of  dry  Madeira^  The  produce  varies  annually 
irom  betw^n  fifteen  and  twenty-five  thousand  pipes  ;  the 
exportation  amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  thousand.  •  Fhre' 
thousand  ,^ve  hundred  are  sent  to  England ;  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  the  East  .Indies,  three  thousand' 
to  the  West  Indies,  imd  two  thousand  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  is' 
t)ifimiit  purchased  \  They  have  latdy  .begim  to  cultivate  the  olive 
froductMOfc^^^^  by  order  of  government.  The  com  of  the  island, 
partieidarly  wheat  and  barley,  is  excellent ;  it  is  a  produce^- 
however,  only  sufficient  for  four  mondis  consumption. 
Onions^  gourds,  Egyptian  arum,  yanis^*  and  chesnuts,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  grey  canary-bird  is 
indi^nous.  The  bees  of  the  valleys  irSbrd  an  excellent 
honey.  In  the  seaiu^  found  trout ;  albacores,  a  species  of 
tunny  ;>  and  an  abundance  of  other  fish.  Nevertheless, 
during  lent,  and  meagre  days,  these  islanders  make  use  of 
cod  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 
^ofNdatioD.  Madeira  contained,  in  1767,  d  population  6f  dxty-four 
thousand  souls.  The  church  registers^  during  a  peridd 
of  eight  years,  prove  an  annual  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  seven  persons,  and  the  deaths  amount  only  to  one  in 
forty-nine  ^  In  our  time^  Staunton  has  estimated  its  total 
population  at  eighty  thousand ;  and  Barrow  at  ninety  thon- 

b  fianowy  Voyige  to  Cochincfaina,  ch.  I. 
<"  Pbflos.  Tiaos.  LVII.  p.  i61,  462. 
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Band.     It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Portuguese,  mulat-  BOOK 
toes,  and  negroes.     The  Creoles  are  tawny,  small  in  sta»  ^^^^^^^*- 
ture,  dirty,  and  badly  clothed.     The  people  in  general  lead 
a  miserable  life,  and  strangers  drii^  the  greater  part  of 
the  wine  which  they  cultivate..     The  women,  possessed  of 
many  natural  advantages,  are  overwhelmed  with  troubles 
and  fatigue,  as  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  negro 
slaves  in  labours  of  the  field.     Among  the  middling  classes^  - 
morals  are  not  very  pure.     The  better  class  of  people  pass 
their  indolent  lives  in  country  houses,  or  quintasy  the  gar- 
dens of  which  possess  nothing  attractive ;  they  each  con- 
tain a  chapel;  and. the  service  is  performed  by  a  private 
chaplain.     The  only  persons  of  real  wealth  are  the  En- 
glish merchants,  and  Irish  ciitholics  settled  in  the  capital. 
The  land  of.  the  island  belongs,  as  manorial  property,  to 
the  descendants  of  Captains  Tristan-Vaz,  and  Joao  Gon- 
salves,  to  whom  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  the  sovereignty, 
as  a  reward  for  services.     It  is  divided  politically  into  two 
governments.     That  of  Funchal,  the  most  fertile  and  pa- Town  of 
pulous,  includes  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  a  town  ""'^™** 
most  agreeably  situated  on  the  southern  side,,  at  the  foot 
of  high  mountains,  and  defended  by  many  forts.     It  con- 
tains two  thousand  houses,  and  more  than  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants  ^     In  the  church  of  the  Frandscans,'  the  win*- 
dow  sashes  are  of  massive  silver  ;  while  the  walls  of  ano- 
ther are  covered  with  human  skulls,  that  also  constitute 
all  the  ornameilts  of  the  altar.   The  road-stead  is  not  tenable 
in  winter.      The.  government  of  Machico,  formerly  fer>- 
tile  in  sugar,  and  which  now  also  produces  the  bedt  malm- 
sey wine^  contains  a  borough  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  haying  a  bad  open  road-stead. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  are  not  known'  with  certainty.  Berenue, 
M.  Lundby  estimates  the  produce  of  the  customs  alone  at 
300,000  crusades,  and,  in  favourable  ye^xs,  at  400,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  tithe,  apd  the  monopoly  of  to- 
bacco. ' 

^tlnmSbyj  a  Dl^U8b  tiafdler,  says  twenty  thousand. 
VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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BOOR       The  bland  of  Pcrio-Santo^  situate  to  the  nortli-eaKt  c^ 
i  Madeira*  was  gireny  in  1446,  to  Bartholcnneo  Serestrelk^ 


Island  of    ^^^  £nt  colooized  it.    It  ooimats  only  of  a  steep  moim« 
to.         '  tain^  often  eavAa^peA.  in  clouds,  snrrounded  with  low  landf 
containing  about  two  handled  inhalntants.    The  land  is 
tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  wine,  oranges,  barley» 
rye,  and  wheat*    There  are  also  many  rabbits  and  she^ 
goats,  partridges,  pigeons,  and  wild  turtle-doves,  bees  af-> 
fording  a  good  honey,  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and  even  some 
horses  and  mules.    The  small  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  southern  coast,  has  a  toleraUy  good  andiorage. 
TheAzoKs.     Sailing  westward  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues^ 
l>rings  us  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Azores,  so  called  from 
the  great  numbers  of  goss-hawks  (in  Portuguese  Azor^) 
found  on  it  at  its  first  discovery.     They  are  also  called 
Ttrceiraa^  after  the  largest  ampng  them,  or  Flanumdes^ 
Flomengas^  after  the  Flemi^  navigators  who  came  here 
almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  Portuguese,  and  who  in  part 
peopled  it    The  English  sometimes  designate  them  by 
the  name  of  Western  Islands. 
General  ap-     They  are  situated  in  a  )kie  from  south-west  \o  nortb- 
*  east,  and.  form  three  groupes.     The  southern,  and  nearest 

to  the  route  pursued  by  vess^  coming  from  Europe,  coor 
«sts  of  the  idands  Savnt  Maria  and  Saini  Mkhael.  The 
nuddle  group  comprehends  TVriretra,  Saini  George^  Gra^ 
cuMo^  Fayaly  and  Pko ;  to  the  north  are  Floresnnd  CorvQ. 
The  air  is  healthy,  the  climate  ^eeaUe,  and  more  mild 
than  in  the  countries  of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  lati- 
tude^  The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breeses;, 
and  the  winter  is  characterized  only  by  cloudy  weather, 
by  nuns  €Uid  winds  that  sometimes  blow  with  the  force  of 
a  hurricane.  The  cold  is  never  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  warm  the  apartments.  *  Snow  and  ice  appe& 
NatHre  of  very  seldom  oil  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Earth- 
climate,  quakes  are  the  only  scourges  of  these  fortunate  islands, 
whose  volcanic  nature  k  attested  by  the  form  of  the.moun« 
tains,  by  the  craters,  rents  in  their  sides,  numerous  caverns^ 
Uvas;  pumice  stone,  and  cinders  collected  in  e^ery  part. 
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Spie  amis  cure  generally  (ligh  andste^  ;.4ii9  €oU  baa  little  book 

d$pt||,  but  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watted  by  bedx  ai^d  :-. 1 

clear  streams.    Its  produce  and  expoftatiimcoQaifit  of  fiaxi^uc 

trb^t,  barl^,  maixe^  milleti  pulse,  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  much  gopd  wine,  tba(  of(eo  passes  for  Madeira^ 
Sppdje  time  ago  thQ  product^  wasestixaate4  at  84,100  pipes  ^i 
it  musl;  have  increased  in  .consequence  of  ths  Remand  for 
H  in  £nglaj9d.  Woad  formerly  constituted  an  important 
branch  of  commerce ;  the  sugar  cane  was  also  cultivated^ 
7he  banana^  but  particularly  the  qedar  tree,/p^istituting 
the  finest  ornament  of  the  foite^ts^  is  found  here.  The 
bills  are  covered  with  aperpetual  verdure*  There  «re  very 
fat  oxen,  many  hogs,  sheep,  and  good  mui?£^  .and  asses. 

The  sea  affords  a  rich  repast  of  delicale  6§h$  fmsiV  turtle^ . 
and  maay  shell*fisb,  among  ip^bieh  ace  two  kinda  of  exadn 
lent  oysters,  called  lapaa  and  eracm-    Thc^  wbide^fisbery^ 
jum  neglected,  W4i8  formerly  very  kicratiya. 

The  excellent  climate  pf  the  Assoras  is  so  favorable  to  FopulaUon. 
population,  that  they  have  been  able  to  f  uriii^h  3? aQil>  and 
even  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal*  with  inhabiti^ 
imis.  Baynal  estimates,  the  ntimber  of  inbabkanlv  al 
142^0  ;  but,  aeooiding  to  a  more  arecent  aco^uftf*  publ^i^ 
44  in  1769,  it  was  as  high  AS  150,174'.  Saint  Micfaael» 
Fayal,  and  Gsaaosa,ax»  the  most  populous  Theiobabic? 
ants  are  white,  wiifa  the  exception  of  a  smaU  number  «^ 
negroes  employed  as  servants.  The  nobUily  a^  9Uin^POU0» 
and  possess  a  cmudderable  pai^  of  the  land.  The  iahabitr 
ants  are  industrious,  sober,  and  healthy,  but  are  unpnoyidt 
cd  with  the  means  of  education.  In  produotivayeaim,  the  Exports- 
Aaorescan  fit  out  for  Bcaail,  Portugal,  England,  and  otfaes^*^ 
northeni  nations,  fifty  ahips  laden  with  com«  frait,  honey, 
pulse,  fiour,  salted  meats,  faaeoo^  ordol,  ooarae  Jinen, 
brandy,  wiaey^vioegar,  &c. ;  the  absolute  wafiX,  bow^rer^of 
a  spacious,  safe,  and  deep  port,  will  ever  prevent  the  com* 
merce  of.  these  islands  rising  to  any  great  extent. 

•  Bnie«  in  Labat,  Western  Africa,  voL  V.  p.  j^5. 
^    '  Vincent  Tofino,  Denoleis  di  las  costas  de  £spaiUM«    Before  the  gieat 
earthquake,  it  was  300|00a. 

2iS 
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BOOK       The  governor,  oaptain-general  of  the  nine  islands,  re^ 
1.XXIV.  gjjgg  g^  Angra :  he  is  appbinted,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  but  may  be  continued. 

The  administration  of  each  iskmd  is  under  the  control 
of  one  or  two  captain-majors,  who  atti^nd  to  jthe  mainten* 
ance  of  the  police,  command  the  militia,  and  inspect  die 
receipt  of  the  taxes.  The  two  forts  of  Angra  have  sepa* 
rate  eommandants ;  in  other  respects,  the  islands  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  defence. 

,  The  churdies  are  not  highly  endowed,  and  convents, 
particularly  those  of  nuns,  are  few  in  number. 
Island  of  SoinUMichdel^  or  Sat^Miguelj  the  nearest  to  Portugal, 
^^\  has  a  surface  of  15,018  geographical  square  miles.  In 
1790  CE  its  population  amounted  to  6@,S14  parsons ;  of  which 
number,  S7,234>  were  males,  SS,6M  females,  and  1256 
were  ecclesiastics  or  religious  persons  of  both  sexes. ' 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  bounded  by  high 
mountains.  Towards  the  middle,  the  lower  heights  are  of 
a  conical  form.  Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  every 
where  observed :  the  last  took  place  in  1652.  At  this  time, 
the  craters  seen  on  the  greater  number  of  the  mountains, 
particularly  towards  the  west,  are  converted  into  lakes. 
Naturalists  admire, .  among  others,  on  the.  eastern  side,  a 
The  valley  deep  and  v^ry  romantic  valley,  called  Furnas  \  which  a{K- 
•^^""^  pears  to  be  a  broken  down  volcano.  -  Its  foirm  is  oval,  and 
rather  more  than  a. geographical  mile  in  circumference. 
High  mountains,  steep  and  covered  with  cedars,  point  out 
its  extent.  One  part  of  this  valley  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  while  the  other,  being  deeper,,  is 
almost  entirely  filled  with  pumice  stones  reduced  to  pow- 
der. The  hollow  is  filled  by.  a  tolerably  large  lake  of  fresh 
water,  and  by  many  springs  of  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters,  both  warm  and  cold. .  They  give  rise  tp  the  fiibHrc^ 


<  Lisbon  Almanack,  1791. 

^  Mason,  in  the  Pbilos.  Trans.  LX  VIII.  p.   I.    Cordeyio,  Historia  dM 
idas  flujetas  o  Portugal,  p.  145. 
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Qumiej  a  small  rivdr,  whose  stnoking  waters.opeaa  pas->  BOOK' 
sage  forthiamselves  through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  towards  ^^^^^* 
the  south-east  empty  thdmctelves  into  the  sea,  where,  in. 
some  places,  at  b.  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
water  may  b^  seen  to  bubble  with  violence.  . 

'   The  island  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  very  fertile^.CuItuTe  and 
but  indiflTerently  cultivated.     They  do  not  even  procure  aaP~^«c^«»* 
adequate  proportion  of  miHeralogical  productions,  such  as 
sulphur,,  native  sal-ammoniac,  marl,  red' oxide  of  iron,  vi- 
triolic earth  and  pumice  stones. '   The  Dutch,  loiig  ago, 
Exported  fuUer^s  earth^;  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
was  in  the  vale  of  Furnas  a  manufactory  of  alum  that  fur- 
nished 4833  quintals  in  the  space  of  ten.  years.     Vegeta-  •     " 
tion  is  in  the  highest  state  of  beauty,  aad  num^oUs  groves 
diversify  the  landscape;  the  fiields  produce,  at  little  ex-» 
pehse,. excellent  wheat,  maize>  a  little  bvley,  beaHs,  and 
rice  in  large  quantity.'    In  the  gardens  are  raised  very  .fine 
oranges,  and  many  other  fruits.  .  The  vines,  planted  prin- 
cipally ;upon   decomposed  lava,  produce  a^nnually  5000 
pipes  of  wine.  •  The  pastures  are  good  and  abutdant.   The 
Vale  of  F  urnas  furnishes  excellent  hoiiey ';  the.  shot*e,  sponges, 
which  they  do  not  attend  to ;  and  the  sea  abounds  in  pil.. 
chards,  the  food  of  the  lower  classes. 
.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  to  send  to 
Brazil. 

Punta-Delgadaj  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  a  popu*  Towns, 
latioi^  of;  12,000  inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade  of 
the  productions  of  the  country,  both  with  Europe  and 
America.  '  It  has^  nevertheless,  a  bad  road^-stead,  defeiided 
by  the  fort  of  Saint  Braz.  Sibeirc^Grandef  -  a  town  with 
6000  inhabitants,  has  many  looms  for  cloths  K 

A  phenomenon  of  great  interest  ought  still  to  detain  us  Temporary 
some'mbments  in  these  seas:  it  is  the  consideration  of  orie^jJJ*"^ 
of  those  volcanic  isles,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  one  time 
above  the  waters,  and  at  another  considerably  below  the 


>  Mem;  eooB.de  Soded.  do  Luboo,  iom.  1. 187.  seq.  299.  seq. 
*  Cordeyro,  p.  144w 
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BOOK   sur&ce.    The  wa  of  the  Azores  pcobaUy  ccmtmns  motd 
l^XXI V*  ^j^^  ^jfj^  volcanic  mountain^  simihr  to  those  that,  in  ihs 
islands,  raise  themselves  above  the  sui&oe  of  the  waters. 

Without  attending  to  a  very  obicure  Portuguese  tn« 
dition,  according  to  which  the  whole  island  of  Corvo  arose 
from  the  sea  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  shall  hare  mention 
that,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  IISI,  which  desttoyedl 
the  island  of  St.  George,  with  1500  persons,  or  a  seventh  ol 
its  population,  eighteen  small  islands,  according  to  sevecal 
authentic  testimonies,  although  not  circumstantially  do^ 
tailed,  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  at  a  dBstance  iixf  900 
yards  £rom  the  shore  h 
Its  tppeir-      The  only  sub-marine  volcano,  however,  satisfactorily  ob 
^^       served,  is  that  near  the  Island  of  St  Miduiel.     It  mag 
during  a  violent  earthquake  in  16S8  that  flames  apd-pulb 
of  smoke  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  agitated  sea.    Ac« 
cording  to  the  report  of  fishermen,  this  vast  fire  was  ex« 
tended  over  a  space  of  several  acres;  earthy  matters  and 
masses  of  rock  were  seen  tossed  into  the  air,  and  fidlmg 
again  into  the  sea,  upon  which  they  floated ;  soraeof  tibem 
were  raised  to  a  height  of  mty  fathoms :  by  degrees  aU 
these  masses  were  re-united,  covering  a  space  <^  three 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  breaddi.     These 
eruptions  continued  during  three  weeks :  all  these  rocks, 
raised  above  the  sea,  are  then  s^d  to  have  disappeared 
without  a  trace  being  left  ^.    The  fishermen,  witnesses  of 
this  catastrophe,  took  fragments  of  the  rocks  ejected  ^from 
the  sea  ;  they  burst  with  a  noise,  and  kft  nothing  but  a 
Mackish  gravel :  these  then  were  scoria  and  volcanic  tufl 
The  crater  of  the  volcano  had  aflTorded  shelter  to  great 
numbers  of  fii^ :  It  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  tfaie 
island  fishtfmen ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  the  sea 
qected  so  mffisy  dead  fish  that  the  air  became  infected 
by  them. 

'  Madrid  "Meteary,  De&  1757* 

»  Cordeyro,  pb  140.    Kitfiwr,  Mmd.  Snblefr.  U  L  Ub.  IL  Mp^  IS^  ^tS. 
Gaaiendus,  de  YM  Epicuri^  t.  II.  p.  1050. 
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;  We  must  here  notice  a  circutnstance,  of  little  importaiic^   BOOit 
in  itself^  but  whidi,  in  its  consequences,  may  become  of  ^-XXiV. 
the  greatest  interest  in  natural  history  and  physical  geo^Bemarks  on 
graphy.     The  authorities  we  have  already  quoted,  agre^^  ph^ 
in  fixing  the  period  of  this  memorable  eruption  to  the  year  menon. 
1638.     Nevertheless,  Buffon  affirms  that  this  occurrence 
took  place  in  1628 ;  he  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mandel-^ 
do,  a  famous  navigatxn: :  yet,  in  looking  into  the  original 
German  edition  of  Mandelslo^s  account,  published  by  Cflea-i 
rius  in  1658,  nothing  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of 
this  eruption:  it  is  the  same  in  the  Dutch  translation. 
The  passage  quoted  and  transcribed  by  Buffon  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  French  translation  by  Wiquefort,   (Paris, 
1678,)  and  in  the  English  one,  in  Harrises  collection,  (Lofu 
don,  1705) ;  it  was  natural  to  reject  an  opinion  so  feebly 
supported  ° :  but  if,  nevertheless,  by  a  chance  not  without 
example,  this  opinion  should  be  found  confirmed  by  some' 
new  testimony ;  if  Gassendi  and  Kircher  were  deceived  ift 
substituting  1638  for  1628,  the  three  known  eruptions  of 
this  Volcano,  namely,  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
and  those  of  1720  and  1811,  will  be  found  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety-two  years ; 
which  will  allow  of  our  considering  this  volcano  aa  being 
finibject  to  a  regular  period.     So  curious  a  resiilt  merits  A 
farther  examination  of  the  true  date  of  the  eruption  of  the 
Heventeenth  century. 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  this  chronol<^caI  AppeaTanee 

in  I720l 

question,  the  date  of  the  eruption  of  1720  is  well  estabti^-** 
ed.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of  this  year,  thai, 
a£ter  a  violent  earthquake,  an  island  resembling  a  conical 
mountain  was  observed  to  ascend  between  the  islands  of* 
St  Michael  and  Terceira :  it  emitted  flame,  cinders,  and 
pumice  stones :  a  torrent  of  burning  lava  ran  down  ittf 
steep  sides :  it  became  as  large  as  a  marine  league  in  cir- 
eumforence,  and  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
leaguei$.     It  soon,  however,  began  to  sink,  and,  iii  tiiQ 

4 

■  Baapc.  IniuL  hkt  Mt.  np.  S.  $  M^  87. 
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BOOK  month  of  'November,  1783,  had  disappeared  altogetfiei^ 
•  The  soundings  gave  eighty  fathoms  even  in  the  spot  wher^ 
it  had  appeared.  Many  detailed,  unvaried^  and  authentic 
accounts  are  given  respecting  the  appearance  of  this  is-^ 
land'* ;  the  appearance  on  the  spot  has  even  been  drawn  ^ ; 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  occurrence.  This,  however,  has  been  attempted  by  a' 
learned  Spanish  hydrographer :  he  maintains  that  this  pre-' 
tended  island  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  scoria  and 
pumice  stones,  thrown  out  that  same  year  from  the  Peak' 
of  the  Azores,  the  Peak  of  Camarinhas,  (in  the  island  of 
Saint  Michael,)  and  other  volcanoes  of  this  archipelago,* 
carried  along  and  re-united  by  the  marine  currents  <i.  But 
the  height  of  the  island,  and  the  appearance  drawn^  suffi- 
ciently refute  these  ideas. '  It  will  only  remiun:  to  examffite 
whether  this  island  existed  in  the  same  situation  with  that 
of  1628  or  1688 :  there  are  accounts  that  place  it  much 
farther  in  the  sea. 
Appeannoe '  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  volcanicr 
^^^^'  island  that  rose  in  these  seas  in  the  month  of  July,  1811.' 
The  reports  :of  navigators,  eye-witnesses,  forcibly  describe 
the  terrors  produced  in  them  by  this  physical  revdution  s 
—the  sea  boiling,  a  column  of  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes  thrown 
up  into  the  air ;  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  island  of 
St.  Michael;. dead  fish;  and  the  waveis  covered  with  pumicer 
stones.  But  the  volcanic  island  appeared  to  the  south-east 
of  the  great  island,  which  does  not  appear  to  agree  with 
the  position  of  the  volcanic  island  of  1720.-  An  Engtisb 
captain,  who  was  present  at  the  rise  of  this  island,  assigns 
to  it  three  miles  of  circumference,-^gives  it  the  name  of 
Sabrinay  and  took  possession  of  it  as  of  an  Engtish  disco^' 
very;  the  sea,  however,  has  already- swallow^  up  this, 
new  British  possession. 

o  Atkin's  Vojage,  (London,  1735,)  p.  28.    30e  Montagnac;.  M6b.  de 
TAcad.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1728,  ^12.    Codion^fai,  CoouneDt.  Bonon*- 
I.  205. 
\  P  PhUos.  Transact  1722,  vol.  XXXII.  p.  100. 

4  Vincent  Toano^DeniMero,  p.  219. 


^dint  Maria;  the  farthest  to  the  soath-west  of  all,  and  one    BOOK 
tef  the  smallest,  contains  only  12,000  inhabitants.  The  land,  LXXIV. 
very  high,  towards  the  east,  descends  a  little  towards  the  Saint  Muk 
west.    Marble  is  extracted,  and  an  argillaceous  earth  tha€ 
makes  very  fine  pottery.     It  also  possesses  a  species  of 
Guinea  sear-bird,  called  garaJQ&.     Coruj  wine,  cattle,  lime, 
and  pottery,  are  exported.     Villa^'Smtii'Maria  is  the 
t^ipital.     To  the  north-east  of  this  island,  at  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  are  found  the  FormigaSy  a  group:  of  small  inha» 
bited  isles  and  rocks,  that  may  probably  belong  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  a  sub-marine  volcano. 

.  The  coast  of  Tercdra  is  in  general  high,;  and  in  part  in- Teredm  It- 
accessible.  Although  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  vol- 
canic, it  has  nevertheless  been  recently  subject  to  eairth- 
quakes.  A  very  formidable  volcano  even  was  formed  in 
1760 '^  The  vegetable  scmI  is  otherwise  deeper 'than  in 
tlii^  other  Azores,  and  .extremely  fertile:..  Some  forests 
also  of  cedars,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees;  orchards  of 
fine  lemon,  orange,  i^id  apple  trees,  are  also  found.  The  Soil  and 
wine  of  the  country  is  indifierenty  Jliut  the  fields  are  well  P"^^***"** 
cultivated,  and  produce  a  considerate  quantity  of  com  for 
exportation.  The  feeding  of  cattle,  favoured  by  excellent 
pastures,  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  other  Azores:  the 
cheese  also,  and  hams,  .of  Terceira,  are  in  repute.  The 
sea  abounds  in  anchovies,  goldneys,  graylings,  perch,  bar- 
l>e\y  and  other  more  rare  fish.  The  fishing  is'  fsicilitated  by 
the  shallow  water  near  the  shore. .      - 

'  The  population  amounts  to  28,900  persons.  Industri-  Inhabit.: 
ous  and  sober,  the  inhabitants  of  Terceira  still  retain  an  an- ^^ 
dent  reputation  for  courage,  which  they  have  merited,  by 
maintaining  to  the  last  extremity  the  independence  of  the 
Portuguese  name  against  Spanish  usurpation,  and  by  shak- 
ing o£P  this  odious  yoke  as  soon  as  the  elevation  of  the  house 
of  Braganza  was  known  to  them '. , 


■  Hebbe»  Account  of  Fayal  Island,  etc  Stockholm,  1804. 

■  Coideyio,  Historia  insol^^nay  p.  358—405.    De  Sousa,  Hist,  de  U  Casa- 
K4al,  etc.  t.  VIL  p.  177.  '        ' 
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BOOK    .   Adgra,'  the  aqpitait  oontaiDB  more  than  a  third  €^  ihe 

J 1  populatiaH.     It  is  the  scat  of  the  eoclesiasfical,  dvii^  and 

miUtary  authoiities  of  the  whcie  archipelago.  The  inhabit^ 
ants  export  in  their  own  vessels  corn,  flax^  linen,  and  wine.' 
Angra  is  also  the  comnon  resort  of  Portuguese  ve^sek  go^ 
ing  to  Brasil  and  the  Indies*  ' 

St  George  .    The  island  of  Saint  George^  or  Sad-Jorgey  between  the 
islands  Gracioaa  and  Pico,  is  high  without  being  ittoun-^ 


lainous.     In*,  the  south,  there  are  vineyards  the  produce  of 
whidi  is  preferred  to  the  othar  wines  6f  the  Azores  \  and  ex.* 
cellent  pastures.     Besides  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
-/  other  Azoresj  it  possesses  an  abundance  of  wood,  eten  tim- 

ber for  building,  and  the  best  water.     Its  population  ex^^ 
oeeds  11,000  souls. 
Graciosa     ;    Qrociosa^  die  of  the  smallest,  is  situated  north-west  of 
^"^^        Teccdra;    The  enchanting  appearance  of  its  three  mourn 
tainsy  se^  from  the  south-west,  the  great  fertility  df  its 
soil,  and  the  very  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  chmate,  have 
procured  for  it  the  fine  name  it  bears.    It  prddnces  com^ 
pulse^  pot-herbs,  fruits^  wine,  brandy,  butter,  and  cheese  ; 
but  it  is  without  flre-wood.     Its  pc^pulation  is  7S15  souls.' 
Fayal  is-    .   Fo^oi,  the  most  westem  of  the  central  group,  has  mord 
than:  16,0OA  inhabitants.    Ix^  and  steep  rocks  bound  the 
coast  in  almost  every  direction.     The  land,  irregular  and 
covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  rises  towardii  the  middle  of 
the  island,  where  the  mountMns,  ranged  in  a  cirde,  sur- 
round a  deep  valley  a  league  in  breadth. 
rohy  aJl.     It  U  called  a  CaJdeirUj  or  the  Caldron,  and  is  befieved, 
ChAudiere.  "^th  some  degree  el  probability,  to  owe  its  origin  to  thef 
sinking  of  a  volcano.    A  third  of  its  extent  is  occupied  hy 
a  lake,  in  which  are  united  the  springs  of  many  mnniiig 
waters.    The  finest  meadows  and  ddigbtfnr  groves  that 
deek  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and  extend  along  the  gentle 
declivity  of  the  hills,  vary  the  situation,  and  form  an  en- 
chanting residence.  ' 

^  Heb1>ty  work  above  quotecL  > 
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very  healthy ;  the  aotl  is  so  fertile  113  frequently  to  yield  ^^       * 
tuo:  harvests  of  wheat  and  maize.    In  the  gardens  and  Climate  and 
ItfchardS)  the  potato^  recently  introduced^  gtows<  hy  thelJI^J^" 
iddeof  lemon  and  orange  trees;  but  there  are  few  vine* 
yttrds,  and  their  produce  is  of  indifferent  quality.    The 
wines„  known  in  commeroe  fay  the  name  of  Fayd^  are 
brought  here,  from  Pico  *^*  Tufts  of  ash,  of  tall  beech  %  and 
chesnut  trees  crown  the  heights ; .  but  myrtle  bushes,  and 
ether  ever-green  shrubs^  generally  precbminate. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the. goodness  and        •     ' 
mildness  of  their  character,  the  simphoiCy  of  their?  manbers^ 
and  honesty  in  their  dealings. 

-  VtUa-da-Orfa^  the  capital  of  the  island,  sometimes  called  Towm. 
by  mistake  Fayal,  has  a  population  of  40dQ  persons^  li  is 
^niy  a  laige  villag)^,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
a  spacious  bay,  alBdrding  tolerably  good  andkoraga  Around 
the  bay,  forests  of  Imxion  and  orange^^trees  cover  the  sides 
of  the  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  the  market  for 
all  the  productions  <3i  Fayal  and  Picaisiands,  and  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  commeroe.  There  are  French,  English^ 
Spanidi,  and  American  consuls.*  PkOj  vevy  dose  to  Fayal, 
is  the  largest  of  the  Azores,  af t^  Saint^Midiael ;  but  it  has 
a  pc^latioA  of  only  21,000.  The  western  part  presents 
only  an  assemblage  of  mountains^  surmounted  by  the 
JPioOj  an  ancient  volcano,  from  which  the  island  takes  its  Volcano,  or 
name ;  and  which  rises,  near  the  coast,  to  a  height  of  ISSO  azoio. 
toises  r :  in  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  at  sea  at  a  distance 
of  thirty^four  markie  leagues.  At  its  summit,  generally  en« 
vek^>ed  in  clouds,  or  covered  with  snow,  is  found  a  crater 
that  constantly  emits  smdke*.  Lower  down,  large  caverns 
are  found,  from  the  roofs  of  which  much  water  dxofs. 


• . 


,  •Hfilib^AeeQiiataftfaeltitadofl'aTiJ.  (In  Shred.) 

*  The  beech  tieee,  in  Portuguese  ^yot,  have  given  to  the  island  its  name. 
'    '  Tofino,  Denoteio,  p.  22S,  Zwiti,  £ph.  O^.  t  II.  p.  S95.  Other  obsev^ 
vations  state  its  hei^t  at  1431  toises.     A*  de  Humboldta  Voyage  historique* 
2^93.         , 
.   '  fitihni,  Ib  Hanis*s  CoflMtfon,  ?ol.  I.  p.  469.    C^eyro  and  Hebbe. 
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BOOIC  Verdure  begins  to  appear :  by  degrees  foresfts  s6cee^  to 
'  brainble-busbes ;  andpastiires  of  aromatic  plants  allure  th© 
cattle.  At  last)  the  lower  elevations,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  covered  the  stones  and  lava  with  earth,  partly  lx>ught 
at  FayaK  and  transported  with  great  pains  to  these  heights^ 
prove  what  labour  and  human  perseverance  can  accomplish^ 
evenin  a  contest  with  nature.  Excellent  vineyards,  shel- 
tered  by  walls  against  the  winds  from  the  sea,  here  occupy 
a  great  extent  of  land. 
Froduc  ^^^  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  low^  level,  and  fertile  9 

tiobs.         nevertheless,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  com  is  raised  to  supply  half  its  inhabitants;  and "^ the 
poor  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsistence  from 
.  yams,  that  are  in'  great  aCbundance.    AU  the  fruits  13^e- 
wise,  of  the  south  of  Europe,  grow  abundantly,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.     Wine,  fabwever,  constitutes .  the  greatest 
riches  of  the  island. '  It  produces,  according  to  the  season, 
from  16  to  80,000  pipes.     There  are  two  prindp^l  kinds 
of  wine, — the  malmsey  (vinopassado)  is  equal  to  Madeira, 
wine,  of  which,  however,  a  small  quantity. only  is  made; 
tjie  other,  (vino'9€co^^  varies  much  in  its  goodness.     The 
vintage  time  is  in  the  beginning  of.  September,  a  period  of 
holidays  and  continual  mirth,  that  brings;  together  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Faya).   The  wines  of  Pico  are  carried 
principally  to  firazil,  to  the  United  States,  England^  a  part 
also  to  Holland,  to  the  North,  and  to  Angola     The  for- 
ests,  principally  consisting  of  cedars,  prckluce  also  many 
yew-trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  in  much  request  for  cabi* 
net-w:ork,  and  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  croyt^. 
Tuhft  inhabitants  of  Pico  are  famous  for  the  b^auiy  jof  their 
forms,  their  Vivacity,  and  their  fondness  for' industry  .and 
OrigiDof    cleanliness.     They,  are  principally  like,  those  .bf-FayaJ-j 
?tom***"     descendants  of  the  Flemish  colonies  conducted  by  Jobst  de 
Hurter,  father*ih-law  of  the  celebm^ted  geographer  Martin 
Behdm  •. 


«  &I.  de  Munr,  MartiQ  Behaiin*8  diplomatic  history,  p.   2S— 27.  •  Th« 
same,  Journal  for  a  history  of  the  Arts,  voL  VI.  p.  8.  18  and  38.  In  Gemnuu 
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':  The  Island  of  Flores,  situated  north-west  of  Fayal,  is  iBOOK 
6teep  along  the  coast,  mountainous  in  the  interior,  covered  ' 

vith  a  thin  bed  of  earth,  and  well  watered  by  clear  streams,  Flores  Is- 
tfaat  form  several  fine  cascades.  •  Exempt  from  earth- 
quakes, it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  violent  winds,  that 
often  destroy  the'  hopes' of  the  husbandman.  Forests  of 
large  cedars  embellish  the  mountains ;  the  plains'^produce 
wheats  rye,  yams,  and  ^t^ca^,  a  tuberous  root,  the  fidur  of 
wjiich,  mixed  with  i:ye^  makes  a  good  bread ;  the  rocks  of 
the  coast  are  covered  with  orchil,  that  is  not  gathered 
without  danger.  The  vine  is  not  cultivated,  and  maize 
daes  not  succeed.  The  breeding  of  sheep  and  fowls  occu- 
py much  attention.  More  than  three  thousand  inhabit* 
ants  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of  woollen  stuffs. 

CorvOy  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  the  most  Corvo  hh. 
noftUem,  is  somedmes  included  with  the  preceding  island, 
uhder  the  general  name  of  Os  Corvos.  Colder  than  that 
of  Flores,  it  abounds  in  excellent  wheat,  pulse,  yams,  flax, 
cattle,  and  cedar  wood.  Its  population  amounts  only  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  individuals,  who  have  every  thing 
in  common.  In  this  way  they  partake  with  each  other  of 
the  milk  of  their  herds,  the  wood  that  they  are  allowed  to 
cut,  and  the  wool  of  their  flocks,  of  which  they  make 
coarse  stuffs.  There  are  some  anchorages  along  the  coast, 
and  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
are  two  mountains,  one  of  which  encloses,  in  a  hollow  on 
its  suynmit,  a  lake  of  fresh  water.  It  has  been  asserted, 
without  proof,  and  even  without  probability,  that  the  is- 
island  owes  its  origin  to  a  sub^marine  volcano. 

We  shall  not  conclude  this  description  of  the  Azores, 
collected  from  pure  and  authentic  sources,  without  ac- 
quainting our  readers  that  we  have  discussed  in  another 
part  of  this  summary  ^,  several  questions  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  these  islands ;  we  have  adopted 

^  Id  the  History  of  Geography,  j^Hm, 


BOOK  th^  opmion  that  they  hadb^n  visited  dt  hmA  4  oeotiQiy 
^^^^^  before  the  Portuguese  knagioed  they  bad  disoov^^ 
them.  Not  only  do  the  desoriptibns  of  Arabian  geqgraf^ 
phem  cleady  p<niil  out  other  kli^s  besidea  the  Canaries^ 
but  the  Azores  aj^ear  on  jmanuscript  charts  even  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  name  of  one  of  them,  JSent^^^ 
appears  to  us  to  be  Arabian^  and  we  hare  considered  th^ 
Moors  of  Spain  as  the  first  authors  of  the  disooveiy,  Be>- 
tiincosa^s  chart  of  1176  f^^pears  to  prove  that  ^  nam 
Pmk^  is  only  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  Spanish,  or 
Jtaliim  word  Veniura  ;  a  circumstance  that  assigns  to  £u^ 
n^peans  the- honour  of  the  first  discovery  ^.  No  new  %ht 
hea  appeared  t)o  guide  us  in  these  obscure  matters^ 


«  HMteoaa,  Aftfca  WAM,  p.  ai4  udSlft. 

A  Lett«r  from  M.  Ai^psfi  4e  SteS3l  Holstoiii,  lo  4}it  Mi^r  of  tl»«  Aitinlai 
des^ned  to  be  inaert^  ix»  Qi/^  Annaks  to  Yopg!^  sod  st  present  in  A9 
Minerva. 


JLSKECMs 


4QS 


prku^  g$Qgr4iflA0ia  poa%^^  BOOS 

with  the  exception  of  Egypt.  I^^^^IJ* 


Coasts  of  the  Medi* 
terranean* 

« 

Cape  Basal   •    •    • 


Names  of  Placeti 


Oape  iSon      • 


Tunis  (city)  •    .    . 

Idem 

North  Cape  Blanco 
Capederrat  •  •  • 
Cape  Teddes  •  • 
Algiers  (City)  •  • 
Idem   »    •    «    •    • 

Qran  (the  castle)  • 
Melilla  •  •  •  • 
Cape  Ties  Forcaa  • 
Ceuta  (the  town)  . 
Idem  (Montdel  Acho) 
Tangier^  (city)  .    . 

WESTERK  COASTS. 

Cape  Spartel      •    • 
Idein    •    •    •    •    • 
Idem    •    •    •    •    » 
Rabat  (entry?of  river) 
Fedal  (island)    .    . 
Cape  Lantin       .    • 
Saffy  (town)  N.  point 
Idem^  S.  point   .    • 
Mogador  (idand)    . 
Cape  Geer 
Cape  Boyador 
CapeBarhas 
Cape  Blanco  •    •    • 
Pomt  of  Barbary    . 
Cape  Verd^  die  Ma- 
melons       •    •    • 


•    * 


•    • 


Idem 


Idem,  N.  W.  point 


LatN. 


dq(.miii.ie& 
33    A  .0 


32  53  40 
37    3  45 


36 
36 

37 
37 
36 
36 
36 

35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 


37    0 

43  0 

S2  30 

9  30 

57     0 

48  36 

49  30 

44  27 

18  15 
27  ^S 

48  50 
54  4 
46  30 


liong.  E. 


Souicetand 


deg.  mill.  wc. 

19  27  43 


H    1    7 
8  48  15 


7 
7 

7 


0 
1 


35  48  40 
Idem. 

36  45  0 
34  5  0 
33  47  0 
32  33  0 
32  22  0 
32  12  0 
31  27  0 
30  38  0 
26  12  30 
22  15  30 
20  55  SO 
15  53     0 

14  43  45 

14  46     7 

14  47  13 


46  48 
44    0 

23  15 

6  48  40 

1  53  48 
41     5 

8    0 
Long.  W. 

2  59  45 
5  17  35 
5  If  fS 

7  36  24 

7  36  30 

8  18  40 


8  14  25 
8  13  25 

8  17  12 

9  3    0 
9  30  45 

11  31     0 
11  30 
11  29 

11  $0 

12  12 
16  47 
19  0 
19  30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18  51  30 

19  50  45 
19  52  57 
19  53  16 


Bureau  des  Longi* 
tildes,  dans  k  Con* 
.  naiss.  des  Temps. 

The  same. 

M.Chabert  Chart  of 
the  MediteKxanean 
by  M.  Lapie. 

Wnrm, 

Conn,  des  Tenms. 

Chabert.   .Lapie. 

Idem.        Idem. 

Conn,  des  .Temps. 

Idem. 

DeGhEaadpre* 

Tofinot. 
Idem. 

Idem.  . 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem. 

Wurm. 


Vincent  Tofino. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Bequisite  Tables. 

Borda  andBesoteaux. 

Flenrieu* 

Bbrda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

1  Fleurieu,  Borda, 

Borda. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem*. 

Idem,  calculi  par  L. 

Bureau  D.  L. 
Voyages  of  Fleuriett, 

Boraa,  etc 
Requisite  Tables. 


*  young,  on  English  Captain,  Ibund  it  exactly  the  same  in  1774» 
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Names  of  Places* 


Island  of  €roree  .  • 
Idem  •  •  •  •  • 
Cape  St.  Maria  (Gam- 

•  biaj  .  •  ."  .  .  • 
fintranoeofRioNun- 

nes^  S*  point  •    • 
IdoloB   or  Loss    Is- 
lands (anchorage  of 

•  the  eastern  Isuuid) 


Cape  Sierra  Leone 
Idem    .    •    •    • 


Idem    •    .    .  • 

Cape  St.  Anne 
Cape  Mesorado 


Great  Sestre  •    •    • 


Lat.  N. 


Cape  Pahnas 


Cape  ApoUonia  .    . 
Capfe  Three  Points 
St.  George  della  Mina 
Quitta  (the  fort)     . 

^Vhidah  (the  road) 

Cape  Fomioso    •    •* 
Fernando  Po   Island 

(north-west  bay) 
Prince's  Island    .     . 

Idem 

Island  St.  Thomas 


dcfl.  min.  flee. 
14  40  10 
14  39     0 

13  23     0 

10  30    0 


9  27    0 


8  30 
8  29 


0 
0 


8  29  30 

7     7  30 
6  27     0 


4  39    0 


4  30     0 

4  59  12 

4  40  30 

5  1  38 

5  49     0 

6  14     0 
4  18    0 

3  28     0 
1  37     0 
Idem. 
0  27    0 


Loiig.W. 
ftom  Pads. 


dcg,  min.  lec. 
19  45  0 
19  44  58 

•     «     • 

16  18     0 


15  36    0 


14  53  47 

15  32    0 

15  29  17 
14  42  O 
12  53     0 


10  31     0 


10     1     0 


5  30  11 
5  3  32 
4  20  12 
1  16  30 

0  15     0 
Long.  £. 


5  16  0 

5  20  0 

5     7  0 

4  28  0 


Sources  and  Audiorities. 


Requisite  Tables. 
Captain   HaUowell, 

by  chronometer. 
Captain  Billinge. 

Wesley  &  liiacClure. 


Pontevez    Gien.    for 
the  lat.  Woodville, 
.for  the  long. »» 

C»)tain  Youngs  1774. 

Officers  of  th^£ngli^ 
sloop  Argo,  in  1802. 

Requisite  Tables. 

Idem. 

Officers  x)f  the.Oeeaii^ 
vessel  belonging  to 
the  India  Company^ 
in  1802.^ 

Royal  Charlotte^  In- 
■  dia        Company's 
diip^  in  1793>  by 
.  chronometer. 

Captain  Young.  R^ 
quisite  Tables.     \ 
-Ro;^al  Charlotte. 

Requisite  Tablesi. 

Idem*   •    •         • 

Idem. 

Hallowel^  by  chrono- 
meter.   . 

Idem. 

Captain  Matthew. 

Oriental  Navigatbr^. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Oriental  Navigator  *. 
The  Argo,fordie  lat 


,^  Woodfille  came  from  Sienn  Leone,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles, 
where  he  rectified  his  longitude. 

^  This  work,  communicated  to  us  by  our  learned  friend,  M.  Langles,  dtes 
manuscript  observations  and  charts. 

<i  It  is  known  that  the  ship  Glatton  has  found  the  longitude  more  westerly. 
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BOOK 
LXXIV. 


Nameai>f  Placa» 

JUuS. 

Long.  W. 
from  Paris. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

dc^.xnin. 

sec 

deg.min.8ec. 

■ 

Annabon^  (the  road) 

1  25 

0 

3  25     0 

Don    Varelo,    1779. 

The    India     riiip 

' 

Queeu^  in  1 796. 

Cape  Lopez   .    .    . 

0  50 

0 

6  20     0 

Oriental  Navirator  •. 
De  Grandpr^  K 
Oriental  Navigator. 

Idem 

0  56 

0 

5  44     0 

Cape  Yomba      •    . 

3  SO 

0 

8     6     0 

Malemba  «... 

5  ^ 

0 

9  54     0 

Idem. 

Cape  Padraon    .    . 

6  11 

0 

10     5     0 

Captain   Wood^     in 
1798,  the  latit. 

Ambriz  Bay  .    .    . 

7  53 

0 

10  58     0 

Orientid  Navigator. 

Idem 

7     5 

0 

10  44     0 

De  Grandpr^. 

St.  Paulde  Loanda 

8  50 

0 

11  26     0 

Dalzel  for  the  latit. 
Oriental  Nayigator 
for  the  longitude. 

StPhilipdeBengaela 

12  99 

0 

11     6  30 

Capt.Heywood,  1811. 

Cape  N^o  .    .    . 

16     3 

0 

9  34     0 

Idem. 

Cape  Sierra   •    .    . 

21  53 

51 

12  20     0 

Oriental  'Navigator. 

WalvichBay     .    . 

22  53 

57 

12  25     0 

Idem. 

Porto  de  Ilh'eo   .    . 

23  30 

0 

12  29     0 

Idem. 

Angra  Pequena  .     . 

26  36 

50 

12  56  30 

Idem. 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

34  23  40  1 

16  12  10 

Observations    of    la 

t 

Caille,M«»on,Dix. 
on,  Heywood,  etc. 

Idem  (the  town)     . 

33  55 

15 

16     3  45 

La  Caille. 

Idem 

34  29 

0 

.     •     . 

Requisite  Tables. 

Cape  Laguillas  .    . 

34  57 

0 

17  98     0 

Oriental  Navigator. 

£AST£&N  COAST. 

Cape  St.  Blaise  .    • 

34  10 

0 

19  58     0 

Lieut  W.Rice«1797j; 

Algoa  Bay,  S.  point 

34     1 

0 

24  20     0 

Idem. 

Port  Natal^  S.  point 

29  55 

0 

29     8     0 

Ship,  from  China  bj 
chronometer.   Ori- 

.  ental  Navigator. 

Cape  St  Maria>  (De- 

• 

lagoa  Bay)      .    • 

25  58 

0 

SO  55     0 

Captain  D.  Inverari- 

• 

ty>  1802,  from  lunar 
observations. 

Cape    C^rrientes   or 

• 

Comants    .     .    . 

24     1 

30 

33  31  SO 

Idem. 

Bay  of  Inhambane  . 

93  47 

0 1 33  32     0 

Idem. 

*  The  longitude  is  conduded  from  that  of  Annabon»  St  Thomas,  etc.  etc. 
^  This  tombmed  pootion  is  still  further  confirmed  by  Captain  FUaders* 

VOL,  IV.  ^  K 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions  continued. 


Nsmes  of  Places. 


Lat.  S. 


Bassas  de  India .    . 
Sofola  (the  fort)     . 

Quilimancy  or  Cua- 
jna  river    •    •    • 

Idan    •    •    •    .    • 
Mafameda     .    .    . 


MoBamblque  (the 
fort)      .    .    • 


d^.  min.  MC. 
82  28     0 

20  U  15 


Long.  W. 
from  Paris. 


de8;inin.iec. 
38  31     0 

32  25    0 


18  15     0 

18  10     0 
16  21  30 


Idem 
Idem 


Qnerimba  Island    • 
CapeDdgado,  S.  poini; 

Qoiloa  Island    •    • 

Mombaza  (port)     • 

Fonnosa  f  Nk  point 

Bay  .   \S.  point 

Juba  (village)    .    . 

Bema  or  Brava  •    . 
Magadaxo     •    •    . 
Cape  Bassas  • 
Gape  Orfoi  or  HafoCin 

Cape  Guardafoi 
Socbtora,  (Tamarida 

Bay) 
Idem 


•    •    •    • 


Perim  Island  or  Ba- 
behnandeb      .    . 


15  9  0 

15  15  0 

15  2  0 

12  31  0 

10  9  0 


8  27  0 

5  40  0 

6  26  0 
4  4  0 

3  i>  0 
2  39  0 

0  12  0 
Iiat.N. 

1  10  0 

2  6  0 

4  57  0 

10  30  30 

11  50  0 

12  SO  0 
Idem* 

11  18  33 


12  35  30 


35  0  .0 

35  10  0 
38  5  30 


SouKei  sod  Authorities. 


38  26  0 

37  56  .  0 

37  58  0 

38  36  0 
38  41  0 


37  21 

37  53 

38  2 

38  12 

39  11 
39  28 
41  8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


42  20  0 

43  10  0 
45  45  .  0 
49  1  0 

49  10  35 

51  31  0 
51  3  30 
40  45  0 


41  8  0 


Spears  and  D.  Scott^ 
1804. 

The  ship  India^  lu- 
nar observations, 
1802. 

According  to  Manue« 
villette. 

Oriental  Navigator. 

Captain  Huddart^  in 
1784;;  by  chrono- 
meter. 

Weatherhead,  and 
other  English  offi- 
cers, 1809. 

£pid.  Colin.  Annales 
des  Voyages. 

According  to  Manne- 
villette. 

Portuguese  chart  in 
Salts  Voyag^. 

Oriental  Navigator, 
and  the  chart  above 
cited. 

Oriental  Navigator. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem- 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Capt  Weatherhead, 
Butler,  Moffiit,  etc. 
Idem« 

Oriental  Navigator. 
Captain  Tait. 
Sir     H.     Popham'a 
chart,  doubtful. 

Mofl&t  and  Popham. 
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Names  of  Flaees. 

LatN. 

Long.  W. 
from  Paris. 

Souioes  and  Authorities. 

Amphila    Bay    (the 

deg.  mln.  se& 

deg*  rain*  leoa 

•         ■ 

anchorage)     .    . 

U  4»  40 

38  42  30 

Salt   and    Weather- 
headi   by  ^^hrono- 

Dahalac  Island^South 

» 

meter. 

point     .... 

U  39  30 

37  55    0 

Capt.  Courts  1804. 

Arkiko 

15  34  45 

37  17  15 

Salt^  R.  Stuart^  &c. 

Port  Momin^n  (the 

entrance)  v    .    • 

18  14    0 

36  12    0 

Capt  Court/  Charts 

* 

of  Lord  Valentia's 

• 

Voyage. 

Souaquen  .... 

19     4  3d 

35  12     0 

Idem. 

Cape  RazalGedid  . 

22     7    0 

34  61     0 

Expedition  of  Sir  H. 
Popham. 

Eastern  Islands, 

• 

MABAOASCAB. 

Lat  S. 

I^ODg.   E.  . 

■ 

Cape  Ambro..    .    • 

12    2     0 

47  31     0 

According  to  Manne-I 

vmette.                    1 

Idem 

Idem. 

47    5    0  [Captain  Stephens^  in  1 

* 

1803^  from  200  lu- 

ft 

nar     observations^ 

« 

and  by  chronome- 

• 

ter. 

Nosse  (anchorage)  . 
Passandava  (dty^   . 
Saneasse  Island  (Na- 

13  12     0 

47  53  15 

Ann.  des  ^Voyages. 

13  45     0 

46     3     0 

Capt.  D.  Inverarity. 

.  ' 

fanda  bay)      .    . 

14  31     0 

45  25    0 

Idem* 

Ro&d  of  Mourangaye 

15    3    0 

Ann.  des  Voyages. 

Bay  Bombetoc^  (en- 

trance) .... 

15  43    0 

44     8     0 

Idem. 

Idem  (port)  •    •    • 
Cape  Table  .     .     . 

16  25    0 

44  35     0 

De  Mannevillette. 

15  43    0 

43  46     0 

Capt.  Inyerarity. 

.  Chesterfield      En- 

■ 

• 

trance    .... 

1 

16  20  10 

41  47  45 

Mr.Hall  Gower^  fimm 
numarous  lonarob- 
servationB. 

Jean  de  Nova  Island 

17    2  45 

40  45  30 

Different  observers  8. 

Mouroundava  Bay  . 

21  10     0 

42  40    0 

Idem  *. 

St.  Augustin  Bay   . 

23  36  25 

41  43    0 

Idem^  Oriental  navi« 
gator. 

Idem 

23  23     0 

41  34    0 

Ann.  des  Voyages. 

*  s  According  to  numerous  recent  obsenrationsy  Jean  de  Nova  is  the  Mme  as 
the  Island  of  St  Christopher. 

^  Probably  by  mistake  of  the  copyiB^  as  it  is  marked  in  the  Aunaks  det 
Voyagesy  20"  10'  N. 
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Tahle  of  Geographical  Positions  continue^. 


Names  of  Places. 


Cape  St.  Mary   .    . 

Idem 

Fort  Datf phin  .  • 
Idem  ..... 
Bay  St.  Luci&    .    . 

Tamatave.    .    .    • 

Foulpoint.    .    .    . 

Idem  • 

ibrahim^  or  St.  Mary 
Island^  N.  £.  point 

Bay  Anton-Gil^  (the 
point)    .... 

Port  Louquei^  (en- 
trance) •    .    •    . 

COMORA  ISLES,    8EY- 
CHELLESy  &C 

Great  Comora  rancho- 
rage.N.  W.)  .    . 

MoMlla  (£.  ancho- 
rage)    .... 

Joanna  {the  peak)  . 

Idem  (south  point) 

Mayotta  (ValenUne 
peak)     .... 

Alphonso  Isle    .    . 

Cosmoledo  Group  • 

Galega  Isle  i  .   .  •    . 

Coetivy  Isle  .  .  . 
Platte  Isle  .  .  . 
MaxiaF-Louisa  Lde  . 
Mah^  Isle  (N.£.  side) 
Praslin  Isle  .  .  • 
Chagw,  orPii^.Gar- 
cia  Isle  ^    •    .    . 


THE   JCA8CABEKHA8. 

Isle  of  France  (Port 
Louis)  .    .    .    . 

" ^1 


I^t  S. 


deg.  min.  see. 
S5  42  0 
S5  40  30 
S5  5  0 
25  1  4 
24  44  0 

18  12  0 

17  40  14 

Idem. 

16  33  0 

15  S7  0 

12  43  0 


11  18  0 

12  22  0 
12  15  0 
12  27  SO 


12  54 
7  3 
9  50 

IQ  25 


7 
5 


12 
51 
6  12 
4  38 
4  Id 


0 
31 

0 
30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


7  29  0 


20  Q  39 


Ixmg.  £. 
from  Paris. 


deg.  min.  sec. 

42  55  0 

43  4  0 

44  52  0 

44  18  0 

45  35  0 

47  20  0 
47  33  0 
47  32  30 

47  57  0 

i8  .4  9 

47  35  0 


40  56  0 

41  49  0 

42  14  0 
42  14  30 


42  57 
50  0 
46  0 
54  1% 

54  13 
53  11 
52.19 
53  15 
53  26 


0 

30 

0 

48 

0 
0 
0 
0 
30 


Sources  and  Autboritias. 


Orient.  Nayisator. 
De  Mannevi&tte. 
Idem. 

Orient.  Navigator^. 
Lislet  Geofiroy.  An*> 
.  nales  des  Voyages. 
Orient  Navigator. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
Requisite  Tabl^ . 

Orient  Navigator. 

•         «         • 

Ann.  des -Voyages. 


Orient.  Navigator 


70     7     0 


j55    9  15 


Orient  Navigatpr. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 

Capt.  Interarity. 
Orient  Navigator. 
Officers  of  uie  Clo- 
rinda^  &c  in  1811. 
M.  de  Coetivy. 
Orient.  Navigatpr  T. 
Idem.  .    . 

Idem. 
Idem. 

Capt.  Heywood  and 
Blair. 


De  Mannevillette  and 
Flinderis^  mean. 


i  A  mean  taken  between  De  Mann^lette  and  several  English  observejs. 
^  The  English  longitudes  appear  to  be  too  westerly. 
1  It  is  inhabited  by.  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer  and  some  negroes. 
»  These  positions  result  from  the  mean  taken  between  several  English  and 
French  observations. 
5 
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Table  ^Geographical  Positions  continued^ 


1 

Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  S. 

Long.  E. 
fxom  Paris. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

deg*  mfak  see> 

dflg.inta.iec 

i 

Bourbon  (St.  Denis) 

20  51  30 

53     7  SO 

De  ManneyiHette. 

Rodriguez  (the  centre) 

19  41     0 

60  50     0 

Idem. 

Island   Cargados^  or 

GanyoB'^    .    .    • 

16  28     0 

57  11    .0 

Frigate  La  SemUr 

, 

. 

• 

limte. 

I8LAKDB  Olr  THE 

SOVTQBEN  OCEAK. 

Amsterdam    .    .    • 

37  51    0 

75187    0 

Orient  Nav.    Mean 

1 

• 

of  sevend  ohsertiu* 
^ons  \ 

Saint-Paul    .    .    . 

38  48    0 

75  28    0 

Idem. 

Keiguelens  .  Land 
(Capt  Bligh)      . 
Idem  ^Cape  Louis} 
Prince  £dward*8  is- 

48 129  30 

66  18  45 

Captain  Cook. 

49    3    0 

66    0     0 

Idem. 

* 

land       •    .    •    • 

46  40    0 

35  46    0 

Idem. 

Marion  Island    .    •. 

46  52    0 

35  16     0 

Idein. 

Bouvet     Island^    or 

Cape  Circumcision^^ 

54  20     0 

4    3    0 

The  Ships  Swan  and 

Otter^  Ui  1808. 

Tristan   d'Acunha 

Irfmg.  W. 

(principal  Island) 

37     6     9 

14  12     0 

Captain  Hey  wood. 

Gough  Island    «    « 

40  19     0 

11  ^4     0 

Orient  Navigator. 

WESTERN  ISLANDS. 

St.    Helena    (James 

Town)  .... 

15  55     0 

7  56  30 

Capt  Hotsburgh  <i. 

Idem 

Idem. 

8     9     0 

Maskelyne^  in  1761. 

Idem 

Idem. 

B    3  30 

Requisite  Tables. 

Ascension ...    * 

7  &&  30 

16  35  30 

A  ereat  number  of 
chronometrical  ob- 

" 

servations. 

Idem    .    .    .    «    • 

Idem. 

16  41  15 

Requisite  Tables. 

Idem 

Idem. 

16  19     0 

La  CaiUe: 

St.  Matthew  .    .    . 

1  53    0 

9  43     0 

Ephemerided  (rf*  Co- 

xoiblrar. 

BCX)K 


^  It  is  at  presept  inhabited  by  a  small  number  of  Freneh  and  other 

*  The  Oriental  Navigator,  like  most  of  the  English  writers*  apply  to  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam  what  belongs  to  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  and  vke  versa. 
The  Requisite  Tables  give  their  names  in  their  true  and  original  sense. 

p  The  difference  of  four  degrees  of  longitude  is  too  trifling  in  this  latitude, 
and  in  so  strong  a  sea,  to  admit  of  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  island  with 
the  Gape  Gircumdsion  <^  Lorier  de  fiouyet 

^  The  Oriental  Navigator  asserts,  that  this  longitude,  determmed  by  thirty, 
two  series  of  lunar  distances,  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 

'  See  page  465. 
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T(Ale  of  Geographical  Positiom  continued. 


Names  of  Placet. 


CAlfE  YERD  ISLAND. 

8ftl  Island,  N.  W. 
point     .... 

Bonavista,  (English 
roadstead)      .    • 

Mayo,  (£ng.  road.) 

San-Tago,  (ancho- 
rage of  Port  Praya) 

• 

Fuego  (the  peak)   . 
Braya  (western  road) 
St  Nicholas,   S.  £. 

point     •    •    • 
St  Antonio,  N.  W. 

point     •    •'  .    . 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Lancerota  (Naos  har- 
how) 

Alegranza  (islet)    . 

Fortaventura  (port 
Handia)     .    •    . 

Lohos  (islet) .    .     . 

Great  Canary,  N.  £. 
pomt     •    •    ..    • 

Idem,  south  point  . 

Idem,  west  point    . 

Teneriffe  (the  peak) 

Idem  (idem)      .    • 

Idem  (idem 3      .    . 

Idem  (Mole  de  Santa- 
Cruz)    •    •    •    • 

Idem    •    .    .    .    . 

Idem 

Idem  (Orotava) .    • 

Gomera  (the  port)  . 

Palma  (Sainte-Crolx) 

Ferro,  or  Fer  Island 
(town  of  Valverde) 

Idem,  west  point    . 


Lat.  N. 


16  50.  0 

16  4  35 
15  j6  0 

14  53  40 

14  56  0 
14  50  58 

16^5  0 

17  12  0 


28  58  SO 

29  25  SO 


28  4 
28  45 


0 
0 


28  13  0 

27  45  0 

28  1  20 
28  17  0 

Idem. 
Idem. 


p-««.  i- J-*    Sources  and  Authorities. 


from  Paris. 


d^.Kriii.iec 
25  16  0 

25  10  15 
25  ?ISt   19 

25  50  35 

26  44  3 

27  5  55 

26  30  0 

27  32  47 


15  53 
15  51 


0 
0 


16  51  SO 
16  9  0 


28  27  30 

Idem. 

28  28  30 

28  25  0 

28  5  40 

28  42  30 

27  47  20 

27  44  0 

17  55 

17  58 

18  11 

19  0 
19  5 
18  48 

18  36 
18  33 
18  37 

18  55 

19  28 

20  7 

20  17 
20  20 


0 
30 

0 

0 
35 

0 

30 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


•    • 


Capt  Keilor,  in  1782. 

Fleurieuj  Heywood- 
Fleurieu. 

Mean.    Oriental  Na* 

vigator.. 
Idem.  * 
Fleurieu,    corrected. 

Orient  Navig. 
Cqpt  Keilor,  &c. 

Idem. ' 


Borda. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Reduisite'  Tables. 
Dahrymple,  by  chro- 
nometer. 
La  Peyrouse. 
A.  de  Humboldt 
Coiin.  des  Temps. 
Borda. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem*. 


» It  is  prabable,  howtver,  that.4he  Island  of  ^eno  Is  placed  stmie  minutes 
too  &r  to  the  east,  and  that  its  centre  is  twenty  degiees  west  of  Paris,  oz  ondei 
the  anrient  first  meridian* 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions  continued. 


BOOK 
LiXlV. 


Names  of  Places. 


THE   XADEIEAS* 

The  Salvages^  or  Sa- 
vages    .... 

Idem 

Madeira  (Funchal) 
Porto-Santo  .    .    . 

THE    AZORES. 

Foimigas  (rocks)    • 

St.  Maria,  S.  £.  point 
Idem,  idem  •    .    • 
Idem,  S.  W.  point  . 
St.  Mi^el,  £.  point 
Idem,  idem   .    .    • 
Idem  (Pnnta  Delgada) 
Terceira  (Mount  Bra- 
zil)    

Idem,  idem  ... 
St.  George,  S.E.  point 
Gradosa,  S.  £.  point 
Pico  (the  peak)  .  . 
Fayal,  S.  £.  point  • 
Idem,  idem  .  .  • 
Flores,  N.  point  . 
Idem,  idem  •  •  • 
Idem,  idem  .  .  . 
Coryo,  S.  point  .    . 


Lat.  N. 


dcff.  min.  sec 
SO  8  SO 


32  37  40 

33  3  0 


37  15  50 

36  56  47 
Idem. 

37  57  31 
37  48  10 

Idem. 

37  45  10 

38  38  33 
Idem. 

38  S9  0 

39  0  0 
38  96  15 

38  30  12 
Idem. 

39  33  29 
Idem. 
Idem. 

39  41  13 


Long.  W. 
from  Paris. 


deg. 

mill.  we. 

18 

15  0 

18 

8  0 

19 

15  24 

18  37  30 

27 

14  18 

27  26  0 

27 

38  45 

27  34  18 

27  33  20 

27 

42  22 

28 

4  SO 

29  32  48 

29 

43  40 

30 

10  42 

30 

18  0 

30 

48  15 

31 

1  52 

31 

12  48 

33  28  30 

.33  26  34 

33  31  0 

33  23  0 

Sources  and  Authorities. 


Borda. 

English, India  Ship^ 
Capt.  Flinders,  1801. 
Conn,  des  Temps. 

Fleurieu  and  Toflno, 

combined. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Fleurieu,  Tofino. 
Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 
Fleurieu,  Tofino. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Fleurieu,  Tofino. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Tofino. 

Fleurieu. 

Sir  H.  Popham. 

Tofino. 


KUD  OF  VOLUME  FOURTH. 
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